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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuourspay, Marcu 11, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
Martin, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, Irvine, 
Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, 
Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K-C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


The Chairman read into the record a telegram received from A. J. Saunders, 
Toronto, under a date of March 9. 


Mr. D. F. Wilson, President, and Mr. Lloyd I. Stormer, Vice-President and 


~ Secretary-Treasurer, Christie’s Bread Limited, Toronto, were recalled and 


further examined. 


Counsel filed, 


Exhibit No. 47—Copy of a letter dated February 6, 1948 from Christie’s 
Bread Limited, Toronto, to Charles W. Lownie, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 


- Toronto, and attached statement entitled ‘Information based on Christie’s White 
Regular Bread for comparative purposes, November 1947 formula”. 


At 1.00 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 
MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. Harold B. Manning, Vice-President and Managing Director, Geo. 
Weston Bread and Cakes, Limited, Toronto, was called, sworn and examined. 


He filed, 


Exhibit No. 48s—Consolidated Financial Statement as at December 27, 1947, 
of Geo. Weston ‘Bread and Cakes, Limited. (Printed in appendix to this day’s 
proceedings). 

Exhibit No. 49—General statement on Geo. Weston Bread and Cakes, Ltd., 
prepared for information of the Committee. 


At 5.15 p.m., due to a division taking place in the House, the Committee 
took recess for twenty minutes. 


At 5.45 p.m., witness retired, and the Committee continued to sit in Execu- 
tive Session, its public sittings to be resumed on Friday, March 12, at 11.00 a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
Marcy 11, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The Cuatrman: Order. Gentlemen, I have a wire here. I suppose in view 
of the kind of evidence we have allowed we might take this as evidence; anyway 
I would like to bring it to the attention of the committee and then perhaps the 
wire might be referred to counsel for action to be taken and advice. This wire 
is addressed to me by Mr. A. J. Saunders: 


March 10, 1948, 10.a.m., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Paul Martin, Price Committee, Ottawa. 


I contradict Mr. Loftus statement of March ninth they refused to 
serve me bread to sell at lower price. 


A. J. Saunders, 
861 Dundas Street East. 


Is that disposition of the wire satisfactory? 


Mr. MacInnis: We have had the names of certain other retailers in Toronto, 
I think, during the investigation who had at least some trouble in getting supplies. 
I think not only might Mr. Saunders be brought here but these others as well. 
I had that understanding, that we intended to look into that. 

Mr. Jounston: I thought it was agreed to by the committee that it would 
be gone into. 

The CuHarrMan: What about that, Mr. Dyde? 

Mr. Dyps: I think that is right; inquiries are being made. 

The CHarrMAN: I understand that you have been in touch with a Mr. 
Lucatch, or some name of that kind. _ 

Mr. Dypr: Yes. 

Mr. Irvine: May I ask if that wire you have just read is evidence or would 
we have to have him brought here? 

The Cuairman: I am asking counsel to look into it and advise us. The wire 
refers to evidence already given. Mr. Dyde should check up on the wire and _ 
advise us as to what to do. It just came to my attention now. 

Mr. Jounsron: The wire does not indicate whether he is being discriminated 
against or not, 

The Cuairman: No, he says—refused to sell me bread to sell at lower price. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, before we begin I think we should.come to 
some decision as to order in this committee so that we won’t get into the sort 
of jam we got into last night. 

The CHarrRMAN: Yes. 
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Mr. MacInnis: I suggest that when one of the committee members is — 
questioning a witness he be not entitled to any further time as long as any other 
member of the committee wants to ask questions, and may I suggest that that 
apply to the Chairman, too. 

The Cuarrman: Yes. I think that is a good suggestion. The Chair I think 
is in a little different position, but I think that is a rule which is a good rule. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am not sure that the Chairman is in a different position 
here. This is not a court where the Chairman has any special prerogatives. 

The CHatrRMan: No. 

Mr. MacInnis: The Chairman yesterday on several occasions, I was going 
to say was butting in to questioning but I will not use that word — 

Mr. Homutu: Interjected may be what you mean. 

The CHarrMan: Interjected would be the word. 

Mr. MacInnis: He stopped me when I was questioning and took some time 
even though I was trying to do the same thing, and then when I tried to continue 
my questioning I was told that somebody else had the floor. If that comes up 
again I am going to tell the Chairman that somebody else has the floor. 

The Cuairman: The Chair is the one that must observe members, but in so 
far as humanly possible the Chair tries to be fair. In this particular case 
Mr. Winters had been trying to get the floor all yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. MacInnis: Trying to? ; 

The CHarrRMAN: Yes, but Mr. Winters would not have been given the floor 
had Mr. MacInnis been ahead of him. However, the Chair will do its best to 
be as fair as he has always tried to be. 

Mr. MacInnis: As a matter of fact, I was not going to take Mr. Winters’ 
time. I had one or two questions going along the line of what you were asking. 

The CuHarrMan: I do not think the chair can be accused of being unfair. 
The Chair tries to be fair to all members of the committee. Sometimes where 
one particular group has had a lot of questions to ask he has divided the time 
with another group. 

Mr. Jounsron: I think generally speaking, Mr. Chairman, that you have 
been pretty fair. There may have been occasions— : 

Mr. Mayspank: There is something in the rule which Mr. MacInnis suggests 
but you will run into conditions which present difficulty on occasion. 

Mr. MacInnis: And there have been other occasions, 

The Cuarrman: I hope Mr. MacInnis does not feel that he is being unfairly 
treated. As I say, I saw Mr. Winters first yesterday because he certainly had 
given me indication of his intention to ask questions long before Mr. MacInnis. 

Proceed, Mr. Dyde. 

Mr. Dyps: Mr. Wilson and Mr. Stormer are still on the stand, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have no further questions at the moment. 


Daniel F. Wilson, President Christie’s Bread Limited, recalled: 


Lloyd I. Stormer, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, Christie’s 
Bread Limited, recalled: 


The Cuamrman: Mr. MacInnis, do you wish to go on? 
Mr. MacInnis: Not now. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Mayhew, have you any questions? 
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Mr. Mayuew: I would like to ask the witness to explain the sudden jump 


in profit in October. I know you have been over it but I want to go on from 


there. : 


Mr. Srormer: I believe we have explained that. We pointed out that we 
had a profit of $14,861. Now, we realize that we had flour that was left over, 
that is subsidy flour. We also knew that we had shortening, lard, of a similar 
category—it was necessary to bring in under control various things, they were 
brought in I believe by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and we had been 
allocated so much lard from that and we undertook to break that down because 
we were anxious to determine just what was our position on bread after bringing 
lard and flour to the market price. 


Mr. Mayuew: That would still indicate a profit of $10,739. 


Mr. Srormer: That would indicate a loss on bread because I am speaking 
now of bread only, of $2,460. 


Mr. MayHew: Well, then, can you explain this, your figure was $13,000 in 
November; your volume was down I think 15,000 but your profit dropped to 
$3,000. 

Mr. Stormer: We of course had no, or I should say very little reaction from 
subsidized flour in November so that we come back relatively to the position in 
which we would have been in October. 


Mr. Mayuew: Well then what made the change in December, you came 
back again in December up to practically $10,000? 
Mr. Stormer: In December, in the latter part of November we had intro- 
duced sliced bread which was introduced on a profitable basis. 
Mr. MayHew: How much was profit on the sliced bread? 
Mr. Stormer: You mean the amount of the profit? 
Mr. Maynew: Yes, on your sliced bread? 

Mr. Stormer: That is indicated on Exhibit No. 4. In November we had 
8-32 per cent. 
‘ ae Mayuew: Yes, but what does that amount to in dollars? Is that 
ere? ‘ 

Mr. Srormer: I do not know what it was in dollars but our volume of sales 
of bread in the month of December—bread is what we are talking about. 

Mr. MayuHew: Yes. 

Mr. StorMeR: —was 25 per cent of our total bread production. 

Mr. Maynew: And again have you figured that out in dollars? 

Mr. Stormer: It is quite a difficult task where you try to determine the 
dollar and cent profit on every item of merchandise. 


Mr. Mayuew: Then if we can’t get it here we will just have to use our own 
judgment in connection with those figures. 

Mr. Stormer: I might say that in a company like ours there are always 
various things that enter into the profit from one month to another; in other 
words, you may have a fairly good profit one month and have a lesser profit 
another month, or you might have a fair low profit one month and a much 
better profit the next month. There are so many factors that enter into our 
total operation, the operation of a business, that it would require volumes to 
try to explain all the details. 

Mr. Mayuew: Looking at the statement, there is something I do not under- 
stand. I think I understand your position in December, that. you probably had 
a good volume of more profitable lines in that month. 


Mr. Srormer: That is right. 
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Mr. Mayuew: But why did you not, in December, when you saw you had 
a profit of $10,000, which was considerably above normal for the year, and I 
judge even above normal for quite a few years back—why did you not then 
do one of two things; either increase the quality of your loaf starting early in 
January or as soon as you knew the results on your December? 

Mr. Srormer: We did improve our formula in December, Mr. Mayhew; 
and again in February. 

Mr. Maynew: You made two increases, two changes in formula? 


Mr. Srormer: We have had three. We had one in September of 1947, one in 
December of 1947 and one in February of 1948. 


Mr. Jounston: From what price to what price? 
Mr. Mayuew: This is in the formula. 
Mr, Witson: This is just the changes in formula. 


Mr. Jounston: I thought you asked if there had been an incrase in the 
price and I was wondering when that increase was. 


Mr. Mayvuew: No, I asked why he had not done one of two things; either 
improved the formula, which he said yesterday he had done in February—why 
he had not done that as soon as he knew the results of the December month. 
Well then, you go on— 

Mr. Maypanxk: What was the other of the two things? The formula was one. 

Mr. Mayuew: I asked him why he did not either improve his quality 
or lower his price. 

Mr. Maypanx: Yes. 


Mr. Mayuew: Then you come on to January, you had a. very substantial 
profit in January. When did you know about your position in January? 

Mr. Stormer: I would say about or around the middle of February. 

Mr. Mayurw: The middle of February? 

Mr. Srormer: Somewhere around that but I would not know the exact date. 

Mr. Mayuew: You did not take any steps then to lower your price? 

Mr. Stormer: We improved our quality. 

Mr. MayHew: You improved your quality again? 

Mr. Srormer: That is right. 

Mr. Mayuew: Did you think the quality improvement was in the best 
interests of the public? 


Mr. Witson: Absolutely, because the quality of bread had generally gone 
to such a low level that as far as we were concerned we were ashamed of the 
product we were putting out 6 months ago and we still have not got back to 
pre-war formula, that is not pre-war formula. 


Mr. Maynuew: Can you give the committee the increased cost of the formula 
as the result of the three changes you said you had made? 


Mr. Srormer: We have only indicated the one in February. 

Mr. Mayunw: What about that, where is that? 

Mr. Srormer: Exhibit 3. 

Mr. Mayuerw: Will you tell the committee what that was? 

Mr. Stormer: 1:54 on a thousand loaves. 

Mr. Maysanx: That is for February, you say? 

Mr. Stormer: Yes. ; 
Mr. Maynew: And those changes amounted to $1.54 per thousand loaves? 
Mr. Srormer: I just want to be straight on your question, please. 
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Mr. Mayuew: I thought vou had said it was and I was checking to make 
sure that it was so. 

Mr. JouHnston: Mr. Chairman, you can’t get it here. 

The CuarrmMan: What is that, Mr. Johnston? 

Mr. Jounston: We are having difficulty hearing down here. 

The CHatrMan: Would you speak up a little louder, please? 

Mr. Maypanx: I just wanted to be sure I got the answer you made to Mr. 
Mayhew. You said the February increase in formula amounted to $1.54 per 
thousand loaves? 

Mr. Stormer: That is right. We indicated that on the right-hand margin 
of Exhibit 3. That was our only reason for putting that flour in there because 
we did not actually know the February results at the time we prepared this 
statement but we did know what the increased formula would cost us and we 
have indicated that in Exhibit 3; and, as I was pointing out, the only change 
we had made there is in the $1.54 per thousand loaves, and all our other figures 
are identically the same in that February column. 

Mr. Mayuew: But did you did know about the middle of February that 
the increase in the formula, that the change in formula which you made in 
December had been showing itself in the analysis of your January sales. 

Mr. Srormer: And then we go a step further in the formula. 

Mr. Mayuew: That gave you a lot of time in which to go a step further. 

Mr. Srormer: That is right. 

Mr. Wiuson: We did not have much time as far as what we were making 
on a loaf of bread was concerned, sir; if you work it down it amounts to 74th 
of a cent a loaf, and we feel that it is basicly unsound that the main item we 
manufacture is showing a loss and as far as we are concerned we do not intend 
to allow things to go back to where they were in 1939 when we were paying 
labour 38 cents an hour in order to make a cheap loaf of bread. We feel that 
people who are employed by this company should have a reasonable sense of 
security and they certainly cannot get it if we in the managerial position 
do not work to that end. 

Mr. Mayuew: I agree with you. What are you paying labour now? 

Mr. Wi1son: If you will look at Exhibit 5, 1939, the oven men were getting 
38 cents an hour, a thing of which we are heartily ashamed, and they are 
making 83 cents an hour today; the relief men were getting 38 cents an hour 
and they get 86 cents today.’ The relief man has to do every operation. 

Mr. Mayurew: How much is that as a percentage increase? 

Mr. Stormer: I would say about 125, roughly. 

Mr. Mayuew: So your labour is 125 per cent higher? 

Mr. Stormer: We could figure it out exactly for you. 

Mr. Winters: It will be 117 per cent. 

Mr. Wizson: It would be 117 per cent in the first ease and 126 per cent in 
the second. 

Mr. Mayuew: And it would be 126 per cent for the whole operation? 

Mr. Srormer: No, we are just now speaking of this bread alone. 

Mr. Mayuew: Would that be the same percentage? 

Mr. Stormer: You could take Exhibit 5, and they go right down the sheet, 
and get the percentages all along the line. 

Mr. Winters: May I ask you on what basis you figured your percentage 
of merease, was it on the 38 to 83 or 38 to 86? 

Mr. Stormer: 38 to 86. 
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Mr. Winters: I was taking 38 to 83. 

Mr. Stormer: You are right, too. 

Mr. Winters: Yes, we are both right. 

Mr. Mayuew: What does that mean? Does that reflect the same percentage 
in the cost of your loaf? 

Mr. Stormer: That is a rather difficult thing, I mean you have to examine 
the whole picture. 

Mr. Witson: I would say it would if we had the same volume of business 
as we were doing in 1939, but we are now doing just about three to four times 
the volume of business we were doing in 1939 and that is the reason why it 
does not show up as 126 per cent or 117 per cent, whichever the case is. 

Mr. Srormer: That is quite right. 

The CHarrMAN: Any other questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Jounston: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have one or two, and I want to go 
back a little further. Mr. Wilson, are you a member of the Ontario Bakers’ 
Association? 

Mr. Wiuson: Yes, we are. 

Mr. Jonnston: Were you at that meeting along in September around the 
16th at the King Edward Hotel in Toronto? 

Mr. Witson: Yes. I answered that yesterday. 

Mr. Jounston: When was the first time that you raised your price? What 
was the date on which you first. raised your prices? 

Mr. Wiuson: September 18, I believe it was. 

Mr. Jounston: That would be about two or three days after that meeting? 

Mr. Maysank: No. 

The CHArrMAN: You are referring to January, aren’t you? 

Mr. JoHNnston: No, the meeting held in Toronto on the 16th of September. 

The Cuarrman: That is right. 

Mr. JonHnston: I think the meeting was on September 16, 1947. 

The CuHarrman: That is right. . 

Mr. JoHnston: And the witness now says he raised his prices on the 18th. 
Wasn't that about the time you raised the price to 13 cents? 

Mr. Witson: No, we raised it from 8 cents to 11 cents. We do wholesale 
only, Mr. Johnston. 

Mr. Jounston: What would that reflect in the retail price? 

Mr. Wison: It reflected 13 cents. 

Mr. JoHNstTon: 13 cents? 

Mr. Witson: Yes. 

Mr. Jounston: Do you recall the statement that was made by Colonel 
Ruttan with regard to the 13-cent price at that meeting? 

Mr. Wiison: I could not be exact on it, but I think he said something 
about—I do not know—I just could not be exact on it, and I do not think I 
should say what I am thinking. 

Mr. JoHNston: Go ahead. 

Mr. Wison: I know, but— 

Mr. Jounston: I think it was said by Colonel Ruttan that the suggestion 
had been made by Mr. Short to Mr. Taylor that the price should be about 
13 cents. I believe Colonel Ruttan made that statement at that meeting. I think 
that is the evidence. 

Mr. Witson: I think that would be reasonably correct. 
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The Cuarmman: Is that the evidence, Mr. Johnston? 


Mr. Jounston: I believe so because he read a memorandum which Mr. 
Short had sent to Mr. Taylor. You will recall the memorandum was tabled 
here as an exhibit. 


Mr. Prnarp: Had it been sent by Mr. Short? 


Mr. Jounston: I think the first memorandum referred to the conversation 
between Mr. Short and Mr. Taylor, and then Mr. Taylor sent that memorandum 
on to Colonel Ruttan, and Colonel Ruttan reiterated that at the meeting. 


Mr. Fitemrine: That was the second meeting. 
The CHatrMAN: That is my impression. 
Mr. JoHnston: The same day. 


Mr. Fieminea: As I recall the evidence it was that Colonel Ruttan received 
a call from Mr. Short between meetings in which Mr. Short said that Brown’s 
Bread was going to increase to 13 cents, and then Colonel Ruttan simply 
conveyed that to the second meeting. 


The CHarrMAN: That is my understanding. 

Mr. JoHnston: In any event, it was made at the meetings on that day. 

Mr. Homutu: The first meeting was where they calied the names. 

The CHarrMAN: Friendly names. 

Mr. Witson: Was it the first meeting? 

Mr. Jounston: Would you think that Mr. Short, being a miller and a 
baker and also working for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, was in a 
position to know what the increase should be, having regard to the increased costs 
of ingredients? 

Mr. Witson: Mr. Short? 

Mr. Jounston: Yes. 

Mr. Witson: No, I do not think he was in a position to know. 

Mr. Jonnston: You would say that was merely a guess price on his part? 
Mr. Witson: No, I think possibly the price was suggested to Mr. Short. 
Mr. Jonnston: Who would you think suggested that to him? 


Mr. Writson: I think someone on the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
because that was also pointed out at that time, and it was also pointed out that 
Combines were in the background, the big club, in other words. 

Mr. Jounston: So that when Mr. Short made the statement that bread 
would increase by 3 cents, he being a larger baker and interested in the milling 
industry, too, that would be more or less, as you have described it, the big 
club which practically set the price at 13 cents? 


Mr. Witson: I think the big club was Combines. 

Mr. Jounston: And as a result of that— 

Mr. Mayspanx: The Combines Investigation— 

Mr. Witson: Yes, I think that was what was intended as the big club. 

Mr. Jounston: And as a result of that the price was set on the market at 
13 cents to start with? 

Mr. Wirson: At 13 cents, did you say? 

Mr. JoHNSTON: Yes. 

Mr. Witson: That would be at the consumer level. 

Mr. Jounsron: Yes, I am speaking of the consumer level. I am not 
inferring at all that you dictated any price to the retailers. Would it not follow 
that the bakers did not have much option, no matter what their financial 
situation was, that they would sell bread then so that it would retail at 13 
cents? 
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Mr. Witson: Well, I do not know about option. I think the controls had 
been removed and there was a bit of confusion at the time, but as somebody 
else has already said if some of them had had courage enough they might have 
put the price up where it should have been to begin with. 

Mr. Jounston: What would you say that the price should have been? 

Mr. Wi1son: I felt the price should have been 114 cents. 

Mr. JouNston: That would have been a retail price of what? 

Mr. Wizson: That would depend on the retailer, but I presume it would 
have been 14 cents. 

Mr. Jounston: 14 cents? 

Mr. Witson: Yes. 

Mr. Jounston: Would you consider the price which was dictated by the 
board at 13 cents, and then the price at 14 cents, a cent higher, would you con- 
sider that increased price as being unjust and unreasonable? I refer to the 1 cent 
increase. 

Mr. Wizson: Positively not, no, sir. 

Mr. JoHNston: You are basing your opinion on the actual figures from your 
company? 

Mr. Wixson: That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jounston: What effect do you think that a lowering of price at this 
time would have on the smaller bakeries, if any? 

Mr. Witson: That would be a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Jounston: I realize it would be a matter of opinion because you 
would not know their exact financial standing, but what is your opinion on that? 

The CuatrMan: Mr. Johnston, you say “this time.” Do you mean now? 

Mr. Jonnston: Yes, if the price were lowered now. 

Mr. Witson: I would not know what would happen to the smaller baker. 

Mr. Jounston: There was an opinion given here the other day by Mr. 
Loftus, I believe, to the effect that it would ruin the smaller bakers. Would you 
agree with that? 

Mr. Witson: Well, I think we are fairly efficient ourselves and it certainly 
would not do us any good and unless the smaller baker was as efficient he 
would certainly be in bad shape. 

Mr. Fiemine: I have a few questions I should like to ask to round up. Mr. 
Wilson, we have been told by different witnesses in the bakery business and 
ae business that it is a very competitive business. What do you say about 
that? 

Mr. Witson: I say it is, too. 

Mr. Fieminc: Does your answer apply to the entire area in which you 
operate? 

Mr. Witson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiemine: It applies in Toronto and in Montreal? 


Mr. Witson: That is right—well, we are not in Montreal long enough to 
find out how effective our competitors are, but I do know in Toronto they are. 


Mr. Fiemine: I was wondering if you would make any further comment on 
this Montreal situation. You have indicated you have only been there recently. 
We have been told you have lowered your price within recent days, I think 
within the last week, by 1 cent a loaf, your price to the retailers. I should like 
your comment in detail on the reasons for that, and the extent to which com- 
eye eons are different, if they are, in Montreal from those prevailing 
in Toronto. 
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Mr. Winson: Well, as I explained yesterday when we entered the Montreal 


market, or prior to going into the Montreal market, we made a survey of the 


price as near as we could get it, and we also used our past experience in Toronto 
as a guide, that is, our own particular operation. We found in our own operation 
that the consuming public was demanding sliced bread in spite of the fact that 
they were paying 15 cents for it instead of 14, and our sales indicated that, and we 
thought that after considering everything as far as the survey was concerned, 
that we would introduce bread in Montreal at 12 cents. That is for both 
varieties. We presumed that the consumer level would be 14 cents. 

Mr. Fiemine: Are you speaking of the unsliced now? 

Mr. Wizson: Both, sliced or unsliced. 

Mr. Fiemine: You are going to put them both in at the same price? 

Mr. Witson: That is right. Our own past performance showed us what 
the indication was from the sales standpoint. Last Saturday, for example, in 
Montreal we sold 9,600 loaves of sliced bread and 1,000 loaves of unsliced bread, 
and ‘as we grow farther—as far as the consuming public is concerned—they want 
sliced bread. 
> Mr. Fiemine: In Montreal? 

Mr. Witson: And in Toronto, and in any place that we operate. 

Mr. Fiemine: Will you make it a little clearer and tell me how this is 
entering into the reduction you made in price in Montreal. You did not make 
such a reduction in price in Toronto. Perhaps you will tell us how the new 
price in Montreal compares with the price in Toronto to the retailer, of the 
unsliced bread? 

Mr. Witson: Unsliced is 114 in-Toronto and 12 in Montreal. 

Mr. Fremine: Even after the reduction it is still 12 in Montreal? 

Mr. Wiison: That is right. It is not a reduction as far as the unsliced 
is concerned. It is probably as far as the sliced is concerned. 

Mr. Fieminc: That is one thing I want to clear up. Do I understand that 
the reduction that was referred to by Mr. Dionne is not a reduction in unsliced 
bread? 

Mr. Witson: Mr. Dionne could not have been referring to ours because 
we are not selling Mr. Dionne. At least, we were not yesterday, and I was 
in touch with Montreal yesterday. 

The Cuairman: I think it was Harrison’s. 

Mr. JoHnston: Harrison and Supreme. 


Mr. Wison: I know our name got mixed up in that in the evidence. 


41, 


Mr. Fremrnc: So far as you are concerned your price to the retailer in 
Montreal, in other words, the wholesale price of unsliced bread, is still higher 
than in Toronto? 

Mr. Witson: That is right, but we do not expect to sell much unsliced 
bread. We hope to have just one loaf of bread sliced. 

Mr. Fitemrinc: You have not in the white unsliced bread at any time more 
than one quality? Is that correct? 

Mr. Witson: That is right. 

Mr. Fremrine: You have never had this problem of two qualities of bread 
in the 24-ounce unsliced loaf? 

Mr. Witson: No, sir. 

Mr. Fremine: Has that had a favourable bearing in your earning position? 

Mr. Witson: When we entered this business in 1939 we decided first on a 
wholesale only policy. We decided on making or trying to make a loaf of bread 
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good enough so that the consumer would come to the store and carry the loaf 
home at a reasonable profit to the retailer, and I think our performance proves 
that that has been accomplished. ; 


Mr. Fieminc: In other words, it would be a fair deduction from what you 
have said, and from this exhibit, that because you have not carried two qualities 
of bread, because you have carried one quality which compares with the first 
quality of those who carry two qualities, that your earning positon has been 
better than it would have been otherwise when we consider that the differential 
in price is not taken up by the differential in quality? . 

Mr. Witson: Well, you certainly are more efficient from. a production 
standpoint. The least number of varieties you have the more efficient you 
become. 

Mr. Fiemine: I can see the advantages there. Then I have no doubt you 
have considered in the case of your competitors the effect on their earning position 
of having, for one reason or another, to carry two qualities with a considerable 
differential in price, a greater differential in price than is reflected in the 
differential in cost to them? 


Mr. Witson: Well, as far as our competitors are concerned, as far. as a 
cheap loaf is concerned, we have never had any thought of entering into that 
market. As far as we are concerned we have got along without it, and we have 
concentrated on making as good a loaf of bread as we can. We feel we are 
making it at a reasonable price, and whatever our competition does as far as 
cheap loaves are concerned is their business and not ours. 


Mr. Fiemine: In other words, you have no intention of going into the 
cheaper loaf field? 

Mr. Witson: No, sir. 

Mr. Fiemrine: Then as to the matter of the September increase, you spoke 
about the big club. You are referring now to what I presume you were told 
under government auspices, are you? 

Mr. Witson: Well, it was published in the press at the time. 


Mr. Fiemine: Did you consider that the increase of 3 cents, a retail price of 
13 cents, in September last was the final word from the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board as to what the price was to be indefinitely? Was there any dis- 
cussion as to how long that price might be expected to prevail, any suggestion 
from the board? 


Mr. Witson: No, I do not think so. I presume that ceilings were lifted and 
controls were supposed to have been lifted also, and I do not think the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board had any further intention of doing anything about it 
unless the price of bread ran sky high. They did tell us very definitely if the 
price of bread got out of line they would clamp on ceilings again. 


_ Mr. Fremine: I take it you have had no complaint from the board about 
this January-February increase? 


Mr. Witson: No, sir. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Fleming, perhaps I should not ask you this, but you 
say there was no complaint from the board. The ceiling was off. 


_ Mr. Fremine: The ceiling was off, but there was still the provision about a 
just and reasonable price. I was not going to pursue it further. We have had 
it in evidence from the chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board he did 
not consider the increase to 14 cents in January as anything that called for 
investigation on his part. I think I am finished. 


Mr. Homutu: The impression would be that the Wartime Prices and T ad 
Board did not consider 14 cents high. me | 
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~The CHairMan: Except there is evidence that Mr. Taylor himself gave 


that after the ceiling went off they had not continued the same intensity of 
investigation that had proceeded before. 


Mr. Homutu: He also said in their opinion the price of 14 cents did not 


necessarily call for any investigation. 


The CHarrMAN: Yes, that is the evidence. He did not think it was an 
unwarranted price. 

Mr. Jounston: May I ask the witness at this point if the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board ever sent in auditors before or afterwards to ascertain whether 
or not you were getting an unjustifiable profit? Did they ever check up with 


~ you to see? 


Mr. Stormer: We had a visit from Mr. Loomis, was it— 
The Cuarrman: Mr. who? 


Mr. Stormer: Just a second, please—Mr. Lowney—and we wrote him under 
date of February 6, giving him the information that we had decided on at the 


‘time he visited our office. 


Mr. JoHnston: Was that by request or voluntarily? 
Mr. Stormer: Well, he came in to see us. 

Mr. Jonnston: And asked for the information? 

Mr. SrorMer: That is right. 

Mr. JoHnston: You sent it to him? 


Mr. Stormer: No, they called for it. 
Mr. Jounston: What information was that? 


Mr. SrorMer: Well, practically the same information that we have given 
in our evidence here. 


Mr. Jonnsron: Have you a copy of that information which you sent? 

Mr. Stormer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHNstTon: Can you table it with the committee? 

Mr. Stormer: It is the only copy I have but I could have a copy made for 


— you. 


The CuHatrMAN: What is this you are referring to? 
Mr. Stormer: We had a visit from Mr. Lowney. 


The CHaArRMAN: You have said that to Mr. Johnston. This is a letter from 
whom to whom? 


Mr. SrormMrr: We made up a letter and a statement giving him the informa- 
tion that he desired. 


Mr. Irvine: Might we know who Mr. Lowney is so we will know what we 
are talking about. 


The CuarrMan: He told Mr. Johnston he was an official of the Wartime 


1 Prices and Trade Board. 


i] 


Mr. Irvine: What was he after? 


Mr. Jounston: The Wartime Prices and Trade Board apparently made a 
call upon them to ascertain something in regard to the price. This company then 
sent the Wartime Prices and Trade Board a letter giving the reason for their 
price increase, as I take it, and now he is going to table that. Was there any 
other further correspondence between the company and the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board following that statement? 


Mr. Stormer: No. 
Mr. JoHnston: Did they reply to your letter acknowleding receipt of it? 
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Mr. Wuson: This was just simply an investigator from the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board trying to determine whether or not we were refusing to serve 
any stores that reduced the price of our bread, in other words, if we were stopping . 
service or refusing to sell them. : 

Mr. Jounsron: That had nothing to do with price. < 

Mr. Wiuson: It had nothing to do with price. 

Mr. Jounston: I think it should be produced. 

The CHairmAn: You had better take a look at this. I do not know whether 
it will be of help to us and we do not want to clutter up the record if it is not 
going to be of assistance. 
Mr. Lesacp: While Mr. Johnston is looking at the letter I have one or two 
questions. Would you look at Exhibit No. 3, Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Witson: Exhibit what? 

Mr. Lesace: Exhibit No. 3. 

The CuHarrMAN: You mean page 3. 

Mr. Lusacz: It is entitled exhibit 3. I understand in the last column under 
date of February 25, you are referring to your new formula? 


Mr. Witson: That is right. 
Mr. Lesace: In Toronto? 
Mr. Witson: Yes. 


Mr. Lesacn: And a loaf of bread unsliced is sold at 114 cents—that is the 
wholesale price? 


Mr. Wison: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: With a price of 114 cents your profit is 6-91 per cent? 
Mr. Stormer: That is before taxes. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. 

Mr. Stormer: Yes. 


Mr. Lesace: I understand from what you said yesterday that your cost in 
Montreal and in Toronto is the same? 


Mr. Witson: No, we said we presumed it would be the same but we did not 
know because we have not had enough experience down there to determine it. 


Mr. Lesace: The cost of ingredients is the same in Montreal and in Toronto? 


Mr. Witson: Again I would say I do not know the differential there on 
account of transportation costs and different other items that might enter into 
it. We presume it would be relatively the same. 


Mr. Lesace: Why do you sell at 12 cents in Montreal? 

Mr. Wizson: We are selling sliced bread. 

Mr. Lesace: At 12 cents? _ 

Mr. Witson: That is our object, to sell sliced bread and sliced bread only. 
We sell very little unsliced bread in Montreal. : 


Mr. Lesace: You are selling sliced bread in Montreal at a wholesale price 
of 12 cents is that correct? 


Mr. Witson: That is correct. 


Mr. Lusace: In spite of the fact you are making a profit of 6-91 in selling 
the same bread in Toronto at 114 cents? Is that correct? 
Mr. Witson: That is correct. 


Mr. Lesace: What is the reason? 
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Mr. Witson: Because we do not expect to be selling unsliced bread in 
_ Montreal. We expect, and we know, that the consumer will demand sliced bread; 
and we know that from our past experience. 

Mr. Luesace: That is the only reason. 

= Mr. Wiuson: It is a good one. 
Mr. Lesace: That is a matter of opinion as far as I am concerned, and I 
do not think it is a good reason. 
Mr. Fremrinc: You are not running the business. 
Mr. Witson: We are going by what our consumer tells us to do. 
Mr. Lesace: Yes, and what is the cost of slicing 1 loaf of bread? I am 
speaking of the cost to you. 
_ Mr. Witson: It would cost roughly 4 a cent a loaf. 
. Mr. Lesace: Can you give us some figures which would prove that it costs 
you 4 a cent to slice 1 loaf of bread? 
Mr. Stormer: Have you got exhibit 4 in front of you? 
‘ Mr. Lesage: Yes, I have it here. To what do you draw my attention in 
~~ Exhibit 4? 
Mr. Srormer: If you will look there, and take the same date, that is 
February— 
Mr. Lesace: Yes. 
4 Mr. Stormer: —I do not know what this will work out to. There is $7.78 
- for package material, for slicing material—that is $7.78 for a thousand, and 
over here for unsliced bread it works out to $5.23 per thousand. Now how that 
works out on a percentage basis— 
Mr. Beaupry: What do you call package material? 
Mr. Stormer: That is the label. 
Mr. Witson: In this case you have a wrapper already, and then there is 
another wrapper that goes on to hold the slices together. 

' Mr. Braupry: Does slicing come under the heading of packaging material? 
That is the only difference between both tables—that package material item. 
That comes to + of a cent. 

Mr. Witson: Yes, but you have the blades for your machine. 
Mr. Breaupry: I appreciate that but it is not shown in the cost anywhere? 
In both tables there is but the one difference under the heading of packaging 
materials, and that difference comes to roughly + of a cent. 

Mr. Srormer: That is right. I had not worked it out but I know generally 

that it runs to 4a cent. 

-Mr. Braupry: It runs to + of a cent. 

Mr. Stormer: Yes, but you still have to add the cost of blades. You 

know that you do not get them for nothing. 

Mr. Braupry: I know that, but it is not shown any place. Do you mean 

the cost of the blades should be added to the cost already computed? 

Mr. Lesacs: The cost of blades would be practically nothing, if we com- 

pared it to the amount of bread that you sliced. 

Mr. Witson: Well, it is an item that runs to two or three hundred dollars 

a month. 

Mr. Lesace: Two or three hundred dollars a month? 

Mr. Witson: Yes, you have got to sharpen them you know. We send 

them out to be sharpened. 


Mr. Pinarp: Does that expense appear anywhere else? 
8171—2 
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Mr. Buaupry: It would appear as maintenance perhaps? — 

Mr. Wison: You break down the proportion—. 

Mr. Srormur: In the breakdown of bread we cannot itemize all of these 
various little things that enter into the manufacture of every individual product. 

Mr. Beaupry: Let me ask you this question? 

Mr. Lesace: The cost of your blades—- 

Mr. Stormer: Well, it just does not show up in this particular statement. 

Mr. Braupry: On what you list as Exhibit 4? 

Mr. Stormer: It is averaged over the whole thing. 
Mr. Braupry: When we arrive at a total cost of $5.67 per thousand does 
that include the cost of blades? 

Mr. Stormer: I beg pardon, sir? 

Mr. Beaupry: On exhibit No. 4, for February 20) you arrive at a total 
manufacturing expense of $85.67. 

Mr. Srormer: That is right. 

Mr. Braupry: For sliced bread, and does that include— 

Mr. Stormer: I would say so. 


Mr. Beaupry: Therefore the only substantial difference we can find is the 
difference between $7.78 for packaging materials and $5.23, a difference of 
$2.51 a thousand, or + of a cent for a loaf? 


Mr. Srormer: That is right. 


ME Braupry: Do you not think you should correct the statement and say 
it is + of a cent and not 4 a cent? 

Mr. Witson: We said roughly 4 a cent but we had not figured it out. 

Mr. Breaupry: Can we correct it and say roughly 4? 

Mr. Stormer: No. 

Mr. Braupry: Then what is the value of the exhibits? 

Mr. Stormer: Certain things we have had to add in our production costs. 

Mr. Braupry: Are they averaged on Exhibit 4? 

Mr. Srormer: Evidently, the way it shows up here, the difference between 


the total manufacturing expense and the difference in the packaging material 
is identical. 


_ Mr. Beaupry: In other words we are still rotating around, or gravitating 
towards, 4 of a cent difference instead of 4? 


Mr. Stormer: That is right. 


Mr. Braupry: And that difference of 4 of a cent in cost justifies an 
increase to the retailer of $ a cent in Toronto? 


Mr. Braupry: In Toronto and in Montreal. 

Mr. Lesace: No, in Toronto it is the same price. 

Mr. Braupry: Is that correct? 

Mr. Stormer: I did not get that last question? 

Mr. Beaupry: I say the difference in cost to you of + of a cent seems to 


justify a difference in the retail price or the price to the retailer of 4 a cent in 
the case of Toronto? 


Mr. Wiuson: I would think so. 


Mr. Lesace: And the price to the consumer for sliced bread has been 
15 cents all through since November, which means that in November people 
were paying 2 cents more for having sliced bread, which as a matter of fact, 
costs you only 4 of a cent more and not a cent more to the retailer? 


t 


xs 
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Mr. Wuson: If you want to go into that we will have to go back to 
November’s figures. You are trying to create the impression that the cost 


today is the same as it was in November. 


Mr. Lesage: I do not say that, but I said at that time, as a matter of fact, 


you were selling sliced bread at a price which was 2 cents higher than unsliced 
_ bread when the real cost to you was only 4 of a cent more? 


Mr. Stormer: I think the difference is that in November we were losing 
money on the unsliced bread and we were making some profit on the sliced 


bread. 


to. 1s 


Mr. Lesace: You were losing -18 cents. 

Mr. Srormer: -16 per cent. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, and in this cost was included the cost of your blades? 

Mr. Maypank: The cost of what? 

The CrairMAn: The cost of the blades. 

Mr. Lesacr: Sharpening the blades; this two or three hundred dollars a 
month that you were talking about which is included in these figures for 


~ unsliced bread. 


7" a 


Mr. Stormer: It is pro rated, yes 


Mr. Braupry: If we go back to the November figures there is still only a 
difference in cost of slightly less than 4 of a cent. 

Mr. Stormer: That is right. 

Mr. Irvine: If you keep on you will have them worn out and the profit will 


~ soon be down to nothing, 


Mr. Witson: Yes, we will be giving bread away soon. 
Mr. Lesacn: You are not giving away sliced bread at 15 cents, there is no 
doubt about that, and the company has been making quite a substantial profit. 
Mr. Homuru: But the people want sliced bread do they not? 
Mr. Winson: Very definitely, yes. 
Mr. Lesage: It should be sold at a reasonable price. 
Mr. Homuru: Well ask the Wartime Prices and Trade Board about that. 
Mr. Lesage: We may have to do that. 
Mr. Fiemine: That is the law is it not? Let the law be enforced by the 


- government. . 


ooh 


The CuarrmMan: Let us not make any comments. Mr. Johnston is next. 
_ Mr. Jounsron: I want to come back again for a few moments to the letter 
dated February 6. I want to refer to that letter. 


Mr. Mayzsank: Just before Mr. Johnston asks about that, would he permit 


_ just one question on the subject of sliced bread? 


Mr. Jounston: Yes, go ahead. 
Mr. Mayzanx: I was wondering about this, whether the slicing of bread has 


_ any effect on your operation, any slow-down, or anything of that sort? 


Mr. Witson: Not the way we have it set up. 
Mr. Maysank: In spite of the fact that you slice bread, you can still produce 


_ just as much, and there is no time consumed at all? 


Mr. Wiuson: No, except— 

Mr. Maypank: I see. 

Mr. Witson: —possibly for a few more re-wraps. 

Mr. Mayzpank: The slicing of bread does not slow down and does not, for 


: example, increase the labour costs at all? 


Mr. Homuru: Oh now, wait a minute. 
Mr. Mayzank: By reason of slowing down, and of course we know there is 


some cost in every operation. 


ee 
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Mr. Wrson: It may slow down a little bit. 

Mr. Maypank: But not appreciably. 

Mr, Witson: We do not appreciate it, with the eveonice of ihe: re-wraps 
and sometimes we run into quite a little orief on re-wraps. We have to put it 
back through the wrapper again. 

Mr. Maysanx: Though I understand from the way you were speaking that 
- would be rather uncommon. 

Mr. Witson: It is common to the type of paper that we are compelled to 
use at the present time. That is the reason for it. We have to use this paper 
and the paper sticks. It does not properly wrap and we have to put it back 
through the wrapper again. 

Mr. Maysanx: From the way you had been speaking at first I should have 
thought that was rather uncommon, but you say it is not uncommon. | 

Mr. Wiuson: No, sir, that is a common occurrence in so far as our wrapping 
costs are concerned, 

Mr. Maypanx: It does not go so far as to slow down the production to any 
appreciable extent. 

Mr. Witson: To the point of the wrapper, no. 

Mr. Jounston: Mr. Chairman, this is not a very long letter and probably 
I should read it, as I am going to make reference to it. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you think the committee ought to know what is in it— 

Mr. Jounston: I can just read it if you like. 

The CHarrMAN: All right. 

Mr. Jounston: The letter is dated February 6, 1948, and reads as follows: 


Mr. Charles W. Lownie, 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
330 Bay Street, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Lownie: 2 

Following your personal visit to this office yesterday we have 
prepared, in the manner agreed upon at the time of your visit, information 
relative to producing and selling 1,000 units, or loaves, of our Christie’s 
white regular bread for the periods of August 1945, August 1946, August 
1947, and November, 1947. 

As explained to you over the telephone, we have used the same 
formula for the previous periods as we are now using, and which we used 
in November 1947. As explained to you yesterday, there were occasions 
during the past when it was necessary for us to use various substitutes in 
relation to sweetening and also shortening. We feel that the method we 
have used gives us a true relative comparison which we believe is what 
you are after. . 

Also explained to you over the telephone, we have shown the cost of 
selling and administration percentage-wise. As we further explained to 
you, these percentages are influenced by the ratio of bread to other bread 
products such as, rolls, sweet buns, etc. It has the effect of showing a lower 
percentage in the manner in which we have used it than if the selling and 
administration costs were applied to bread units only. 

At the time you left yesterday you asked for a reason as to why the 
price of bread was recently raised. We believe that a study of the 
attached analysis will furnish the information desired. 


Yours very truly, 
CHRISTIE'S BREAD, LIMITED, 


Vice-President. 


f 
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EXuHIsIT 47. 


Information Based on Christie’s White Regular Bread for Comparative Purposes, 
November 1947 Formula. 


(Used for previous periods, using prices at period shown) 


All Production Costs based on 1,000 Units or Loaves 
Nov. 1947 Aug. 1947 Aug. 1946) Aug. 1945 


VA WatMACET VAIS otocve octets sys $62.73 $41.91 $37 .76 $35 .82 
Direct labour .....5....+ 7.36 Peo2, 6.59 6.26 

Warehouse sundry R. & R., 
poll xn Ole MERA s Croce ae 9 4.49 4.56 4.66 4.14 
ISUpPErVISTON< «2 sho. css wale .29 29 .26 25 
Package material ....... 4.83 4.74 4.20 3.94 
Overhead expense ...... 2.01 2.00 1.80 EAR 
Shipping expense ........ 1.40 1.02 .99 .94 

Total production cost per 
LE OOO UTES AY oe, oo oro $83.11 $61.84 $56 .26 $53.06" 

Wholesale value per 1,000 
MIVES Pais ke, dee kha sci 105 .00. 80.00 80.00 80:00 
Profits per 1,000 units ... $21.89 $18.16 $23 .74 $26 .94 

20-85% 22-70% 29-68% 33-68% 


Cost of selling and admin- 
TSUTAGLOME | \-e-v asele ects os 20-95% 25-01% 25-98% 25-33% 


Exuipsit 47—Above letter and statement. 


Now I want to refer to the first paragraph which I read and which says: 
“Following your personal visit to this office yesterday we have prepared, in the 
manner agreed upon at the time of your visit, information relative to producing 
and selling 1,000 units.” Would you tell me what was the purpose of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board ascertaining that information from you? 

Mr. Stormer: I do not know. We did not ask that. You will note that it 
states about a telephone call. I called back to make sure this man was from 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Mr. Jounston: Was he? 

Mr. Srormer: He was. 

Mr. Jonnston: And he was asking for definite information in regard to 


cost, information relative to the cost of producing and selling 1,000 loaves 


of bread. ' 

Mr. Stormer: I would say this, that when he came in he had nothing definite 
in his mind. He said “I would like some information,’ and we sat down 
together. I made certain suggestions, and he made certain suggestions, and we 
arrived at what he thought would be satisfactory to him. 

Mr. Jounston: What type of information was it? Was it with regard to 
costs? 

Mr. Stormer: Yes. 

Mr. JoHnston: Definitely in regard to costs? 

Mr. Srormer: Yes. 

Mr. JoHnston: So he was ascertaining information from you as to the 
relative costs? 

Mr. Stormer: Yes. 

Mr. Jounston: All right then, in the last paragraph—‘At the time you left 
yesterday you asked for a reason as to why the price of bread was recently 
increased.” 

Mr. Stormer: That is right. 

Mr. Jounston: And you did give him that information? 
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Mr. Stormer: That is right. 

Mr. Jounston: And you go on and state “We believe that a study of the 
attached analysis will furnish the information desired.” Did you hear from the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board or any of their officials after that? 

Mr. Srormer: Not a word. 

Mr. Jounsron: Relative to this information you sent them? a 

Mr. Srormer: As a matter of fact there was a gentleman with Mr. Lownie 
on the day he came in, and when I called him up and told him the information 
was ready he sent the same gentleman back. I do not remember his name but 
Mr. Lownie was the man in charge. 

Mr. Jounsron: This was on February 6, 1948? 

Mr. Stormer: Possibly it was a day or two before that, that is the date 
of my letter. 

Mr. Jounsron: Yes, we will allow for that. In that analysis you did 
indicate the price increase? 

Mr. Srormer: No, I gave him information as to August 1945, 1946, 1947, and 
November 1947. He wanted the information in a hurry. 

Mr. JoHNsTon: Yes. 

Mr. Stormer: So those were the months we decided on. I had had certain 
information on those particular months so it was possible to come up with these 
answers more readily than for other months. 

Mr. Jounsron: That information you gave him then had to do with costs, 
and also as to your selling price, because I would imagine when you spoke of 
your costs you must have mentioned: what you would have to sell it to the 
trade for? 

Mr. Srormer: No, no. The only thing we would discuss naturally would 
be our wholesale selling price. 

Mr. Jounston: That is what I had reference to. I think the selling price 
might probably have been—I did not say should have been, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srormer: No, that is not— 

Mr. Jounston: But what you are saying is that you received no answer 
from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board? 

Mr. SrormeR: That is right, so we assumed it was satisfactory. 

Mr. Jounsron: I was going to ask you if that was not the impression you 
got and therefore you assumed that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board were 
satisfied with the analysis which you had sent them. 

Mr. Srormer: That is right. 

Mr. Jonnston: Therefore you thought it was proper and reasonable for you 
to increase the price to which you suggested, I am referring again to the whole- 
sale price. 

Mr. Srormer: Yes. 

Mr. Jounston: Prior to the time you sent this information or at the time 
you cannot go beyond that of course. 

_ Mr. Stormer: I do not know. I ama little confused there. Are you refer- 
ring to the increase of price on January 25? 

Mr. Jounston: Yes, that would be just before this. 

Mr. Srormer: Yes. I still, J am sorry I am a little dense on that but I am 
awfully sorry I just can’t get that clear in my mind. 

Mr. Witson: Would you repeat the question, please. ; 

Mr. Jounston: I am probably not phrasing it in an intelligible way. 
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Mr. Stormer: We bread people have got a sort of lingo of our own. 
Mr. JoHnston: On February 5 you replied to the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

Mr. Stormer: That is right. 

Mr. Jounston: As a result of their communication to you? 

Mr. Stormer: Yes. 

_ Mr. Jounsron: They were ascertaining the costs you were using or 
proposed to use and also as to the basis of the prices at which you were selling 
or at which you indicated you were going to sell, right in the immediate future, 
in February? 

Mr. Stormer: There has been no change in our price since that time. 
Mr. Jounston: I think we can leave that because I think the information 
will be forthcoming as a result of my next question; regardless of that the 


| Wartime Prices and Trade Board was satisfied? 


Mr. Srormer: That is right. 

Mr. Lesage: Is that through? 

Mr. Wiztson: We assumed that. 

Mr. Lesage: Maybe this information was for the committee, you don’t know. 


Mr. Jounstron: I don’t think that. I can’t say, neither can you, because 
you don’t know what the Wartime Prices and Trade Board had in mind. 

Mr. Fitemine: Excuse me a moment. That was February 6. This com- 
mittee was set up on February 10. It was not because of this committee unless 
somebody was taking a lot for granted. 

Mr. Jounston: I think maybe you are right there. The next question I 
want to ask is this. I am going to read the last sentence of your reply. 

We believe a study of the attached analysis will furnish the 
information desired. 

Will you file with this committee a copy of that attached analysis? 

Mr. Stormer: We don’t object to it, no. But you could probably get it 
from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Mr. Jounston: If you have it right there it will save us time. 

Mr. Stormer: I have just the one copy. 

Mr. JouHnston: I think counsel could arrange to have copies made from it. 

Mr. Srormmr: Before I submit this I want to point out as I did in the letter 
that we have shown our selling costs percentage cost which is somewhat different 
than we have prepared in the exhibits. In the exhibits we have attempted to 
follow the cost system all the way through and to apportion selling costs to units 
of bread and units of various items. 


Mr. Jounston: The only difference would be in the method of accounting 


| _ there, wouldn’t it? 


Mr. Stormer: I presume so. 

Mr. Jounston: I think the committee would understand that all right. 
Mr. Lesage: There is the difference in what you get— 

The CHatrMAN: Mr. Irvine is next. 

Mr. Lesace: It is only on this particular point. 

The CuHarrman: All right. 

Mr. Lesace: There is a difference in that and what you show in Exhibit 7? 


Mr. Witson: The one is in dollars in the one case and. in the other it is 
percentage. 
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Mr, Irvine: I wanted to ask a question, Mr. Chairman, on the information 
furnished on what I would call page 3 of the exhibit, consolidated income and 
earned surplus, 1946 and 1947. On this page in your brief, Mr. Wilson, in your 
statement. of consolidated income and earned surplus you show for the year 
1946 accelerated depreciation of $16,200. 

The CHarrmMan: 1946? 

Mr. Irvine: 1946, yes. 

The CHarrRMAN: In the brief, yes. 

Mr. Stormer: In Exhibit A. 

Mr. Irvine: Exhibit A, the supplementary sheet No. 1 . 

Mr. Witson: That is right. | 

Mr. Irvine: $16,200 for the year 1946 and accelerated depreciation of 
$41 ,425—would: you explain to the committee what this accelerated depreciation 
is for? . 

Mr. Srormer: I have already indicated that our parent company had not 
requested any dividends from our company since July 1, 1945. We had used 
all the profits in the operation of our own business. As far as this accelerated 
depreciation is concerned, this is set up as a separate reserve and naturally it 
would be taken out of, let us say, the surplus account after dividends were paid. 
That is what I mean. | 

Mr. Irvine: I am not sure that I follow you. 

Mr. Stormer: Well, when you set up a reserve like that it is not allowed 
for income tax purposes, therefore it might be set up—it comes out of surplus. 
In other words, had we not put that up then our surplus would have been 
$41,000 greater. Am I clear? 

Mr. Irvine: That is the very point I am interested in. 

Mr. Pinarp: Would you allow a question, Mr. Irvine? 

Mr. Irvine: Yes. 

Mr. Pinarp: I refer to these figures related to depreciation; you have a 
certain amount, $121,932.71 for depreciation on buildings. I understood you 
to say yesterday that your company did not own any buildings. Would you 
explain that? 

Mr. Stormer: We own «@ garage, sir. 

Mr. Prnarp: You own a garage? 

Mr. Stormer: That is right. 

Mr. Prnarp: And this garage has a value of $121,000? 

Mr. Wison: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Stormer: Wait a minute, I am sorry. We have a small bakery we 
bought in Welland last May which is in that figure and it amounts to $37,500; 
the other is the garage, and if I remember correctly it cost around $87,500. 

Mr. Pinarp: Yesterday, Mr. Stormer, you were asked this question: It was 
suggested that your company had made a profit of 40 per cent before payment — 
of all taxes; a profit of 40 per cent on invested capital after taxes—I think with 

all allowances it came out to a profit of around 18 per cent. 

_. The Cuatrman: Mr. Pinard, I do not want to be open to the charge of 
being unfair but I suggest to you that Mr. Irvine started a line of questioning 
here. Unless he is willing to give way to you— 

_ Mr. Pinarp: I asked his permission and it is on that very point. I will be 
finished with one more general question. _ 

The CHAmman: Right. 


Mr. Pinarp: So it finally turned out that your real net profit in 1947 would 
have been 18 per cent? 
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Mr. Stormer: No. We also add to that the profit which has been retained 
in the business, roughly $160,000. In other words, you would have to take the 
$160,000 and the $400,000 and that would give you $560,000, divided that into 
$72,000. It would work out around 14 to 15 per cent roughly. I neglected to 
point out yesterday that we did not own our own building in which we 
manufacture, we rent that place and therefore we require less capital than if 
we owned our business. 

Mr. Prnarp: Yes, but you did not mention that you did not own any 
buildings yesterday. 

Mr. Srormer: IJ am sorry, that is a minor detail as far as the cost of 
operation is concerned. 

Mr. Prnarp: It is not a minor detail that you allow yourselves depreciation 
of $87,000 on that. 

Mr. Stormerr: Wait a minute, what is that? 

Mr. Prnarp: Do you allow yourselves a depreciation of $87,000? 

Mr. Stormer: Wait a minute, that is depreciation on machinery and 
~ equipment. 

Mr. Pinarp: Still there must be a proportion allotted to depreciation on 
buildings only. 

Mr. Srormer: 2-5 per cent of whatever the capital assets are in that form. 

Mr. Prnarp: What would be the proportion for buildings? 

Mr. Stormer: 2-5 per cent is our depreciation on buildings and 2-5 per 
cent on $121,000 is roughly $2,500 a year—no, $3,000 a year, roughly. — 

Mr. Irvine: Just to bring this back I want to point out that in this state- 
ment to which I have referred, Exhibit A, you have already both in 1946 and 
1947 charged what apparently is an ordinary depreciation of $52,144.44 in 1946 
and $45,775.24 in 1947, and then in addition to that you have an accelerated 
depreciation of $16,200 in 1946 and $41,425 in 1947. Now, this accelerated 
depreciation is in both years shown as additional to your present depreciation; 
is that not so? 

Mr. Stormer: I believe it is common practice for companies—pardon me. 

Mr. Witson: Is that a question? 

Mr. Irvinn: Yes. 

Mr. Stormer: I think it is the common practice for companies of our kind 
to set aside some special reserve of that kind for the increased cost of replacing 
general assets, especially when those capital assets have been worn out as in 
the case of most of our machinery and equipment. 

Mr. Irvine: Have you any reserves? 

Mr. Stormer: No, I think that is all. 

Mr. Irvine: You have no funds that you call reserve as apart from this 
depreciation? 

Mr. Stormer: No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Irvine: You are not sure about that? 


Mr. Stormer: I am quite sure that we do not have anything more than 
the amount we have shown here. 

Mr. Irvine: So the net profit after taxes and depreciation which you show 
as a balance to surplus, I presume that means net profit after taxes? 

Mr. Stormer: Yes. 


Mr. Irvine: Is $49,596.45 in 1946 and $72,467.87 for the year ending 
January, 1947? Is that so? 
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Mr. Srormmr: Oh, but, there is a competition there: that in the year 1946, 
as I have pointed out, on the exhibit in front of you, the $49,000 does not — 
include any other lines whereas the statement ending December 31, 1947 includes 
the profit from cake and so on from July 1, to December 31, 1947. 

Mr. Irvine: Well, that does not appear here, does it? 

Mr. Stormer: What exhibit have you? 

Mr. Irvine: I have Exhibit A. 

Mr. Stormer: Did you say Exhibit 8? 

Mr. Irvine: No, Exhibit A. 

Mr. Stormer: That is the one I have, yes. I have broken it down. 

Mr. Irvine: I am assuming, of course, that this represents a profit on your 
entire transactions. I am not trying to separate the sheep from the goats, but 
bread from the cake and sweet’s business. Your net profit after the deductions 
was approximately, what? Approximately how much was that in percentage 
higher for 1947 than it is for 1946, your net profit; how much higher was it? 

Mr. Stormer: In December, at the end of 1946, we carried $49,000 surplus 
account; and in 1947 we carried $72,000. 

Mr. Irvine: What percentage? 

Mr. Stormer: I do not know, sir. : 

Mr. Irvine: Could you figure out how much higher it was in 1947—it would 
be approximately 70 per cent? 

Mr. Srormer: It would be just a little less than 50 per cent; but I say, sir, 
that is not a fair comparison. We were asked to submit our balance sheet and 
that is what we have done; and I am sorry for the complication of the situation 
in the last six months of 1947, having entered it. As I say we submitted our 
financial statements in these two exhibits. 

Mr. Irvine: You say that the percentage would be about 50 per cent, are 
you sure about that? 

Mr. Srormer: It would be around 50 per cent, alittle less than 50 per cent. 
If you want it exactly I will work it out for you. 

Mr. Irvine: I would like to have it worked out exactly. 

Mr. Stormer: All right, sir. It would be 49 per cent. - 

Mr. Irvine: Your profits then—I want to be sure we are working at the 
same thing—your profits were 49 per cent higher in 1947 than they were in 1946? 
Mr. Stormer: For the bread company, but you understand my explanation, 
my prior explanation—that is not a relative figure. 
Mr. Irvine: You are working that on bread alone? 
Mr. Stormer: In 1946 on bread alone. In 1947 it includes in the last six 
months of 1947, cake and sweet goods. 
_ Mr. Irvine: I see, so if your accelerated depreciation were deducted and 
just the ordinary depreciation shown the net profit would have been $65,796.45 
in 1946 and $113,892.87 for the year ending December, 1947? 

Mr. Stormer: Exactly. 


Mr. Irvine: In other words, your net profit would still be $49,596.45, or 
more than 73 per cent higher? 


Mr. Stormer: Again, sir, might I point out that the cake profits from July 
1, 1947 to December 31, 1947 are included. 
Mr. Irvine: I know that is a complication. Will you tell us what your 1946 


and 1947 net profits were after taxes as a percentage to your capital investment, 
that is your capital stock plus your reserves? 
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Mr. Srormer: I am using the larger figures. It works out to 20 per cent 
roughly in 1947. 


Mr. Irvine: Now, I just want to ask you another question or two. You 
have the capital stock of $400,000? 


Mr. Wiuson: Yes. 


Mr. Irvine: Does it not appear to you that a depreciation of $41,000 in the 
one case and of $45,000 in the other—$45,775 in the one case and $41,425 in the 
other—that is how much? What is the total depreciation allowed in 1947? 


Mr. Srormmr: I find it most difficut to follow you, sir. 


Mr. Irvine: Well, you had depreciation which apparently is a slow kind of 
depreciation and there is an accelerated depreciation—you have your regular 
depreciation which amounted to $52,114.44 in 1946 and $45,775.24 in 1947; then 
you have speeded-up depreciation, called accelerated depreciation of $41,425? 


Mr. Stormer: That is right. That is money that we want to retain in the 
business and use for the future. 


Mr. Wiuson: That is to pay for equipment. 
Mr. Irvine: That would be around $87,000? 
Mr. Stormer: Yes, if you add the two together. 


Mr. Irvine: Then I want to ask you, do you not think that is a rather large 
depreciation for a capital investment of $400,000? 


Mr. Stormer: Well, if you will look at Exhibit A, the main exhibit, you will 
see that we had an invested capital of $848,000, not just the initial investment 
of $400,000 itself. What we have done sir is, as we have said before, we plowed 
our profits back into the business. We have put the cash that comes from 
depreciating the assets back into the business and have greatly increased our 
capital employed in the business, that is equipment capital—capital equipment 
used in the business—that is the way in which we have built up that $848,000. 


Mr. Irvine: By whatever name you call it, you have in this year 1947 an 
item of $41,425 accelerated depreciation and you have net earnings of $113,892.87 
for net. earnings, with $45,775 for ordinary depreciation. Do you not think that 
with such margins you could have staggered along with a loaf that would have 
sold for 13 cents? 


Mr. Witson: We again get back to the point that as far as that accelerated 
surplus is concerned it is put aside for the definite purpose of replacement. If 
you will turn to exhibit 6 it will give you a little idea of what those replacements 
are going to cost. 


Mr. Fitemine: Would Mr. Irvine permit one qestion? 
Mr. Irvine: I am just about finished. 


Mr. Fiemine: It is on the question of depreciation. Has your basis of 
setting up your depreciation and accelerated depreciation been approved by 
the Income Tax Department? 


Mr. Stormer: This accelerated depreciation we speak of here is not used 
for income tax purposes. In other words, the stockholders have agreed that 
we take this $41,000 out of our profits and set it aside for investment in the 
business. As a matter of fact, all of our profits go back in the business. 

Mr. Irvine: Your profit would have been $113,000 otherwise? 

Mr. Srormer: Yes, sure, that is right. 

Mr. Fiemine: So much for the item of accelerated depreciation, but on the 


the other item of depreciation has the basis of computation of that item been 
approved by the Income Tax Department? , 
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Mr. Srormer: That is absolutely right. That is what we may call regular 
depreciation that any company would use for any asset which is not completely 
depreciated. We run 24 hours a day. We qualify for 15 per cent depreciation | 
on our machinery and equipment. 

Mr. Mayyuew: What about trucks and cars? 

Mr. Stormer: That is 25 per cent the first year and 25 per cent the second 
year until you have— 

Mr. Irvine: Of course, I want to say I appreciate that they ought to have 
some depreciation but my suggestion is it is too high. 

Mr. Wiuson: It is not too high in view of what we are going to be faced 
with in order to make these replacements. You will notice the original equipment 
cost us $270,000, and all of it has to be replaced. It has got to be replaced. 

Mr. Irvine: In how many years? my 

Mr. Witson: We have been working that equipment for 24 hours a day 
for about five years, which is equivalent to 15 or 18 years normal wear. Normal 
wear is a single shift. where you have time to take care of your equipment. Our 
trucks are anywhere from 1938 to 1941. They all have to be replaced. 

Mr. Irvine: They are worth more now than they were when you bought 
them? 

Mr. Witson: You would not think so with what we had to pay for some 
of the ones we got in Montreal. 

Mr. Braupry: You stated earlier that the consumer demand tended to sliced 
bread rather than unsliced bread? 

Mr. Wizson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Breaupry: I am referring to page 9 of your exhibit. The figures there 
for February do not seem to bear that out unless sandwich loaves come under 
a different category. 

Mr. Witson: That is another loaf of bread, but you are now referring to 
the fact the volume dropped off in February? 

Mr. Braupry: Yes. 


Mr. Wiuson: Did you hear of the power shortage? You cannot bake bread 
when your plant is shut down. 

Mr. Braupry: I am comparing your figures between unsliced and sliced 
which in February, including sandwich loaves, showed a higher production for 
unsliced than for sliced. 

Mr. Witson: You are including sandwich bread in that? 

Mr. Braupry: Yes. 

Mr. Witson: We have not introduced sandwich bread in the sliced, but 
you will also notice as far as our sandwich bread is concerned it is unsliced and 
it has shown a rapid decrease in volume, which is due to the sliced bread. It is 
going into the sliced although it is a different type of loaf. 

Mr. Braupry: Therefore you are fairly definite there is a consumer trend 
towards sliced bread? 

Mr. Wiison: That is right. 

Mr. Buaupry: Is it an accepted fact in the trade that it is easier to sell, and 
from a sales angle cheaper to sell, what is more in demand than what is less 
in demand? 

Mr. Witson: Will you repeat that one again? 

__, Mr. Beaupry: Is it an accepted fact in the trade, generally speaking, that 
it is easier from a sales cost point of view, and therefore cheaper, to sell what 
is more in demand than what is less in demand? 

Mr. Wison: Not in the bread business. 
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Mr. Braupry: Not in the bread business? 

Mr. Witson: No. 

Mr. Breaupry: You are very definite that in the bread business it is not 
cheaper? 

Mr. Witson: Not in the bread business. Things are different. 
Mr. Breaupry: Should it not be cheaper to sell what the public wants than 
what it wants in a lesser quantity or to a lesser extent? 

Mr. Wizson: Not necessarily so. If there are economies coming in through 
raw materials and the reduction of prices and so on of our raw materials, maybe 
yes, but from a strict selling standpoint, no. 


Mr. Beaupry: I want to refer to your Exhibits 3 and 4. 

Mr. Witson: What exhibit was that? 

Mr. Braupry: Exhibits 3 and 4. Would you explain why, when your trade 
delivery costs per thousand loaves are similar in the case of sliced and unsliced 
bread, the item selling salary and expense is higher in the case of sliced than in 
the case of unsliced bread? 

Mr. Witson: That is right. 

Mr. BrAaupry: Can you explain to me why, please? 

Mr. Witson: That is because of the difference in the price. 

Mr. Stormer: What was the question again, please? 

Mr. Braupry: Why is the item, selling salary and expense higher in the 
case of sliced bread than unsliced bread? 

Mr. Stormer: I think you said trade delivery— 

Mr. Braupry: I said the trade delivery figures are similar but selling salary 
and expense is higher in the case of sliced bread than unsliced. Would you 
explain to me why, please? 

Mr. Wiuson: Because there is a difference in price. One is 114 cents and the 
other is 12 cents, so you are paying commission on 12 cents instead of paying 
it on 114 cents. 

Mr. Braupry: Your commission is different? 

Mr. Wiuson: Yes. 

Mr. Braupry: But I notice in the case of trade delivery there is no variation. 
Is it because you pay no commission on trade delivery? 

Mr. Stormer: What we mean by trade delivery is the cost of operating our 
trucks and any freight, containers, and so on. There would be no difference 
in cost there. 

Mr. Braupry: It does not refer to your delivery to the trade? 

Mr. Stormer: No, only the operation of the truck. The salary of salesmen 
selling is a separate matter. This is the cost of operating the trucks, any freight, 
containers, or anything like that. There would be no difference in the weight 
or in the size. 

Mr. Braupry: Is it the same reason for the difference in your trade discount 
of 1-88 for sliced bread and 1-81 for unsliced bread? 

Mr. Witson: What is that? 

Mr. Braupry: Is it the same reason for the difference of 4 a cent in the 
selling price? 

Mr. Witson: That depends entirely on the volume of business done by the 
customers who are getting the 5 per cent. It depends on the amount that they sell. 
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Mr. Beaupry: And the difference for February is justified by the fact that 
you sold—I am referring to one week which may be unfair; you will let me know 
if it is—203,000 loaves in the week of the 28th of sliced bread as against 168,000 - 
of unsliced. 


Mr. Stormer: Are you referring to trade discount now? 


Mr. Braupry: I am asking if that 5 per cent trade discount which works out 
to a difference of— 


Mr. Stormer: I think we have a little complicated problem there. 

Mr. Bravpry: I do not want to complicate it. It may have no revelance. 

Mr. Srormer: It really has not. } 

Mr. Braupry: Is it the same reason that justifies the difference in the item, 
advertising, rent, taxes and management, quoted as 3-69 for sliced bread? 

Mr. Stormer: The increase in trade discount per thousand loaves would be 
relatively the same as what causes the increase in the salesmen’s salaries. 

Mr. Braupry: Would that also apply to the item, advertising, rent, taxes 
and management? 

Mr. Witson: The item of advertising, rent, taxes and management is bear- 
ing its portion of the expense. It is being spread over different varieties. 

Mr. Braupry: Are you dividing your rent and your taxes and your manage- 
ment between sliced and unsliced bread? 

Mr. Srormer: Percentage-wise, but here we show it on a thousand loaves, 
the cost per thousand loaves. 

Mr. Beaupry: You bring it down percentage-wise. ; 

Mr. Stormer: I think if you were to divide your selling cost in each instance 
into the figure shown that you would probably arrive at about the same 
percentage. 

Mr. BEaupry: So that over all your selling cost for sliced bread, which is 
shown as being higher than the selling cost for unsliced bread, is justified by the 
fact you are selling more of it than the other kind? 

Mr. Witson: We again get back to the basic principle that we have adopted. 
As far as we are concerned we intend to make bread stand on its own feet. As 
far as we are concerned we are going to do everything we can to interfere with 
the bread business drifting back to the conditions that existed in 1939 and prior 
thereto when labour was getting 38 cents an hour, in order to produce a cheap 
loaf of bread. 

Mr. Braupry: You stated that earlier. That is not an answer -to my 
question. My question is this. Is your higher cost on sliced bread as against 
eee bread justified by the fact you are selling more of it than of the other 

ype! 

Mr. Witson: We do not attempt to justify it from that standpoint. 

Mr. ‘Braupry: Well, without justification is that the reason? 

Mr. Stormer: These costs are worked out on a thousand loaves basis. 

Mr. Beavupry: What difference does that make? 

Mr. Stormer: I do not know. 

Mr. Braupry: I do not either. 

Mr. Srormer: I am trying to tell you how we arrive at our figures. 

Mr. Braupry: I appreciate that, but you have indicated you are selling 
more sliced than unsliced bread, and because you sell more that is the only 


reason you have given me so far. It costs you more to sell it per thousand or 
per unit. 
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Mr. Srormmr: I think the reason is that we have indicated that salesmen’s 
salary and commission enters into it. Have we got that straight? 


Mr. Braupry: I appreciate that. 
Mr. Srormrr: Have we got trade discount? 
Mr. Bravupry: I appreciate that. 


Mr. Stormer: The only thing left is a difference of 4 cents a thousand loaves 
of bread for administration and all these other things, rent and taxes and group 
insurance and pensions, and all these things. 


Mr. Braupry: I will make this suggetsion. Does it follow from your 
statement? 


Mr. Stormer: Yes. I did not work all these figures up myself, but as I 
recollect it that is also percentage-wise. In other words, if we divide 115, the 
selling value, into 3:65, and then divide 120 into 3-69 I think we will come up 
with about the same percentage. 

Mr. Braupry: Does it follow from that if your sliced bread could sell at 
14 cents that your cost for sliced bread would be lower? 

Mr. Witson: I did not get that one. Would you repeat that question 
again? 

Mr. Braupry: We are working within a very narrow circle. You have 
said your cost is higher because your bread sells higher. I am suggesting to you 
if your bread sold for less your cost would decrease, strangely enough. 

Mr. Srormer: Yes, on those three items that we mentioned, yes, sir. 

Mr. Braupry: I am discussing sliced bread. 


Mr. Stormer: On those three items we mentioned. We mentioned sales- 
men’s salaries, trade discounts, and administration. 


Mr. Braupry: I appreciate that, but it still follows if you sold your bread 
for less your cost would be less? 

Mr. Stormer: Per thousand loaves of bread. Your percentage might not be. 

Mr. Witson: All right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Breaupry: That is all, thank you. 

The Cuairman: Any other questions? 


Mr. MacInnis: I would like to ask a question on Exhibit 5, wages in manu- 
facturing. You give the rate in 1939 in your four categories as 38, 38, 38 and 
42. Would you know how many employees there are in each category. 


Mr. Witson: It would be a rough guess. I could not tell you exactly. 


Mr. Stormer: [ think that is an awfully difficult problem. At that time 
we were running one shift a day. Today we are running three shifts. 


Mr. Witson: That would be only one shift, anyway. 

Mr. MacInnis: Would you know how many relief men you have got? 
Mr. Wiuson: Relief men—you have one or two to each shift. 

Mr. MacInnis: One or two to each shift? 


Mr. Witson: You know what a relief man is. He relieves each of these 
other jobs. 


Mr. MacInnis: What percentage of the total staff would the relief men be? 


Mr. Srormer: It is difficult to answer. I will have to explain it this way. 
We have to have enough relief men so that every man working in the shop has a 
relief. period. 


Mr. Witson: In the morning and in the afternoon. 
Mr. Stormer: In the morning and in the afternoon. ~ 
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Mr. MacInnis: Would there be as many relief men as there are ordinary 
staff? . 

Mr. Stormer: Oh, no. 

Mr. MacInnis: When you were figuring the percentage of increase, the 
increase for relief men from August, 1939 to January, 1948, was from 38 
cents to 86 cents, but for the oven men it was from 38 cents to 83 cents, for 
the bakers’ helpers from 38 cents to 81 cents, and for the mixers from 42 cents 
to 85 cents. You said the percentage of the increase was 126 per cent. 

Mr. Witson: There were two percentages given. Mr. Winters gave one 
which we agreed to and Mr. Stormer gave another one which we agreed to. 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not know that the one stated by Mr. Winters was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Witson: All right, we will agree to it. It is 117 or 118 per cent. 

Mr. MacInnis: If you take bakers’ helpers and mixers you have a still lower 
percentage of wage increase, have you not? 

Mr. Witson: Yes, but you would still be over 100 per cent. 

Mr. MacInnis: There is a difference between 100 per cent and 126 per cent. 

Mr. Witson: That is right. There is a difference in the job, too. 

Mr. MacInnis: Now, you have wages for manufacturing, wages for 
shipping, wages for office staff. Have you got the executive salaries for August, 
1939 and January, 1948? 

Mr. Stormer: No, sir. 

Mr. MacInnis: Do they not enter into your cost of production? 

Mr. Stormer: Not to any extent whatever, not to any great extent. 

Mr. MacInnis: It depends on how much they are, I suppose. 

Mr. Irvine: It does not matter what they are. They must make some 
difference. 

Mr. MacInnis: If you put in the increase in labour as a reason for raising 
ee of bread then I think we should have the executive salaries for the same 
period. 

Mr. Stormer: You mean the gentlemen who are named on the front of this, 
I presume? 4 

Mr. MacInnis: The people who, in the ordinary sense of the term, are on 
the executive of the company. 

Mr. MayuHew: Do you want that by percentage? ; 

Mr. MacInnis: Well no, it was given by the others as so much per hour, 
or per week, and as we have it now the salaries are given on an annual basis. 
You would have it on an annual basis? 

Mr. Srormer: We have, for the gentlemen listed on this sheet for the year 
1948. To the best of my recollection it is $18,300 which would have to be 
divided equally between bread operations and cake operations. That gives us 
roughly $9,150 a year, divided into the number of loaves of bread we make, or 
the pounds we make, and it would be almost impossible to figure it out. 

Mr. MacInnis: For the five men on the front page? ; 


Mr. Stormer: I left one man off, I am sorry. Make that figure $23,000 
and divide that equally. You will then have $11,500 for bread operations let us 
say, and $11,500 for cake operations. 


Mr. Mactinnts: That is for the five persons mentioned here on exhibit 46? 
Mr. Srormemr: Yes. 
Mr. MacInnis: When were these salaries in effect? 
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4 
‘Mr, Stormer: I am giving you today’s figures. 
j Mr. MacInnis: That is the total salary for the five men concerned—or the 
ten men? 
Mr. Stormer: That is the amount that is charged to these operations, 
yes sir. 
Mr. MaciInnis: Is that the total amount of the salaries paid? 
Mr. Wiison: As far as Christie’s Bread Limited, that is the entire amount 
that is paid. 
Mr. MacInnis: Well what would the rest of the salaries of these people be 
charged to? 
| Mr. Witson: Other operations. 


Mr. MacInnis: Other firms? You mentioned yesterday that there were 
three subsidiaries of the National Biscuit Company of the United States in 
Canada. They were Christie Brown & Company,— 

‘Mr. Srormer: Canadian Shredded Wheat Company and Christie’s Bread 
Limited. 
. 4 ae MacInnis: From whom does Christie’s Bread Limited purchase their 
our 
Mr. Stormer: We have it right here. Copeland, Midland; Lake of the 
Woods; Weyburn Flour Mills, Weyburn, Saskatchewan; Maple Leaf; and 
~§$t. Lawrence, in Montreal. We have just started there, as we have already 
brought out, but in Montreal we will be buying from St. Lawrence Milling 
Company. 
Mr. MacInnis: Do you import any flour? 
Mr. Stormer: No sir. 
Mr. MacInnis: From whom do you purchase your molasses? 
Mr. Stormer: I do not know; I would not know who we are buying it from. 
Mr. Pinarp: Is it any other subsidiary? 


Mr. Witson: We purchase it from different sources. We purchase Cuban 
molasses. 


Mr. PINArp: Yes. 


Mr. Witson: We do purchase some from—well not a subsidiary, but a 
department of the Company. 


Mr. Stormer: I would like to make a statement at this point. We get 

very valuable service from our parent company, from the purchasing and sales 

department, the advertising department, the engineering department, and so on, 
and they do not charge us one cent. 


Mr. Pinarp: But they own your company. 

Mr. Stormer: That is all right, they are quite justified in charging us. 

Mr. MacInnis: Would you expect that to happen with their interest in your 
company? 

Mr. Stormer: Not necessarily. 


Mr. Wison: They could make us stand on our own feet in that respect and 
make us put in our own laboratories, our own engineering department, and all 
that. 


Mr. Stormer: We get the benefit of all that. 

Mr. MacInnis: Do you import any of your molasses? 

Mr. Wison: Yes, I told you we did. We import it from several sources. 
Mr. MacInnis: From whom do you buy your cartons? 


Mr. Witson: They are bought from several sources too. 
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“Mr. MacInnis: Are they purchased from a subsidiary of the National 
Biscuit Company? 

Mr. Witson: No. 

Mr. Prvarp: How about your wrappers? 

Mr. Witson: They are bought— 

Mr. Stormer: They are bought from a firm in Peterborough. 

Mr. Witson: Yes, and one firm right here in Ottawa. 

Mr. MacInnis: What is the present capacity of your bakery in terms of 
pounds of bread? 

Mr. Witson: That is a hard one. Every week we could give a different 
answer. 

Mr. Srormer: We are at practically 100 per cent capacity. 

Mr. MacInnis: 100 per cent capacity? 

Mr. Wirson: Yes, and you have a table there. In the high week it was 
480,000 loaves. We may still be able to squeeze it a bit. : 

The CuarrMANn: The high week was 487,000. 

Mr. MacInnis: I notice from the table exhibit No. 8 that your production 
has been increasing very rapidly. 

Mr. Witson: That is right. 

Mr. MacInnis: You have gone up from 2,655,200 pounds in January, 1947 
to 3,246,396 pounds in December, 1947? 
Mr. Witson: Yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: If your bread sales increased beyond your capacity how 
would you meet that situation? 

Mr. Wiuson: We have already been faced with that, and if you will notice 
on sheet 9 our production, due to power shortages during the month of February 
and the gas shortage down in the peninsula, dropped off. We had to put our 
customers on a quota basis and we have to be as fair as we can and give an 
equitable distribution. 

Mr. MacInnis: Well then to meet your increasing sales in a short time 
would be a rather costly business would it not? I think I gather that from 
Exhibit No. 6. 

Mr. Stormer: Agreed. 

Mr. MacInnis: You agree with that. 

Mr. Stormer: That is right; we have shown that on Exhibit 6. We could 
have picked out a hundred items but we thought that. Exhibit 6 would give the 
illustration. 

Mr. MacInnis: Would there be any relation between the danger of exceeding 
your capacity and the increase in the price of bread? 

Mr. Wiuson: No. 

Mr. MacInnis: You were not worried about losing any of your custom, or 
not much of it, because you could, with your present capacity, only supply a 
certain amount. 

Mr. Witson: Yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: The amount of the trade that you had at the present time. 

Mr. Witson: Yes, but I do not follow you through. If you will repeat the 
question—I am a bit off the track there. 

Mr. MacInnis: Well let us put it another way? If you had unused bakery 


capacity would it not follow that you would not put up your price if you felt 
that was going to reduce your sales? 
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Mr. Witson: I cannot see that at all. 

Mr. Stormer: I think the thought is, Mr. Wilson, that we have taken 
advantage of the popularity of our bread and we did not need to worry about 
our capacity. 

Mr. MacInnis: No, I think you took advantage of your capacity to produce 
to the limit of your capacity and raised the price because you did not have 
- anything to lose. 


Mr. Witson: Oh, no, no. No, that is definitely wrong. Again we come back 
to what our costs tell us to do, and we come back to the fact that we intend 
- to make and keep bread on its own feet. We do not intend to allow things to 
drift back to the conditions in 1939 when labour was getting 38 cents an hour 
in order to make cheap bread. We are going to produce bread as reasonably 
as we can for the public, but when it comes to pushing the price of bread down 
you have got to take into consideration the people who are going to be involved 
in it. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is quite true and in pushing it up you have got to 
take into consideration the people with limited incomes who buy it. 

Mr. Wiison: As far as consumer acceptance of our bread is concerned we 

are satisfied that we have consumer acceptance. 
Mr. MacInnis: It has already been shown your profits have increased, and 
at the time you raised the price of bread you had one of the best years. Now 
_ then if you are going to make each department stand on its own feet, does it 
not follow you should reduce to a greater extent the prices of production in 
other departments? 

Mr. Witson: That will automatically happen, sir, as we go along. 

Mr. MacInnis: It has not happened. 

Mr. Witson: Oh, yes, it has in one item. 

Mr. MacInnis: It has not happened to the extent that it shows in the figures 
_ that you have given us. The profits are higher than they have been. They 
were higher in January of this year than at any other period. 

The CHarrMan: What is the answer to that question? 

Mr. Wiuson: The answer is just simply this, Mr. Chairman. We have been 
very sincere, and very straightforward, and very honest with the figures we have 
given you. We feel we are making a reasonable profit and until somebody comes 
along and shows what a reasonable profit is and that we are not in line—we will 
_ line up when somebody comes along and gives us a definition of a reasonable 
price, but until they do we are going along the way we are. 

Mr. MacInnis: You are going to decide what is a reasonable price? 

Mr. Witson: Yes, definitely. We are going to run our own business. 

The CuarrMan: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Winters: May I ask just one question, a brief question for clarification. 
Yesterday I think the witness said—and this has reference to exhibit 3—the 
witness said that the figure for 100 per cent wholesale selling value was $115. 
Then I think the witness said against that figure there was a discount which 
would bring it down to $103, roughly. Is that the same discount that is referred 
_to below as “trade discount”, or are they separate? 

Mr. StorMer: That is right. 

Mr. Winters: They are one and the same thing. 

Mr. Witson: That is right, they are the same thing. 

Mr. Dypr: Before the adjournment, I think we should mark as an exhibit 
_ the letter and statement which Mr. Johnston brought out. I think it would be 
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most convenient for the committee if the statement were to appear in the record 
immediately after the letter which was read into the minutes. 
The meeting adjourned to meet again this afternoon at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


—The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 

The Cuarrman: The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Dype: I will call Mr. Manning, representing George Weston Bread and 
Cakes Limited. 


Harold Bowles Manning, 610 Dupont Street, Toronto, called and 


sworn: 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Would you give the committee your full name, please?—A. Harold 
Bowles Manning. 

Q. Your address?—A. 610 Dupont Street, Toronto. 

Q. Your occupation?—A. Vice President and Managing Director, George 
Weston Bread and Cakes, Limited. | 

Q. Will you give us briefly the nature of the business done by your com- 
pany? Do you sell retail house-to-house?—A. We do. : 

Q. Do you supply retail stores?—A. We do. 

Q. And institutions?—A. Right. 

Q. Do you sell to chain stores?—A. To a very limited degree. — 

Q. Has George Weston Bread and Cakes Limited any corporate relationship 
with any other company?—A. We are a subsidiary of George Weston Limited 
who own all our stock. 

Q. And have you any other relationship, corporate relationship with any 
other company?—A. We own all the stock of Dietrich Bakeries Limited in 
Kitchener. 

Q. And have you any relationship with a flour milling company by way of 
long-term contract?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How do you buy your flour; from day to day or from time to time?—A. 
We buy it on the open market from four or five different suppliers as required. 

Q. Would you name those suppliers, please? A. The Copeland Flour Mills, 
in Midland; the Ogilvie Flour Mills in Montreal, the Purity Flour Mills in 
Toronto and the Robinhood Flour Mills in Montreal. 

Q. Mr. Manning, some reference has previously been made to an incident or 
two with reference to your company. You may have seen some report of the 
evidence that was given with regard to the supply of bread to Pickering Farms 
Limited ‘by Mr. Arnold. Do you supply his store with bread?—A. We do. 

Q. Have you continued to supply his store with bread for the last 6 months? 
A. We have. | 

Q. Was there any interruption ever at any time?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. And you supply him with bread at the same price that you supply other 
retailers?7—A. Right. 

Q. There is no difference whatever between the way you supply bread to’ 
Arnold than there is to any other retail store?—A. Well, of a type similar to 
Arnold’s; Arnold is a large customer and one of those who enjoys the 5 per cent 
discount; but other than that special discount there is no difference. 
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Q. The evidence given on page 775 of the proceedings was that a representa- 


> tive of Weston’s called on Mr. Arnold some time following January 29 of this 
_-year; do you know who that representative was?—A. He was the salesman who 
operates in that district. I have not his name. 


Q. Have you had any report of the reason for his going to see Arnold?—A. 
He went to see Mr. Arnold in connection with the advance in the price of bread. 

Q. And did he say he was going to raise the price of bread?—A. He advised 
him the price of bread would be raised, yes. 

Q. Do you know whether that visit took place after or before the visit to 
Toronto by someone from Christie’s? Do you know that?—A. I do not know, 
to my own knowledge. 

Q. No?—A. But I understand from reports that it was subsequent to the 
visit from Christie's. 

Q. Did you or any official of your company tell Mr. Arnold that he had 
to sell at any particular price?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is there any price on the wrapper of the bread that you supply to 
Arnold’s?—A. 14 cents, yes. 

Q. And that is the price at which you expect the bread to be sold at retail, 
isn’t it?—A. That is correct, unsliced—15 cents on the sliced. 

Q. Do you know that Arnold’s are selling at a lower price than that?—A. 
We do. 

Q. Have you taken any disciplinary measures or any retaliatory measures 
of any kind against Arnold?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Do you know a retailer by the name of Lucatch in Toronto?—A, No. 

Q. Do you know a store that is called the Old Colony Market?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether your company supplies bread to that store?—A. 
I do not know. 

Q. I am going to ask you to find that out, Mr. Manning, and write a letter 
letting me know whether you supplied bread to Mr. Lucatch, and at what 
price, and whether there has been any interruption in your supply to him. 

Mr. Jounston: Or threatened interruption; did you include that? 

Mr. Dyve: Or threatened interruption. 

The Witness: Would you give me a memorandum on that? 

Mr. DypeE: Yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. I have asked you, Mr. Manning, to bring with you certain information 
with reference to your company and you have brought with you the consolidated 
financial statement dated December 27, 1947, audited, have you?—A. Right. 

Q. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Manning has co-operated with me to the fullest 
extent in this regard. This only reached him this ‘morning and it has not been 
possible to multigraph it but I understand, Mr. Manning, that you will be able 
to supply the committee with additional copies?—A. Correct. 

Q. Would you supply us with, say, 20 copies—A. Yes. 

Mr. Dype: This will be Exhibit 48. 


Exutpsit No. 48: Consolidated financial statement, George Weston Bread 
and Cakes Limited. (See appendix). 


The CHarrMan: It may be difficult for members of the committee if there 
is only one copy. 


Mr. Dype: It has not been possible, Mr. Chairman, to get it down sooner 
because it was not in Ottawa until this morning. 


The CHarrMAN: Well, then, you will have to have a pretty thorough 
examination on it, Mr. Dyde. 
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Mr. Irvine:-We can’t do much with something we haven’t seen, Mr. 
. Chairman. i 

The Cuarrman: They have not seen this. You will have to take it right 
the way through. 

Mr. Fiemrne: If we are going to have additional copies and they will not 
be available today I would suggest that Mr. Manning, instead. of providing 
additional copies, wait until it is printed in our proceedings. We are getting 
those quite promptly now. ; 

The Cuatmrman: I was looking to see how much is in it. It is not very 
extensive. 

Mr. Dype: No, it is not long. 4 

The CuarrmMan: Is that agreeable, gentlemen? 

Some Hon. Members: Agreed. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Mr. Manning, perhaps you could help the committee in this respect; 
you have also brought additional information which was brought at my request 
and would you be able to say whether the additional information which you are 
about to produce contains most of the information that is in that audit state- 
ment?—A. I would feel that the exhibits we are submitting would contain prac- 
tically everything the committee would require. 

Q. Then with reference to the additional information you have brought a 
statement consisting of 11 pages giving information as requested and you are 
now producing this, are you?—A. Right. 


Mr. Dype: That will be Exhibit 49. 


Exursir No. 49: Statement submitted by George Weston Bread and Cakes 
Limited, re cost of bread. 


EXHIBIT 49 
(1) 
SUBMITTED BY GEO. WESTON BREAD AND CAKES, LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


INCORPORATED 1926. A WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY OF GEORGE WESTON 
LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


The company operates bread bakeries at Toronto, Kingston, Sudbury and Kirkland Lake, 
in Ontario, and distributes from these bakeries and through depots located at: Toronto, 
Barrie, Woodstock, Oshawa, Stratford, Belleville, Guelph, Peterborough, and in addition 
operates ia subsidiary, Dietrich Bakeries Limited, with plant at Kitchener, Ontario. 


(2) and (4) 
GEO. WESTON BREAD AND CAKES, LIMITED 


Brands of Bread 
First Quality—Weston’s Enriched, Buttermilk Scone; sundry—Whole Wheat, Sandwich, 
French Sticks, Dutch Brown. 
Second Quality—Mealtyme, Lunch Box. 


BREAD SALES, WEEK FEBRUARY 7, 1948 


Retail Wholesale Total Percentage 
Loaves—First quality -,.......6000000. 209,562 181,205 390,767 92-8 
Second cqualitysearcis Geo ees 14,261 16,195 30,456 7-2 


EOL ISIE Sa Gi rear A nN open ns 223,823 197,400 421,223 100-0 


ca 
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(3) 
SALES VOLUME (POUNDS) YEAR 1947 AND JANUARY, 1948 


(Operating statements are prepared for 9 accounting periods of 5 weeks each 
and for 1 period of 7 weeks in each year) 


d ’ 1947 September elas swiss set an Grote as 3,530,100 
Period ending (pounds) QEEODER AUS ES chix iors rapes ds ate arene sialese ey 3,506,600 
PSE WARY 8 Llcre eter tee + Soot kanal slats, < cheue 3,634,700 November 122 aecicticaccube a tieeG st 3,409,300 
March 8 ........eeeeer eee eeeeeee 3,641,000 IBY Ceti 0:5 4 Regen Secreta 3,320,600 
INV SBE ALIOA nr cor IC GR OR IOC 3,606,700 1948 
10 Wenig Ty Eg ee ere Seencice Ser, Ce er ace 3,577,600 Period ending (pounds) 
BIAITIE So LF sills, Se ieleie va Ons eae aes 3,554,100 SU AMNULAT: Yayo eter ie el ve fray ates ote aioe 3,305,900 
August 9 (7 weeks) ......--..-+- 5,033,500 
(5) 
PRICE OF BREAD 
Ontario 
September 1, 1947 September 18, 1947 
Grade Retail Wholesale Retail Wholesale 
MIT SPECUAIT YA lle < nfs vest stele tte seis emt sivlae'+ ees » -10 -08 +13 -104 
First quality (sliced) .............2-eeeeceeeces Vie ek binge a 
Recond. CUBLILY ae dectielic aiutksey Noche colts sierra: oa -08 065 “11 +095 
November 18, 1947 January 27, 1948 
Grade Retail Wholesale Retail Wholesale 
TRTUReTee MRO RRM INtinfle gies esol Old nee © Cac] pio Uraeolp spac Race iceac ot oe -14 +115 
First quality (sliced) .........---seceee ere rence +15 -12 “15 -12 
MecOnd GUAlity werety sas ore frrsie aye nieteyen - teus = suns * + a, “42 -105 
(6) 
FORMULAE 
First Second First Second 
quality quality quality quality 
Flour (special) ........... 210 Milk (sweetened condensed) 18 cara 
Flour (baking) \...:..%..-- 390 600 Shoppenin gem sats key atocts = 15 44 
VRS Re Rn oto ieee 12 104 Mali. syhupioa. sree cme. oe « 6 3 
MOAT EL OOGUA aie c iefetate.c aus cele 3 8 SW Ze16) ey Ob mcsid Cecil bo AO OS.8 GOING 8 ee 
thats ao, AMEN ies Siemens ei ares 15 134 Winters ttict aa recmcoeremeueres 384 360 
Ship @84 sue igoep a toocuneoor 18 
Rotallbsoy mea sate meucberke. 1,0694 9984 
(7) 
COST OF MANUFACTURING BREAD—24 OUNCE LOAF 
Period Ended Materials Shop Labour Oven Fuel Overhead cares gies 
ost 
February 1, 1947 ...... 3.42 94 09 44 4.89 
August 9, 1947 ......-. 3.69 1.08 10 of 5.24 
September 13, 1947 4.02 1.05) 10 43 5.60 
October 18, 1947 ...... 4.45 1.04 10 .45 6.04 
November 22, 1947 5.66 1.07 10 53 7.36 
December 27, 1947 6.112 1.16 10 .66 8.04 
January 31, 1948 ...... 5.34 Ley 12 .70 {i.3®: 


AVERAGE SELLING PRICE AND COSTS PER 24 OUNCE LOAF OF BREAD 
Average carrie Wiages and Vehicle Admin. Total Profit or 


Selling g Route Expense Expense Cost Loss per 

- Price Cost Expense Loaf 
February 1, 1947 8.72 4.89 2.16 93) 50 8.48 0.24 
March 8, 1947 ...... 8.74 5.01 2.08 .84 51 8.54 0.20 
Aprik 125 1947> ...4% 8.67 4.96 redid .86 51 8.44 0.23 
nea ly ed SY es oe 8.76 5.10 2.18 .90 51 8.69 0.07 
dunes. 20s L047 2... 8.84 B21 2.22 .88 52 8.83 0.01 
August. 9, 1947 ...... 8.68 5.24 2.20 .86 47 8.77 0.09 
September 18, 1947 8.70 5.60 2.23 96 59 9.38 0.68 
October 18, 1947 ..... 1 .37 6.04 2.60 .98 70 10.32 1.05 
November 22, 1947 ... 11.64 7.36 2.60 1.00 74 11.70 0.06 
December 27, 1947 ... 11.82 8.04 2.78 1.29 68 12.79 0.97 
January 31, 1948 .... 12.06 1.30 2.91 1333 67 12.24 0.18 
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INGREDIENT COST PER LOAF 

First Quality 

Flour Other Ingredients Total 
September 1, 1947’ ........: PRA 1,59 3.70 
Navenber Ue On ate mien rans 3.99 1.59 5.54 
SanUaryrels LOS en crests aye neces 3.71 1.63 5.34 
Rebruary -1; 1948 Sica. . a's 3.64 1.63 5.27 

Second Quality 

Flour Other Ingredients Total 
September 1, 1947 ........- Zale 61 2.78 
November 1, 1947 .......... 4.13 .61 4.74 
RAAT Viet sl OAR ie iclere oneyoii 01s 3.86 61 4.47 
February 1, 1948. <...2....6: 3.80 61 4.41 


WAGE INFORMATION 


Toronto Labour Cost per Pound of Bread—Includes supervision, baking, wrapping, packing 
and general shipping maintenance: 


Period Cents 
Wen O48 is fake meter ess ceacet bee ereceu annie alelateeat ores paral uae oiageue AL 
VISA LOLA es Ole Pees Mit wee Bae atin PRD tae tug a phen ote Daalerewetiate dons 4e00 
MiG aryl GED Ge cheney cote eats tO ead Sranajiy sehstieoriaselaeus ote Meee Soe aa .51 
Meare TOAG rae seth dione lebscmenndcmis ees tala ser ayreeeoe ates cues aia nolan eeeenee ee . 60 
Year 1947— 
EDT Ua Eyal ise aeaderate ter ae Unstelg cate hele rancasnt heme or ate ees . 63 
SW Ave] oleate ak ar ie RCN eC Py Rn eo Sesh MencMotatame cay et ie NIL 63 
VATS: 12) 3 ote ES iia grits Nat ae Tet Ae gh a ee 63 
a ES oa WV ie DR Pes. aig is amnNn one ne UNM N MOET. Jo Sa. 64 
Ubeh staph d Mute eur ALT Ma rah ane iee ine PaeUnceb Ol. tA Sar 65 
August 9° (07 weeks) pehc.\casnenele onsite ti sist oetvlelsahrnerae ber 
SOD ESN DET AWS Dees wees Pepe Shenk pete ee acter anne .70 
QOeteber® [8 oeiairaske ee aire MESO en cele aes Cita eee .69 
November reas Ste citins trons Sinnene un noes eine ae a 
December 27 waive se es ee ee daca ee ae eaeh 
Year 1948— = 
SATAY. Os ee roe eae Seg ae aR ano eer .78 
Salesmen’s Commission Rates— 
Re talas akeiccy ates ances eee ee terom coer aarqaitey het coos Mae aan 15% 
Wholesales 2a ce tts ek acer rR RU MTRS sels nia an eae 9% 
Guarantees, S23 seen, Peak ee ied Eee Ente nan pean ae EE $10.00 
Salesmen’s Average Weekly Wage— 
February. 143s fv Cup caeeet Bene pac Wem ene Gnac Mekal Wine Aan Bila $36.41 
Hebrvary = 190460 0 to peed ©, ake. ene tide specs se ee ee 46.10 


FLOUR INVENTORY 


Barrels 
Inventory, Septembers13,, W947 nn iit. s 2 als eo oee's eiaes Pee 3,002 
Received: 
September: 13— September 18"... soso, ae oem ee 2,325 
5,677 
Used: 
September 13—September 18 ...............0c.c00: 1,606 
‘Balance? on-hand September: 187) i as ous cave oe ee 4,071 
(Approximately ten days supply.) 
AVERAGE FLOUR INVENTORY PRICES 
eptember sly NOAM ON Pr ee Ne oe eRe ae $3.95 
NOvembe tale dain Sears vce aera. 2 en fas 7.90 
PRETAT Valens B OAS Lon Se dre dette. Meanie uiaa Oye peepee Ohaelh epee ema ae 7.20 
Bisa Tye se MOSS soto as Met ale Rete tc (he alate he eae a 7.10 


ORES et oy Ree eae Cir are Seen Ae ren al oc ie une! Pema, og “1, th 7.00 


ee ee 
~%, 

i 9 eee 
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“CONDENSED OPERATING eae en FOR THE YEARS ENDING 1943-1947 AND 


OR JANUARY, 1948 


Operating profit Per cent Operating profit Per cent 
Year before taxes on sales after taxes on sales 
RAIS Mere Coote Roe tate eet $116,201 4-13 $59,469 2°11 
OA ie Ase iia shoeeLacsoeas 105,623 3°59 60,389 2-05 
NOE yee Ae a ee sea eens 110,433 3°55 ; 45,833 1-47 
Te hae RO ae eye tlie 89,739 2°57 44,739 1-28 
1G Sy are a PN ae ae 90,627 2-29 torn 2-29 
January 1948 18,212 meee 4-70 


NET PROFIT ON INVESTMENT 


Per cent on- 


Investment Profit Investment 
TOE SM sa he ates wee aes $1,450,000 $59,469. 4-10 
EQ AAs eR S Bale, erreurs 1,438,000 60,389 4-21 
Oa gy Sota a alta riba, ale sats 1,586,000 45,833 2-95 
VOLES aera ote. Pee 1,521,000 44,739 2°94 
HO ats Slee tee Sree, sts 1.982,000 90,627 4-57 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Mr. Manning, who owns the stock of George Weston Limited, do you 
know?—A. There are over 3,000 shareholders scattered across North America 
and Europe. 

@. Are you an officer of that company?—A. I am a director. 

@. Is there any majority shareholder, a large shareholder of George Weston 
Limited? When I say large I mean quite considerable?—A. Mr. W. Garfield 
Weston is the largest individual shareholder. 

Q. Do you know what he holds as shareholder?—A. I do not. 


Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, I have not many questions to ask but I will be 
glad to go through this page by page which worked very well with an earlier 
witness; and I have no questions to ask on this page 1 of Exhibit 49. 


Mr. Fiemine: May I offer this suggestion? I think we got into some 
difficulty yesterday or the day before— it was the day before yesterday—by not 
going through the whole of an exhibit like this. I suggest Mr. Dyde ask the 
witness to make any comment on it page by page and go right through and then 
we come back and ask questions by individual pages. 


Mr. Dyve: I will be glad to do that, in fact I would prefer to do that. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Mr. Manning, would you turn to page 2 which seems to be marked pages 
2 and 4 in my copy, and I call your attention there to one or two matters. First 
of all I note toward the bottom of the page you show a percentage of 92-8 as 
being the percentage of first quality bread?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. I just call attention to that for this purpose that that indicates that a 
great percentage of your bread is of first quality; and may I ask this, why have 
a second quality—it comes to a very small proportion of your sales—why do 
you have it at all?—A. Some of our customers demand it. 

Q. How much less per loaf does it sell at ertail?—A. Two cents. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. Both of these loaves are of the same size?—A. They are both 24 ounce. 
Q. On these pages 2 and 4 of that first quality and all of the second quality 
are 24-ounce loaves?—A. That is correct; and I might mention the reason the 
page is marked 2 and 4 in this, Mr. Dyde, over the phone, -asked for certain 
information in numerical order and I have endeavoured to incorporate the 
answers to that information according to the numerical order in which he gave 
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it; in other words, the first item 2, that he requested, was the different brands 
of bread; and then item 4 was relative sales volume. That is the reason 2 and 4 
are on the one page. 


By Mr. Dyde:. 

Q. Who are the customers of your second quality bread; can you answer 
that?—A. Do you mean the type of customers? 

Q. No, I was thinking of the actual customers; do you sell that house-to- 
house?—A. The bulk of it I would say would be sold house-to-house. 

@. And do you recall at this minute any retail stores to whom you supply 
it?--A. Oh, we supply second quality bread to hundreds of retail stores but the 
volume of the second quality bread in relation to the total would be mostly 
in rural areas, the percentage in metropolitan areas is quite small. 

Q. And I am correct am I—I am not referring to that same page—in 
pointing out that your retail sales constitutes something more than half the 
total sales?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And retail means house-to-house?—A. That is correct. 

Mr. Mayzsanx: And the retail price of these two, the first and second 
qualities? 

The Wirnsss: 14 cents and 12 cents. 

Mr. Maypanx: Oh, I see that is on the next page. 


The CHamrMAN: You refer to a second quality bread; what about the 
quality of that bread, is it very much below nutritionally your No. 1? 

The Witness: The formula follows on a subsequent page. I think that is 
the answer. 

The CHarrmMAn: All right, thank you. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Then on page 3 there is one point which I would like you to comment on, 
Mr. Manning; I note that for your period ending January 31—is that a 5-week 
period?—A. That is correct. 

Q. There are sales of 3,305,900; that is for the last year, is it not?—A— 
That is correct. ; 

Q. It is not below the period for December 27 by very much but it seems 
to be a trend downwards since August, but August, of course, was a seven-week 
period?—A. A seven-week period, yes. 

Q. There is a trend downwards; how do you account for that?—A. The 
availability of other food items in the market. : 

Q. Is that what you mean as being the sole reason for that?—A. That is the 
major reason. 

Q. Has price had anything to do with it?—A. Well, bread is still the 
cheapest food and I would be surprised if price had much to do with it. 

_ Mr. Fremine: The trend downward really began in March; if you take 
five-sevenths of the August figure you find there is an unbroken downward trend 
that began in March. 

Mr. Dypr: You are quite correct; did you notice that, Mr. Manning? 

Mr, Firmine: It began in March of 1947. 


The Wirness: And since the spring of 1947 it has been generally 
downwards. 


The CHAIRMAN: What does the witness mean by “the cheapest food”? 
Bread is much higher now than it was before World War II? 
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The Wirness: Well, based on a calorie intake you get a much higher 
percentage of actual food value for the funds expended in bread than in any 
other food to my knowledge. 


The Cuarrman: That is what you mean, I just wanted to know what you 
meant when you said that it is the cheapest food. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Now, Mr. Manning, I am turning to page 5 where you give the retail 
and wholesale price of both qualities. I should have asked you earlier about 
prices. I am asking you that now. You do not show on pages 2 and 4 the 
proportion of sliced bread to unsliced bread although you refer to sliced and 
unsliced bread on page 5.—A. Sliced runs about 15 per cent. 

Q. Do you know whether there is an increase in the sales of your sliced?— 
A. A steady increase since its introduction. 

Q. It was introduced about November?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Actually on November 18?—A. I am not positive as to the exact date, 
but I am reasonably certain that was the date. 

Q. Are your wholesale prices subject to volume discounts? 
in a very limited number of cases. 

Q. Would you be able to say, perhaps, what cases they are, that is, 
purchasers of how much bread?—A. Well, in our dealings with the retail 
merchants we have no stated volume of business which would entitle a 
merchant to a discount. The bulk of those discounts would be to institutions 
such as hospitals or railways, and certain small chains such as Power stores 
or Pickering Farms, accounts of that type. 

Q. And when a purchaser is entitled to a volume discount can you 
tell the committee what it amounts to?—A. Five per cent. 

Q. And has that 5 per cent in any way been taken into account in the 
whoesale figures on page 5?—A. No, sir. 

Q. So that the members of the committee would have to understand that 
while the wholesale prices as quoted on this page are certain figures that some 
sales would carry a volume discount of 5 per cent?—A. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounston: Why is that not applied to all customers? Are there some 
preferred customers? Do I understand that? I understand it is not based 
on volume. 


Mr. Dypr: He explained what it was based on although I am sure you 
may wish to ask him further questions on that. 


A. No, except 


Mr. JoHnston: I am wondering why there are any preferred companies 
that get this, and why not give the same discount to everybody who deals 
with you. 


The Witness: It is not our policy to give it to merchants generally. 
Hotels, large restaurants, hospitals, government institutions, railways, and any 
large account of that type have been in the habit of enjoying that discount 
although there are a few store outlets which get it such as Power stores or 
Pickering Farms, small chains of that type, but it is not our policy to give it 
to the store trade generally regardless of the volume. 


_ The Cuatrman: Mr. Fleming makes the suggestion we ought to go through 
this first and then come back to questions. Perhaps you could make some notes 
as you go along. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Would you turn now to page 6? You have been kind enough to supply 
the formulae. May I ask if there has been any change of formula since 
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September 1, 19472—-A. We have made two changes, one in October and one 
early this year. This formula is as it stands today. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. What are those two times?—A. In October and early January. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Are you able to say what effect those two changes of formula had on 
your cost? Have you got that information?—A. I have not it accurately, 
but I think I could quickly estimate. It is approximately 30, sir. 

Q. Are you referring to the change of formula in October, 1947?—A. The 
first change would be approximately 30, and the second change— 

Q. Just one minute before you leave that. What do you mean by approxi- 
mately 30? Is that an increase or decrease in cost?—A. That is an increase 
in cost. 

Q. Thirty what?—A. -30 cents. If you will turn to No. 8, other ingredients, 
1-59, that would be increased from approximately 1:29. 


By Mr. Irvine: . 
Q. Is that -30?—A. That is right, 3/10ths of a cent. The other increase early 
in the year would be somewhat less than that, possibly half. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Possibly -15?—A. Possibly, approximately. 

Q. Approximately?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would also be an increase?—A. That is right. 

Q. In January?—A. That is right. 

Q. How many loaves of bread does the formula as set out on page 6 make in 
the first quality? I am referring to 24-ounce loaves——A. About 590. 

Q. And in the second quality that formula would produce what?—A. Oh, 
approximately 560. 

Q. Also 24-ounce loaves?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Would you turn to page 7, please. While there are a good many figures 
there I am not going to refer to any particular figures at the moment, but I am 
going to tell you in the first place that the committee has been interested in 
delivery costs, and I should like to ask you whether you are able to assist the 
committee with reference to delivery costs with special reference to the compari- 
son between delivery house-to-house and delivery to stores. Have you any 
information that will help the committee?—A. Well, that is a rather tough 
question, sir. 

Q. If you have any information that will help us I would be glad if you 
would give it—A. That has been a rather contentious point over the years, not 
only among those directly associated with the industry, but from the accounting 
standpoint and others seeking information as to its operation. I think one 
reason why it is so difficult to arrive at anything exact or concrete in that respect 
is because the common method of distribution of bakery products in this country 
is on what is known as combination routes. The same salesman from the same 
vehicle will sell to the housewife and also the store, and it is very difficult to pin 
down the apportioning of distribution costs such as wages, gasoline or oats for 
the horse, or what have you. I was rather interested in the account of the 
proceedings which was in the Globe and Mail yesterday morning and the com- 
ment on the evidence of one of the other companies which operates a strictly 
wholesale business. They show their selling cost is a total of 2-39. 


a 
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Q. We do not mind if you name that company.—A. The Christie company. 


- It is named in the paper. Keeping that in mind the best way to answer that, 


I think, would be to take one of our operations which is practically all retail. 
By that I mean practically all the sales are to the housewife. From our operating 
statement of that particular branch I find that for the period ending January 31 
87 per cent of the bread sales were retail, that is, sold direct to the housewife. 
I think that is as large a percentage of retail as it would be possible to find in 
any branch of the industry. Using that as a yardstick to measure the cost of 
distribution I find there are a total of 419,000 loaves sold in that period for a 
net sale return of $52,990, and if we divide the one into the other we get the 
sale return per loaf. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. How much did you say?—A. $52,990. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Would that be all bread or cakes, too?—-A. It is all bread. That is the 
number of loaves of bread that were sold retail from this branch. That is 
roughly 12-60. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. When you say 12-60 what is that?—A. That is the net amount per loaf 
realized from the sale. In other words, there would be retail sales at 14 cents 
and’ there would be retail sales at 12 cents, and then there would be 13 per cent 
of the total sales which would be at wholesale prices, in other words, 114 and 
10 cents, so that the average return per loaf for the 419,000 loaves sold is 
12-6 cents. 

As to the breakdown of the distribution expense that covers route expense 
such as sales manager’s salary, supervisor’s wages, salesmen’s wages, bad debts, 
shippers’ wages, depot rent and so on, all items applicable to the handling and 
distribution of that bread through the depot, and the delivery to the housewife 
such as horse and wagon expenses, stable wages, feed, and so on, and truck 
expenses, gas, oil, and so on, and transportation from the point of production, 
the main plant, to this branch. That all totals 34-4 per cent. I might mention 
here if we want to work it down to 100 per cent retail we would have to increase 
that percentage slightly to make up for the 13 per cent which is wholesale, but 
that in turn would increase the return per loaf slightly, so I think it is safe to 
use that percentage as a rough yardstick. If you take 34-4 per cent of 12-60 
that is 4-28. So that it might be assumed— 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. What are the figures?—A. 4-28. 
Q. No, the other figures—A. 34-4 per cent of 12-60. 
Mr. Winters: That looks like it is a little out but it is all right. 
Mr. Dypre: Mr. Wilson says it is correct. 
Mr. LusaAcm: It is 4°33? 
Mr. Winters: It is close to that, anyhow. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Is it larger than 4:28. It is 4:33—A. That is right. So 4-33 cents is 
the cost of distributing that loaf to the housewife. 
Q. Before I leave that are these salesmen who are going out from that 
branch not also carrying sweet goods?—A. That is correct, sir. 
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Q. How have you arrived then at the cost per loaf if the man is also 
carrying sweet goods?—A. We take it as a percentage of the value of the sale. 
That is where you get your 34-4. The fact he has other goods does not relate . 
to it because we are dealing only with the value of the bread sold. 

Q. I think I asked someone the other day whether it did not take a longer 
time for the salesman to sell a cake than it did for him to sell an ordinary 
loaf of bread. My impression was the answer I got was it did take more time.— 
A. That is quite correct. As a rule he expends a lot more energy and time 
which eosts money, but he gets a much greater dollar sale, so that one offsets 
the other. In other words, he sells a 14-cent loaf of bread without very much 
effort but if he has to wait two or three minutes trying to persuade a housewife 
to buy a 30-cent cake it is reasonable to assume that in relation to the dollar 
sales the cost or time element is comparable. You will never get it any closer 
than that. 


Mr. Winters: What is that figure again? 
Mr. Dynz: It is 4:33 cents, as being the cost of distributing a loaf of bread. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. Is that comparable to the cost of your wages and route expense plus 
your vehicle expense as shown on page 7, 2:91 plus 1:33?—A. That is essentially 
correct. 

Q. That comes to 4:24 as compared to 4:33.—A. That is the average, and 
I have taken this one branch, which is practically all retail, so we would be 
sure we were correct. Then referring again to the figure given by the Christie 
company, which is a strictly wholesale operation—I think it was 2°38 
I mentioned. ; 

Mr. Dype: It was 2-39. 


The Witness: 2-39 is correct. So that for comparable purposes we may 
assume that it costs 4°33 to deliver a loaf of bread from the point of production 
to the housewife, direct. Then, using the figures given the committee by the 
Christie company of 2-39 as to the wholesale delivery cost and adding to that 
the margin of profit on a regular 14-cent loaf of bread which is 2-50, that adds 
to 4:89. It would appear, on the surface, that house to house is comparable in 
cost, in this particular instance slightly more favourable than through the 
merchant. Remember that I have no brief for either method. Mr. Dyde simply 
asked me if I could throw any light on this. We sell wholesale and retail and 
frankly it is immaterial to us how we get our volume as long as we get it. 


Mr. Winters: That is the consumer who gets delivery at the house is being 
favoured in this delivery cost? 


The Wirness: In this particular instance. Let us assume a certain merchant 
averaged instead of 24 cents profit a 2 cent margin you would have a cost of 
4-89 as against 4:33. It would be comparable if he wanted to work on a 
14 cent margin and the customer could conceivably get a little break through 
the store, but the difference is quite negligible. 

The CuHatrMAn: I was suggesting to Mr. Dyde, not that I want him to 
leave this unless he has exhausted his questions, but I point out that he ought 
to go into the production cost of the loaf itself, up to the point of delivery from 
the factory. 

Mr. Dypr: Perhaps you might say something, Mr. Manning, on where 
that appears. 

The CHaArrMan: It is on page 7. 

The Wirness: Yes, page 7. The manufacturing costs on January 31 are 
7:33; December 27, 1947, 8-04; November 22, 1947, 7:36, and so on. 
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The CuHarrman: Well, on those figures, the story of A & P who produce 
a loaf of bread at 10 cents and still allow for a profit, is possible. 


The Witngss: No, sir; I would not subscribe to that at all. I do not think 
it is possible for any operator today to produce, distribute, and merchandise 
through a retail channel, a loaf of bread at 10 cents. My own feeling is that it 
is what is referred to as a loss leader. - 


The CuHarrMAN: Do you want to pursue that? 
Mr. Dype: Not at the moment. 


The CHatrMAN: Well, I will pursue that just for a moment. Take the 
figures on page 7. The highest manufacturing cost for December 1947 was 8:04. 
That would still leave at that highest figure a margin of something between 
one and two cents. 


The Witness: That is correct. Assuming that it cost eight cents a loaf at 
the plant door, you have got all your shipping expenses, and then the cost of 
the normal operation through the chain outlet too. I understood from the 
comment that the actual A & P situation was to be investigated, but my own 
feeling is that it cannot be done. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. It cannot be done by the retailer, or the baker?—A. It cannot be done 
by anyone. 
In other words, it is just not possible to produce a loaf of bread, distribute 
it to store outlets, add the cost of operating that store or outlet, and sell it at 
ten cents. 


@. When you speak of loss leadership you feel there is a loss to both the 
baker and the retailer?—A. I am not considering the baker particularly. I am 


just dealing with the hypothetical case of an individual who bakes and distributes 


a loaf of bread through his own outlet, such as a chain store. 
Mr. Pinarp: Not even your second quality bread? 


The Wirnesss: I would not like to put together figures on the second quality 
bread. That bread would come closer to the breaking even point, but my feeling 
is you cannot do it even at that. 


Mr. Winters: What would you say about a store like Steinberg’s, selling 
Richstone bread? 


The Witness: I have no knowledge of Steinberg’s bread and I do not know 
anything about his operation. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Still referring to page 7, your manufacturing cost set out there is with 
reference to first quality bread?—A. That is correct, and the formula is given. 

(). Yes, but I want to make it clear that page 7 refers to first quality bread 
only? Is that correct or is it consolidated?—A. No, this is the average for those 
periods. 

Q. Yes, but right at the first row of figures you have given the period at 
February 1 as having a manufacturing-cost for the 24-ounce loaf of 4:89. Can 
you say whether that is purely for the first quality bread or whether it is a 
consolidation?—A. A consolidation; those are the actual figures taken from our 
manufacturing statements for the period. 


Mr. Maysank: It refers to the 7-2 per cent of your business as well as the 
92-8 per cent as shown on page 24. 


The Wrirness: That is correct. 
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By Mr. Dyde: | 

Q. But you have already pointed out to us 92 per cent of your business 
is in first quality?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Now I have no further questions with particular reference to page 7, or 
page 8 at the moment, but I would like you to turn to page 9. I just want to 
clear up one point which I thought was a little doubtful when I read it. The 
figures for 1943 are -57; for 1944, -50, and those are cents??—A. Yes, that is 
correct. 

Q. Cents per pound?—A. That is correct. In other words, in 1944 it cost 
-50 cents per pound for the labour cost of a loaf—A. In other words -75 or 
3 of a cent a loaf. 

Q. All those figures are cents per pound? 

Mr. Maypank: Per pound, and not loaves? ; 

Mr. Dype: Pound. “Per pound” is the heading at the top of the page and 
I just wanted to call particular attention to it so there would be no confusion. 


Mr. Maypank: That is right. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Further down on the same page, page 9, there is a small heading “Sales- 
men’s commission rates.” Are there changes in the commission.rates when the 
price of bread increases?—A. There was no change in the commission rate but 
there was a change in the guarantee. ; 

Q. Have you got figures to give the committee on that ?—A. Yes, sir; the 
guarantee prior to the price increase was $10.95. 

Q. Are you referring to the price increase in January? What price increase 
are you referring to?—A. The September one. 

Q. All right—A. There was no change in January. 

Q@. Prior to the September increase the guarantee was $10.95. That is the 
only change that has taken place in the guarantee since the first of September? 
—A. Yes, the only change for four or five years. : 

Q. The rate of commission did not change in September, or January, or 
February of this year?—A. That is correct. 

Q. On page 10 I have done some calculating. I see that the balance you 
had on hand in your flour inventory at September 18 was 4,071 barrels. Purely 
for the purpose of getting the dollar value, I multiplied that figure by $3.95 
which gives a figure $16,080.45. If my multiplication is correct that is the 
benefit you received, is it not, out of the fact you had an inventory on hand 
when the price went up?—A. Because it doubled. 

Q. Yes?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Then in the table below that is given the average flour inventory—and 
I would remind the committee we already have the names of the companies 
from whom Mr. Manning purchases his flour. Then on page 11, with reference 
to the first table, are you able to supply the operating profits or losses for each 
month of 1947. You have given the figure there, a red figure of $90,627.— 
A. No, sir, I have not got those with me. 

Q. You would be able to supply those to the committee?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And you will do so by letter?—A. Right. 

Q. And lower down on that page you have a heading “Net profit on invest- 
ments”. Under the heading of “Investment” there is a column of figures for 
each of the years, the first being $1,450,000. Is that the capital stock, or capital 
and surplus?—A. Capital and surplus; the amount of money invested. 

Q. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JoHNSTON: Well— 


Mr. Fiemine: May I ask a question? 
The CuamMan: Well perhaps Mr. Johnston could carry on. 
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By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I wanted to ask something on that matter of discount. It came to my 
mind that while the larger stores got a discount, the smaller ones did not get it, 
and they were really the ones in need of a discount in view of their turnover? 
A. Well, sir, as I outlined, the number of stores that get a discount is practically 
nil. There are only possibly half a dozen store outlets of the type of the smaller 
chains which get it. It is not our practice to give quantity discounts for volume 
to the retail merchants generally. It has never been our custom. 

Q. You sell a 13 and 14-cent loaf?—A. A 14, and a 12-cent loaf to the 
housewife. 

Q. Yes, and that is the same price at which Christie’s sell in Toronto, is it 
not?—A. That is the same price at which the stores sell their bread. 

Q. Those stores which handle Christie’s bread?—A. That is correct. 

Q. There is not any difference between the sale price of your bread and 
Christie’s?—A. That is correct. . 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Mr. Manning, have you any analysis which would enable you to say 
whether you make a profit on the cheaper loaf, the second quality bread?— 
A. No, sir, we do not. 

Q. You have not any breakdown as between the first quality and the second 
quality?—-A. I have not submitted any but I know we are worse off on the 
second quality than on the first quality because there is a difference of 
approximately 1 cent in the formula; and the wrapping cost is practically the 
same. You save a little in salesmen’s commission but it takes up just as much 
room in the vehicle, so we actually lose more money on the loaf at 12 cents than 
we do.on the 14-cent loaf. 

Q. Why do you bother with the cheaper loaf?—A. Competition. 

Q. From whom?—A: Competitive companies. 

Q. Such as what companies?—A. Do you wish me to name them. 

Q. Yes.—A. Canada Bread, Consolidated, and the chain stores. 

Q. The first two you have mentioned are bakeries that are selling to chain 
stores?—A. No, Consolidated to my knowledge has no tie-up with a chain store. 

Q. Perhaps I am thinking of the other one, General Bakeries.—A. I do not 
know. 

'Q. To what extent do you attribute the necessity for meeting competition 
with the cheaper loaf? Is it due to the fact that it is the policy of the chain 
stores to have, as we- have been told, a 10-cent loaf?—A. Well, I would say 
that the fact the 10-cent loaf is available to the consumer through the chain 
stores means that if we want to maintain our position in a community, and 
continue to supply and make available to the householder a product as close 


. to the chain store price as possible, that we are forced to handle the 12-cent 


loaf. 

Q. Does that fact compel you and your competitors to make up on the 
first quality loaf—would you consider you are not making sufficient profit on 
the lower quality?—A. No sir, I would not put it in the way that it compels us 
to make up. We are primarily concerned with making a good loaf of bread and 
distributing it at the lowest possible cost to the housewife, but, in order to 
satisfy a certain percentage of the consumers who want a loaf at a lower price, 
we do supply it to the extent of approximately 7 per cent of our production. 

Q. As a result of competition and the fact that other people are doing it?— 
A. That is correct. 

Q. If other people did not do it would you carry a second quality loaf at 
all?—A. We would prefer not to. 

8171—4 
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Q. Then if conditions of competition were normal in both fields, that is 
regarding both the first quality and the second quality, would the differential in 
price between the two loaves, either at the wholesale level or the retail level, 
be as great as it is today or would it tend to be equated with the difference in 
the ingredients?—A. I would say it would tend to follow more closely the 
actual cost or the difference in cost of the two loaves. Perhaps I did not get 
the question though? . Bin , : 

Q. I think you have it. We know the differential in selling price as 
between the first and second quality, both at wholesale and retail level, 1s 
ereater than the relative cost of production between the two?—A. That. is. 
correct. 
Q. And I would like you to state for the record the reason for the 
difference in your price on January 27? —A. Well, that, briefly, is because 
we had been losing money since June. 

Q. And you are going to supply us, I understand, with the figures on 
operations for the five-week period after the advance in price on January 
27?—A. That is correct, sir. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. Mr. Manning, you were saying that the fact that the 10-cent loaf is 
being sold has had some influence on your determining to keep on producing 
this second quality loaf of your own. Would it not be correct to say then that 
the 10-cent loaf tends to hold down all other bread prices of all companies?— 
A. Well, when you speak of us producing a 10-cent loaf, you mean our 
12-cent loaf, our second grade loaf? 

Q. I was not referring to you using a 10-cent loaf, I was referring to the 
fact that you produced a lower-priced loaf; and then, after that, I spoke of the 
10-cent loaf being produced to sell in the same store. I knew you did not 
produce a 10-cent loaf; but that apparently has had an influence on your 
business and caused you to put out a second quality loaf?-—A. That is correct. 

Q. Would it not be correct to say that as long as that is the situation, 
whether it is sold at a profit or a loss it does not matter, but as long as it is 
there that it tends to keep down bread prices generally?—A. Yes, I would agree 
with you on that. 

Q. Now, even though it does not represent a very large percentage or 
proportion of the Canadian bread business the fact of it being there results in 
the housewife getting bread as low as 14 cents which she would not otherwise 
get; would that be correct?—A. No, sir, I would not agree with that. As a 
matter of fact, it might work out theoretically, at least, in the reverse. In 
other words, if that 10-cent loaf wasn’t there we would not have a 12-cent loaf, 
therefore we would have to get 14 cents instead of 12 for the 7 per cent 
of our production which means that we would have increased income which 
would enable us to turn around and put a little more into the bread or reduce 
the price, or maybe get a little extra profit. 

Q. Well now, if that 10-cent loaf cuts into production, your cheaper loaf, 
would you not think that it would also tend to hold the producers back from 
taking 15 cents instead of 14 cents?—A. No, sir, I do not think it would have 
any bearing in that respect. 

Q. You do not?—did I break in and interrupt you at that moment? 
Did I stop you from fully answering the question I asked just now?—A. Would 
you put it again, please. 

_ _ Q. I will have to ask to have it read. I think I would say that apart from 

it being your work you just don’t think the fact of the 10-cent loaf being there 
had anything in the nature of great influence on further price increases?—A. 
That is correct. 
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Q. You do not think that?—A. No, I do not think that, because competi- 
tion in this business is so keen that the competitive position of all bakers is 
such that I do not think the price of the 14-cent loaf would be affected by the 
10-cent loaf. 

Q. And you think that the competition would still result in the housewife 
getting the 14-cent loaf even if the retailers did not have a 10-cent loaf?—A. 
That is right. 

Q. You think that is so?—A. Because over the years the profit margin in 
this business has been very, very close and I feel it has and always will be. 
The industry has had its ups and downs. We have been in business since 
1890 and we have managed to survive 50 odd years on a pretty slim margin, 
I guess we can continue to do it. I think the competitive situation will be 
such that it will always be that way in this business. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Is there any other difference in the cost between your 12-cent loaf and 
your 14-cent loaf than the cost of ingredients?—-A. Well, the ingredients are 
the main difference. In normal times our second grade loaf has a one colour 
wrapper of the cheapest type obtainable but because of the tight situation in 
the paper industry there is today no difference in the wrapper cost between 
the two. Naturally there is some difference to us in the commission which is 
based on 12 cents rather than on 14. 

~ Q. Oh, I understand that—A. Other than that there is practically no 
difference. 


_ _Q. Practically none so the difference in cost to you would be the difference 
in the commission?—A. That is approximately correct. 

Q. And the difference in that would be -86 cents?—A. We usually regard the 
difference as being 1 cent at the point of production. 
_ _ Q. The difference in cost would be about 1 cent but the difference in price 
is 2 cents, which means that you are losing more money on your cheaper bread 
than you are on your first quality?—A. That is what I confirmed to you earlier. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. On page 8 we have the flour in your first quality loaf as 2-11 and in the 
second quality loaf it is 2-17; would that be accounted for by the lesser quantity 
of flour in the first quality loaf?—-A. Yes, and for the reason that in addition to 
flour in the first quality loaf you have a much higher poundage of sugar, milk, 
shortening and other ingredients, with the result that there is actually a little 
less flour and a little more sugar and other ingredients in the first quality loaf. 

Q. Do you know what the average worker or salesman gets per day or per 
week?—A. They work usually 48 hours, possibly 50 hours in some cases. 

Q. Have you with you the average weekly wage of bakery employees other 
than salesmen, those working inside, for 1943 and 1947?—A. I haven’t got that 
with me, but I can tell you there is very little difference in wages in the various 
bakeries in Toronto, and I understand that Consolidated Bakeries submitted 
their wage scale and I can tell you that our own is practically identical to theirs. 

Q. Do you know the hourly rates?—A. That varies, we have our operators 
classified ‘as to jobs. 

Q. Yes?—A. Off hand I cannot give it to you but I can submit that with 
the other data you wish from me if you desire it. 

Q. You say that the quality of flour which goes into the loaf is not the same? 
—A. That is correct. 

Q. What is the difference between these two?—A. I did not get that. 
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Q. What is the difference between the two?—A. Well, as you know, the 
milling industry designates the quality of their flours as first patent, second 
patent and so on; and the special flour is of a higher grade than the other flours. 
shown. There are just the regular second patent figures. 

The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions? There is not very much 
profiteering in this case. . 

Mr. Jounston: He is selling his bread at the same price as the others. 

The CHarrmsn: Pardon. 

Mr. Jounstron: You say there is not much profiteering. 

The CuairMan: I would say on the basis of the evidence there is not much 
evidence of profiteering. 

Mr. Jounston: We have not had their financial statement yet. 

The CHairMAN: Yes, I said based on this evidence. 


Mr. Jounsron: The fact is though that he is selling his bread at the same 
price as the others. 


Mr. Fiemina: You have the financial position on page 11. 
Mr. Jounston: Not for the over-all. 


The Witness: Page 11 covers the operation on bread, sweet goods and 
cakes. The over-all is in that. 


Mr. Jounston: The over-all? 
The Wrirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I would like to ask one question about this keen competition, 1] am a 
little bit worried about this keen competition—aA. So am I. 

Q. I am glad you are. Where does that keen competition come in. The 
fact is that the price is pretty uniform on all bread sold by the different 
bakeries?—A. Does that not denote the keenest type of competition. 

Q. I do not know whether it does or whether it denotes a combine. - The 
point is this, that the only place where your keen competition would come in 
would be on your endeavour to get the greatest volume of sales. All your prices 
are practically the same—A. How could there be any difference when our 
costs are so close? 

Q. Well, of course A & P do not agree with you there, they maintain 
that they are making a satisfactory profit on the 10-cent loaf, all the other 
bakers say they can not possibly make a profit on the 10-cent loaf?—A. I 
also say that. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I also say that. 


Q. Of course, their financial statement did show that they were making a 
profit. 


Mr. Harkness: But, Mr. Johnston, I would remind you that we never had 
a breakdown of their financial statements so we could not tell whether they 
made a profit or not. 

The CHamrMan: There is the division bell, gentlemen. 


Mr. Jounston: They did say they were satisfied with the margin of profit 
they were making on their bread. 


The Cuatrman: There is no doubt that they said that. We will have to 
see if we can get more information on that point in another way. 


_ Mr. Jounston: When I hear this word “competition” I am just a little. 
bit suspicious. 
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Mr. Fiemine: May I refer Mr. Johnston to what Mr. Taylor said at page 
556 of the evidence: 

Competition, of course, can take a variety of forms. In some areas 
price competition is at least partially replaced by what we commonly 
call service competition. I would say further for what it is worth as a 
general impression that the baking mdustry is pretty competitive. It 
is, of course, one of the paradoxes of the competitive system that if you 
have perfect competition you must have uniform prices in the sense that 
prices must settle down to a uniform level. It is an old economic dogma 
that you cannot have two prices for the same goods at the same time in 
the same market if you have perfect competition. 


The CuarrMAN: We will now adjourn for the vote. 
On resuming. 
The CuHatrman: Mr. MacInnis: 


. By Mr. MaclInms: 
Q. Referring to page 7 may I ask Mr. Manning what type of vehicle they 
use for delivery? It is under delivery expense, the lower set of figures. 
The Cuamrman: What Page? 
Mr. MacInnis: Page 7. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. I note that vehicle expense increased by about 35 per cent, or pretty close 
to that, from October, 1947 to January, 1948. What constitutes that increase? 
—A. Well, we handle our deliveries by wagons and trucks. Horse and wagon 

- expense is broken down into one category and the truck expense is broken down 
into another category. Under horse and wagon expense there are stable wages, 
horse feed, shoeing and veterinary, stable supplies, wagon and maintenance 
repairs, depreciation and insurance. 


Mr. Maypank: I think you went over that horse pretty fast for the 
reporter. Your horse was going pretty fast. 

The Witness: They do not as arule do that. Shall I repeat it? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes. It comes under this heading, vehicle expense. Is that 
motor driven or horse? 

The Wirness: That would be truck expense, and the wages and wagon 
expense would be on the other. , 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. What particular part of the truck expense would cause this high increase 
in expense?—A. I could not answer offhand but I can run over the items under 
truck expense. I would say truck repairs are not increased over the year. Gas 
and oil would definitely increase. Truck licences would not change. Tires and 
tubes, negligible; garage wages are up slightly. Depreciation would increase 
because we got quite a number of new vehicles during the year. 

The Cuarirman: Mr. MacInnis, I do not want to suggest anything to you 
but the total cost at January 31, as compared say with September 13, 1947, is 
quite different, almost 3 cents. 

Mr. MacInnis: Included in that is the increase in materials. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: The increase in flour would be the major part of that. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Winters, you had some questions. 
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By Mr. Winters: . . 

Q. I wanted to ask the witness if the company is showing a profit for this 
present month at the 14-cent price—A. I could not answer that until we get 
the figures which I expect will be after next week. 

Mr. Fummine: He said he would furnish that later. 

Mr. Winters: In the absence of that that is all I have. 

The CuairMan: Any other questions? I think that is all. 

The Witness: Thank you, sir. 

The meeting adjourned to resume on Friday, March 12, 1948, at 11 
o’clock a.m. 


APPENDIX 
EXHIBIT No. 48, March 11, 1948 


GEO. WESTON BREAD AND CAKES LIMITED AND ITS SUBSIDIARY 
DIETRICH BAKERIES LIMITED 


CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 27, 1948 


EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO., Chartered Accountants 


To the Shareholders 
George Weston Bread and 
Cakes Limited. 


We have audited the Consolidated Balance Sheet of your Company and its 
subsidiary as at December 27, 1947, and certify that our requirements as Auditors 
have been complied with. 

The annexed Consolidated Balance Sheet is, in our opinion, properly drawn 
up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the combined position of your 
Company and its subsidiary at December 27, 1947, and as shown by the books 
of the Companies. 


EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO. 
Chartered Accountants. 


February 12, 1948. 


ee 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


GEO. WESTON BREAD AND CAKES LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the laws of the Province of Ontario) 
and its subsidiary 
Dietrich Bakeries Limited 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 27, 1947 


ASSETS 
._ CuRRENT ASSETS: 
G@aehuonmnanced ncaa key eam ts ir eee es wee oe Cals Aue ay con * $ 273,002.37 
Accounts Receivable less Reserve for Doubtful Accounts............. 95,173.37 


Inventories, as determined and certified by the Management; Raw 
Materials and Supplies at cost, Finished Goods at less than 
market, less WartimeyReservies. vas. ts diieke ani Ae Stan iseis cee 159,871.14 
RERUN DABLE SPORTION (OMT Ue XCHES MER ORIG LA Ric astiic nc cce comin uss coals a vanes anne acne 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED ITEMS..................... See CESAR Soe PRIOR Cae ae eRe a 


Firxep ASSETS: 


and) Buildings: Plant and Waowipmient nec sec ore oko eyererete ae erosion a 2, 263,859.17 
Deduct: 


Reservetor, Wepreciationen mrss. teiard Haein acer e earth pacasaysint 949,756.50 


GOOD WILE CALE NESCAND SRA WINGS: teat -tnirs fs aieatesttamiccra:cue tate ee ae eet oe NE ee a 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
ACCOUNtSE ayabple- ang AccriedcTtemss a. ps seu cae see uetiomaene somes $ 263,053.19 
SR ASCH eh eee dena CUM M yh L ern a; ALL Ne Aen al aAUn 10,591.32 
GrorGE Weston LiMiTED: 
INGLES Aya 1Os oe seit Tne be eine tata cm Meneitne Retreat nie be ieee ars 729, 295.00 
WORE PAP OSU AVAL DLO urs aurceimeah atte Mere tate are orate othr at Ta Ga 186,000.00 
Bondiands Mortgage, Interest Aicerueds. 7 . Ge sme = bees ue pag leeieen bee Ae 19,300.00 


GuUrRenbeA CCOUD theater ee ema id Cen eee a ies anon sche ete 318,976.40 


SALHSMEN SRCHUARA NTE | LD WPOSETS'. cin her it ateera ven a etoecatnn Woh bch tote GMM Ons eee ww) Sones ee 


Funpep Liastiry: 
Fifteen Year 5% First Mortgage Bonds due April 1, 1947— 
AU bHOntZOde: TeSUCOANCMO UES LEAnGIN Onis) ekthe ei gcss Geena cynvnl ai, a ROC eee vs tals hme ees 


SHAREHOLDERS: 
Capital Stock— : 
Preferred 6% Cumulative Par Value $100.00. 
Authorized and Issued.........1,656 shares 
Deduct: Redeemed..... ... 901 shares 
OUCSCANG INO te. sedate sn or ee TDOISDORCS ae Aon eeoR tec 75,500.00 
Common, No Par Value. 
Authorized and Issued, 50,000 shares..................0.55 awe 500,000.00 


Surplus Accounts— 
@anitel Surplus: strc: oaks ee SM DROS eT $ 18,413.03 
Barnec OULpLUs te Stee ata ets te aa as See nee 92,520.98 
Deferred: Harnedisurplus:: 4.42 tee ee ne 23,012.58 
rs 87,921.43 


Certified as per our report of this date. 
. : Edwards, Morgan & Co. 


$ 528,046.88 
23,012.58 
11, 253.26 


1,314, 102.67 
357, 798.09 


$ 2,234, 213.48 


$ 273,644.51 


1, 253,571.40 
19,419.00 


200, 000.00 


487,578.57 


$ 2,234, 213.48 


Chartered Accountants. 


February 12, 1948. 
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GEO. WESTON BREAD AND CAKES LIMITED 
and its subsidiary 
Dietrich Bakeries Limited 


CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
For the fifty-two weeks ending December 27, 1947 


Palancent credit; December 20; 1946... 66. cee eee eee oe ane ORE pinay ane eles cit ae $ 223,076.94 
Deduct: 
Dividend paid on common stock.............0s sce teense steer eee ren scenes sess 223,076.94 
Net loss for the period as per Statement of Income and Expenditure. ........+--++++ss0+5+ $ 90,627.58 
Kajustimerntt OL prior period :.'-p. wi a. .ce Sa oe ok Stee ee aS oo len aortas a 1,529.67 
Pia Taser guce BAIUSEIMONb 6 ccc. ee ens oe Pee nn ce Payot oe Nee as Me ee aay 363.73 
Piahicit, Wecenrber: 27), 1947 = 2 dcosin cy ae ee male Me mye oes Homers glen tian) eee eR eae $ 92,520.98 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ‘ 
For the fifty-two weeks ending December 27, 1947 
Net Operating Profit before deducting Remuneration etc., Depreciation, Interest, Income 
Amelilxooss Pron bec aAxes of <a: asec 7c 2% cue same apices wietw nee ahn selves create c aeremcareapiciens $ 50,509.09 
Deduct: 
Remuneration of Executive Officers..........-..0--25 +055 WEL Rep ty. $ 16,000.00 
Reserved for Depreciation. ...........0.0 tee e rere etree eter eee: 105, 836.67 
Interest on Funded Indebtedness............-+00 5 eset reer ee eeses 19,300.00 
141, 136.67 
Net Loss for the fifty-two weeks carried tocMarned Surplusi iit vis -esoleries wane merit ene: $ 90,627.58 


CONSOLIDATED TRADING STATEMENT 
For“the fifty-two weeks ending December 27, 1947 


SERS SESS a ce el ae Spee ay 2) Brn i Ori aOI ime Dian carmela $ 4,380, 721.93 


Dedicke Wholesale Allowances, Stale, Cripples, etc.................-5: 426, 949.63 
Cost of Goods Sold— 
Sites SELON oe ong ae ale tales e eOP nC Boe ee Oe ao ox kranainin cicpio cry ioesnmcadag tat 1, 688,735.03 
TKO ESHONSE sans sik moms tthe sie ome Fe Sys Siete faaleual= hi Je ele oro Renetanaoraspaien Map 693, 806.13 
Goods purchased for resale. . 00.0020... . 2 hee ete nee terete hes 64,903.56 
(Cree AN Ee SOE SRE tie ns ce NEO MT ELE erg Od Lox Riri bas 2 
Deduct: 
AA IStLA IV CHER DONSCs.0. 5 mie cases Geral wie sa pusGye dev eikiehe ond vapeiet alte alien 249,145.07 
IRS Dh go ecg e pala dine ene Ma eeolenr Ob aatrs vio peace ot ASE EH 2 968, 554.03 
Pf eu (ol Sil Db Gy te cea Rw eee AN od ae Re nin ers Brana Boy okt cra Os 399,994.36 
; 1,617, 693.46 
jessie AEISCOLLAREOUSSIDCORLE..5-%s tory. sec sie ois sonia elses a © aero Aah ebatred taal as 20,738.30 
Net ee | Wait teeeR es Marte i caren ae ie Oe ere iets Reem PING te ino ry Te MeRt 3 8 Boom Hs 
Expenditure Items shown in Statement of Income and Expenditure— - 
Remuneration of Executive Officers and Legal Advisers...... 16,000.00 
AVESErN-CU OD EDLECIAUIOR Oe. cerns -latey rete Share Rene me ia alee ois 105, 836.67 
Interest on Funded and Other Indebtedness not maturing with- 
AMC OUE: VOUT sols als Gat arote calc che ENO e aot erat sa is eae rer a eae 19,300.00 


Net Profit before deducting Remuneration of Executive Officers etc., Depreciation, Interest 
angdermcome woud Mxcess Profits Taxes... i): cnctect © omen + cnieinely a tle fore etmedcolegs Rtietenene ares 


$ 3,953, 772.30 


2,447,444.72 


— 


1,506, 327.58 


— ee 


1,596,955.16 


ne 


90, 627.58 


141, 136.67 


——— 


$ 50,509.09 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Fripay, March 12th, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
Martin, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, 


Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, 
Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 
Mr. P. Manross, M.P., by leave of the Committee made a brief statement. 


Mrs. R. J. Marshall, President, and Mrs. F. E. Wright, Corresponding 
Secretary, Canadian Association of Consumers, were called and sworn. 


Mrs. Marshall read a brief, and with Mrs. Wright, was examined thereon. 
Mrs. Marshall filed, 


Exhibit No. 50—Copy of brief and attachments identified as Appendices A, 
Bo, Dh FG i. (Appendices G and H printed immediately following the 
brief). 


Exhibit No. 51—Memorandum re study of effect of increased cost of living 
on family life, by the Family Service Bureau of Hamilton, as compiled by Kunio 
Hidaka, M.A. (Printed as an Appendix to this day’s proceedings). 


At 1.00 p.m., witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned to meet again 
at 4.00 p.m. this day i in Executive Session, and on Monday, March 15, at 11.00 
a.m., in public session. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr or Commons, 
* Marcu 12, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 am. The Chair- 
man, Honourable Paul Martin presided. 


The CuHamrMANn: The meeting will come to order. 
Mr. Manross: Before you proceed, as a private member, I wonder if I might 
have the permission of the committee to ask a question. I know I have to have 


‘the permission of the committee. 


The CHARMAN: I think so, Mr. Manross. You are a member of the House. 
What is it? 

Mr. Manross: I should like to ask the committee to put the investigation of 
the price of fuel oil for domestic heating as close to the top of their agenda as it 
is possible in view of the fact there are only about two and a half months to go 
and it is a very important part of the cost of living. Distributors of fuel oil have 
sent out circulars increasing the price from 174 cents to 28 cents due to the fact 
that they say there is a severe shortage and import restrictions. There is no 
shortage of 28-cent oil. You can get all you want. I do not know where the 
shortage is, and there are no import restrictions. It is not on the banned list at 


all. There is no import restriction whatever. I wonder if the committee would 


give their attention to it as early as possible. 

The CHarrMAN: I may say that the committee has considered that matter 
and is going to consider it further today among other things. We will note your 
representations. 

Mr. Mawnross: Thank you. 

The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us this morning the executive of 
the Canadian Association of Consumers who have circulated the brief which I 
believe is in the hands of members of the committee. We have with us Mrs. 
Marshall, the president of that organization, and Mrs. Wright, who is the corre- 
sponding secretary. We will now proceed with them. 


Mrs. R. J. Marshall, Piceigcnty Canadian Association of Consumers, 
called and sworn. 


Mrs. F. E. Wright, Corresponding Secretary, Canadian Association of 
Consumers, called and sworn. 


Mr. Dypr: Mrs. Marshall, you have prepared some material to put before 
the committee, but before we deal with that, or before I ask you to read it, may 
I ask you some general questions with regard to the Canadian Association of 
Consumers? 

Mrs. MarsHauu: Certainly. 

Mr. Dypr: Will you describe that association and when it was formed. 

Mrs. MarsHauu: Mr. Chairman, the whole background of the Canadian 
Association of Consumers is in appendix A in connection with the brief in 
questions and answers. I may say that in September of last year, the 29th and 
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30th, representatives of our fifty women’s organizations, national organizations 
and major French-speaking groups, met here in Ottawa. Out of that national 
conference grew the Canadian Association of Consumers, a permanent consumer 
association. 

Mr. Dypge: Would you describe your membership, how it is made up? 

Mrs. MarsuHatu: The membership of the association is individual member- 
ship open to every woman in Canada no matter where she lives, in a remote area 
or in one of the large cities, regardless of whether she belongs to any other 
organization or association or whether she just wants to come in as an individual. 
It is actually an association of Canadian consumers. 

Mr. Dypr: You have an executive for the association, and I understand that 
you are the president. Would you tell the committee, please, the other officers? 


Mrs. MarsHAu: The executive of the association consists of a president, two 
vice presidents, a recording secretary, a corresponding secretary and a treasurer. 
The board of directors is made up of 15 representatives of national organizations 
and 10 provincial representatives. It is made up of urban and rural women, 
and has no relation to politics or creed or employment or situation in life. They 
were chosen by the women themselves at that first conference. By the way, the 
list of the people attending the conference is in this brochure, and the names of 
board of directors. Five additional names are being added as members at 
arge. 

Mr. Dypr: And the addresses of the various officers are also in appendix A, 
are they not? ; 


Mrs. MarsHat.t: Yes, they are all here, and in the list of those who attended 
they are listed under organizations that they represent, and the V is for the 
voting delegate. The other is for a representative, but the addresses and names 
of all the board of directors are in the appendix. 

Mr. Dynr: Are you a nation-wide organization? 

Mrs. MarsHauy: Absolutely. The board of directors also is made up of 
members from Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, right through to Victoria. 
Every province is represented. 


Mr. Dypr: Have you been active in inquiring in all provinces in connection. 
with your work? 

Mrs. MarsHauu: Yes. Before any matter is brought forward or sent down 
for study it has been asked of us by members from the various provinces. 


Mr. Dypr: Now, Mrs. Marshall, I come to the brief. This is prepared by 
your association for the purpose of presenting to this committee? . 


Mrs. MarsHaun: Yes. 

Mr. Dypz: I think we should exhibit that as exhibit 50. 

Exursir No. 50: Brief of the Canadian Association of Consumers. With 
attached appendices. 

Mr. Dyn: I will ask Mrs. Marshall to read the brief, 


Mr. Pinarp: Before Mrs. Marshall proceeds with the reading of the brief 
I wish to express my appreciation to the association for having presented that 
brief both in French and in English. I think it is a very good example that 
might be followed by others who may be interested in presenting briefs before 
this committee. 

Mrs. Marswauu: Thank you. 

Mr. Jounston: What is exhibit 50? 


Mr. Dypr: The whole brief with attachments. 


hatred 
a 


something I think is rather important. It is that every member of the 
executive and the board of directors is serving in a voluntary capacity. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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Mrs. MarsHaty: Mr. Chairman, before presenting the brief may I say 


Mrs. MARSHALL: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: On behalf of the Canadian Association of 
Consumers, set up by more than fifty national women’s organizations and the 
major French-speaking groups at a national conference held in Ottawa, Sep- 


- tember 29 and 30, 1947, we appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the 


Special Committee on Prices and presenting the point of view of Canadian 
consumers, whether farm women, office workers, women in industry, housewives, 
or whoever they may be. Full information regarding the background of our 
association and its aims, objects and program are contained in “Questions and 
Answers”, attached as Appendix A. You may be interested also in having the 
first copy of our bulletin, ‘““The Canadian Consumer”, which goes out to all our 
members, attached as Appendix B. 
In our presentation we propose to list for you: 


1. The various actions taken by the Canadian Association of Consumers 
in respect to the high cost of living. 
2. Some of our findings in regard to the effects of high prices, and 


3. Some of the questions consumers are asking and suggestions they 
are making. 


I—Action Taken 


(a) On October 1, 1947, the day after we were organized, a brief was 
presented to the Honourable the Acting Minister of Finance requesting that 
everything possible be done to check the inflationary trend, particularly by 
bringing down the prices of essential foods like bread, milk, meat and butter, 
and that the subject of prices be given precedence at the next session of 
parliament. (Copy of the brief is attached as Appendix C.) 

(6) On November 27, 1947, representations were made to the Minister of 
Finance concerning the high prices of fresh fruits and vegetables and the 
Association offered its assistance in maintaining controls on canned vegetables. 

(c) On December 21, 1947, representations were made to the Honourable 
the Ministers of Finance and Agriculture urging that a price ceiling be placed on 
butter for the storage period. 

(d) Briefs have been presented by the Canadian Association of Consumers 
groups in Alberta, Ontario, Manitoba, British Columbia and Quebec to their 
respective provincial governments or agencies concerning the high prices of fluid 
milk to the consumer. (Report of action taken as at January 20, 1948, is 
attached as Appendix D.) 

(e) On January 14, 1948, following an emergency session on prices, a brief 
was forwarded to the Right Honourable the Prime Minister and the Honourable 
the Ministers of Finance, Labour, Trade and Commerce, and Agriculture, with 
copies to all members of parliament, urging that an immediate limited emer- 
gency program be put into effect to stem the inflationary trend, | 

(i) through selective price controls on essential foods; 

(ii) through the lifting of import restrictions on essential vegetables, such 

as cabbages and carrots; 

(iii) through reimposition of subsidies on hard wheat and coarse grains, if 

this was necessary to bring down tle prices of bread, milk and dairy 
products to consumers; 
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and furthermore urging that the government call a conference of representatives 
of agriculture, labour, industry, consumers and government, and that considera- 
tion be given at the conference to setting up a prices investigation committee. 

At the same time, women were urged to buy only what they need, use every- 
thing they buy and to “save waste”. (Copy of the brief is attached as 
appendix E.) 

(f) On February 12, 1948, a brief was presented to the ministers concerned 
asking the government to lift the sales tax on essential food and clothing and to 
continue the controls on commercial rents for another year. (Copy of the brief 
is attached as appendix F.) : 


II—The Effects of High Prices 


We are aware of the excellent statistical information which your committee 


already has on the cost of living picture on the national level. Does this accur- 


ately reflect the effects of the rapid rise in the cost of basic commodities on 
Canadian living, particularly among low-income and marginal and fixed income 
groups, and more particularly in the case of the larger families? It would 
appear from the cost of living index that where the average housewife in urban 


areas would have paid one dollar for food between 1935 and 1939, and $1.30 | 


in February 1945, she must now pay $1.86. 

We think you would like to have for your information, a survey made by 
the Visiting Homemakers Association of Toronto, in early February. This 
statement of food prices, attached as appendix G, gives an estimate of the 
minimum adequate weekly food list for a family of five in February 1948 as 
$17.08, as compared with an estimate for February 1945 of $11.62, an increase 
of 47 per cent. 

A more exhaustive study of the effect of the increased cost of living on family 


life was made by the Hamilton Family Service Bureau in November and 


December 1947. It appears to point up certain very significant conclusions, 
although it constitutes a small sampling of our population. It covers 70 families 
of an average size of 5:8 persons, with an average income of $1,820 (in 1947). 
This survey showed: 

(i) Most families spent from 24 to 39 per cent of their income or amounts 
ranging from $24 to $45 for food per month per family in 1939, but 
must now spend 40 to 80 per cent of their income ‘and from $50 to more 
than $100 per month for much the same standard of food. 

(11) It is not uncommon for families to spend more money and a greater 
percentage of income on food alone now than for food, shelter and fuel 
in 1939. 

(ili) Families are now re-apportioning their budgets in favour of the immedi- 
ately consumable necessities, like shelter, food and fuel to the neglect of 
clothing, personal care, ete., which can be deferred. About one-half 
of the persons in the $100-to-$399-per-person-per-year-income report 
no clothing expenditure as against average expenditures of $8 to $15 
per month in 1939. 

(iv) Because of the gap between prices and incomes many families are now 
reducing their purchases of essential food products. For example, half 
the families reported lower milk consumption in most cases by one or 
two quarts per week, and in some cases by as much as eighteen quarts, 
per week. Bread purchases were reduced by one to seven loaves per 
week by 15 families. 


Thirty-nine families, or 55 per cent bought from one-quarter to three pounds 
less butter per week, and 24 families, or 34 per cent used fewer eggs. I quote 
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~ from the report: “It would appear that lowering standards have reached the 


point where families cannot buy more bread as a substitute for higher priced 
commodities, but have to reduce the quantity of bread as well.” 

The Hamilton survey also indicated that in order to maintain even the 1939 
standard of living the average income of $1,820 for the families investigated must 
be raised to $2,219 per year. It showed, moreover, that earnings of the main 
wage earner were being supplemented by cashing bonds, taking out. loans, making 
purchases on credit, mothers working, work permits for juveniles and extra 
work by the father. 

These surveys and widespread reports which we have had from consumers’ 
lead us to believe: 


(a) Family living costs have increased to a much greater extent than wages 
and family income; 

(b) The standard of living is being lowered; 

(c) Many families are reducing the quantities of their food purchases below 
an adequacy for nutritional health; 

(d) Excessively high prices, particularly of essential commodities, are likely 
to result in many families exhausting their savings, going into debt 
or over-extending themselves in instalment buying. 


The Canadian Association of Consumers is concerned with sound economy 
in the home and we recognize also that it is a contributing factor to economic 
stability in the nation. We are vitally concerned also that our Canadian people 
should in this land of plenty have the essentials for health and well-being at 
prices which they can afford to pay. 


III—Questions and Suggestions 


Mr. Chairman, we are glad that the terms of reference provide your 
committee with sufficient scope to disclose all the fundamental factors in the 
rise of prices and living costs. We note that at the conclusion of your inquiry 
into bread, you propose to inquire into other. staple commodities of life 
including butter, meat, vegetables, shoes and clothing. 

We feel that any value our appearances may have before your committee 
is in indicating to you elements in our daily living which are causing women 
throughout the various parts of Canada the greatest concern and in suggesting 
to you the questions in the minds of those who are actually doing the buying. 

Because of the increasing complexity of our economic system and the 
ramifications of the productive and distributive processes, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for the average consumer to know what she is paying for in the 
price of the article bought. 

The Cuarrman: I can tell you that I believe every member of this committee 
has a wife and I know that every one of those wives supports what you are 
now saying. | 

Mrs. MarsuHauu: That is fine. 

Recent price inquiries appear to reveal that a large factor in price is the 
cost of service to the consumer which she might be ready to have limited if she 
knew how much it was adding to the price. At the same time extra costs are 
added to provide incentives for consumers to buy specific brands or products, 
for instance, eye appeal, “snob” appeal, excitement in stores, “soap operas”, 
fancy packaging, etc. 

The Canadian Association hopes to be of service to consumers through trying 
to keep them informed of commercial and industrial practices which affect their 
purchases, so that if free competitive activity is maintained, they may have 
freedom of choice. Free competitive enterprise can only be maintained success- 
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fully, we believe, if all the groups within the economy are equally well-informed, 


and we consider that the deliberations of your committee should be of greatest. 


assistance to the consumers. 

The following items which are causing concern have been brought to our 
attention by our provincial representatives on the basis of reports from 
consumers in their areas: 


1. Bread 


We have been watching with interest the evidence in connection with your 
inquiry into the price of bread. We would like to make reference to certain 
points contained in it and certain observations of consumers since the inquiry 
began. 
According to evidence on page 597, the cost of the ingredients of a loaf of 
bread sold by General Bakeries based on Montreal prices, as of February 17, 
was 5:357 cents. And yet this bread cost the consumer 14 cents. Would it be 
possible for us to have a breakdown of the other part of the 14 cents, as to 
labour, wrapping, labelling, sales costs, taxes, bond interest, advertising, etc. 

We are interested in the statement of a representative of Loblaw -Groce- 
terias Limited on page 358: “We could not afford to sell all our bread at the 
same margin as we sell the Cottage loaf. The Cottage loaf should not be sold 
for the best margin because it is not sound business to sell at such a low margin. 
We only sell a 10-cent loaf because of competition.” Later, on page 386, the 
witness (Mr. Meech) suggests that Canada Bread is sold for the price it is 
because “that type of bread commands throughout the trade that price. In the 
grocery business prices are often very much influenced by what other people 
sell the same commodity for and when we find that this popular loaf with a 
wide distribution is being marketed by others, being sold from bakers’ wagons 
at that figure, we do not believe it would be good business to take less than 
what that price offers, particularly when the mark-up is in line with our own 
mark-ups generally.” 

From the consumers’ point of view it looks as if it would be difficult to 
justify taking a mark-up of 3-55 cents in Ottawa and 3-65 cents in Toronto on 
Canada Bread, as compared with only one cent on the Cottage loaf when the 
evidence suggests the cost to Loblaws of handling Canada Bread is certainly 
no higher per unit than the cost of handling the Cottage loaf. Can this be 
justified? 

It appears from the evidence given by Mr. Bird of the A and P (Page 678) 
that he considered the 13 per cent gross margin on the sale of bread at 10 cents 
a loaf as at February 13, 1948, was reasonable. 

We would like to know how much the cost of advertising enters into the 
price of bread to consumer? What proportion of the total cost, and what pro- 
portion of the increase in cost is due to advertising expenditure? On page 373 
we read: “You must take into consideration that Canada Bread Company have 
to advertise their breads in competition with others. We do not have to advertise 
our bread. We put it on the shelf. They have such competition in the sale of 
their bread that they must have a larger percentage of return...” And again 
on page 396, Mr. Meech stated: “We have been told that owing to increased 
advertising, increased costs of ingredients, they have to increase their cost to us.” 

We are noting more and more advertising of bread in newspapers and 
magazines. We think you may be interested in seeing three advertisements 
which have recently appeared. I have two of them with me. One is from 
Maclean’s magazine of this week and the other is from the Star Weekly. They 
are both full page advertisements, as you will notice. 

I may also say that there was another advertisement in an Ottawa paper 
last night advertising bread for 9 cents at the Byward Food Market. 
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Two of the advertisements I referred to are entitled “These Bread Dishes 
make Budgets Happy” and have been prepared by the makers of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast as a “contribution to the advancement of national health.” The third is 


- sponsored by “Bakery Foods Foundations.” Could we have information as to 


the nature of this organization? 
One of the things we as consumers are concerned about is that prices should 


be fair and reasonable, and that there should be fair and reasonable returns all 
the way along the line. Consumers are noticing that since your committee started 


to make its investigations into bread prices, more and more independent and 
local general stores are selling bread at 10 cents. Does this mean that some 
bakeries are likely to be forced out of business? Or does it mean that undue 
profits or wasteful practices are being eliminated and bakeries are finding they 
can produce bread for retail sale at 10 cents? 

What is happening to the driver’s pay cheque? (Some of the delivery 
men in Ottawa have suggested to consumers that if the price were reduced to - 
10 cents, they would lose their means of livelihood.) Are they and their 
families being victimized by this sudden swing? 

Other questions which we would like to ask are: 

Why is it that A and P say they can sell bread at 10 cents a loaf and 
are satisfied they make a profit when some other chain stores maintain that 
at that price they do not get a satisfactory margin? It would be 
interesting to know what margin small independent retailers are getting and 
how they arrive at their selling price? 

What is the relation between volume of sales and price? 

Is the consumer paying for competitive expansion? Is competition 
pushing costs up, in other words? 

What proportion of overhead is charged against bread as compared 
to cakes and confectionery? 

Would it not be a good idea to have representatives from the smaller 
individual bakeries appear before your committee since most of the 3,000 
bakeries in Canada are small? Also some of the larger independents? 

How many large bakeries are owned or controlled by milling com- 
panies and how many by confectionery and biscuit concerns, or have 
interlocking directorates? 


We are glad to note that your committee has asked for analyses of the 
different qualities of bread and we hope that this information will be available 


to the public. We should like to see the main points of this information printed 


on the wrapper of the loaf of bread, indicating the grade or standard without 
adding to the cost. : 

If competition is not working to keep down the price to the consumer to a 
reasonable level and since the price level for wheat has already been set, would 
a subsidy on hard wheat help to bring down the price of bread, “‘the staff of life”? 


2. Flour 


We have many reports of the practice of flour milling companies requiring 
feed dealers and farmers to purchase a proportion of flour as a prerequisite to 
obtaining their requirements of millfeeds. We feel that this constitutes an unfair 
situation in respect to prices as well as great waste in the face of human need in 
European countries and we would like to protest this wasteful practice. We 
would also like to know what bearing it has actually on the price picture in 
relation to millfeeds and flour. 


3. Milk 


Since milk is the most perfect food available, we are concerned with the 
high price which is being charged consumers for fluid milk in most urban areas 
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across Canada. We realize that milk prices are a provincial matter, but we 
feel that milk is of such vital importance to the health of our people that it 
must have a place for discussion in any national investigation into the price 
picture. We have reason to believe that high prices are resulting in the reduction 
of fluid milk consumption. For example, the monthly fluid milk sales on a 
thirty-day basis in Ontario dropped substantially with the increase of the price 
of milk on December 1. The following table shows the amount of the fluid milk 
sales along with the retail fluid milk prices in Ontario in October, November 
and December, 1947: 
Sales in Millions 


of Quarts Prices Per Quart 
Oetober: (ia mbead odes 35,982,000 15-2 
ING VENDOR nr, ates heli 35,685,000 15°3 | 
PeCeMDER 6s FEN ose wc alee 33,682,000 16°8. 


These figures have been provided by the National Dairy Council of Canada 
and are supplemented with a chart from the same source showing the trends 


in fluid milk consumption in Ontario during the years when prices were lower : 


to the consumer and following the withdrawal of the consumer subsidy. (This 


eraph is attached as appendix H.) ‘You will note a sharp drop in consumption — 


following the removal of the consumer subsidy. Mr. Chairman, we are con- 
cerned about this, believing as we do, that the health of the children of this 
country is dependent to a very considerable extent on an adequacy of fluid 


milk. For many years the Department of Health and Welfare as well as the ~ 


nutritionists and medical men throughout this country have been urging Cana- 
dians to drink more milk. Will Canada’s nutritional needs be met if con- 
sumption is curtailed as the result of high prices? 


Are there any studies which your committee can make, in spite of the — 


fact that the price of milk is controlled by the provinces, which can help to 
encourage lower-priced milk at the consumer level? Could you ascertain the 
cost of service to the consumer, and would a subsidy on coarse grains help to 
keep down the price of milk? 


4. Butter 


While the Canadian Association of Consumers urged that the price of butter 
be controlled during the winter months, in other words, during the storage 
period, and the government has since placed a ceiling on butter, we have had 
widespread complaints about the high ceiling price. But mainly, we are con- 


cerned with what has happened to the butter produced in Canada since June, 1947. © 


We are glad to note that your steering committee has been requested to 
obtain complete information with respect to the speculation in or hoarding of 
butter during the last five months. 


5, Fresh Fruts and Vegetables 


Following the announcement of import restrictions on November 17, 1947, 
the prices of domestic fresh fruits and vegetables soared “overnight”. Could 


an investigation of the causes of this be made in order that steps may be taken : 


to prevent this sort of thing happening again? ~ 
We have made no mention here of meat. I should like to say, while there is 


no statement in this brief concerning meat, we desire you to know it is a matter © 


of grave concern to all women. We know that the subject of meat prices and 
price controls is under advisement and it was for that reason we have not put 
it in the brief. We hope when the announcement of the ceiling is made, it will 
be satisfactory to the consumer. 
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"The Cuarrman: May I just ask you, in that connection, do you recommend 
_ strongly that we go into the question of meat? 


3 Mrs. MarsHALu: I think it would be advisable, Mr. Chairman, yes. 
4 Mr. Fieminc: I think a supplementary question should be asked. How 


urgent do you rate the inquiry into milk compared with the inquiry into some of 
these other staple foods? I am trying to rate the priority you give these various 
foods. How do you rate meat? 

Mr. Mayspank: May I draw your attention to the fact you spoke of milk 
at first and then you spoke of meat? I believe you meant meat? 

Mr. Fiemine: Yes, it was meat I meant throughout. 


Mrs. MarsHatu: May I ask Mrs. Wright to answer that question, since she 
is our economist? 

Mrs. Wricut: Madam Chairman, I think— 

The Cuarman: I am honoured. 

Mrs. Wricut: I am sorry, but I am used to speaking to groups of women. 
I think if you look at the minimum adequate weekly food list as provided by 
the Visiting Homemakers’ Association, which is appendix “G’’, you will see the 
largest amount of expenditure is on milk. 

Mr. Fiemina: I was thinking about meat. 

Mrs. Wricut: Yes, and the next largest amount is for meat and then fish. 

Mr. Jounston: I notice that on page 6 of the brief you have some items 
listed. Were they listed in order of importance? On page 6, in the last part of 
the first paragraph, you have mentioned butter, meat, vegetables, shoes and 
clothing. Are those items listed in order of importance? 

Mrs. Wricut: No, I think that was just a list without any reference to 
order of importance. I do not think we have given very much consideration to 
the importance of priority in discussion because we feel all these basic com- 
modities are extremely important. Some people spend more on meat and some 
people spend more on milk. I believe it would vary according to the individual 
standard of living and whether there are children in the home. However, they 
are all basic commodities for every consumer. 

Mrs. Marsuatu: I shall continue with the brief. 


6. Household Necessities 


Many reports from consumers indicate that many articles essential in the 
home are either unprocurable or still poor in quality and exorbitant in price, 
e.g., unbleached cotton sheeting. One example may be taken from mail order 
catalogues of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, as follows: 


Unbleached Cotton Sheeting 1946-7 1948 

Medium Quality—73 inch width .......-. Ae Pee Sea $ .69 
& fe Dior GAPE SA, SH AN exe cae ee tees 42 79 
Heavy quality —73 “ Eh alate ct Pie eR CSC Hi: .98 
= i —=82' ** I de er so Shor ORI ET SDE 1.10 

f rhe —90 “ Fh Pore tec cc eralvuaaiow fea erate ss .63 1.20 
Best Quality —66 “ pe re we ee Sine 9) 1.05 
me es —7T6 “ OE Ras ie, ioc Of ee een .65 1.20 

MS —85 “ Cee ate Sere hee el cad acer .70 1.35 


We realize there has been a very substantial increase in the price of raw 
cotton as noted on page 59 of the minutes of proceedings, but wonder if there 
are other factors which enter into the increase in price of unbleached cotton 
sheeting? 

In this presentation we are concentrating on the questions being asked by 
larger numbers of consumers. But one from Regina, which is merely the question 


~ of an individual consumer, appears worth repeating: “Why should I pay 15 cents 
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for a 200-yard spool of white machine cotton when I prefer the 650-yard spool 
for 29 cents? It takes a lot of white machine cotton to make sheets from flour 
bags. Why are the 650-yard spools not available?” Why also are we getting such 
poor quality in sewing thread at the existent high price? 


The CHarirMAN: We often notice that ourselves. Our wives sew buttons on 
our shirts, but they do not stay on very long. 


Mrs. Marsuauu: And there are knots in the thread. Then, too, the thread 
breaks easily. The quality is not there, considering the high prices charged. 

We are concerned also about the high costs and poor quality of the “less 
expensive” furniture. Complaints come to us, particularly from newlyweds, 
veterans, etc. The cost of electrical equipment and hardware items bears heavily 
on those with low and moderate incomes. We would welcome a study of the 
costs and prices of lower-priced furniture, and of electrical equipment and hard- 
ware items which come within the category of essentials. 


7. Clothing 


The most widespread complaint of consumers everywhere is the high price 
and low quality of children’s shoes. Can a proper relationship between the 
price and quality be established? We maintain that low quality constitutes a 
hidden price rise. We have reports that some children’s shoes on the market 
today are so constructed that they cannot be re-soled. Do costs warrant the 
present price of children’s shoes? Mothers are finding it a hardship also to 
provide underwear, stockings and outer garments for their babies and young 
children. They claim that the costs of ready-made garments are excessive, 
(poor workmanship for the price), that flannelette is high in price and of poor 
quality, and that for their 10 and 11-year old girls they are having to buy 
women’s hose because the stockings for them are so short. The latter constitutes 
an increase in price. Some mothers asked for information on sample workable 
budgets in respect to children’s clothing. We hope your committee may be able 
to throw light on the prices of children’s garments and the relation of these to 
their wearability that will assist us in providing them with information. 

Another instance of a hidden price rise is in the fact that belts of many 
women’s dresses are lined with materials which cannot be washed or dry cleaned. 

The most common complaint of men everywhere is that shirts have nearly 
doubled in price since the war. Is their price justified? 


8. The Cost-of-Living Index 


We realize that the Canadian cost-of-living index has a reputation through- 
out the world for reliability. We feel also that it serves a most useful purpose. 
But we are concerned as to whether it reflects adequately changes in the 
Canadian pattern of living since the base period. 

We are told that the average Canadian has changed his habits of diet 
considerably in the last ten years, resulting in the consumption of proportionately 
more meat, more fresh vegetables, greater consumption of milk per person, etc. 
This, perhaps, can be explained by two main influences: higher purchasing 
power in the low-income brackets, and the persistent propaganda of our govern- 
ment health departments stressing the value of certain foods, e.g., dairy products, 
fresh vegetables and fruits, etc. Most Canadian mothers have come to believe 
these are necessary for healthful living. ; 

The following Canadian food and nutrition statistics (1935-45), published 
by the Nutrition Division, Department of Health and Welfare (Book 2), shows 
the substantially higher use of these in 1945, as compared with 1988. 
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This table gives detailed estimates of average supplies of food apparently 
used by civilians in Canada, 1935-1945 inclusive, in terms of pounds-per-person- 
per-year, national average: 


1938 1945 

' Pounds Pounds 

Milk (Fluid whole) ..........ccccessecccceeeees 350 404-2 
NAGA T et Ne ee Pe ens! rec tenegel sa chek. eh fe eticen inieneroce=ahe 118 140 

TIGER, reales Ue cosch teas Seaheer eters sous le es cia 37°7 55-2 
Tomatoes and citrus fruits ..........seeere reece 59 95 
Leafy green and yellow vegetables .........+++++: 44 52 
Fresh cabbage and green vegetables .......--- 15:9 (1940) 24 
Canned vegetables .......... see eesesee erences 6-7 11 
Other = veretables. aij stcisislotere aisle em ace Wein ole se, cice ene vip 31 (1940) 52 


These commodities for the most part are on the higher cost list and were 
not used in the same proportion in 1938. We note also, that no children’s clothes 
are included in computing the index. This raises the question: How up-to-date 
is the food and clothing index in relation to actual living conditions? 

We would like also to call your attention to the statement of Mr. ie 
Marshall, Dominion Statistician, on page 17, regarding the index budget. The 
survey families average 4-6 persons and total incomes were concentrated between 
$1,200 and $1,600, he said, and added that one in three families owned their 
own home and operated a motor car. 

We question that people in that category today could afford to buy a home 
no matter how humble, and own a car, let alone afford the cost of operation. 


Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear. 


Mrs. MarsHAuu: We are told that 65,000 items are priced for the purpose of 
the index. Are the prices “list” prices or actual prices? What allowance is made 
for degradation of quality in computing the index? What allowance is made for 
the disappearance of cheaper lines? | 

How often is the cost-of-living index for rural families compiled? We note 
that the last figure given by the Dominion Statistician was for August, 1947, 
and that it was some ten points above the figure for the same month for urban 
families. 

Mr. Mayank: I wonder if there would be any objection to my making a 
little comment here, Mr. Chairman? I feel that we need to have an answer 
made soon and I am going to make a suggestion—I do not want to put it in the 
form of a motion—that we should consider asking Mr. Marshall at once to 
address himself to these questions and give us a statement which in turn we 
might pass on to the Association. I am not making that as a motion; I just 
thought it might be a good idea to throw out. 

Mrs. MarsHatu: I am sure we would welcome it. 

The Cramrman: The secretariat should follow all these points up along the 
lines that Mr. Maybank has suggested and be prepared at as early a date as 
possible to make replies. 

Mr. Fueminc: A number of these points were dealt with by Mr. Marshall 
when he was here. 

Mr. Maypanx: It might be a different sort of thing having it presented in 


_ this way, particularly as they have been so ably put—better than the piecemeal 


manner in which they were gone over when he was here. It is a suggestion and 
I feel sure the secretariat will follow it up. 


9. Re-sale Price Maintenance 


Mrs. Marsuatu: Mr. Chairman, we understand that a major function of the 
Combines Investigation Act is to assist in safeguarding consumers against 
unjustified price increases and unjustifiable high prices, and that competition at 
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the distributive level is recognized as a cardinal principle in safeguarding the 


public. As consumers, we would like to know whether competition in our. 


economy is working freely? In our free competitive economy is it ever right for 
the manufacturer or wholesaler to tell the retailer what he should charge his 
public? What part does this play in the prices of consumer goods? 


Mr. Chairman, we would like to see an examination made into other com- 
modities than bread, e.g., soap flakes, matches, hardware items and electrical 
appliances in connection with re-sale price maintenance. We are not in a posi- 
tion to bring any evidence, but we are anxious to have more light thrown on the 
operations of business in a free economy. We feel that your committee should be 
very helpful in clarifying for the consumer the practice known as re-sale price 
maintenance and the way in which, and to what extent, competition in price 
among dealers protects or fails to protect the consumer. In the case of essential 
commodities such as bread and milk, if competition does not work to keep prices 
to the consumer down to reasonable levels, what other means could be adopted 
to achieve this purpose? 

Mr. Chairman, we have presented to you problems and questions in the 
minds of Canadian consumers. We hope we have been helpful to you in your 
fact-finding deliberations and that your committee will be able to throw light 
on the questions which consumers are asking. We realize that external prices 
have an influence on the prices of many of the goods we buy. We are anxious, 
too, that all interests in the Canadian economy should have a “square deal”. But 
we do not condone profiteering, hoarding, and excessive profit margins. We 
think also that ways and means must be found of guaranteeing our people an 
adequately high standard of living at prices they can afford to pay. We feel 
especially that the children of this country must not be victims of circumstances 
over which they have no control. We are primarily concerned with the well- 
being and stability of the Canadian family and their appreciation of the 
privileges and responsibilities in our Canadian democracy. 
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February, 1948. 


SCHEDULE FOR ESTIMATING FOOD BUDGETS 
Monthly amounts (4-3 weeks) 
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APPENDIX H 


MONTHLY FLUID MILK SALES AND RETAIL FLUID MILK PRICES IN 
ONTARIO FROM 1939 TO 1947 
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Mr. Maypanx: That is an excellent brief. 


The CuarrMan: Before questions are put to you, Mrs. Marshall, I want to 
say on behalf of the committee that we are very grateful to you for coming at this 
time and for giving us this brief, which I think can be described as a very 
excellent one. We note your references to the committee, your commendation 
of its ‘work and the effect that it can have and is having: and perhaps your 
association and this committee together can, before our work is done, which I 
am afraid will be a long way off, have much of the salutary effect which you 
note in your brief. I want also to congratulate you on the way in which you 
personally have presented this brief to the committee. 


Mrs. Marswatu: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Dypr: Mr, Chairman, I have no definite series of questions with regard 
to this brief. It seems to me it has put before us a large number of things which 
will be helpful to the committee and on which further investigation can be 
pursued; and I do not wish to, shall I say, deprive in any way members of the 

committee of an opportunity of asking specific questions on things that have 

come up. I therefore would be glad to give way entirely, if it is your wish, Mr. 
Chairman, because I am sure there are a lot of general questions that can be 
brought out. 


Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Chairman, I have one or two points, particularly in the 
early pages of the brief. At the top of page 3 reference is made to the fact that 
the association has urged women to buy only what they need, to use everything 
they buy and to save waste. I suppose it is very difficult to get any statistical 
information on such a campaign, but is Mrs. Marshall in a position to make any 
comments on the success of that effort? Have you had any reports from your 
member organizations on that subject? 


_Mrs. Marsuauu: I would like to ask our corresponding secretary (Mrs. 
Wright) to answer that. Letters have come in, but I think that women are realiz- 
ing that it pays to be thrifty and shop around and that the storekeeper really 
appreciates their interest in what they buy and their intelligent buying habits. 


Mr. Fiemine: I can appreciate that it would be very difficult to get any 
kind of exact information. I was wondering if you had had any response. 


Mrs. Wricut: Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any exact answer to 
that because we have not made any survey. I may say that we are planning to 
do more work on the “save waste campaign” in our association in the next few 
weeks. We have our campaign fully outlined and we are doing something on 
making the consumer’s dollar stretch and encouraging thrifty habits. That is 

one of the programs we have underway at the present time to go out to all 
national women’s organizations and to our own members. 


Mr. Fiemine: Then in the next paragraph you speak of having asked the 
government to lift the sales tax on essential food and clothing and to continue 
controls on commercial rent for another year. May I ask if you have made any 
study on the sales tax question, and if you have any detail to offer the 
committee on that? 9 


Mrs. WricHt: We have not made any statistical study. We have discussed 
the matter with the authorities. We realize that the tax is supposed to be 
collected at the manufacturers’ level. We are not technical experts and have 
not the information to find out how much of the tax would be passed on to the 
consumer, but we have no doubt in the prices that the manufacturer charges 
he gets sufficient to cover what he has to pay in sales tax. We feel that the 
sales tax of 8 per cent, which would be pyramided by distributors at the 
different channels, would. probably amount to more than that in the final price 
; 8288—23 
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that is paid by the consumer for the articles on which the sales tax is levied. 
We know that the sales tax on things like processed meats, and so on, might be a 
hardship on people who have to use those for lunches, and on some of the cloth- 
ing items we feel it might be a contributing factor, but we have no information 
as to how much it would be. 

Mr. Mayspanx: A sales tax of that sort is practically always passed on and 
pyramided. 

Mrs. WricHTt: We feel that. 

Mr. Fueminc: On page 4 you indicate that you think there has been a 
reduction in bread consumption. We have been quite concerned about that. 
I think we have asked almost every witness who has been here about his experi- 
ence with that. Of course, we have been dealing with producers and distributors, 
but I think it is fair to say that every witness who has been here before the 
committee has indicated that so far as his particular organization is concerned— 
I think there were one or two exceptions—production had increased, demand had 
increased. Our difficulty, of course, is in getting exact and comprehensive figures 
for the whole of Canada. Have you made any detailed surveys other than those 
you refer to here in Toronto and Hamilton? 

Mrs. WricHt: We have not made any detailed surveys other than those. 
I understand this family service bureau in Hamilton is an agency of the 
Canadian Welfare Council and has a very high reputation. They felt that 
the sampling they made of 70 families was a very representative sample. The 
figures that are here reflect the actual experience of the families which are ~ 
covered as a representative sample. I have a few extra copies of the detailed © 
survey made by the family service bureau in Hamilton and I would be glad ~ 
to leave them for the use of the committee if you would like to have them. | 

Mr. Fiemine: I would suggest they should be filed as an exhibit. : 

The CuHarrMan: Yes. . 

Mr. Maysanx: It could find its way into the record as an appendix. 

The Cuarrman: Just to correct you, Mr. Fleming, I think you said that — 
all companies had shown an increase in production. There is a point which — 
I think ought to be noted, particularly in reference to the witness yesterday, 
something I think we overlooked. I was looking at it last night. That company — 
shows a loss on the statement presented to us, but that company also shows — 
a tremendous lack of progress in increase of production, which suggests an — 
inefficient operation. We should not draw conclusions from those figures yesterday 
without giving it a great deal more thought. 

Mr. Fremine: We are not drawing any conclusion from the figures. I do~ 
not think you are dealing with the same point I am. We tried to get what. help 
we could as to the trend in consumption of bread with the rising cost of it from 
those who were here before us, who were all either producers or distributors. 
We have not yet found any satisfactory source of information on consumption — 
because the last figure from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics ends at the end 
of 1945, which is not helpful to us at all. As I say I think most of the witnesses _ 
indicated their experience of that as distributors and producers was that their 
volume of bread production and distribution was increasing. Then, of course, 
we have had some others, but there is the problem we are up against. I suggest 
we might have the details of that survey which has just been produced, and 
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have it marked as an exhibit. 3 


a 


The CuarrMan: Make it a part of the appendix. 


_Mr. Irvine: May I remind you in this connection that most of those who _ 
testified as to the increased sales of bread accounted for it on the ground that 
other foodstuffs had risen higher in price than bread. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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od Mr. Furemine: There were a number of reasons for it. I am trying to 
isolate, if I can, this one question as to the actual amount of consumption of 
bread. For instance, we had evidence that there was a shift in the case of some 
of the distributors of bread from the more expensive loaf to the 10-cent loaf, 
but if it is possible we should try to get any information we can on total 
- consumption. 

Mr. Maypank: As far as the evidence has gone, and including the repre- - 
sentation this morning, the statements made about the increase by all the 
witnesses up to yesterday could be right, and yet the suggestion of Mrs. Marshall 
in the brief could also be right. There could have been a taking over to some 

extent by the bigger bakeries of some of the business of the smaller bakeries. 

We are in a very inconclusive state with regard to production and consumption 
at the present moment. Your suggestion could unquestionably be right even 
‘though we accept all the evidence that we have so far. 

Mrs. MarsHaAtu: Mr. Chairman, I have been quoting as to the increased 

cost of living from the survey which was made by the Hamilton family service 
bureau, and the last one of the sentences which I quoted was that they had 
found that bread purchases were reduced by one to seven loaves per week by 
fifteen of the families. 

Mr. MayHew: You could probably arrive at a fairly accurate estimate 
more easily by getting the consumption of domestic flour in Canada rather 
than bread itself. 

Mr. Friemrine: If it is not going into sweet goods. 

Mr. Mayuew: There will be some of it, but that is going down. 


Mr. Mayzank: You could make a percentage allowance for that and come 

to a fair approximation. 

Mr. Fieminc: I have one more question. It is a question about membership. 

In case we have representations made to the committee at some stage or other 
by the Housewives Consumers Association, I want to ask you this question. 
I note on page 17 of appendix A the Housewives Consumers Association is a 
member of your association. 

Mrs. MarsuHatu: No, the list that is appended here gives those who were 
represented at the organizational meeting. We felt that we should invite to 

attend that meeting representatives from every known national organization, 
‘but we were told they should be included as a national group. Therefore two 
of their members were included, Mrs. Ann Ross from Winnipeg and Mrs. Luckock 
from Toronto, to sit in with the others, but they are not members of the Canadian 
Association of Consumers. They have withdrawn their interest, feeling they 

can carry on their own work. 

e The Cuarrman: They have had nothing to do with the preparation of this 
brief? 

Mrs. Marsuatu: Nothing whatever. They had the opportunity of becoming 
members and refused to do so. 

Mr. Maysanx: I think there is plenty of internal evidence, even without 
that statement of the witness, that they had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Jounston: I should like to ask the witness one question. Has there 
been any evidence of an indication by the consumers as to a choice between the 
10-cent loaf and the 14-cent loaf, having in mind the desirability of one loaf or 

the other either from choice or from economic circumstances? 


Mrs. Wricut: I did not catch the first part of the question. 
The CHarrmMan: Would you repeat the question? 


Mr. Jounston: Has there been any information come to your organization 
in regard to the choice which consumers make between the 10-cent and the 
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14-cent loaves? What I am really getting at is this. Is there, in the opinion 
of the housewives or consumers, any material difference in the quality of the 
10-cent loaf and the 14-cent loaf? 

Mrs. Wrieut: I think that varies with the consumer. I think there are some 
consumers who acquire a taste for a certain type of bread and they feel that is 
the kind of bread they are willing to pay a little bit more for, whether they know - 
anything about the quality or not. That is one of the reasons we have asked 
for some information to be put on the wrapper with regard to the nutritional — 
value or the actual quality of the bread, and that so much emphasis should not 
be placed on the flavour and the texture, but that we actually know. Canadian 
housewives are becoming more and more conscious of the necessity for nutritional 
value in food and are looking for sources of information as to what articles con- 
tain nutritive factors. We would feel that we might do an educational’ program 
on convincing housewives as to foods that are nutritious, and help to bring about — 
really good thrifty buying in the home. That is one of the main objectives of — 
the Canadian Association of Consumers. 

Mrs. Marsuatu: May I say, too, that women go into the stores to buy the — 
10-cent loaf and find it all gone and buy the other. It is always sold out first — 
which I think is proof that they want it. 

Mr. Jounston: I think it should be pointed out that is in contradiction to 
most of the evidence which we have because if my memory is correct in nearly — 
all cases there were 10-cent loaves on the shelves at all times. 

Mr. Mayzank: I do not know that they went that far. 


Mr. Jounston: That was the general opinion of the chain stores and 
bakeries, that there was no cutting off of the supply of 10-cent loaves in order — 
to push the 14-cent loaves. 


Mrs. Marsuauu: It may not be done for that purpose but I think women . 
are learning to be thrifty, and they are buying the 10-cent loaf giving it a prefer- — 
ence so that it is sold out first. 1 

Mr. Maysanx: They are learning to be more thrifty. They were always — 
thrifty. 

The CuarRMAN: At page 6 you say in the second sentence of the first q 
paragraph. . 

_ We note that at the conclusion of your inquiry into bread you propose 
to inquire into other staple commodities of life including butter, meat, — 
vegetables, shoes and clothing, 


For your information and the information of your organization and the — 
public generally I think it should be said at this stage that the committee is 
giving consideration to other phases in connection with bread. I do not think it 
should be interpreted that the bread inquiry is necessarily concluded. If you 
have any information which you may wish to pass on to this committee at any 
time in connection with bread or any other matter I want you to be sure to do 
so. I also want to say that what the committee is giving consideration to is the — 
question of priorities. Would there be any serious objection from your organiza-_ 
tion—I am not saying this will be done but just making a suggestion—if, for 
instance, after we deal with butter we go into meat before milk because the 
question was raised a while ago. 

Mrs. MarsHauu: No, I think not, 


The Cuarrman: The committee has to consider its efficiency in terms of — 
preparation, and so on. I want to make that observation. 


Mrs. Marsuatu: We always welcome any suggestion. 
The Cuarrman: You feel the committee is serving a useful purpose? 
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Mrs. Marsuauu: Oh, definitely, very. 

Mr. Irvine: I should like to draw attention on one sentence on page 4— 

The CuarrMan: Do you mind my interrupting you? I should like to say 
one thing. 

Mr. Irvine: No. 

The CuamrMAN: You said the committee was serving a useful purpose. I 
think I should say as chairman of this committee, because naturally we represent 
various political parties, that we have been sitting long hours and doing a lot of 
work in between, and that every member of the committee has been trying 
sincerely and energetically to deal with this problem as best we know how. I 
would want your organization to know that is the case with every member of 
this committee. 

Mrs. MarsHauu: We appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


Mr. Irvine: I want to refer to page 4, the latter part of section 3, which 
deals with the family service bureau inquiry. 


About one-half of the persons in the $100-$399 per-person-per-year 
income report no clothing expenditures as against average expenditures 
of $8 to $15 a month in 1939. 


This may be a question that would be more appropriately put to this com- 
mittee, but it does seem to me in a case like that—if that statement be true— 
then supply and demand does not seem to be operating, since this manifest 
reduction in the purchase of clothing has not reduced its price. Have the 
ladies given any thought to that outstanding fact? 

Mrs. MarsHauu: I will ask Mrs. Wright to answer that question. She is 
our economist. 

Mrs. Wricut: I think when you look at that, you have to realize this 
survey covers these two months, November and December, out of the year so 
that probably those families would have to buy clothing in the other months. 
On the other hand, I think we all realize that as housewives we can defer the 
purchase of clothing longer than we can defer the purchase of essential food 
items. They can defer purchase on things like jewelry and the more expensive 
types of clothing until prices drop. Those items get beyond the price of the 
average consumer, and that is the point we have tried to bring out here. 
Already there is a switch from normal purchases of clothing. I do think that 
sometimes the law of supply and demand has an effect, but it takes quite a while 
to reach the consumer. I think when the inventories pile up high enough in the 
retail and wholesale hands we may see some results. After all it is only two 
months ago since we saw the beginning and we do know that there was quite a 
bit of purchasing power last year. The present high price is changing the 
picture, but at the moment the lack of demand may not be reflected accurately 
at the consumer level. 

The CHarrMAN: In connection with bread, you have had an economist 
engaged on that subject, have you not? She is Mrs. Spry. 

Mrs. Wricut: Yes. 


The CHamrMAN: Is that work of hers continuing? I saw where an interim 
report had been made and I was very interested in the question of delivery costs 
which, among other things, you dealt with. 

Mrs. Wricut: Mrs. Spry has been continually interested in the bread situa- 
tion and I know she has been following this committee of yours with a great 
deal of interest. She has been advising us and will continue to advise us on any 
points of interest. She is a voluntary worker and is not paid so we cannot make 
any definite claims on her time. We just ask her for advice as she feels able to 
give it to us. She has a small family, but she is a trained economist. 
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The CuatrMan: Yes, and a very excellent one. I know her very well. 

Mr. Mayuyew: Do you find many families where the income is only $100 
per person per annum? 

Mrs. WricHt: In the survey which we have put in as an appendix, the 
breakdown of income per month would be as follows: 4 out of 70, $33 to $65 
per month; 3 out of 70, $66 to $99 per month; 10 out of 70, $100 to $132 per 
month; 20 out of 70, $133 to $165 per month; and 33 out of 70, $166 plus per 
month. z 

Mr. Irvinn: That is very interesting. 

Mrs. Wricut: That is a total number of 70 families taken as a sample. 

The Cuairman: Has your organization given any consideration to the 
question of consumer resistance in the case of abnormally high prices? 

Mrs. Wricut: Yes, we have considered it very carefully. We feel that with 
the information that is available to us it is very difficult for us to advise a buyers’ 
strike. We take the attitude rather of suggesting that we exercise thrift, and 
that it is only common sense in a period of high prices not to buy things which 
we consider to be high in relation to their value or in relation to their use to us 


in our budget. We do not want to take any action that might throw any 


person out of employment; and we feel that if we definitely set out specific 
commodities which we refuse to buy we might be upsetting the economic 
situation and really be causing more harm than good considering the amount 
of compliance we could get out of an organized buyers’ strike, 

Mr. MacInnis: Is it not a fact most low income families cannot go on 
a buying strike? They never have sufficient purchasing power ahead of their 
needs, and consequently any strike would be a strike against themselves? 

Mrs. MarsuHauu: No one should go on a buying strike, but the alternative 
is smart buying and thrift. Buy what you need to buy. 

Mr. Harkness: I have been interested in looking at your appendix G 
which shows the figure $17.08 as the cost for minimum adequate list of food for 
a family of five per week. I was particularly interested in the fact that figure 
bears very close relationship, as I remember it, to the cost for a weekly adequate 
menu as put out by Dr. Pett—a menu for which he has been condemned very 
considerably in some quarters. I would take it, on the basis of this survey, that 


you would then be more or less in agreement with Dr. Pett’s menu and that it 4 


was an adequate one. Would you care to comment on that? ? 

The CuamrMan: Do you think it is fair? 

Mr. Harxness: I think it is, yes. 

The Cuairman: I think it is important to get the reason why Dr. Pett 
arrived at his menu; but that menu has been a misunderstood thing. I do not 
think it is fair to a great public serving or to this organization to suggest that— 

Mr. Harkness: Personally, Mr. Chairman, I think Dr. Pett’s list is quite 
adequate. As it happens my wife is a dietician, and I have looked quite closely 
into the matter; but I would just like to get the reaction of these ladies. 


Mr. MacInnis: I do not think there would be any objection providing we 
had Dr. Pett here afterwards to explain. 


Mr. Harkness: There was no idea in my mind of being unfair to Dr. Pett 
as the chairman seems to think. 


The Cuatrman: No, I am sure of that. 
Mr. Harkness: As a matter of fact my opinion is quite to the contrary. 


Mrs. Wricut: I would not mind speaking on that because I feel Dr. Pett : 


has done a public service in showing what can be done on a minimum amount. 
I do feel we cannot set out a minimum budget and expect every consumer 
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will follow a minimum budget, because our tastes and habits differ. Our 


physical requirements also differ, but I do think that the budget we have 


s 


_ presented is of value. It is one that was drawn up by the Visiting Homemakers’ 


Association, an agency of the Toronto Welfare Council, and it is on a similar 


basis as the cost of living study they made in 1939—the same time at which 
_ the cost-of-living index was constructed—and it was revised again in 1940, 


and 1944, and brought up to date as far as the other items are concerned in 
October and November of last year. The Visiting Homemakers have only 
attempted to keep the food list up to date. They have made changes that arise 
out of habits of the type of people concerned, the average low income family. 
That is their opinion, based on nutritional requirements, as to what is a minimum 


~ amount that a family of the size indicated—2 adults, 3 children, boys 6 and 
_ 12 years, and a girl 10 years—could live on in Toronto in February. That would 
_ vary by families and the actual living habits of the families. Some might be 


lower and some higher, but it can be taken as a fair minimum list. It does not 
allow anything for extras. 


Mr. Mayzanx: I notice on page 8 there is a question about the difference 
between 5.357 cents and 14 cents with regard to bread. Reference has been 
made there, by Mrs. Marshall, to the evidence on page 597 and I think the 
paragraph ends with a question about further information regarding the differ- 
ence and how it is used up. I just wanted to point out to you that there has 
been, since the time of the evidence which you were reviewing, a good bit of 
additional evidence on the costs about which you inquire and it may be that 


_ you have not been able to examine that evidence. Some of the companies have 


given that additional information. If, in the hght of looking at these additional 


figures, there are any questions that come up in your minds I am sure it would 


; A- 


pease 


be good for us to have them, in order that it might direct this commitee to 
inquire further. 

Mr. Fremine: May I just ask one question about page 14 and the heading 
“Household Necessities.’ You are dealing with the relative prices quoted in 
Eaton’s mail order catalogue for unbleached cotton sheeting. One column is 
1946-47 and the other column is 1948. Are those the average prices for the 
two years—I am speaking of the first column—and what is the date of the 
catalogue quoted in that column? 

Mrs. Wrrcut: I would think it would be 1946-47. I would think it would 
be the fall and winter catalogue of that year. I would have to inquire from 
our source of information however, as I did not take them out of the catalogue. 
I would think that the 1946-47 figures would be the actual quotations from 
their catalogue. 

Mr. Fiemtne: They would be quotations issued by the T. Eaton Company 
for the fall of 1946. 

Mrs. Wricut: Yes. 

Mr. Fiemine: And the second column is headed 1948? 

Mrs. Wricut: That would be the current catalogue. 

Mr. Fiemine: And you do not know the date that was issued? 

Mrs. Wricut: No, I would not, but I might be able to find out. 

Mr. Fuiemrinc: It would be a matter of interest to us as to how far apart 
the dates of those columns are. 

Mrs. Wricut: If you will excuse me a moment I might be able to give 
you that. 

Mr. Fiemrne: It is all right; we could get it at some future time. 

Mrs. WricutT: Yes. 
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The CuatrMan: You say at the bottom of page 11, “We realize that milk 
prices are a provincial matter, but we feel that milk is of such vital importance 
~ to the health of our people that it must have a place for discussion in any 
national investigation into the price picture.” 

Do you feel that we should go into the question of milk, even though at 
the moment it is under provincial control? 

Mrs. MarsHatu: We think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Mayzpanx: I was just going to make this observation if I might. As 
I recall the readings on the controversy respecting milk in Manitoba, the state- 
ments were to the effect that although the price’ had gone up, and the provincial 
board had to put it up, there was a very small body of statistical information 
reviewed by the board or available to the board. I do not say that is a fact, 
but I recall the statement being made many times, and it just does remind me 
that an investigation of milk, involving its cost of production, might be very 
much more difficult than an investigation into some of the other commodities. 

Mrs. Wricut: May I say that the report of the royal commission in Ontario 
on milk, had one or two recommendations, one of which was that more informa- 
tion should be obtained with regard to costs, and the report pointed out the 
difficulties of obtaining such information. As far as the consumers are con- 
cerned, we realize that we have no real information as to what the picture is. 

Mr. Mayzanx: Milk is produced in so many places in small amounts. 

Mr. Fiemine: I would just like to follow your question with this one. Mrs. 
Wright or Mrs. Marshall indicated that there was some value in an inquiry into 
milk. Again I would ask the same question I asked in relation to meat. How 
do you rate such an inquiry on the priority list in the face of these other com- 
modities? Having in mind there is provincial control on milk and we have got 
to take all these factors into consideration, how do you rate milk on the 
priority list? 

Mrs. Wricut: I would hesitate to express an opinion. From the Canadian 
Consumers’ Association point of view the picture is different from province to 
province. I know some of our provinces feel the price is more out of line than 
it is in other provinces. The price does vary from province to province. I think 
on the whole we feel the price is too high over the whole dominion, and we would 
like to see some investigation or something done to bring down the price of 
milk. That was a resolution passed at the first national convention of the con- 
sumers organizations by all the delegates in session there. Everything was to be 
done to bring down the price of meat, milk, bread, and butter. Those are the 
four essential, basic foods which, in September when the delegates of the 
national organizations were present, were felt to be most important.. I would 
hesitate to give one priority over the other because I think it would vary from 
province to province, depending upon the local situation. 


Mr. Maypank: I wonder about this, Mrs. Wright; on page 12 of the brief 
you have a little table showing the sales of milk in millions of quarts, Just at 


first, glance it would look as if the increase in price from 15-3 to 16-8 resulted 


in a very considerable drop in consumption. It would look that way at first 
sight, but it might be, of course, a coincidence. I was wondering whether you 
had looked into the figures for those two or three months in another year to 
see whether there is anything connected with the time of year which contributes 
to that drop? It looks, on the face of it, as if the 14 cents increase in price was 
the cause. 3 

Mrs. Wricut: There is a chart attached— 


The CHAIRMAN: May I point out that you say in the brief, “we have reason 
to believe that high prices are resulting in a reduction in fluid milk consumption.” 


Mrs. Wricut: I may say that this chart of monthly fluid milk sales goes 


back to 1939. I have glanced at it to see if, at the end of each year, there has — 
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been a corresponding decrease. It does not appear to indicate that. At the end 
of 1945, there was a slight depression in the curve but in 1946 the depression was 
in the middle of the year. I do not think it is a coincidence. Also, it is borne 


out by the statements made to us by consumers that they have had to cut down. 


I have heard from many of my own friends and neighbours with children that 
some of them are buying skimmed milk instead of whole milk; others have cut 
the quantity they are using. The survey you have from Hamilton indicates 
that from one to eighteen quarts was the decrease caused by the rise in price. 

Mr. Maypank: It would seem reasonable that the 14 cents would have 
that effect, but I wanted to be sure all the factors had been taken into 
consideration. 

Mrs. Wricut: I now have the information with regard to those price 
quotations. They were from the fall and winter catalogue of Eaton’s for 1946-47 
and from the spring catalogue for 1948. 

Mr. Firemine: They would be about a year and a. half apart? 

Mrs. Wricut: Yes. 

The Cuarman: Am I right in saying that your organization had sug- 
gested the setting up of a parliamentary committee? 

Mrs. MarsHauu: Yes, very definitely. 

The Cuamman: Do you remember when that was done? 

Mrs. WricHT: It is in the brief which was presented following the meeting 
of January 14. It is attached to your brief as an appendix. 

The Cuarrman: I will find it. I did not know you had it in the brief. 

Mrs. Wricut: Yes, it is in the brief. 

Mr. Winters: May I ask one question? On page 11, at the top of the page 
with respect to bread, the brief says: “We should like to see the main points 


of this information printed on the wrapper of the loaf of bread, indicating the 


erade or standard without adding to the cost.” I wonder if Mrs. Marshall has 
thought enough about that to say how far the organization would like to go? 
Do you wish that to be done on a national basis, including the whole analysis, or 
do you wish a system of government inspection and so on? 


Mrs. Marsuatu: I think we would have to leave those details to be worked 
out. We think it would be most helpful. We did not feel we could ask to have 
the actual formula put on the loaf, and it was for that reason we merely asked 
to have the grade or standard indicated. We felt some other advertising could 
be omitted and thus there would not be any increase in cost to the consumer. 
We were very careful about that part of it. It would help, in advertising and 
sales talks, when women are led to believe by the advertising that a correspond- 
ingly nutritional loaf is available at 10 cents, in ascertaining whether that 1s 
true or not. 


Mr. Writers: On the face of it, it would have to involve some system of 
government inspection which would, presumably, add to the cost somewhere along 
the line. 

Mrs. MarsHauu: Yes, it might. 

Mr. Maysanx: How much bread is sold unwrapped, do you know? 

Mrs. MarsHaui: No. 


Mr. Winters: The next question I should like to ask has some local signifi- 
cance. It arises out of a statement made by the Dominion Statistician, Mr. 
Marshall, who said his statistics show that if Canadian families would eat more 
fish in relation to meat the cost of living would come down. In view of the 
difficulty of getting good qualtiy fresh fish before the Canadian public, I should 
like to hear the comments of Mrs. Marshall on that particular product. 
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Mrs. Wricut: Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Marshall has asked me to answer that 


question. I may say that fish is another matter of concern to consumers.. 


Unfortunately, it does not bulk as large in our actual diet as some of the items 
on which we have been pressing strongly for immediate action. I think the 
Canadian Association of Consumers would welcome anything which would throw 
light on the reason for the present high prices for fish. 

The CuairMAN: There is a very good rule which is taught to lawyers con- 
cerning cross-examination. It is, never ask a question when you may reasonably 
anticipate an unfavourable answer. 

Mr. Maypanx: I should like to add to that question this question, if anyone 
can answer it; does anyone know whether these people down in Nova Scotia eat 
more fish per capita than the rest of the Canadians? Are they really, doing 
their duty by their fish? i 

Mr. Winters: In reply to Mr. Martin, I should like to say that I had 
no reason to anticipate an unfavourable answer in the light of the evidence given 
by Mrs. Marshall. I think the normal thing to ask at this stage is, in the light 
of Mrs. Marshall’s statement, that if more fish were eaten the cost-of-living index 
would come down. Is your association doing anything to sponsor the increased 
consumption of fish? 

Mrs. Wricut: I am afraid we would not be very popular in our local areas 
if we tried to do that. That might be possible in areas close to the fishing com- 
munities. I cannot speak with authority about areas which are close to the sea. 
I know that, so far as the area in which I live is concerned, and the price around 
that community, we find that a meal of fish at the present price is too costly. 

Mr. Winters: What area is that? 

Mrs. Wricut: Toronto and its locality; I live in a suburb of Toronto. It is 
an inland section so far as sea food is concerned, and transportation costs, I 
suppose, make the prices high. 

The CuatrMan: Do you mean to say that around Toronto and Lake 
Ontario, you have not got ocean fish? 

Mr. Fiemine: I think we will have to get the deepened St. Lawrence water- 
ways before we get salt water fish in Toronto. 


Mr. Pinarp: You make reference in your brief to surveys made in Hamilton — 


and Toronto. Do you know whether any surveys have been made in the city of 
Montreal? 

Mrs. Marsuauu: I cannot tell you that. I wish I could. 

Mr. Pinarp: We are told that Montreal is, unfortunately the city in which 
the cost of living is highest in Canada. Last night’s Montreal Star stated that, 
and it would be interesting to find out if a survey had been made what the 
results were. y 

Mrs. Marsuauu: I do not know. Unfortunately, our vice-president from 
Montreal could not be here. 

Mr. Prnarp: You mean Mrs. Parizeau? 

Mrs. MarsHauu: Mrs. Parizeau, yes. 


Mr, Harxness: On page 11 of your brief, under the heading “Flour,” you 
say, “We have many reports of the practice of flour milling companies requiring 
feed dealers and farmers to purchase a proportion of flour as a prerequisite to 
obtaining their requirements of millfeeds.” Could you tell us in what part of 
the country your reports indicate that is the practice and, if possible, to what 
companies you refer? 

- Mrs. Wricut: I could not tell you offhand, as I have not the correspondence 
with ns However, I would be glad to send on any information I have to your 
committee. 
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The CuamrMAN: Will you do that? It is very important. 


Mr. Harkness: This is something we should investigate. It is a very bad 
practice. Perhaps we will be able to’ take some action to remedy the situation. 

Mrs. Marsuaty: That is why we brought it forward. 

The Cuamman: I had already asked counsel to make a note of that. 

Mr. Lesace: I have heard about that practice in the province of Quebec. 
Perhaps if you asked your vice-president, Mrs. Parizeau, she would be able to 
tell you of some complaints in that regard. 

Mr. Merritt: On page 15 of your brief under the heading “Clothing”, you 
say you have reports that some shoes on the market today are so constructed 
they cannot be resoled. You also have reports of poor workmanship for the 
price in the case of ready-made garments such as underwear, stockings, outer 
garments for babies and young children. I wonder if you could give the 
committee some specific example of those complaints because I think they would 
greatly assist us when we come to consider the question of clothing. 

Mrs. Wricut: I may say we have not specific examples at the national 
level. Those are complaints which have come in from the provincial representa- 
tives. I have no doubt we would be able to obtain specific examples but, at 
the moment, we have not them. They are general statements which have been 
made to us by our provincial representatives based on reports they have been 
receiving from consumers in their areas. 

Mr. Merritt: I believe it would be helpful to get some specific examples 
because they would sharpen our inquiry. 

Mrs. Wricut: I do not think we could give you enough examples to give 
you a general picture, but we could give you enough examples to indicate the 
type of thing we mean. 

Mr. Fiemine: I could personally contribute some examples concerning 
children’s shoes not being fit for resoling. 

Mr. Dypp: You have been very helpful, Mrs. Marshall, in asking specific 
questions into which the committee might inquire with regard to bread. I wonder 
if those who are working with you could, very shortly in point of time, give us 
similar specific questions with regard to one or two of the other commodities— 
I am thinking particularly at the moment about meat. Would it be possible to 
give us a list of questions which would summarize the things you think we 
should be looking for? Would that be possible? 

Mrs. Marsa: Yes, I think our committee would be very glad to work 
on some specific requests to help this committee. 

Mr. Irvine: And textiles? 

Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Dyde is working on the question of meat at the moment 
and it is for that reason he would like it to come in first. 


The Cuarmman: We would like you to suggest questions into which you 
desire us to inquire relating to things which may be under inquiry here. We 
would be very glad to receive them. Mr. Dyde, as Mr. Maybank has suggested, 
is currently engaged on an inquiry into meat and it was for that reason his 
question concerned that subject. 

Mrs. MarsHALL: We would be very glad to see that such material is sent 
forward. 


Mr. Fuemine: Are you enlarging your request to include any other 
commodities? 
The CuarrMAn: I have done so. 


Mr. Maypank: There was one point I wanted to get clear concerning the 
printing of our evidence, if you would permit an interruption for a moment. 
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These several appendices which have been presented in connection with the brief, 
I should like to suggest should be printed as part of the proceedings along with 


the brief itself. I think it would be well if they were put in the record 


immediately after the reading of the brief. Could that be agreed upon? I suggest 
that all of these papers be in the proceedings just as the brief is in the 
proceedings this morning. . a 

The Cuairman: What is the use of it? . 

Mr. Irvine: Does that include these questions and answers, and so on? 

Mr. Maysank: It is not a very long document and I think it might just 
as well go in, following the brief. 

The Cuatrman: Would you include things like “the Canadian consumer’”— 
the first bulletin? 

Mr. Mayzanx: It is very short. I think if it is going to be put in anywhere 
you might as well have it printed as part of the proceedings of the day. - 

The Cuarrman: I would not think you would want to print that, would you? 

Mr. Maypanx: Well, I would print it, but it does not matter very much. 

Mr. Mayuew: It might be creating a precedent. 

Mr. MacInnis: There are two points to be considered, the one mentioned 
by Mr. Mayhew and also the fact that our proceedings would be enormously 
bulky if the committee continues to do this as a practice, and those who will be 
later on reading it will have to go through an awful lot of material. 

Mr. Maysanx: How about this, then: whatever of this is printed would be 
printed as part of the proceedings rather than as. appendices, and. that deter- 
mination as to what would be printed be left in the hands of the chair? 

The Cuatrman: I think it would be best to decide that right now. Certainly 
we want the brief. 

Mr. Irvine: Could it not be done by putting in a reference to this “questions 
and answers” giving the background of the organization? 

The Cuarrman: I think that could be done. Do we need the other things 
in, do you think? 

Mr. Mayuew: These are being kept by the members. 

Mrs. MarsHatu: Mr. Chairman, if it would be helpful we would arrange to 
have that brochure summarized instead of putting in the whole thing. 

Mr. Maysanx: Well, all this is printed immediately. 

Mr. MacInnis: The brief which has been presented is so complete in itself 
that it takes little further supporting material. . 

Mr. Irvine: I think notations with regard to these references made in the 
presentation would be sufficient so that anyone who wanted to investigate in 
detail as to either the presentation to the government or the paper or the brochure 
could obtain it. aN 

The CuarrMan: What about appendices G- and H, for instance? They 
are short and they might be very valuable information. . 

Mr. Invinn: I think they would be. 

The CHarrman: I think “G” and “H” ought to go in with the brief. Is 
that agreed? 

Some Hon. Memspers: Agreed. 

Mr. Fieminc: What about the survey ? 

The Cuamman: That is going in as an appendix. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: Are you going to deal with these others now? Some of these 
might go in as appendices. I do not think there is any reason for putting them in 
the proceedings; this “questions and answers” for instance, and the appendix “C”, 

The Cuairman: They are already referred to in the brief. 
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Mr. Fuemrinc: But it contains resolutions. 
The CuairmaNn: They are in the brief. I do not think these things ought 
to go in, surely. I don’t think that ought to in; ‘“D” would be on hand, “E” 


igs next and that is only resolutions and they are already referred to; but LS dg 


and “H” definitely contain information which will be helpful to the committee 
in making a judgment on these matters. 

Mr. Fieminc: Well, when you come to appendix F, there is another brief 
dealing with this question of sales tax on which questions were asked this morning. 

The CHARMAN: But that is a resolution; it does not help us in forming a 
judgment. It has already been put in the brief with argument. That is what 
we want. 

Mr. Fiemrnc: It is stated more fully here, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman: My opinion is that that definitely does not help us at all. 
It is referred to in the brief with argument. All you would be doing would be, 
as Mr. MacInnis said, adding unnecessarily to the record. 

Mr. Fuemrne: I favour having it in the appendix myself. 

Mr. Harkness: On page 16 you say, “another instance of a hidden price 
rise is in the fact that belts of many women’s dresses are lined’ with materials 
which cannot be washed or dry cleaned.” In my home I have found the same 


thing applies to buttons which are part of the decorative effect and fall to pieces 


in a short time and the result is that the garment is more or less unwearable. 
Have you people been able to take any action or to put any pressure on the 
manufacturer through your association to quit putting out clothing of that kind? 

Mrs. Wricut: We are taking the matter up with them but we have not 
succeeded in doing anything yet. After all, our organization has been mainly 
concerned with a membership drive and our program of development. We have 
taken the matter up with the manufacturers concerned but have not actually 


- got beyond the point of taking it up and presenting it. 


Mr. Harkness: I would think myself that pressure on the part of your 
organization and women generally against practices of that kind would perhaps 
be the most effective means of persuading manufacturers not to put on any 
belts or buttons or linings of the kind which would give a garment a short life. 


Mr. Mavpanx: This man (Mr. Harkness) knows more about women’s 


clothing than any of the rest of us. 


Mr. Harkness: I do not know that I have heard any more about it than 


_ the rest of you. 


The Cuamman: He is more dutiful than the rest of us. 

Mr. Fiemine: What is the membership of your association? 

Mrs. Wricut: We are still in the midst of our membership drive. We have 
a great many books out and the membership campaign is going on steadily. 
Our provincial organizations are working on the campaign itself, so that I 
cannot make any statement that would give you anything like a picture 
of what membership is just now. 

Mr. Fieminc: Would you care to make an estimate? 

Mrs. Wricut: The last of April we are going to have the books in. In'the 


meantime over half the books are in the hands of the provincial field workers. 


etnies! Sait she. 


Really, I could not do anything more than make a guess at the present time 
and that would not give you anything like an adequate picture of our membership. 


Mr. Maypanx: And you might give a wrong picture? 

Mrs. WricHT: Yes. 

The CuatrMAN: May I now on behalf of the committee express to you, 
Mrs. Marshall, and to Mrs. Wright, sincere thanks for this very helpful and 
suggestive brief. I want to thank you. 

There will be an executive session of the committee at 4 o'clock. 


The committee adjourned. 
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STUDY OF EFFECT OF INCREASED COST OF LIVING ON FAMILY LIFE 
Purpose of Survey 


By compiling data on family composition, income and expenditures for 
Hamilton during November-December, 1947, and by comparing the findings 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics report on Family Income and Expend- 
iture in Canada 1937-1938 and the standards of the Welfare Council of Toronto, 
this survey gives a statistical interpretation to the economic effects of increased ~ 
prices and the higher cost of living on family life. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


1. The survey covered 70 Hamilton families with a total of 404 persons. 
Average size of family with 5-8 persons was larger than the 4-4 average for 
British families in the DBS survey. 


_ 2. As a result of wage increases and family allowances, family income is 
now higher than 1939. The DBS survey gives the national average for British 
families in 1939 as $1,433 and $1,537 for Toronto. Average income in Hamilton 
ih 1947 was $1,820. 


3. Ten per cent of families reported home ownership as against 29-5 per cent 
in Toronto and the 32-0 per cent national average in 1939. With rent control — 
and increased incomes, although dollar values increased slightly, budget propor- 
tions for rent were lower in 1947 than 1989. 

4. Food prices have increased out of all proportion to incomes and much 
more than any other item of expenditure. Higher budget quantities are spent 
on food than other commodities with the result that it is not uncommon for — 
families to spend more money and a greater percentage of income on food than — 
for food, shelter and fuel in 1939. With the removal of price controls and — 
subsidies the steep increase in prices of food during the past six months has 
caused some families to reduce the quantity of purchases. Twenty-two families — 
or 31:4 per cent of the total number, many of them large families with 8 to © 
14 persons, reported food expenditures below the minimum of the Welfare Council 
of Toronto. 

5. Eighteen families or 26 per cent reported no expenditure for clothing. — 
About one-half the persons in the $100-399 per person per year income group 
reported no clothing expenditure, as against average expenditures of $8-15 per 
- month in 1939. ; 
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6. Although the percentage of budget spent for fuel and light decreases 
with increases in income, despite the increase in income, because of the increase 
in price, families paid 6 to 10 per cent of income for light and fuel as against 
5-3 to 8:6 per cent in 1939. 

| 7. Food, shelter, light and fuel being daily necessities of existence in some 
cases took up total income, whereas 1939 expenditures varied from 50-4 to 71:5 
per cent of income. In some instances expenditures for food alone were as high 
a8 the outlay for these items in 1939. 

| 8. Thirty-seven per cent of families did not report. any expenditure for 
recreation and church and 50 per cent reported amounts less than the 1939 
budget. Few families reported regular expenditures for health maintenance as 
against 3-9 to 4-4 per cent of income on a general average in 1939. 


| 9. About 50 per cent of families reported debts while 13 per cent reported 
regular savings ranging from 2 per cent to 7 per cent of income. The 1989 
survey showed gross savings per year for Toronto families at 9-8 per cent 
of income. 

10. Shelter, food, fuel and light, clothing, recreation and church, and health 
maintenance were 78-8 per cent of income in 1939. In most instances these 
items now take up 90 to 100 per cent of income and no funds are left for other 
budget items such as household operation, personal care, transportation, 
children’s education, and community welfare and gifts which in 1939 were 
21-2 per cent of income. 

Although a vast majority of families reported expenditures which would 
indicate a standard of living below 1939, 14 families, or 20 per cent of the total 
number, reported standards as good as or better than 1939. 

11. Following from the non-uniform increases in prices for the different 
budget items the budget percentages must now be re-adjusted. The general 
increase in cost of living to November, 1947, has been 44 per cent over 1939. 
The 1939 average expenditure of $1,428 will have to be increased by $631 to 
$2,059 in order to maintain the 1939 standard of living; and likewise for the 
Toronto average of $1,541, an increase of $678 for a total of $2,219 is necessary 
to maintain 1939 standards. 

Assuming the same conditions for Hamilton as Toronto, the average income 
of $1,820 per year for families in the survey must be raised by $399 for the total 
of $2,219 per year in order to maintain the 1939 standard of living. 


STUDY OF EFFECT OF INCREASED COST OF LIVING ON FAMILY LIFE 


Purpose and Method of Study 

This report gives the results of a survey undertaken during November and 
December, 1947, by the Family Service Bureau of Hamilton to determine the 
effect of increased cost of living on family life. The survey used the interview 
eee omar technique and covered a representative sample 70 client- 
families. 

Genuine concern is felt in many circles over the rapid increase in prices 
particularly during the past year and official statistics of commodity prices and 
trends are followed closely. But as yet, no study of the full effect of higher 
prices on family life is available. It is now generally conceded that while wages 
and family income have increased during the past few years, first as a result 
of wage increases won largely as a result of collective bargaining, and secondly, 
from family allowances, family living costs have increased to a much greater 
degree and living standards are now being depressed. In order to ameliorate 
the full force of deficient incomes, families are now re-apportioning their budgets 
In favour of the immediately consumable necessities such as shelter, food and 
fuel, and to the neglect of clothing, personal care, etc., which can be deferred. 
——-8288—33 
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Food costs have increased out of all proportion to income and other items 
of expenditure, and have now reached the point where a family spending a 
much for this one item as for food, shelter and fuel in 1939, is not uncommon. 

While it is assumed that the returns reported in the questionnaire were 
accurate, the scope of the form was limited and some items of expenditure were 
not recorded, consequently some aspects of this report may not be as compre- 
hensive as desired. This study, however, will serve as a “pilot survey” and by 
indicating the nature of family problems arising from increased living costs, 
can be used as a guide in subsequent surveys. 

Findings of this survey are compared with the Family Income and Expendi- 
ture Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1939 and the report 
of the Welfare Council of Toronto on cost of living in 1944. The Welfare’ 
Council budget for clothing is adjusted to November, 1947, and the food budget 
to December of this year. These amounts are compiled on the basis of the 
Council’s schedules and makes allowances for number of persons, age and sex 
of family members. There are essential differences between DBS and Welfare 
Council figures which should be understood. DBS has given actual expenditures 
during a part of 1939 and hence gives some measurement of the standard of 
living at that time amongst the families under survey. The Toronto Welfare 
Council, on the other hand has set certain minimum standards for health and 
self-respect, and measures the cost of living at those standards. It has been _ 
found that the food allowances in the Welfare Council budget are insufficient for 
men in manual labour. Budgets for food include the boarder as a member of the 
family, but it is assumed that they purchase their own clothing and hence are 


omitted from the family clothing budget. , 
Family Composition ; 
A breakdown of family composition shows that 70 families with 404 ie: 


were covered in the survey. Average size of family was 5-8. Of the total, 
156 or 39 per cent were adults while 248 or 61 per cent were children. Average- 
number of children was 3-5 per family. q 


‘ 

TABLE I—SIZE OF FAMILY } 

- 

Persons per Family 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 | 13 | 14 | Total 
Number of families........... 1 5 16] 19 8 a 6 3 2 Pe Pan ae 1 70 
! = 

Percentage of families........ 1 lel ae 27 12 10 9 4 OM hao © leit 1 100% 
Number of persons........... 2 15 64; 95} 48) 491 48] 27] 20] 22]..... 14 | 404 f 
Percentage of persons.........} 1 A S16 .| 24 (TDi. ot2 7 pCa ead el a 3 | 100% 
Average size of family 5-8 3 

j 


TABLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN BY AGE 


Age of Child | 0]/1/2]/3/4]5]61]718 1 9 | 10] 11] 12] 13] 14] 15} 16 | 17.| 187 


Number of : : 
Children..... 12} 10 | 17 |. 18) 17 | 18 | 16.| 18.| 19.| 18 | 20} 14 | 17 | 10] 141 134 3) 3 1 


Total number of children 248 
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TABLE III—DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY 


- Children per family 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 vi 8 9 LO ES 12 | Total 


Number of children ...|..... gel 4) | 404 44 35.} 30) 4) 28 tye valane 12 | 248 

Percentage of children.|..... Sai eelG= leelGal el s-|. Ld, | ele Gaede ®t 5 | 100% 

Number of families.... ul Brtes 21h |e 1A 7 5 2 Ce ae ale aaa a a = gl eae) 
Besrecptage of families.| <1} 7.) 30|°20|° 16) 10) 7} 3) 5 j.see.|eee fee t | 100% 


Number of children per family 3-5 
248 children were 61 per cent of total number persons. 


TABLE IV—DISTRIBUTION OF ADULTS PER FAMILY 
ee nn EEE EET DRE (ES nna 


Adults per Family 1 2 3 4 i Total 


Rue epee ee 

Mn cr of ndulta-0 Wc el aves tary en cee tek rr 80 39 16 10| 156 
Percentage of adults..............:50 see e eee e tenes 4 52 25 10 6 100% 
Number of families....2............ pulegee rt ere ae 11 40 13 4 2 70% 

_ Percentage of Peiranll Lose merece karan eePhers Mice che s20e  aor 16 56 19 6 3 100% 


meet 2 I ee eee 


39 percent of total persons were adults. 


TABLE V—COMPOSITION OF FAMILIES AND DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS 


; 


: Persons Number of Percentage Number of Percentage 
Adults Children per family families of families persons of persons 
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2 39 percent. 61 percent. 


Hamilton families had 5-8 persons per family which is 1-4 persons more than 
_ the DBS survey average for 1,135 British families in 1939. 
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Income per Family ; 

Incomes per family in 1947 were higher in terms of dollars than incomes in 
1939. This was the result of wage increases won mainly through collective 
bargaining and from family allowances. 

In 1939, according to the DBS survey, 8-4 per cent of Toronto wage earners 
and 4 per cent of the national total were in the $400-799 per annum category, 
whereas in the present survey 6 per cent of the total number of families are in 
this category. At the other extreme, 12 per cent had incomes greater than $2,000 
per year but this has now increased to 47 per cent. The average income in 
Toronto in 1939 was $1,537 and for all British families was $1,433; this has now 
increased to $1,820 in Hamilton. 


TABLE VI—INCOME PER FAMILY 


PC Toronto 

PC national families No. families PC of 

Income per yr. Per mo. average 1939 1939 Hamilton families 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 
400-799 33-65 4 8-4 4 6 
800-1199 66-99 26 61-7 3 4 
1200-1599 100-132 39 61-7 10 14 
1600-1999 133-165 19 29-9 20 29 
2000 plus 166 plus 12 29-9 33 47 


Average income Hamilton 1947: $1,820. 


Table VI shows an upward revision of income from the lower to higher 
categories. The increase of $283 over 1939, from $1,537 to $1,820 is equivalent 
to 19 per cent. 


Income per Person per Year 

__ Income per person per year shows a trend similar to annual family income. 
given in Table VI. Here again the distribution of income shows an upward trend, 
although modified somewhat by the larger size of family than the national 
average of 1939. 


TABLE VII—-INCOME PER PERSON PER YEAR 


Number Percentage Percentage 
_ Income per person per year of of ag national 
families families oe 1990. “= 


$ p.c. p.c. 
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OO OOM B EA Meher, ceri sy rec carne, VON Ron ri aay ya hee rl a 14 i) 29 
S00-300 os ys ces. robes Deca ge SST fet 23 33 28 

AOU ADD ee SUE Dara tht alata hic MaM ee ROE Luar ee Hames ae 20 29 19 
DOU 5 ODI Tiere nescnehs ate tees aie sic neabe ier ent oeeabenl ee tae Mc aa oe 5 7 9 

GOO ugha ithe ese rant oe Lice hearth ot pe Sorat 5 7h 5 

See SESE (VC ee Se a CET Me nee et OMI ee SS 
Shelter 


Seven families or 10 per cent of the total reported ownership of their homes 
or were in the process of owning, as against 29-5 per cent in Toronto in 1989 and 
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the national average of 32-0 per cent. Families in Hamilton have not under- 
taken long term financial obligations during the past few years, or there may 
have been an actual reduction in home ownership since 1939. 


On the whole, rents paid were below the budget portion of 1930. With 
effective rent control and increases in income, persons who in 1939 paid 18 to 22 
per cent of their income for rent, if they have remained in the same quarters 
will likely pay a lower percentage, although an increased amount. On the other 
hand, persons who have moved to quarters in the last three years, particularly 
quarters not formerly under controls may now be paying rents much higher than 
the average percentage of income. Persons may also be moving to smaller and 
poorer quarters yet pay the same dollar quantities for rent. 


TABLE VIII—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO RENT PAYMENTS 
AND INCOME CATEGORIES 


Income Percentage} Average Number $25 . 
per income rent per of Own a Be 
month in 1939 | month | families a9. | Plus 
5 [eee aS Ss (ES 2 a eS ee 
83-65 20 aes. 22-6 1 bes RP Ucel We auc, bet He ii fame 1 
CO90 se savarae DAE ante! 9 49 bpd ed fle tM Pater oe Pow nine beats eee Deane 
TES AR Rn Si 20-0 2 2 1 
1SS-1O0 vance oie’ 18-9 2 4 4 
POO plas. oct.’ sc 19-5 5 4 5 
maa e RE OR tna eu. OREN RY aT Ue OS Ya ey eee AS 
USGS UNS arc 3 cemmiar de eee ores Gi Meets is ea PE Ba 
To talifArisliess |. occ corse «ve |aiphe mee kes sais) ber felet= lege cirtoressveilitie ete n> 14-3 17-2 | 15-7 
mr ae ee er I et 
TABLE IX—DISTRIBUTION OF. FAMILIES ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE 
OF INCOME RENT PAYMENTS AND INCOME CATEGORIES 
eS DQ 
Income Percentage 
eee Peeters Own 5-9 10-14 15-19 20 plus Total 
SSSA nates section ea 22-6 jue rararl gil cad CERES ty |e Re 3 4 
GB 90 es eiclaiats cine rere sioner OIE Sil eat ee CN rer, Sint torre| lacie Seo 1 2 3 
POQ=18 2. fe oe Oa vit ew elo 20-0 7 ila (ES 2 esa 1 4 3 10 
[Ge iy aa Venn pee ae 18-9 2 1 8 6 3 20 
AGhiplas / Astrid see = 19-5 5 10 12 4 2 47 
Total families..........J...---++208- 10 Bt 21 15 13 70 
Percentage of total.....]......-+-++: 14:3 15-7 30 21-4 18-6 -100 


or tine ae te oe oe ee 


Food Expenditures 


Because the quantity of food consumed cannot be reduced for long periods 
without injury to health and morale, the sharp and consistent increase in food 
prices and the large budget percentage spent for food are acting as parallel 
forces to necessitate larger and larger portions of the income dollar being diverted 
for this item. On November 1, 1947, the official index for food was 173-6 over 
a base of 100 in 1939. Most families spent from 24 to 39 per cent of income 
or amounts ranging from $24 to $45 for food in 1939, but must now spend 40 to 
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80 per cent and from $50 to more than $100 per month for much the same 


standard of food. Sharpest increases have occurred in the past six months after — 


_ the removal of price controls and subsidies. es 
Unlike clothing and home furnishings, food is an immediately consumable 
commodity and, for this reason, its purchase and consumption cannot be deferred. 
Families find that they can reduce their standard of food consumption only at 
the risk of lower morale in family life and on the job. It will be noticed that the 
food allowances of the Welfare Council of Toronto are far below amounts spent 
by families in the survey. It is apparent that the relief standards are totally 
inadequate for persons employed in manual work. 


A number of the largest families with 8 to 14 persons and a few others, 22 
families in total, or 31-4 per cent of families reported food expenditures below 
the Welfare Council budget. Thirty-nine families, or 55-7 per cent reported 
larger expenditures than the budget and 9 or 12-9 did not report. 


TABLE X—COMPARISON OF FOOD EXPENDITURES WITH WELFARE COUNCIL OF 
TORONTO FOOD BUDGET = 


“Ties than Welfare Council ........ 22 families 31:4 per cent 
More “ e Ua YS Darpear ena 39 55-7 per cent 
JSG 15) OO Ce a ae nk ee Ry lg 9 12-9 per cent 


Because of the gap between prices and incomes, families are now reducing 
their purchases of essential foods products. Thirty-four families or 50 per cent, 
reported lower milk consumption, in most cases by 1 to 2 quarts per week and 
im some cases as much as 18 quarts per week, while only 4 families with high 
incomes reported increases. Bread purchases were reduced by 1 to 7 loaves per 
week by 15 families, or 21 per cent, when one family reported an increase. 
Thirty-nine families, or 55 per cent, bought from + to 3 pounds less butter per 
week, and 24 families, or 34 per cent, used fewer eggs. 


TABLE XI—CHANGES IN PURCHASES OF MILK, BREAD, BUTTER AND EGGS 


. Milk Bread Butter Eggs 
TET Die of ey P.c. of Pre. of P.c, of 
Fams. ae: Amt. | Fams. fara Amt. | Fams. Parnas, Amt. | Fams. fins, Amt. 
Decrease....... 34 50 1-18 15 21 1-7 39 55 +3 24 SLT Boon s 
qts lvs. lbs 
Increase..:..... 4 5 | ae p 1 ges SN 2 Salas ae 2 3 


The DBS index for food with 1939 as base stands at 176-3 on November 1, 
_ 1947; the Visiting Homemakers Association quoted food prices 113 per cent 
above 1939 for the Research Department of the Welfare Council of Toronto. 
The DBS survey of 1939 showed Toronto families in the $200 to $399 annual 
income per person class with an average of 4-8 persons as spending $43.13 per 
Month for food during June, 1939. An increase of 113 per cent would raise the 
expenditure to $92.32 for December, 1947, The Hamilton families in this survey 
with an average of 5-8 persons, should they have the same food requirements, 
will spend more than $100 per month on food. 


Food expenditures of more than $100 per month were reported by 22 families, 
or 31-4 per cent, who were mostly in the highest income group. Tables XII and 
XIII giving distribution of food expenditures by income groups in dollars and 
“percentages of income show that dollar expenditures have increased for all groups 

and are taking the greater part of income. In: order for families to maintain 
their food standards they spend, in most cases, from 40 to 70 per cent of their 
income as against 24 to 39 per cent for food in 1939. 
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J ' TABLE XII—DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD EXPENDITURES BY DOLLARS AND 
, INCOME GROUPS 
PWD $ 
1939 $ $ $ $ $ 
Monthly Income or not 100 
Amt. | Given | ~49 | 50-59 | 60-69 | 70-79 | 80-89 | 90-99 | im 
$ $ 
ROO Sais Peteshtads Sates 24 1 1 1 Ly hse cae aes ies Ae aa Sees a ee 
So one ame OS a 30 1 alr etree ll Riagocs Caine | ace overs Put ore Bye eae ae ee 
10, Desi Ree aah ete a Ba a 36 1 Dsi\t emote itr: 2 2 Bole a. sed SRR 
HaceLUO Cie twas Aad biad AD ee a ae Wat WS hr aaa 4 5 4 1 4 
TIGTENSS) Ue aan Pigettae Ioee eae 45 3 ial hs en as om ecetetecehs | ea eet ON 8 3 18 
Potallsvr os teeeniletasn ae 6 8 1 7 7 15 4 22 
Percentage of total 
HAYYEULLCS ben aacaicnn tet ste lice co ltecee yas teks 8-6 11-4 1-4 10 10 21-5 5-7 (31-4 


TABLE XIII—DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD EXPENDITURES BY PERCENTAGE 
OF INCOME AND INCOME GROUPS 


_ Monthly Income 1989 | ornot | 79 | 40-49 | 50-59 | 60-69 | 70-70 | 80 plus 

given 
BOs Sho ols fe OU te 39-3 1 1 Leste Vl ano eee 
WOOO AME hats 5 eit nei ard ee a he chee 35-3 As Sire [ak Ae Dr, IRLG Uochctero’ Ihr rh ah pce rete 
NEES ee ees ee cain alec Sh eee 30-9 1 gC pecan Na 3 3 7 a a 
SS LO EE ic sh OF ck DUES! | eats ake 2 8 5 3 1 1 
MAMSIDES OE LPT fred ol 24-5 3 af 8 11 yA Ral (eee 
EGS ro UR eaten RR ne aa a 6 8 17 21 14 a 1 
Percentage of total families......}........ 8-6 11-4 24-3 30 20 4-3 1-4 


The quantity of food consumed by- wage-earner families is relatively 
inelastic, consequently when prices increase more rapidly than income a greater 
portion of income is diverted to food. It is for the same reason that food 
prices can be increased, within limits, without fear of an appreciable decrease 
in demand. However, should the critical point be reached then there is a 
falling off in demand. Reports of reduced quantities as reported in Table XI 
showing less milk, bread, butter and eggs being used is some indication that 

_ the critical stage has been reached for these commodities which have increased 
greatly in price over the past six months. The reduction in bread purchases 
is particularly significant in that bread is usually used for “bulk” and demand 

decreases with rising incomes. In the present instance, it would appear that 
lowering standards have reached the point where families cannot buy more 
bread as a substitute for higher priced commodities, but have to reduce the 
quantity of bread as well. 


~ Clothing Expenditures 


4 Clothing, unlike shelter, food, fuel and light, is not an immediately consum- 
_ able good, hence its purchase can be deferred for limited periods without acute 
a discomforts nor injury to health and self-respect. For this reason clothing acts 


Pa 


‘ 
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as a buffer in budget items between the immediate day-to-day essentials such as 
food and shelter and the remaining deferrable items such as home furnishings 
and recreation. During periods of declining living standards families in their 
struggle to maintain the existing level by reducing expenditures of least pressing — 
items. In a period such as the present families have long ago eliminated 
expenditures for these non-essentials and have shifted their economizing program > 
well into the clothing budget. a 

Table XIV shows no report on clothing from eighteen families, or 26 per 
cent, while the 1939 survey showed expenditures of $8 to $15 per month or 
10 to 11:4 per cent of income with an average of $13 and 11 per cent for all 
families. Table XV shows that 64 per cent of families are spending less than 
10 per cent of their income on clothing, whereas in 1939 the average for all 
families was 10 per cent. . 


AND INCOME GROUPS 
ea 
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TABLE XIV—DISTRIBUTION OF CLOTHING EXPENDITURES BY DOLLARS ; 


Income per 1939 | Not $ $ $ $ $ 4 

person per year Amt. | given -9 10-14 | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25 plus 
Maske ee aes (ee 
aL Ge i A ce ee NR 8 3 
BOS 200 oe iser a on radars sess ov malachite sy ests aie BO 12 iain Reece 2 g NA Pies aay 3 ; 
STUY L SS So Sen tet enep Gaye sea asic oar TENS SINS 15 4 4 oa 2 7 24 
AQO-AOG tars paises felaie creaky a is¢ Sele rae es 15 3 4 2 6 2 3 1 
BOG BO RF PGE sc LAE sui Pirie Sees ahah ae 16 2 1 2 7 
BOOEDIORE es te enc sr: hoe Rohr ak cama A 19 1 1 2 3 
NEI Tb Slit ata a aaa (RE 1g | a0 | de ea ee 
Percentage of families.................. eee serch is Sle 


ee 


TABLE XV—DISTRIBUTION OF CLOTHING EXPENDITURES BY PERCENTAGE 
OF INCOME AND INCOME GROUPS 


Monthly ; Mi um- EC: P.c. 
1939 Not 4 5-9 10-14 18 pls ber oft of total — 
; “©: families} total 1939 


Income P.c. | given | P.c. P.c. P.c 
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The clothing budget compiled by the Welfare Council of Toronto, adjusted 
to December 1947, is given in column 5 of the Master Sheet and sets out the 
minimum standard for health and self-respect. The amounts listed make 


allowances for age and sex of children and adults. The actual family expendi- 


tures as reported in the survey were, with one or two exceptions, far below 
minimum requirements and the greatest discrepancies were concentrated about 
the larger families with one wage-earner. 


Fuel and Light 


Families spend a smaller portion on fuel and light as income increases. 
However, since 1939, despite the higher level of income, the more rapid rise 
in prices is forcing families to make larger expenditures and report a higher 
percentage of their budget for fuel and light. Fuel and light are daily essentials 
which have the same quantity demand even after prices increase. 


TABLE XVI—DISTRIBUTION OF FUEL AND LIGHT EXPENDITURES BY 
PERCENTAGE OF INCOME AND INCOME GROUPS 


Income per P.c. 1939 Not -5 6-7 8-9 10 plus 
person per year income given _~P.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

$ 
OPO POD va twaael chad «cto sinceiort Reto Wed om NS 8-6 Da 5 et ML Se eaten» [ees 9) ose 1 
TATU a lc SATLAOS ai patie HEA Rea RAE 7:6 2 2 1 5 4 
BOK GUO et te akan t Aer Hee) Sar eres che oe 7-1 2 5 6 5 7 
UNOS eee NAS natant aS rma ehehe 9 wea 5:8 1 5 4 a 6 
BO OOS wade Lo REN stan OM a PRs ess Aue ae De Bas ieee sis editor Ae vak 1 1 
GOOD IUSSsbiiiarcs Glentress Oren e bas gohan oe Seo pie eee aay 1 Fr ect tek are 1 
ED OGGLS PAA Ree ar nceiete as Me taraee [esa eee rN 7 16 14 13 20 
Percentage of families...............[.0-0..e00+ 10 22 20 19 29 


It may be assumed that the twenty-three families reporting no expenditure 
or expenditures less than 5 per cent have fuel and in some cases gas and hydro 
included in the rent payment. The remaining forty-seven families, or 68 per 
cent, paying 6 to more than 10 per cent of income are exceeding the 5-3 to 8-6 
per cent paid for light and fuel in 1939. Whereas in 1939 the lowest income 
group, being 10 per cent of the total number of families, spent 8-6 per cent of 
their income for fuel and light, in 1947 a similar percentage was paid by 19 per 
cent of the families. These families in 1939 paid from 6-3 to 7:6 per cent of 
their income for these commodities. 


Combined Expenditure for Food, Shelter, Fuel and Light 


Food, shelter, fuel and light are the three largest items in low income 
budgets. They are daily essentials and hence are subject to smaller variations 
in demand than other less essential items. 
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TABLE XVIIL—DISTRIBUTION OF COMBINED EXPENDITURE FOR FOOD, SHELTER, 
FUEL AND LIGHT BY PERCENTAGE OF INCOME OVER 1939 


Percentage over 1939 Expenditure (prev. column) 


Me ear income ate Tess | 0-99 | 10-29-9| 20-29-9] 30-39-9| 40 plus 
1939 .C. Pec PIC. dae liad SRO 
$ 

S89 Gbe Eee he anette en eeet 71-5 a ee dee ae Dre ea a 1) oa A eee loot ee 
GO QOU RS Eee Mela yslene cae Si 63-5 AN eh Tare ge embellish RTT AT eel Maoh oN 1 li, pie eae 
TOQELS2: Hesirccomieels ue» auale ead sade 58-0 2 LN epee cid 1 3 1 2 
S31 Gitei a Setar aL enteritis tae Doon syciatigahiakesnate 2 4 4 4 4 2 
IGGapliis: Sao ec ig sal aes 50-4 3 2 5 9 7 6 il 
POU ie Is ins 9 3 PM Ren Wetec es ee tees 
Percentage of families.........].......... 13 fl 12 ae. Bites (aatre Goan 


Table XVI shows 1939 percentages for these most essential items and gives 
the increases over 1939 budget quantities for different categories of income. 
With 13 per cent incomplete, only five families, or 7 per cent reported percentages 
less than 1939, while the remaining 80 per cent had increases as high at 40 per 
cent. In 1939 expenditures varied from 50-4 to 71-5 per cent of income, but 
present expenditures take up to 100 per cent of income. In some instances 
the percentage for food SUG now exceeds the 1939 percentage for all 
these items. 


Recreation and Church, and Health Maintenance Expenditures 


Recreation and church, and health maintenance expenditures are subject | 
to wide variations according to the income of the family. When living costs 
“increase they are among the first items to be reduced. 


TABLE XVIII—DOLLAR AND PERCENTAGE EXPENDITURES FOR RECREATION 
AND HEALTH MAINTENANCE, DBS SURVEY 1939 


Recreation Health Maintenance 


Income per person ‘ Waa ae ae 
Exp. per | P.c.income| Exp. per | P.c. income 


family of family family of family 


$ $ $ 

HOO OG creatine, Wh nthcn tue tuys haste toistee arene ob 44 4-7 37 3.9 
DOr mines peda crs 8 My 69 5-6 48 | 47 
SLND SS UES) Se aac etic Saat SIP Her ne PA ay Seer Ene ew eR at 92 6-4 68 4-7 
AOA O sheer chaeteeertare ss Mists ites fe ee ees bo Saracen oka Moe 108 6-7 74 4.6 
ISSA eo Ee Rr ee 118 6-6 84 4-7 
GOODS eee tte Phar eN tubercles eds MME fas ca eat ye tas 155 6-9 98 4-4 

PAVE APO as cnt ah egg ia detente canoe es lesen: 89 6-2 65 | 4.5 


Source: Family Imcome and Expenditure in Canada 1937-1938, Table 89, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1940. we POS at eee 
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The Hamilton survey shows no return from twenty-six families, or 37 per 
cent, for recreation and church, and 34, or 50 per cent, reported amounts less 
than the 1939 budget. Greater expenditures were returned by the remaining 
13 per cent. 

In 1939, according to the DBS Survey, average health expenditure per family 
was $65, or 4-5 per cent of income. Few Hamilton families reported expendi- 
tures for health, some 14 families reported regular monthly payments to clear 
back medical debts, and 14 others reported medical debts ranging from $8 to 
$244. 


Debts and Savings 


Thirty-six families, or about one-half the total number, reported debts, 
ranging from $4 to $430. Eight families were making regular payments. on 
principal. In contrast, 9 families reported savings, ranging from 2 per cent of 
income for some types of insurance to as much as 7 per cent of income. A sur- 
vey of Toronto families in 1939 showed annual gross savings at 9-8 per cent 
of ancome. — 


Total of Expenditure Listed in Hamilton Survey 


Total expenditure for shelter, food, fuel and light, clothing, recreation and 
church, and health maintenance amounted to 78-8 per cent of the 1939 budget. 
At the present time these items alone, omitting household operation, personal 
care, transportation, children’s education and vocational expenditures, and com- 
munity welfare and gifts, in a number of cases take up the full income. In 1939, 
on a national average, 21-2 per cent of income remained for these other items. 

Columns 13 (a), (b) and (c) of the Master Sheet give the amounts now 
spent on these items, the percentage of income, and the percentage spent in 1939. 
Column 13 (d) gives the increase in monthly income and the percentage increase 
required to maintain 1939 standards of living for that category of income. Only 
14, or 20 per cent, of families reported standards on a par with or better than 
1939. 


Cost of Living, November 1, 1947 

The various items comprising the cost of living index have increased at 
different rates to make a re-apportionment necessary in the budget. The budget 
percentage of 1,135 British families used in the DBS survey of 1939 are 
given in Table XIX. 


TABLE XIX—BUDGET PROPORTIONS FROM DBS SURVEY, 1939, AND 
NOVEMBER, 1947, PROPORTIONS AS ADJUSTED 


Eee een en ee 


DBS P.c. 
Item ae oe index for | Increase Total of new 
Pp. re item total 
$ $ $ 
Gaye Ls Seether hc geectuee ec tance 431 30-2 173-6 317 748 36 
Sra Chater oo elke roa ecmio mrp entio 283 19-8 119-9 56 339 17 
Torr biseive le isd ohige el yom le ticasia Bicol oe Crane 100 7-0 122-6 22 122 6 
(CUE H TDP geome te eee ca Pan errata eo Se 159 11-1 152-0 83 242 12 
Household operation. .........+..-+++++ 123 A 7 ae an ea Oe RES ME rite So Rey A Paoli coi hoc 
ROALED So ire, Naar eet Fa ek te ae 65 4-5 151-4 1:9 321 15 
MST RON AI CATO Rn acise cre nines Sete orators aietabe? 24 1-7 
Mransportation., eect. se ire sides lac’ 93 6-5 
PRECTOREION 4 dic ins Hotere tele Semon emyetie 6 89 6-2 
Childrens Ed. and Vocation............ 20 1-4 | 118-2 44 287 14 
Community Welfare and Gifts.......... 41 2-9 
Totals moe eee eee ose AY OS a hohe en dl enor aca $631 $2,059 100% 


lp. 37, Table 29, Family Income and Expenditure, DBS, 1940. 
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Table XIX giving increases over 1939, shows that $631 are required on the 
_1939 national average of $1,428 to bring the total to $2,059. Budget percentages 
-have been shifted in favour of items such as food which show the greatest_ 
increases. An over-all increase of 44 per cent of 1939 average income would be 
required for the same level of living on November 1, 1947. Because of the high 
cost of food, families must now spend 36 per cent of their budget for food, as. 
against 30 per cent in 1939, provided income has increased as rapidly as the 
over-all index. If income have not increased at the same rate, as was the case in 
Hamilton, families must spend a larger and larger percentage as income lags. 


Attempts to Increase Income 


With income lagging behind increases in the cost of living, families have 
attempted various means to increase the family income. The survey showed that 
earnings of the main wage-earner were supplemented by cashing bonds, taking 
out loans, purchase on credit, working mothers, work permits for juveniles, and 
extra work by the father. Table XX lists the various methods and the number 
of families using the methods. 


No. of Per cent_ 

families of families Method 
3 4 Cashing bonds in past 6 months 
17 24 Taking out loans (deferred: saving) 
12 iw Purchases on credit 
24 34 Work of mother during past 6 months 
7 10 Juvenile work permits 


ee 6 Extra work by father 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Monpay, Marcu 15, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 


Mr. Martin, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, 


~ Martin, Maybank, McCubbin, Merritt, Winters. 


‘ 


Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. Monet filed, 
Exhibit No. 52—Butter statistics, 1939-1948, prepared by the Dominion 


- Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Division. ( Printed in this day’ s Minutes of 
Evidence). 


Exhibit No. 53—Chart indicating wholesale prices of butter in New York 


and Montreal, 1946-47-48. (Printed as an Appendix to this day’s Minutes of 
— Evidence). 


‘Ss. 


Mr. K. W. Taylor, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, was recalled 
and further examined. 


At 12.30 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Regione took the chair. 


At 1.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee met again at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr, Martin, 


s presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, 


~ Martin, Maybank, McCubbin, Merritt, Winters. 


Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Counsel filed, 
Exhibit No. 54—Copy of Wartime Prices and Trade Board Order No. 


_ A-2468, dated January 16, 1948, and amending Order No. A-2485, dated Febru- 


ary 26, 1948, regarding maximum prices of butter. (Printed in this day’s 


; Minutes of Evidence). 


Mr. Taylor was recalled and further examined. 


At 4.30 p.m. the Members were called in the House for a division and the 
Committee took recess for twenty minutes. 


Witness retired. 
Mr. J. F. Singleton, Associate Director of Marketing Service, Dairy 


_ Products, Dept. of Agriculture, was called, sworn and examined. 


i /Mareh 16, at 11.00 a.m. 


At 6.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, 


R. ARSENEAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMONS, 
Marcu 15, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chair- 
man, Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The CuHatrMAN: The meeting will come to order. Mr. Monet, are you 
ready to start our inquiry on butter? 


Mr. Moner: I am. 

The CuarrMAN: Will you kindly proceed. 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Chairman, I wish to file as exhibit No. 52 the butter 
statistics for the years 1939 to 1948, inclusive of January and February of this 
year, prepared for the House of Commons Special Committee on Prices by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The Cuarrman: Are there copies for the members? 

Mr. Monet: Yes. 

The CHARMAN: Well they will be distributed. 


Mr. Maysanx: What was the page in the evidence where Mr. Taylor was 
dealing with butter? 

Mr. Monet: 70, 72, 74, 80, 83. 

As exhibit No. 53 I will file this chart and say for the information of the 
members of the committee that it was prepared by the secretariat. The first 
segment of the chart refers to the part of the evidence given by Mr. Taylor at 
page 74 where there was a question of the price of butter in the United States 
as compared with Canada. The first segment deals with New York prices and 
Montreal prices. The second and third segments correspond with the figures 
given in exhibit 52. 

Mr. Maypank: It might be desirable to decide how we shall print this 
material. 


The CuHarrMan: What is your thought? 


Mr. Maysanx: No. 52 offers no problem, it is just an ordinary job of 
printing and I suggest it go in as though read into the record because the 
questions will be asked upon it. In connection with the other one I do not know, 
there may be a problem in connection with printing. 


The CuatrMan: It would, have to be a folded page. | 


Mr. Maysanx: In view of the fact the questions may not be directly upon 
the chart would it be satisfactory to have the chart printed as a appendix? 


The Cuamman: That is Mr. Arsenault’s suggestion. Is it agreed that 
exhibit No. 53 shall be printed as an appendix but No. 52 shall be printed here? 


Agreed. 
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Exutsir No. 52—Butter statistics 1939-1948. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
Orrawa, CANADA 


BUTTER STATISTICS, 1939-1948 
Prepared for House of Commons Special Committee on Prices 
Session 1947-1948 


TABLE I—DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE OF TOTAL BUTTER IN CANADA! 
(1939 to 1947) 


A B C D E F G H I 
Domestic dis- 
Total Total appearance 
Year Preda Stocks supply Stocks | deduc- 
ar e; first | Imports Exports | end of tions Total ; 
nets of year (A+B "year Per : 
C) (E+F) | (D—G) | capita? © 
000 lb. | ’000 lb. | 7000 1b. | ’000 lb. | ’000 Ib.-| 7000 1b. | ’000 Ib. | 7000 Ib. lb. , 
OBO Set arate) 356, 878 45,120 5 | 402,003 12,399 41,769 54,168 | 347,835 30-87 
OAs eects cdc 350, 986 41,769 4 | 392,759 Nesey 34, 071 35,408 | 357,351 31-40 
TROY Ces een ect 370,795 34, 071 482 | 405, 348 1,482 44, 368 45,850 | 359,498 31-49 — 
14D Sere tts 365, 798 44, 369 593 | 410,760 1,601 23,2138 24,814 | 385,946 33-69 
{See 369,316 | 23,213 1 | 302,530 | 9,408 | 46,451 | 55,850 | 336,671} 29-25 
O44 cee. (PEN 256:018 46, 684 1 | 402,698 4,727 41, 247 45,974 | 356,724 30-81 
1945 295 gs: 349, 899 41,247 3 | 391,149 5,598 36, 499 42,097 | 349,052 29:84 
O46 Sareea 328, 194 36, 499 26 | 364,719 4,509 44,279 48,788 | 315,931 25-75 
OR een 349, 145 44,279 5,119 | 398, 544 3, 107 44,049 | 47,156 | 351,387 27-93 f 


1 Production and stocks (A+B) include creamery butter, dairy butter and whey butter. In 1947, the 
production of creamery butter represented 83-3 per cent of the total make, dairy butter 16-1 per cent, — 
and whey butter 0-6 per cent. 

2 Based on population figures which have been adjusted for overseas personnel, 1941 to 1946. 


a 
ff 


ere ee es 
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TABLE II—PRODUCTION OF BUTTER IN CANADA BY MONTHS 
(1939 to 1947) 
ee S600 E66 ——w_00ov woo 
= 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | 7000 Ib. | 7000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 lb. | 000 lb. | 000 Ib. 

January.......-.- 16,770 | 17,192 | 18,346 | 17,024 | 17,603 | 15,268 | 15,685 | 14,039 | 14,362 
February......... 15,810 | 16,253 | 16,959 | 15,980 | 16,511 | 16,713 | 15,117} 13,307 | 13,429 
March............| 19,225 | 18,541 | 20,335 | 19,235 | 20,672 | 19,497 | 20,019} 17,277 | 17,788 
eee 23,641 | 24,186 | 26,488 | 23,923 | 27,851 | 24,841 | 25,721 | 24,420 | 25,506 
May.............-| 36,577 | 35,812 | 41,470 | 37,400 | 37,812 | 39,700 | 37,831 | 37,269 37, 032 
GME hehe 50,912 | 49,525 | 49,668 | 50,227 | 52,630 | 51,841 | 50,221 | 48,381 | 49,400 
ene 45,535 | 46,921 | 46,203 | 47,192 | 49,414 | 46,368 | 47,280] 45,804 | 47,391 
yiiat:.. s,s -2- 41,099 | 40,624 | 42,156 | 42,690 | 43,514 | 41,501 | 42,425 | 38,595 | 40,932 
September........ 37,948 | 34,253 | 39,870 | 38,808 | 38,386 | 36,166 | 35,318 | 31,003 | 38,832 
wOctGber......8.-. 31,014 | 29,631 | 31,795 | 31,689 | 29,744 | 28,921 | 28,341 | 26,663 | 31,670 
November....... 21,360 | 20,825 | 20,601 | 22,365 | 19,585 | 20,322 | 17,981 | 17,587 | 18,928 
December........| 16,987 | 17,223 | 16,903 | 19,265 | 15,594 | 15,875 | 13,960 | 13,849 | 13,875 


 Year—Creamery 


Butter....| 267,613 | 264,724 | 285,848 | 284,591 | 311,709 | 298,777 | 293,811 | 271,491 290, 841 


Dairy 

“apie 87,459 | 84,256 | 82,796 | 78,525 | 55,407 | 54,580 | 53,283 54,225 | 56,295 
ey 

Butter.... 1,806 2,006 2,151 2,682 2,200 2,656 2,805 2,478 2,009 


Total butter..| 356,878 | 350,986 | 370,795 | 365,798 | 369,316 | 356,013 | 349,899 328,194 | 349,145 


ae asa e ee ee ae eo IEE anEEEREE EEE aERERTCERnEaa 


TABLE III.—STOCKS OF BUTTER IN CANADA AT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH 
(1939 to 1948) 


eS 5000€0WF“Wnmwunnejevw=w04wovwWwn[T''"=’' 


a Jan.1 | Feb. 1| Mar.1| Apr.1.] May 1| June 1 | July 1 | Aug. 1 | Sept. 1 Oct. 1 | Nov. 1} Dec. 1 


000 Ib. | 7000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. } 000 Ib. | 7000 lb. | ’000 Ib. | 000 Ib. | '000 Ib. | 7000 Ib. | ’000 lb. 
TOBE co. sles 45,120 | 35,382 | 23,616 | 13,213 | 9,953 | 15,084 | 33,047 | 47,071 | 55, 637 | 57,852 | 56,901 | 50,044 
19401... 41,769 | 33,369 | 23,371 | 14,232 | 10,611 | 15,799 | 33,763 | 51,037 | 59,475 59,681 | 52,702 | 42,672 
= MG ly a reed 34,071 | 27,596 | 18,469 | 11,150 | 10,038 | 20,045 | 87,711 | 52,273 | 62,811 68,785 | 65,275 | 54,500 
LOLS Benet 44,368 | 33,325 | 21,797 | 11,261 | 6,695 | 11,456 | 28,331 | 43,311 | 51,140 53,454 | 44,655 | 32,535 
OR US Doon aane 23,213 | 15,324 | 12,427 | 10,026 | 11,378 | 19,865 | 42,265 | 63, 239 75,655 | 79,318 | 73,013 | 59,724 
Un dan eReraeeae 46,684 | 33,648 | 20,343 | 11,693 | 9,541 | 17,735 | 38,193 | 54,378 | 64,758 68,269 | 64,141 | 52,925 
ROWE atest; fee aos: h= 41,247 | 30,826 | 20,807 | 13,621 | 12,816 | 19,751 | 40,263 | 56,960 | 68, 199 71,995 | 65,556 | 51,678 
USO mi aitisl sc.» nieie 36,499 | 23,011 | 9,997] 5,450 | 6,872 | 18,363 | 40,088 | 58,799 | 68,914 71,137 | 67,441 | 57,126 
0 44,279 | 32,016 | 24,222 | 15,419 | 11,327 | 24,046 | 42,861 | 59,430 | 67,509 73,680 | 71,426 | 59,594 
EDA Sty). clef ncois sis 44,049 | 31,703 


Nore.—Whey butter stocks January 1, 1944 to February 1, 1948, are included. 
1 Includes imported butter; stocks in bond not included. 
2 Preliminary figures. 4 
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TABLE IV.—DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE OF TOTAL BUTTER IN CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1939 TO 1947 


ee: Se ee SS ee eee) eee eee eee ee ee a ee a 


7000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | 000 Lb. | ’000 Ib. | *000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | 000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | 000 lb. 
1939....| 25,146 | 25,156 | 27,450 | 26,268 | 30,438 | 31,662 | 29,865 | 31,519 | 35,500 | 31,705 | 27,969 | 25,157 | 347, 835 
1940...| 25,498 | 26,174 | 27,645 | 27,720 | 30,578 | 31,425 | 29,519 | 32,036 | 33,878 | 36,465 | 30,709 | 25,709 | 357,351 
1941...| 24,755 | 26,068 | 27,725 | 27,718 | 31,375 | 31,857 | 31,479 | 31,476 | 33,743 | 35,187 | 31,187 | 26,928 | 359,498 — 
1942...| 27,990 | 27,428 | 29,726 | 28,479 | 33,013 | 33,267 | 32,002 } 34,641 | 36,216 | 40,254 | 34,425 | 28,505 | 385,946 
1943...| 25,449 | 19,312 | 23,010 | 26,479 | 29,235 | 30,013 | 28,350 | 31,0380 | 34,324 | 31,399 | 29,638 | 28,432 | 336,671 
1944...| 28,220 | 28,565 | 27,824 | 26,574 | 30,790 | 30,932 | 29,632 | 30,671 | 32,362 | 32,732 | 31,208 | 27,214 | 356,724 
1945...| 25,891 | 24,708 | 26,660 | 25,979 | 30,463 | 29,193 | 30,317 | 30,763 | 31,155 | 33,944 | 31,417 | 28,562 | 349,052 . 
1946...| 27,225 26, 063 21,461 | 22,836 | 25,565 | 26,451 | 26,760 | 27,549 | 28,192 | 30,080 | 27,455 | 26,294 | 315,931 
1947...) 26,205 | 25,061 | 27,291 | 29,445 | 23,803 | 30,028 | 30,643 | 32,709 | 32,467 | 33,725 | 30,662 | 29,348 | 351,387 


Nors.—Total butter production includes creamery, dairy and whey butter for all years, but whey butter stocks cover 
the period commencing January 1, 1944. 
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TABLE V.—CREAMERY BUTTER-FAT PRICES IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 
1939 TO 19471 


N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. BC; 


cts cts cts cts. cts cts ets 

82-5 35-7 33-4 29-6 28-4 27-5 32-3 
51-4 47-4 48-3 44-1 42-0 44-3 45-8 
49-8 46-2 44-8 45-7 43-0 41-5 42-3 
49-5 47-3 44.3 44-1 42-8 42-0 43-8 
49-3 47-7 45-9 44-3 43-9 42-2 45-2 
50-7 51-0 50-7 48-9 48-6 47-6 48-4 


35-0 36-2 35-0 30-7 29-4 29-9 32:5 
50-0 46-7 48-2 44-2 42-0 44-8 44-9 
51-9 47-2 47-1 44-1 43-1 41-9 42-7 
52-1 47-2 45-8 44-4 42-9 42-1 44-4 
50-0 48-2 46-4 44-5 43-9 42-4 45-7 
51-4 52:3 51-8 48-9 48-7 47-7 49-6 
35-8 36°7 34-4 31-0 29-2 30-0 34:4 
52-2 46-9 47-1 43-5 42-9 44-6 48-0 
50-9 47-3 45-6 44-3 43-5 41-9 43-3 
48-8 47-2 45-3 43-0 42-8 41-9 44-4 
48-6 48-5 48-3 46-3 43-8 42-2 46-1 
51-6 52-3 52-1 48-7 48-8 47-7 50-4 
36-2 37-0 35-2 31-6 30-7 31-2 32:7 
51-0 46-8 46-7 42-5 42-6 45-3 41-9 
48-4 47-1 46-5 42-9 43-7 41-6 42-6 
48-8 46-0 45-7 44-7 42-3 42-0 42-7 
53:1 53-5 53-6 50:3 48-1 47-0 49-8 
51-7 53-0 53-0 48-7 48-2 47-5 50-0 
37-7 37-0 30:0 31-9 31-6 31-0 32-0 
46-8 42-2 45-7 40-0 39-3 39-2 40-2 
48-2 45-6 45°3 42-3 41-7 40-9 41-0 
47-2 45-2 45-2 44-1 41-1 41-7 41-6 
53°+3 52:5 52-6 48-0 46-5 46-1 49-1 
53-1 52-0 52°2 48-5 48-4 48-9 49-0 


38-0 37:0 | > 35-0 31°) 31-5 30-9 32-8 
46-2 41-5 42-0 39-4 38-6 38-8 42-4 
45-8 44-5 42-9 39-5 41-4 40-1 40-3 
45-5 44-7 43-4 40-6 41-0 40-8 42-0 
52-3 50-5 51-6 47-6 45-8 44-8 48-4 
53-5 52-8 52-6 50-0 49-8 49-4 49-7 


1 All prices are F.O.B. farm—subsidies included and haulage costs deducted. 
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TABLE V.—CREAMERY BUTTER-FAT PROCES IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 
1939 TO 19471—Concluded ; 


| 
—— Canada| P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont.- | Man. } Sask. | Alta. | B.C. ; 
eat Reiieed ect Sect Sek 
ets. ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
j 
JULY j 
1942 36-0 38-0 8-2 38-0 38-0 37-5 33:5 33-9 33-2 34:5 
NO Rca dyan Syke Sek 40-9 42-5 45-7 45-6 41-6 42-9 37-6 38-5 38-7 43-0 — 
1944 42-6 43-6 48-2 46-8 44-6 42-2 39-5 41-3 40-4 41-64 
1045 Se aS, 44-3 43-7 48-7 47-1 44-9 45-7 41-5 42-1 41-0. 42-4 
1046 eae ee 49-4 51-5 51-7 51-1 51-5 50-4 47-7 47-0 45-3 47-9 
1947 52-5 54:1 52-9 53-1 53-0 52-8 52-5 51-6 51-3 49-7 j 
j 
AUGust Z 
JOA DoS Teer eee a 37-0 38-7 41-7 38-0 37-7 38-6 35-1 36-4 33-8 34-4 
[943 Feo pee ben os 40:7 44.9 46-2 45-8 41-9 42-0 38:4 38-3 37°6 42-6 
PO4AS SRR ee 43-4 43-6 49-6 45-8 45-0 44-6 39-2 42-1 40-9 44-4 = 
POSS S aree irene 43-6 43-8 48-6 45-4 45-4 44-0 40-0 42-2 41-1 43-0 @ 
TOAG IS ane. 49-7 52-2 52-0 51-7 51-8 50-7 54-5 48-1 46-4 49-2 
1 ROY. by Ane a 56-2 55-2 56-8 55-8 57-1 56-2 56-0 54-9 55:3 53°7 = 
SEPTEMBER 
IS OR ees oa a 42-6 43-6 44-8 44-0 43-7 43-8 41-0 40-8 40-4 40-8 q 
1943 40-8 44-4 46-9 44-6 41-9 41-5 38-0 38-5 37-9 42-2 
1944 43-8 45-5 49-6 48-4 45-7 44-9 37-7 41-9 40-9 46-5 
AOA 5 See ee 43-9 44-0 49-4 46-5 45-6 43-6 41-0 42-3 41-3 43-5 
1946S ee os 50-4 52-8 52-7 52-2 52-0 51-2 46-1 48-1 46-6 48-3 
1947 62-0 61-8 62-0 63-3 62-8 61-5 62-0 61:2 60:7 62°19 
OcToBER 
1942... 40-8 44-0 44-0 43-0 42-8 41-5 38-2 37-5 37-7 40-4 
1943... 41-4 44-9 46-9 45-9 52-5 41-7 38-2 39-4 39-1 44-0 
1944... 44.J 45-9 49-6 47-4 46-2 44-3 38-7 41-9 40-6 45-9 
NGA ee Bee nea 44-4 45-4 49-5 48-9 46-4 43-7 39-5 43-1 41-5 42-4 
1946... 51-0 53-4 52-9 52-3 52:5 52-8 47-3 48-0 46-4 49-1 
OAT Mea es 62-2 62-4 61:6 63-0 63:2 62-2 61-1 59-3 59-9 62-6 
NovEMBER 
1 Go). Dee ae acne eg 42-2 43-7 43-6 44.0 43-3 44.3 39-3 39-3. 39-5 42-6 
1 (OY aR A 42-0 46-2 47-8 46-3 43-4 42-8 41-6 40-3 36-7 45-2 
EY ONS SRP eS OR DS 44-8 46-7 49-6 48-3 46-2 45-5 42-0 42-5 41-7 47-4 
TOA Bor ear eos oe 2 45-3 47-1 49-6 47-7 47-0 45-1 42-6 43-7 42-5 43-6 
1946 aes. 50-5 50-9 50-8 53-8 52-5 51-0 47-1 48-1 47-9 48-9 
POA (AIO pence ne ctis 63-2 65-4 64-9 65-5 64-0 63-0 62-5 62-4 60-9 63-4 
DECEMBER 
AEE Se ee oe Hane ea 44-3 46-0 47-0 46-5 46-0 46-7 41-9 41-0 41:3 44-0 
10 Tate Petes aan 43-3 45-2 46:7 47-6 46-1 44.7 41-0 40-9 40-1 44-6 
TOBA cen ce teas 44-9 46:7 49-6 50-4 46-2 45-6 43-3 43-0 41-9 46-4 
1 MOY. bi sees ree ea 46-1 47-6 50-0 48-6 49-0 46-8 43-9 44-2 42-5 44.9 
IGA Sore Sheets 50-4 50-9 50-8 53-8 53-0 51-0 47-1 48-1 47-9 49-0 
g EY ae Shana ern 65-0 72-4 69-5 65-0 64-0 65-5 66-6 67-1 63-4 


1 All prices are f.o.b. farm—subsidies included and haulage costs deducted. 
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TABLE VI.—MONTHLY AVERAGE BUTTER PRICES AT MONTREAL (NO. 1 SOLIDS) 
(Based on Daily Quotations of the Canadian Commodity Exchange) 


—— | Jan. | Feb. | March | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. Yearly 


average 
cts cts cts cts cts cts, cts cis cts cts cts cts cts 

1939 223 223 212 214 203 21% 213 213 26% 273 28% 28 237{o 
1940 273 264 273 263 234 223 223 223 233 275 302 35 26340 
1941 34 333 35 314 303 313 353 363 343 33 343 343 33i40 
1942 345 344 35% 35% 35 343 34% 34% 35% 35% 36 36% 35 
1943 35% 35% 354 35 33 33 33 33% 334 343 35 35% 3434 0 
1944 354 354 35% 35% 353 33 333 343 344 35 353 354 34¢ 
1945 35% 354 35% 3470 333 34 843 345 343 353 36 354 34 
1946 36 36 36 40 383 38% 393 40 40 40 40 40 383 
1947 40 40 40 40 48} 497 49% 55% 59% 574 605 66% 503 


* February 1-11. 


TABLE VII.AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CREAMERY BUTTER PRINTS 
AT MONTREAL 


(Quotations per pound by independent retail merchants) 


1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
RAMEE oe coe sae oneitalcpctet Cts oes 27-2 | 38-1 | 38-5 | 37-2} 39-1] 39-0| 39-3 | 40-6 | 45-4 | 72-8 
PISIOMUET Vand eG eee sapere al ah 98-0 | 33-1] 36:8} 37-3} 39-1] 39-1] 39:3} 40-7] 45-4 
EAR CUMR fs utes teh ats sade oe 28-0 | 32-0] 37-0| 387-8| 39-2] 39-1] 39-3] 40-9] 45-4 
PREM ee ree sixdlachets aah t eek se 27-0 | 32-8] 37-7 | 38-1] 39-1} 39-2] 39-4] 42-9} 45-4 
Unie Re eee ete aR ae ier mea 96-4 | 30-9| 33-4] 38-3} 39-1] 39-1] 39-4] 45-5] 54-1 
Ne, SS ee ote ese 25:7 | 28:2| 34-0] 38-5] 38-3] 38:7] 39-2] 44-3] 55-1 
PRUNE FRI ce hele eh) ade ALT 26-7 | 27-2| 35-0] 38-1] 38-2] 38:6] 39-2] 44-1] 55-1 
PAUL fates arnt aie ve nysiesorete 26-6 | 27-4] 39-3] 38-0] 38-1] 38-7 39-4 | 45-1 | 55-2 
September 97-2 | 27-2 | 40-1] 38-2] 38-1] 38-9| 39-4] 45-1] 64:5 
PY SEOWOL ).< Vain by0:5)5 Sie emsnis A> 32-6 | 28-5 | 37-9] 38-5] 38-3] 39-1] 39-4] 45:3] 65-2 


November 


December 


eS a eee, Ee en es See ee ea! Geen? Senne! (aac eaeemcae (t aanine Sa 


bape 
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TABLE VIII—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CREAMERY BUTTER PRINTS 


(Quotations per pound by independent retail merchants) 


— 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


JANUATY wacarter 27-8 | 34:2] 39:3] 388-4] 40-0] 389-8] 389-9] 40-6] 45-0] 73-2 
ROD IUIABY aati e othe acarvin ve 28-6} 33:9] 38-1] 38-4] 40-0} 39-9] 39-9] 40-6] 45-0 
(Marcle tara tne. ek 28-1 | 383-0] 38-2] 38:9} 40-0} 39-9] 39-9] 40-7] 45-0 
rN Nn Oe es A ae 28:0 | 383-7] 38-8] 39-1] 40-0] 39-9] 39-9] 43-2] 45-0 
IIA Ver xatafartget techs tn soeahe eee 27-5 | 82-1] 34-9 | 89-3] 39-9] 39-8] 389-7] 44-8] 50-8 
WUD Okc Coase tun. Age 8 Be 26:9:| 29-1 | 34-9} 39-3 | 39-1} 39-3) 389-3) 44-1] 54-4 
tilling titers Mae ce, takes 27-6 | 27-8 | 35-9] 39-0] 38-9] 39-1] 39-2] 44-0]. 56-0 
PAUSE Smears ee pais Sas Sag hin 27-4] 28-1} 40-0] 38-9] 38-7] 39-1] 39-4] 44-8] 56-4 
Septem bere hee. cc aceasta 27-6 | 27-9} 41-5 | 39-1] 388-7] 39-4] 39-4] 45-0] 64-8 
Ocioperane. ew nu oar. ve 33°6 | 29-2] 39-3 | 39°5) 38-9} 39-7] 39-5 | 45-0] 66-3 
aNowermpengte ee abe sere: 34-4| 32-9] 37-6] 40-0| 39-3] 39 8} 40-1} 45-0] 63-8 
December h.ocia ce. e cs 34-5 | 34:9] 38-5} 41:0] 39-6] 39-8} 40-4] 45-0] 68-4 
ET Bie ee eee ene 29-3 | 31-4] 38-1] 39-2] 39-4) 39-6] 39-7] 43-6] 55-1 


Exurpir No. 53—Butter—Wholesale Prices in New York and Montreal 
1946-47-48 (See Appendix). 


. 
] 
j 
; 


Mr. Monet: I wish to call as the first witness, Mr. K. W. Taylor, Chairman 


of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Mr, K. W. Taylor, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, called: 


Mr. Moner: | understand Mr. Taylor has already given evidence on butter 
and has answered quite a few questions regarding that commodity. 
The Cuatrman: Mr. Taylor has already been sworn. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Mr. Taylor, I understand the price ceiling on butter was removed some- 
time in June 1947?—A. June 9. 

Q. At the time of the removal of the ceiling on butter, Mr. Taylor, what 
was the ceiling price?—A. 50 cents a pound, Montreal solids basis. 

Q. That would be the wholesale price, Montreal, solid?—A. Yes. 

Q. And can you tell the members of the committee what butter was selling 
for at that time?—A. The price had been around about that ceiling level. It 
had been slightly under that price. I think it fluctuated between 484 and 50 
cents or 493 cents—somewhere in that range. In other words the market price 
was fluctuating very slightly below the ceiling. 


ae 


a 
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Q. Would you tell members of the committee why the ceiling was removed? 


—A. That, Mr. Monet, was a matter of government policy. The general policy 


of the government had been to decontrol prices. In March, for example, it 
decontrolled the price of eggs because that period, March and April, is the time 
of the seasonal peak production of eggs. June represents the period of peak 
production of most dairy products and it was felt wise by the government and it 


was so announced in the House of Commons on June 9. I am quoting from Mr. 


Abbott’s statement—‘These products are now at their seasonal peak of produc- 


tion and the price ceilings can therefore be removed with a minimum danger of 


significant price increases.” 

Q. As you just stated this was a time when the peak production was about 
to take place?—A. That is right. 

Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Taylor, what were the immediate effects of the 
removal of ceilings on butter at that time?—A. There were no pronounced 


effects at all, Mr. Monet. The price continued to fluctuate at close to that 


level, somewhat below on the average, for the next six to eight weeks. 
I can refer the members of the committee to exhibit No. 53 where that 


- 4s indicated. You will see from that chart the ceiling price was raised 10 cents 


a pound on the Ist of May. It then fluctuated right up until the early part of 
August at levels between 48 and 50 cents. 

Q. And I understand the price kept increasing for quite a while?—A. The 
price stayed around the same level until about the first week or two of August. 
Then in August and September it showed a substantial increase of about 10 
cents a pound in the course of the next six or seven weeks. 

Q. Can you give any particular reason why at that period you just men- 


tioned the price of butter went up again?—A. During June and July, from 


conversations which I had and which some of my officials had with all sections 
of the industry, it was quite apparent that there was in the industry some 
nervousness or uncertainty regarding the possibility of a break in prices. It was 
known, for example, that Australasian butter was selling at prices considerably 
below Canadian levels and there was a good deal of uncertainty in June and 
July by those who normally buy butter for storage that prices might break. 
There was some disposition to be rather cautious in approaching the market. 
By the end of July it had become apparent that the concern regarding the possi- 


bility of a break in prices had largely disappeared and there developed a rather 


- active trade demand to acquire stocks, normal stocks, for winter use and winter 


sales. I think about all I can say about that rise in August and early 
September would be that it reflected an active demand bidding for butter by 
those protecting their supply for the coming winter. 

Q. Mr. Taylor, you used the word “bidding”. Do you mean on the 
commodity exchange?—A. Not entirely. General bidding; general active demand 
for butter. 

Q. Is it not a fact most of the bidding for butter is made on the commodity 


 exchange?—A. The commodity exchange reflects to a large extent the meeting 


of supply and demand in the major consuming markets. There is, of course, 
a great deal of butter that never crosses the floor of the exchange. For example, 
most of the western butter handled by the co-ops does not physically pass 


_ through the records of the exchange. 


Q. Now, can you tell the members of the committee why the ceiling was 


re-imposed on butter on January 19?—A. The 15th. 


£ 


s 


4 


Q. The 15th?—A. The 15th, or thereabouts, I have not got the exact date. 

Q. I understand the administrator’s order was dated January 197-~A. Yes; 
the government announcement of the re-imposition of ceilings was made on 
the 15th. 
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Q. And the administrator’s order?—A. The ceiling was put on on the 19th. 
Q. Would you tell the members of the committee why the ceiling was 


re-imposed on butter at that time?—A. If I may go back. I took you a moment 
ago up to September when the prices reached 60 cents. At that time there was 
a good deal of public concern about the price, and also just about that time 
the production figures for August, and later for September became available. 
They were unusually high for that season of the year as you may see by 
exhibit No. 52. The production figures are given in that exhibit. 

Q. That would be table 2 of the production of butter in Canada by months. 
—A. Yes. You will see for example that September production figures are 
38°8 million pounds and that is more than seven million pounds greater than 
for the same month of the previous year. Previously production had been 
running close to or only slightly above the production for the same month of 
the previous year. The same thing happened in October when the production 
was a full 5 million pounds over the production for the same month of the 
preceding year. That was largely responsible for quite a significant decline of 
butter price. In the course of September and October prices fell about 5 cents a 
pound, reaching the level of 55 cents:by the middle or the early part of October 
and they stayed there, close to that level, during most of that month. Then in 
November production dropped back to a more normal level and it was becoming 
evident that consumption or domestic disappearance was running at a very high 
level and it seemed probable that Canadian domestic supplies, in relation to 
current demands, would not carry through the whole winter season. In other 
words we would not have enough butter to carry us through until April and 
May of 1948. There was a renewal of active bidding for butter and prices 
stiffened rapidly from a level in the high 50’s until they moved up to a level 
between 65 and 70 cents and that level was reached by the latter part of 
December, 1947. Now from mid-November until the end of the year we had 
given a good deal of thought to the possibility of re-establishing a ceiling price 
on butter. We had many representations from various classes and groups of 
people. Wa had of course a considerable volume of correspondence from 
consumers. We had no official representation from the producer interests but 
I think I may say individuals who were representative of producer interests did 
raise the question with us on a number of occasions. They did not raise the 
question with me personally but they did with some of my officials. The producer 
interests were concerned about the high price of butter for two or three different 
reasons. They realized of course a high price of butter during the winter or early 
spring months was a benefit only to a moderate number of producers, and a 
high winter price, followed by a sharp drop when the new season production came 
along, was always disturbing to the producer interests and gave rise to a 
certain amount of controversy. The producers were also concerned with the 
high price in the light of public opinion and arguments in favour of substitutes 
for butter. I refer to margarine. Those interests were also concerned about the 
possibility of the high price inducing large imports from Australasia which 
would result in a price which would be a good deal lower than one that would 
be satisfactory. We also had representations from what I may call the trade. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

. Those were producer representatives to whom you were referring just 
now?—A. Yes, representatives is, perhaps, just a little too strong a word. They 
were conversations which were reported to me by representative producers rather 
than representatives of producers, if you get the distinction. In talking to my 
officials—they are into our office frequently—and in the course of these visits a 
considerable range of subjects are often covered. It was reported to me on 
several occasions that typical producers expressed some concern about prices 
vetting too high. 


ae ae ae 
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Q. Would you mention one or two to indicate the type of producer, not 
the actual conversation, but just to indicate the type of person about whom you 


were speaking?—A. As I said before, they did not speak to me personally. 


These reports would be by Mr. Grisdale. 


Mr. Irvine: They would be dairy farmers?—A. Yes. Mr. Grisdale, for 
example, comes from Alberta and I know he saw one or two people from Alberta 
who ‘happened to be down on visits. I would not like to try to recall their 
names because I may make a mistake and it would be unfair if I did. 

Then, on two occasions at the request of the National Dairy Council, I met 
a delegation from that organization. One occasion was during the last week 
of September and the second time I met them was in the first week of December. 

The meeting in September was a rather general discussion. They expressed 
some concern about the level of prices, more particularly where prices might go 
if the ordinary influences of supply and demand took their normal course. 
Nothing occurred as the result of the September meeting because, just after that 
prices started to break and went down rather than up for the reasons which 
I explained a few moments ago. 


In the meeting in December—I think it was the 2nd of December—I met 


the president of the National Dairy Council and, I presume, some of his 


executive. There were five or six men who came in the delegation. They asked 
for a general discussion of the butter situation and butter prices. They expressed 
anxiety about the price and their hopes that it could be held at about the then 
prevailing level. At that time, butter was selling around 60 to 62 cents. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Would you be able to give the exact date of the second meeting?— 
A. December the 2nd. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 
- Q. Who were these men with whom you met?—A. They were representa- 
tives of the National Dairy Council. I can give you their names; I think I have 
them all here. There was Mr. Smellie of Winnipeg, who is chairman of the 


- National Dairy Council this year. Mr. Duplan, of Silverwood’s who, as 


I recall it, acted as spokesman for the delegation. 

Q. He is the president?—A. Is he the president? 

Q. Yes.—A. Mr. Aird, of Eastern Dairies; Mr. Jones, representing Borden’s 
of Canada; Mr. Olive of Olive and Dorion, Montreal and Mr. St. John, who is 


secretary of the National Dairy Council. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. This was when?—A. On December 2. They came in, as they said, for a 
general discussion. They had no brief. They had no formal recommendations. 
As I recall it, it was a discussion, but the main tenor of the point of view they 
expressed was that they were concerned about the possibility of prices going 
very much higher than the then level because of the short supply. They all 
agreed on that one point, that we were likely to be short. of butter before the 
end of the winter unless we arranged for substantial imports. The shortage 


which they anticipated, the figure they mentioned, was something of the order 


~ of 10/12,000,000 pounds, as being about the deficiency. 


bhsets 


Q. At that time, we were producing about half as much as we were using? 
—A. Yes, we always do during the five winter months, production amounts to 
about half of what we use. 

It is, of course, a matter of estimation, a matter of opinion as to what 
consumption will be at any given price over any given period of time. They 


came to tell us, as representatives of the trade, that they thought we were 
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going to be short of butter and the shortage would be of the order of | 
10/12,000,000 pounds. They felt some steps should be taken to arrange to | 


augment our supply by about 10 or 12,000,000 pounds. 

The question then arose-as to whether or not that butter would be available 
and there was a lot of discussion about that. 

Q. That butter?—A. The imports. 

Q. To augment the supply?—A. Yes. There was a lot of discussion as to 
the mechanics of arranging for imports. Should it be a government purchase? 
Should the trade handle it? Should it be left to private trade, and so on? 
The dilemma they proposed was broadly this: if you import butter at prices 
which are at or below our present prices, you would not need a ceiling. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You would not need a ceiling?—A. You would not need a ceiling. If, 
on the other hand, you had no imports, a ceiling at that level would be useless. 
It would break down and the black market would take charge. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. That level then was what?—A. 60 to 62 cents was the prevailing level. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. The wholesale price?—A. Every time I quote a price, unless I say to the 
contrary, I mean the wholesale solids, Montreal. I pointed out that if imports were 
brought in I felt probably a ceiling price would come with it. They agreed, 
though they felt the ceiling price was probably unnecessary. If you brought in 
10 or 12,000,000 pounds at 60 or 62 cents that would, in itself hold the price. 
On the other hand, if you had no imports but tried to impose a ceiling of 60 
cents, they felt the shortage would become so acute by February or March, the 
black market would take charge. We had a long discussion. I think I was with 
that group for a couple of hours that afternoon. They raised a couple of other 
questions. They raised the question, for example, as to whether the government 
would sponsor or encourage or give its blessing to a publicity campaign to go 
easy on butter, to moderate consumption so as to make our available supply 
last a little longer. 


The two points which were quite clear were, first, that they would like to — 


see butter stay at about the present level, and the only way you could keep it at 
that level would be by arranging for imports. 

I am aware, at second hand, of further discussions which took place between 
officials of the Department of Agriculture and between the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and various groups in the dairy trades during the month of December, but 
I am not able to speak at first hand. I will let somebody else tell you about it 
because I was not present. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. Who was present at the one you have been describing now?—A. Just 
Mr. Grisdale and myself. 

Q. No, the one which you were referring where you have not fey hand 
knowledge. What is your understanding as to the personnel that were present? 
—A. I know a meeting was called by the Minister of Agriculture between 
Christmas and New Year’ s about December 28 or 29. I met some of the men 
who were at it and there were representatives of some of the producers in the west 
and representatives of the National Dairy Council. It was an all inclusive 
‘meeting which Mr. Gardiner called in the latter part of December. 
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Q. I understand Mr, Singleton has been called. Would he be at such a 


- meeting? 


Mr. Monet: He will be called as the next witness. 
Th2 CuarrMaAn: This was not the same group. 


The Wirness: The meeting to which I have been referring in detail was a 
meeting with a delegation from the National Dairy Council which asked to be 
heard. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. On December 2?—A. On December 2. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. This meeting which the Minister of Agriculture held for the purpose of 
discussing butter production, would the conclusions from that meeting have been 
passed on to you as chairman of the board?—A. No. 

Q. Because I would think their discussions would have been of material 


value to you?—A. Well, I think I can say this, Mr. Chairman; I had a number 


of discussions with my minister on the subject and I have reason'to believe that 
they were discussed in council. It was my understanding that Mr. Gardiner was 
asked by council to make a more detailed examination of the problem. It was 
my understanding that Mr. Gardiner then called a meeting of all sections of the 
trade, producers, wholesalers and jobbers, to meet in Ottawa. My recollection 
is it was towards the end of December. 

Q. You received no written conclusions from them?—A. No, I had a con- 
versation with Dr. Barton one day on certain proposals being put forward. I 
would not want to speak of them because I was not very clear myself what the 
proposals were. It then went back—I think I may say this—to council with Mr. 
Gardiner in charge of the problem and what emerged was that on January 15 
the government announced that the ceiling would be reimposed. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. Would it be fair to describe the situation at that time as being something 
like this: that you held discussions with representatives from the dairy council 
in the way you have been mentioning, whose representations resulted in a 
council discussion of the problem. Then, Mr. Gardiner took over for the purpose 
of seeing whether the production picture already dealt with by these people with 
you could be materially changed. Would that be the nature of the situation at 


‘that time?—A. Yes, I would think that the question of augmenting our supplies 


from abroad would also be raised, I do not know whether at that meeting, but it 
was certainly raised because the official statement issued by the minister on 
January 15; in referring to butter, said, after referring to the decision to reimpose 
ceilings; 

The government has also initiated discussions with a view of securing 
access to additional supplies of butter should current stocks prove insuffi- 
cient to meet essential requirements. 

Q. That would be part of the discussion which would be held for the 
purpose of seeing whether the production picture already dealt with by you with 
the Dairy Council could be changed in any way, either by more Canadian pro- 


- duction or, in the absence of it, importation. That would be the motive behind 


the calling of such a widely representative meeting about which you have been 
telling us?—A. I think I can say the government was definitely concerned about 
the possibility of still further substantial increases in butter prices. 
I want to go on to the next point. As I said, after our meeting of December 
2 and consequential discussion with my own minister and, presumably, discussion 
8403—2 
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in Cabinet, Mr. Gardiner called a meeting to have further discussions with a more . 
broadly based commmitte. We were, in the meantime. giving a great deal of 
thought to the whole problem of reimposing a ceiling. We have, for example, © 


staff and administrative problems, quite apart from any decision about the level 
of the ceiling. However, on the level of the ceiling, I think I should make this 
point, Mr. Chairman: we were very much aware during December that active 
discussions were in progress with the United Kingdom on the level of agriculture 
export prices for 1948. One of the most important, from our point of view, was 
the price of cheese. Now, there is a recognized relationship between cheese prices 
and butter prices. A rough rule of thumb is that when butter prices per pound 
are double cheese prices per pound they are roughly in balance. 

I recall when war broke out in September, 1939, cheese was about 10 cents 
a pound and butter was about 20. While that relationship does not hold 
mathematically every week in the year, broadly speaking the trend of prices 
for butter and cheese are roughly in the relationship of two to one. 

Now, the cheese price for 1947 production had been 25 cents a pound under 
the British contract. We knew that discussions were proceeding to fix the price 
of cheese for 1948. It was quite impossible to reach any decision on butter prices 
until the cheese price had been established. Those prices were announced early 
in January, a range of prices on Canadian exports to the United Kingdom, and 
the cheese price was announced at 30 cents; that is the contract price for 1948. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. When was that announced?—A. The 3rd or 4th of January. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. What relative effect would that have on butter per pound, cheese at 30 
cents per pound?—A. I was just going on to that. In addition to 30 cents, 
that is the base price for export, there are certain quality bonuses paid on cheese. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Could you give them, as to amounts?—A. Mr. Singleton can correct me 
if I am making a mistake, but I think it is 2 cents per pound on top quality— 
94 score. I think is the terminology. Then, the Ontario government gives a bonus 
which is 1 cent a pound. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. That is in the same terminology?—A. The dominion is 2 cents on 94 
score and 1 cent on 93. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Therefore, the price of 30 cents as given by you, plus the two premiums, 
would become 33?-—A. Yes, that is what the producers can expect for cheese 
because it does not take any more milk to produce 94 score cheese. It just means 
more care in making it. The quality of cheese production over the last decade 
or so has improved greatly. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Would there be any increased cost in producing 94 score over a lower 


score?—A. You had better ask Mr. Singleton. 

Q. I would naturally assume there was because you said there had to be 
more care taken which would involve more labour?—-A. I think there is just 
more care taken, a little more time. The bulk of the cheese producers in 1948 can 
look forward to 33 cents for their cheese which would indicate, roughly, a 66 
cent price for butter. 
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oe. By Mr. Lesage: 
~- Q. Wholesale?—A. Wholesale solids, Montreal. 


- By Mr. Monet: 


— Q. To make that perfectly clear again, I understand that all prices mentioned 
for butter are always wholesale, solid, Montreal?—A. Right. 

— Q. And throughout your evidence that was what you have been referring 
to?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Winters: Does that include on siding? 

- The Witness: There is a % of a cent brokerage charge above the ceiling 
price of 67 cents on track, Montreal. While we were giving a lot of thought to 
butter as early as some time during December we were not able to reach a 
conclusion or to make any recommendation to the government until the cheese 
price had been settled and that was settled on the 3rd of 4th of January and 
established that price at around 33 cents, that would indicate a ceiling price of 
butter of not less than 66 cents; and we were still looking into the possibilities 
of securing imports. 
| The Cuatrman: I am afraid that some members of the committee may not 
just understand what you mean when you refer to the ratio of butter as being 
2 to 1 in relation to cheese, that they do not understand why it has to be 2 to 1. 
The Witness: I could give you the figures on that, although Mr. Singleton 
who will be on the stand later on could give you them in more complete detail. 
‘I just copied it from the D.B.S. statistics a couple of years ago. You get 
approximately 8-9 pounds of cheese out of 100 pounds of milk, 8-93 is the 
‘conversion factor used by D.B.S.—that is the number of pounds out of 100 
pounds of 3-5 milk; and it is 4:27 pounds of butter. The by-product of cheese 
‘is whey and the by-product of butter is skim milk; and there are various values 
attaching to the feed value of whey as compared to skim milk; on the 8-93 
‘compared to the 4:27 and amended for the superior value of skim milk as a 
feed, that gives you the rule of thumb of 2 to 1. 
| Mr. Monet: In other words you are telling us that you get twice as much 
cheese as butter out of the same amount of milk? 

- The Witness: If butter is twice the price of cheese the farmer gets the 
same net back on his 100 pounds of milk. 
| Mr. Lesage: Which decides whether he goes into cheese or butter. If there 
‘is a fractional difference, if the comparative price of butter is higher, producers 
‘will go into butter production, while on the other hand if the price of milk or 
cheese is higher they are going to send their milk to the cheese factory with 
the result that we may have a shortage of butter in Canada. 


_ The Wrrness: In most of the larger producing areas the majority of farmers 
have a choice. 


| Mr. Lesace: Yes. 

The Wrrness: There are some areas where there is no cheese factory within 
range and therefore the farmer cannot switch to cheese; but there are very large 
_ areas—one of the most conspicuous is in Quebec where they have dual factories, 
making either butter or cheese in the same plant; and the choice of whether to 
make butter or cheese is based entirely on as little as %4 of a cent or 4% of a cent 
difference in the market. 

The Cuamman: On the market for fluid milk, for butter as compared to 
cheese, or vice versa? 

The Wrrness: In the fluid milk market? 
> The Cuaiman: Yes. 


Mr. Lesace: Not on the eastern market. 
8403—23 
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The Cuamman: I am speaking of generally. There are places where the 
availability of a factory is the determining factor in the decision made by the 
farmer; but the controlling, the over-all consideration, is supply and demand 
for each product. 

The Witness: The preferred market is the urban fluid milk market. That. 
is where they get the highest net return normally for their milk. About 25 per 
cent of all. milk goes into the fluid milk market; nearly one-half, a little less 
than one-half of all milk produced in Canada goes into butter; about ¥% or 4% 
of all milk goes into cheese; and the rest goes into powdered milk and things 


of that sort. I make that as a general statement, but if you want more complete 


details there will be others here who can supply them to you. : 
Mr. Monet: For the benefit of members of the committee, Mr. Singleton 


is present and he will be able to furnish particulars with regard to the utilization 
of milk in Canada and the committee will be able to follow that up in as much 
detail as they like. q 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. I want to go back now and touch on the subject of demand in relation 
to the cheese contract you have been describing, that indicates plenty of demand 
for milk—A. Yes. The demand under the United Kingdom contract is for a 
quantity of cheese which is probably a little in excess of what we are likely 
to have available during the coming year. That is a matter of opinion, of 
course; but that is what it is likely to be compared to what it has been in the 
past years. In the past the United Kingdom has attached a great deal of 
importance to cheese and has intimated that they will be in a position to take 
almost an unlimited quantity of cheese, over and beyond the amount mentioned 
in the contract. 

Q. When the price of cheese is lower?—A. Yes, but the price of cheese 
from the point of view of the dairy industry as a whole is the king pin, the 
key to the whole dairy price structure. That is my understanding. ; 


Mr. Moner: While we are on this, Mr. Taylor, I would like to finish 
with this part of your presentation. Members of the committee may question 
you as much as they like later on. Are we to understand that the ceiling price 
date when the 67-cent price was fixed, was the 4th of January; that is when you 
pressed for a settlement of this cheese contract situation? 


5 


The Witness: During December the discussion ranged around 61 cents, 62 
cents and even 65 cents, but we always came back to the point that there was no 
use talking about it until the cheese price had been settled. When the cheese 
price was fixed, the discussions among the officials ranged from 65 cents to 68 
cents—and the government finally made a decision to put the price at 67 cents. 
Now, I would say the reason for the government fixing the 67 cents was twofold; 
first, they did not want to roll the price too far back to the producer, the 
producer had been getting 68 to 69 cents over a period of 3 or 4 weeks, and they 
did not want to roll the price back too far, or we would have a good deal of 
criticism from the producers. i 


The Vice-CuHatRMAN: Could you put it this way: That the decision was due’ 
to the consideration of the extremities of the farmers, the conditions under 
which they had to produce during wartime, and reluctance to put an undue 
pressure on them at that particular time? : 

The Witness: No, the dairy experts thought 67 cents a not too high price 
for the producer. : 


The Vice-Cuamman: That is right. 
The Witnuss: And that 67 cents was a little roll-back. 
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Ps By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. Did they not represent that they simply could not produce at less than 


_ 67 cents in the wintertime; I should think they would represent that?—A. You 
~ mean, produce at a profit or a break-even price? — 


Q. Yes?—A. Yes, as you recall there had been a certain increase in feeding 


costs, 


Q. That is what I was speaking about.—A. Which had taken place in 
November. 
-Q. Would you just stop at that first point for a moment, taking these 
representations that butter could not be produced or milk could not be produced 
and would not be produced unless there was a 67-cent price for butter; was there 


some examination or consideration by your board of such representations and 


was your board substantially in agreement with those representations, that if 
you rolled back any further you were making it economically dangerous?—A. 
Yes, although you cannot say that at 67 cents you would get butter and at 60 
cents you would not get it. What happens is that as the price goes lower the 
marginal producer gets out of butter. There is less inducement to the farmer 
to feed his cows adequately with high protein feeds in order to maintain his flow 


‘of milk. To do this he probably requires anywhere from 66 to 68'cents; so, all 


you can say is that a lower price offers less inducement to the farmer to keep 
his cows milking, and the higher the price is the more milk he will produce. 

Q. Did you conclude that if you set the price lower than 67 cents a consider- 
able number of farmers would not get a fair return for their labour, having in 


‘mind their increased costs?—A. Following the announcement of the United 


Kingdom price we discussed various prices as low as 65 cents and as high as 68 
cents, that was the range of discussion—various officials leaned towards the low 
side, others towards the high side. There was a very careful discussion of the 
whole thing and I presume the price finally announced really depended on two 
points; one was a reasonable price from the producers’ point of view, the other 


that it gave just a little extra to butter as against cheese when cheese was fixed 


at 33 cents a pound. Certainly we in the board were anxious, and I am sure the 
Department of Agriculture was anxious to get away from these chronic recur- 
ring shortages of butter which we have been experiencing in the last four or five 
winters. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. You wanted to get an assured winter production?—A. Yes, winter 
production; and winter production without question has considerable bearing 
on the rest of production. If you have cows in good shape you are going to have 
better production during the flush season. 

Q. But you wanted to increase production at that time, didn’t you?—A. Oh 
yes, very much so. 

Q. And our stocks were low, weren’t they?—A. Our stocks were low, but 
during that period we were running very close to the same figure of last year and 
last year we imported 5,000,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. In the course of all these talks about fixing the ceiling was the board 
ready to fix the ceiling at 65 cents?—A. The board, Mr. Monet, is an agent 
of the government. 

Q. Was there any question of fixing it at 68 cents?—A. As I said, various 
prices were discussed. There were individuals there who thought the price 
should be 55 cents to 60 cents—those were the individuals who viewed it almost 
solely from the consumer’s standpoint. All I can say is that in the discussions 
in which I participated all the factors were brought into relation; the consumers’ 
point of view, the producers’ point of view, the price of cheese and so on; and 
the final decision arrived at by the government was 67 cents. 
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Mr. Jounston: Would the 67-cent rate for butter pay the producer, having 
regard to his costs? 4 

The Witness: My information is that the producer gets almost exactly what 
the market calls for, and a large part of the production, particularly in the wes i, 
comes from the cooperatives. 

Mr. Lesace::The consumer pays about the same price as the producer? 

The Wirness: No. You take the wholesale price of butter in Montreal at 
67 cents, that works out, when you deduct freight, that means 65 cents or 644 
cents at prairie points; and the producer, that is the farmer, is paid in terms 0 
butter fat. There is what they call an over-run in the production of butter and 
with butter say selling at 68 cents the farmer would get about 72 cents per pound 
of butter fat. 

Mr. Lesace: Their claim is that it costs them 75. 


The Wrirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Mr. Taylor, could you tell the committee what would happen if the 
ceiling had been set at a lower price than 67 cents, say 65 cents or 64 cents; wha ail 
would have been the result as far as butter production is concerned?—A. All & 
can say is that the lower you put the price the less encouragement you give to 
- production. Nobody could tell you how much butter you would have got had 
you put the price at 60 cents, 61 cents, 62 cents or 65 cents. All I can say is that. 
it is practically certain that as the price goes down you will get less production, 
and as you move the price up, other things being equal, you are likely to get 
more production. Looking ahead toward the coming year it was very importanly 
not to set the price below what we call parity with cheese. 

Q. I understand that at the time the price was set there was already indica= 
tions that a ceiling would be necessary?—A. Yes. I do not mind saying that 
expressed personally the view that butter might cost 80 cents without a ceiling 

Q. Is any butter being imported, or was any being imported at that time?— 
A. There were possibilities. We knew they were not probabilities. Again, I 
cannot speak at first hand, although I know discussions were held with the 
British and with I presume the countries from whom they imported, Australia 
and New Zealand. The situation is the same there as it is in Canada, il 
Australia and New Zealand they have contracts with the United Kingdom on 
butter very similar to the one that we have on cheese; and I understand that the 
contract reads that Britain takes the entire exportable surplus. There are a 
few million pounds left out to take care of Australia’s normal trade with 
Singapore, Hong Kong and that area which is the near by market for Australian 

utter 


Mr. Maysank: And so if you wanted to import butter from the Australian 
market you have to trade with Britain who has the option on it? J 
The Witness: I know that when we imported butter some 14 months ago 
we had to get the concurrence of the three parties concerned. : 


i 

Mr. Mayank: And by that you mean the United Kingdom, Australia and 
New Zealand; and we got 5,000,000 pounds? : 
The Warnnss: Yes. zg 

By Mr. Monet: > 


Q. [ want to go back now and refer to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ ca 
report filed as Exhibit 52, the third column to the left on Table No. 1, relating to 
prices in 1947; for the year 1947 we understand that there was 5, 119, ‘000 pounds” 
imported?—A. Right. . 

Q. That was in 1947?—A. Right. ; bs 


we 
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-Q. And you can see no possibilities of imports now?—A. That was in 
February, I think February and March or thereabouts. I know it was in the 
first quarter of 1947 that we negotiated imports through the United Kingdom 


from Australia and New Zealand which enabled us to maintain our six ounce 


ee ee 


~ ration. 


Q. If I understood your evidence correctly, very late last fall you could 
foresee no importation would be possible for 1948? Would that be correct? 
—A. No, I would say we still felt that imports might be possible until five or six 
weeks ago. 

The CuairMAN: There are actually no importations coming in now. 

The Witness: No. You will observe that in 1945 and 1946 there were little 
dribbles of butter coming in. ‘Those are small cross border shipments. For 
instance we get some Alaska butter and Canadian butter goes to certain Alaska 
communities. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Is it not a fact butter is still rationed in New Zealand to 5 or 6 ounces? 
—A. I understand it is still rationed. ace 

Q. In order to meet the British demands?—A. Yes. I hasten to say that 
I am not expressing any dissatisfaction with their decision. We made inquiries 
but we did not press them. We said to them “If you have some butter to spare 
we would like to have it, but if you have not we understand.” 


Mr. Mayspanx: We were endeavouring to get imports until five or six weeks 
ago when it became apparent we could not get them? 

The Wrrness: You would have to ask the Department of Agriculture and 
the Dairy Products Board who were doing the discussing. 

The CuamrmMan: If there was a decision to import? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: Which is the important question? 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. Yes, that is what I would like to know. Was there a decision to import 
as far as you know?—A. All I can say is in the official government statement 
which I quoted a few minutes ago the government said they were initiating 
inquiries as to the possibility of augmenting our supplies. 

Q. Yes. Had the supply been there then, it would have been worthwhile 
to go into the question of making a decision one way or the other, but you are 
not suggesting that a firm decision was made to import if the goods were 
available?—-A. No. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board whose primary 
interest lies with the consumer, and I emphasize the word primary, did express 
the view that if there were no imports we might have a very difficult distribution 
problem during the month of March. There might be a shortage of butter and 
that would lay the basis for a rather serious black market. So far that situation 
has not developed. We did express the view very definitely that if the govern- 
ment wished to be sure that there would be adequate supplies of butter at the 
ceiling price we ought to give very serious thought to augmenting our supplies. 

Mr. Monet: Well, Mr. Chairman, those are all the questions that I have 
at the moment. 

The Cuairman: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Lesacw: Yes. I do not know if I should ask this question of Mr. 
Taylor or of Mr. Singleton. : 

The CuarrMAn: Mr. Singleton will be called next. 
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By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Yes. Well I am looking at table 1, and looking at butter exports. I 


understand it is a very small quantity each year, but I would like to know what 


our market for export is?—A. Those exports go almost entirely to Newfound- 
land and the West Indies. As I said before there are very small quantities that 
go into Alaska for purely physical and geographical reasons. There are certain 
places in Alaska which can only be served physically from Canadian sources. 
These exports are subject to a quota and butter is under export control. No 
person can export butter without a permit from the Department of Trade and 
Commerce which department is in turn working in collaboration with the prices 
board and the Department of Agriculture. The quota called, in 1947, for 
roughly 3,000,000 pounds. There is one year there where you see an export of 
94 million. That I may say occurred in a crisis, when two butter cargoes from 
Australia enroute to the U.K. were torpedoed. At the urgent request of the 
British Government we made available 7 million pounds of butter as an emer- 
gency shipment to allow them to hold their 3 ounce ration. 

Q. When would that be?—A. The figure is 9:4 millions and normally the 
figure would be 34. million. | 

Mr. Moner: That was in 1943. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Maypank: Because of a sinking. 

The Wirness: They lost two boats, one after another, and were desperately 
short of butter. To hold the ration we rushed through 7 million pounds. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. The exports would be mainly to Newfoundland, the West Indies, and 
Alaska. There is a small part in the State of Maine where it is shipped for 
Canadian lumbermen?—A. Yes, there are some border points. In one place 
in British Columbia there is a small point that cuts across the boundary and 
there are a few hundred acres in there. There is an understanding that the 
Americans at that point can buy their supplies in Canada. In Maine there are a 
few little tongues of land where we give service because there are no roads. 

Q. Exactly—A. The figures could be produced, the breakdown, but I would 
say 95 per cent of that export is to Newfoundland and the West Indies. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. You were saying the price stayed at about the ceiling level when the 
ceiling was removed in June, and it stayed like that until about August and 
September—around that time—and it went up then about 10 cents. You 
remarked about that time, in looking at the possibility of imports, that Australa- 
sian prices seemed to be much lower. What were the Australian prices at that 
time?—A. My recollection is that had we been able to buy Australasian butter 
at the price which they were selling to Britain in their bulk contract, it would 
have laid in here duty paid, somewhere between 45 and 50 cents—in that 
general range. 

Q. Did that condition continue to remain throughout the fall—until the 
end of the year—or would the price have gone up?—A. My understanding is 
Australian butter can still be laid in here, if it were available, at something 
under 50 cents if we bought at the export contract price. 

Mr. Jounston: What was our export price to Britain? 

The Witness: We never exported butter to Britain. 

The CuHairman: Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. You said we did—A. We exported the 7,000,000 pounds. 
Q. Yes, that was butter—A. I do not know what the price was. 


a 
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Q. That is the butter I had reference to.—A. That was a very special deal. 
It was an emergency. 

Mr. Maysanx: They probably got it at our ceiling price. 

The Witness: I would not know. 


The Cuamrman: Mr. Maybank in your last question you mentioned Austra- 
lasian butter and the witness said that it would come in here at 45 cents. 

Mr. Maysanx: Between 45 and 50 cents. 

The CHarrMAN: That was for what period? 

Mr. Maysanx: At that time. I had said if the condition which existed 
back around August and September had continued to the end of the year, and 
I think the answer was 45 to 50 cents right up to the end of the year. 

The Witness: My understanding is they have a fixed price for the year 
for Australasian butter and that price runs through the whole year. Now ry 
do not know at what price the Australians are selling butter to their own limited 
free market. It is my understanding they keep a few million pounds to take 
eare of their normal contiguous consumers, Singapore, and Hong Kong—that 
area up in there—and the Dutch East Indies. I have no idea what the 
Australians get from that area. 

Mr. Merritt: Mr. Taylor, referring to table 1 of this exhibit, No. 52, I see 

that in the nine years shown, butter production dropped to its lowest point in 
1946, and that there was a steady decline from the year 1943 to 1946 in the 
total domestic production of butter. In 1947 the figures jumped back to 
approximately the same level as in 1945. Now can you give the committee a 
reason for that decline in the over-all production? 

The Witness: The production of butter will be primarily a function of 
two factors; price, and climatic conditions. If the breaks of the weather go 
against you, if your pastures burn up in July or August, all milk production 
declines and, whatever the price, you are apt to get a lower production of butter. 
I do not recall the seasonal factors there. I think undoubtedly prices would 
have something to do with it. In 1947 the producing season has been at a high 
price level, considerably above the price level of other preceding years. 

Mr. Maypanx: At any rate our production last year was lower than any 
year since 1939 was it not, except for one year—except for 1946. The figures 
for the other years are higher than for last year. 

The Cuarrman: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Maypanx: In 1946 it is 328 million and in 1937 it is 349 million. 

Mr.-Jounston: The seasonal factor would run all the way through that. 

: Mr. Mayzanx: I do not suppose you would remember that? It would 
hardly seem likely that the climatic conditions— 

The Wrrness: The Bureau of Statistics shows on that front page an estimate 
of the total production of butter. I would not like to cast any doubts on those 
figures except to say that they include an item which must be subject to very 
wide margin of error, and that is the production of dairy butter. If I might 
refer Mr. Maybank to the next page— 

Mr. Monet: Table No. 2. 

The Witness: Yes, table No. 2. I refer to creamery butter figures which 
are in the first of those seven lines near the bottom. Those figures are in my 

Beeement pretty highly accurate; that is the production of butter in cream 
actories. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


_ _Q. Becaues the work of gathering statistics there is relatively simple.—A. 
_ Dairy butter is a technical term for farm produced butter which the farmer’s 
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wife churns, some of which is consumed on the farm and some of which is sold. 
Now I suggest that the dairy butter figure is the best that can be possibly arrived 
at but there is in it a very large element of estimation. ha 

Q. And those two together are column “A” of Table 1—A. Yes, and include 
whey butter, the production of which is very small. __ oe 

Q. Yes, and in total there are 564 million pounds which figure is arrived at, 
as you say by, a process of estimation to a considerable extent—A. Yes, and [ 
hasten to add the estimate is as good as it is possible to make but it is subject to” 
a very wide margin of opinion. . F 

Q. But for comparison purposes that situation is the same in each of years 
reflected on page 52-—A. Yes. é 

Mr. Merritrr: You do not suggest the downward trend there was not in fact 
a downward trend? . 

The Witness: No, I am just suggesting the general point is confirmed b’ 
production of creamery butter. Creamery butter production in 1947 was highe 
than ‘any year prior to 1943. : } 

Mr. MacInnis: Is there any possibility, Mr. Taylor, the production in tho 
years—in the years when our war production in the cities and urban centres was 
increased—that there was a trend from farm production and agricultural pro- 
duction to industrial production? 

The Witness: From farm to industrial production, yes. And that was 
accentuated by the fact we did not subsidize dairy butter. We only subsidized 
creamery butter. . 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Would you allow me a question on that point? Would you look at 
table No. 2 for the years 1942 and 1943, under “creamery butter”. There is quite 
a large difference between the production of creamery butter in 1943 and thal 
production in 1942. At the same time there is quite a reduction of dairy butte 3 
between 1943 and 1942. Would you be able to give the reasons for that?—A. I 
think probably it was because in 1942 we commenced to subsidize creamery 
butter. 
Q. That is right—A. The other factor maintaining dairy butter would bas 
that dairy butter production produced on the farm and consumed on the farm was 


+ 


not rationed. s 
Q. This subsidy you have just referred to would be the primary cause of 
dairy butter being turned into creamery butter in 1943—<A. I think go. R 


(. And that would perhaps explain the increase in one and the decrease in 
the other?—A. Yes. 3 
Mr. Lesace: And also the fact. dairy butter produced on the farm was not 
rationed? : 
The Witness: It was quite legal for the farmer to consume on his own farm 
anything produced’ on the farm. E 
Mr. McCussin: May I suggest that perhaps the trend of the fluid milk trade 
to other forms—powdered milk, and condensed milk—resulted in that milk being 
drawn away from butter? 2 
The Wrrness: Yes, and I would say this. I think it was a matter of 
conscious policy to hold butter production. I would not say hold it down, but to— 
emphasize the production of cheese. Cheese was a munition of war in a very 
real sense of the term. It was a commodity which the British were pressing us | 
for, and which they could never get too much of from Canada. Throughout the 
war years the policy of the government was to give cheese an edge, so to speak. 
Secondly the consumer subsidy on milk, fluid milk, together with the buoyant 
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“purchasing power in urban areas did draw off a great deal more milk into the fluid 

milk market, and it was the government policy as I understood it, that the 
requirements of fluid milk had to be met. We tried to maximize our cheese 
production, but just produced enough butter to get by. 


By Mr. Merritt: 

Q. What is the present situation with regard to cheese? Is it still government 
policy to emphasize the production of cheese?—A. I mentioned a moment ago 
in stating the government policy in January that it deliberately gave a slight 
edge to butter production. 

Q. A slight edge to butter production—you are referring to the present 


ceiling which we have now—A. Yes. 


Q. What would have been the case up until the time ceilings were taken 
off in 1947? The reverse would have been true?—A. Yes, the cheese price in 
1947 was 25 cents. The butter price up to the 1st of May was 48} cents, to the 
producer—40 cents to the consumer with an 83 cent subsidy. Then on the 1st of 
May the ceiling was raised to 50 cents, which was exactly double the cheese price, 
so that if anything in the 1947 season there was a slight edge given to cheese 
rather to butter until June. 

Mr. McCvussrn: A little while ago, Mr. Taylor, you mentioned in the setting 
of this ceiling on butter a small edge was given to butter over cheese. Ts that a 


fair statement to make? 


The Wrrness: Well as I recall the discussions as to whether the ceiling should 
be 65 cents, 66, 67, or 68 cents, and that was the range of discussion in the 
last few weeks before the ceiling was finally settled, we leaned towards the high 
side of that range for the reason that it was desired to give just a little edge to 
butter. 


By Mr. Merritt: . 
Q. Is it a fair statement, then, Mr. Taylor, the price at which butter sells has 
probably a greater immediate effect upon its domestic production than other 
conditions?—A. I would not go quite that far. All I can say would be that during 
the winter season no matter how high you put the price there is a definite limit 
to the volume of production you can get, because biological and natural forces are 
at work there. There are only so many cows that are still in milk. The higher 
price is to encourage more feeding of concentrates and to get that extra three or 
four weeks production out of a cow before it goes dry. 
Mr. Maybank took the chair. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. When we find these figures showing the reduction in production on table 
1 down to the year 1946, I am reminded of something. I do not know this of my 
own knowledge but I am told that dairy cattle are being exported to the United 
States in quite large numbers, and there has been quite a movement in that 
direction over the past few years. Have you followed the trend of export of dairy 
cattel and it possible relationship to the production of dairy products and 
butter?—A. Yes, I have not got the figures with me, Colonel Merritt, but we 
used to watch those figures very closely. The export of pure-bred dairy cattle 
has never been under embargo. It is a normal trade that has been going on for 
a generation or more.’ It never amounted to very large figures. It is true that 
in certain years during the war the number exported was double, or more than 
double the preceding period, but the grand total never exceeded more than a 
very few tens of thousands of dairy cattle. Mr. Singleton may have the exact 
figures with him, I do not know. Twenty thousand or thirty thousand head 
would be a very normal volume of trade. 
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Q. In what period?—A. In a year. I think the figure crossed sixty © 
thousand in one year but is nothing compared to the number of dairy cattle 
being milked, some 2,500,000. Percentagewise it is a very small proportion. 
There are dairy farmers in this area, right around Ottawa for example, whose ~ 
business is in part set up deliberately to export dairy cattle to New York — 
state. They run dairy farms but they count on selling 2 or 3 or half a dozen head — 
to American buyers. That has been going on for a generation or more. a 

Q. I noticed in a report which we got over the week-end, the Weekly — 
Marketing Statistics, and I was just reading it this morning, that since the first — 
of this year the export of dairy cattle has been double that of last year, the 
comparable period. Would you have any comment to make upon that possibility, 
and the relationship to dairy prices of that movement?—A. No, you are getting 
me into a field where I can express what I might conversationally call opinions, 
but I do not think they would be very helpful. I know during the war years 
exports were higher than for other years, in some cases double. Any figures 
for say the first two months of this year I would think would have very little 
significance. My recollection, and I speak subject to correction, is that it would 
be 60 to 70 thousand in the peak export year and the normal export would run 
around 25 to 30 thousand. 

Q. Well now you said this somewhere IJ think, that the National Dairy 

Council, who met you on the 2nd of December, feared there would be a shortage 
of as much as 12,000,000 pounds unless imports could be arranged, and when you 
discussed with them a ceiling price of 60 or 62 cents the opinion was expressed — 
that without imports a large black market would appear. Is that a summary — 
of what you said earlier? The question I wanted to ask you is this: When 
you came to your price ceiling in January of this year is it a fair statement to 
say that the ceilings were reimposed not because of any fear that there had been 
hoarding or profiteering which had caused a rise in prices but because of what we 
might call the supply situation, the over-all supply and demand including lack 
of imports. Is that a correct statement?—A. That is a pretty fair paraphrase. 
I might add this, that we could not but be aware that there was a very big increase 
in price between the June and July price and the prevailing price; and that 
persons in the butter trade who bought butter in those summer months for winter 
sales and storage programs would experience a not inconsiderable profit. We 
were satisfied that there had been no rigging of the market, that the market had 
not been forced up by an malvelent machinations. 

Q. So really you reimposed the ceiling because of what you feared in the 
future rather than what had happened in the past; is that a fair statement?—A. 
Yes. The trade was getting—hysterical is probably too strong a word—was 
getting definitely panicky about the possible shortage. I believe I referred in 
the opening sessions of this committee to the fact that people in the trade who 
were short of butter and who had not covered themselves were buying actively, 
and that bidding for butter would in my judgment be as much or more of an 
influence in driving prices up than any deliberate holding back working on the 
supply side. 

Q. What total imports of butter would you have thought would have 
obviated the necessity for reimposing the ceiling?—-A. The figure we mentioned 
was around 10,000,000 pounds. “4 

@. 10,000,000 pounds you thought would have been necessary?—A. That 
was what we thought if it was available. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Would not the possibility of a rise in price tend to hold back supply? 
—A. That could be an influence, of course; we were not aware of any deliberate 
holding back in the trade. We discussed the matter and we simply had the 
feeling that they were following their normal policy of taking care of their 
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~ customers, putting in enough butter to take care of their normal volume of 


business. © 


Q. I think I am right in saying that after the ceilings were imposed, the 


imposition of the ceilings was followed by freer movement of butter in the 


market; do you remember that?—-A. No, I did not see that. 


’ The Vice-Cuarrman: May I just interject one question? I was noticing 
these figures of storage—on page 3 of Exhibit 52; I think just glancing at 
them it would appear at a glance that the increment going into storage in 
August and again in September and again in October, would be about the 
same ‘as in 1947—as in a couple of years, maybe more than a couple of years 
preceding that. Just at a glance it would appear that there was not any 
more being produced at that time, at the time of that 10-cent increase, than 
had been the case in other years. 


The Witness: The figures which perhaps give an equally striking demon- 


stration appear in the following table, Table 4, under the heading of ‘“‘Disap- 


pearance of Butter’. That indicates the consumption, and there was a 


movement of butter, a disappearance, obviously going on from year to year— 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
The Wrrness: And it indicates that for the months from June on there 


was more going into consumption, considerably more than in the same month 


the preceding years. 
The Vicz-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
The Wrrness: You will recall that the rationing came off in June, prior 
to June butter was on coupon ration. 
By Mr. McCubbin: 
Q. May I go back again, Mr. Taylor, to cheese and what you said about 


_ butter having a little edge over cheese the cheese price being set at 33 cents; 


that to me looks like a 33-cent floor where butter would sell at a 67-cent 
ceiling. Now, would it be fair to the farmer if you set a ceiling at 67 cents 
during the winter months; I suggest, that to be fair to the producer, he 
certainly would not have any edge over cheese, and at times of high production 
during the summer if that ceiling were to be left there and no more authorized 
for production—would you care to express an opinion that in the interests of 
the butter producer a floor should be set protecting him during the time of 
high production the same as on cheese?—A. I would not like to enter on that 
field. The floor price policy is governed by an act of parliament on the advice 
of the Minister of Agriculture. 

Mr. Jounston: Do you think it is a good one? 

Mr. McCvussin: I was just following up what you said with respect to the 
setting of the price. 

The Wrrness: I assume, Mr. McCubbin, that what you are pointing out 
is that we are operating a ceiling price on butter which is a little more than 
double the floor price on cheese? 

Mr, McCuszin: That is right. 

The Wrrness: And it is true that it may be that cheese will trade at 
a higher level than 33 cents for at least a part of the season. It did last year 
with a floor at 25 cents—cheese was being sold at 263 and 27 and 274 cents 
for a good part of the year. 

~ Mr. McCussrn: Yes, then of course butter has only one way to go, it 
has to go down. Should not the same protection be given to it? 

The Vicr-CHairMAN: Would you have a floor price on cheese and a floor 
price on butter? 

Mr. McCussim: Oh, no, no; nothing to do whatever with butter. 
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The Vicn-CHatrMAN: I understand that the evidence is that if you have 


a certain price on cheese you have got to have a certain price on butter, that — 


there is a ratio always between cheese and butter. ; 

Mr. McCupssin: But wasn’t that during the wintertime? 

Mr. Harkness: A lot of people cannot change from butter to cheese 
overnight. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: No, not overnight. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think Mr. McCubbin is trying to convince the wrong 
person, he should apply himself to the Minister of Agriculture. 

The Vicr-CHarrmMan: So far Mr. McCubbin has only been asking questions, 
whatever they may have had of personal belief in them at the moment does 
not matter; I think it is all right for him to go on. Did you have some 
further questions, Mr. McCubbin? 

Mr. McCussin: Yes. 


By Mr. McCubbin: ~ 


Q. It may be that Mr. Taylor cannot answer this, but if he cannot I will 
ask somebody else, it will be all right with me. How many years back has 
there been a change in the butter position in the wintertime, has there been 
a shortage? I appreciate that that is a very broad question —A. The most 
serious shortage was the winter of 1942-43. That is when we introduced 
butter rationing. My personal recollection goes back to the winter of 1937-38 
when butter had been selling around 25 cents in the summertime, and it went 
to 37 cents, it even went over 40 cents; and I have a personal recollection 


of housewives’ organizations carrying placards around protesting against the 
price that winter. 


Q. And you mentioned something about a black market if these are not 


maintained, I think you referred to Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any black market in Montreal right now?—A. We are not aware 
of any, of any significance. We do have the usual run of prosecutions going 
through the mill now, butter being sold at 75 cents. We are not aware of any. 
black market. I think one evdence of that is that butter is selling below rather 
than above the ceiling. 

Q. May I suggest to you that I have been told on good authority within the 
last 10 days that butter has been offered to certain people in Ottawa here at 
85 cents per pound; have you any knowledge of that?—A. No. 

Mr. Monet: That would be retail? 

Mr. McCussin: Yes, I was talking about retail. 

The Vice-Cuamman: What is the spread for Ottawa? 


The Wirness: The ceiling price of butter in Ottawa for example, is—the — 


maximum price is 74 cents. I do not think anybody could charge higher than 
74 cents. Our ceiling price is based upon the normal mark-up during the 
December period, and my understanding is that the chain stores in Ottawa have 
a legal ceiling of 71 cents—it depends on what the normal mark-up was; and 


butter is being sold pretty freely at 69 cents a pound. I know we bought it at 
_ that last Saturday afternoon. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 

Q. I am just saying they are offering, I am not saying they are selling or 
that anybody has bought, but I am told they are offering butter in Montreal at 
85 cents.—A. Even to offer to sell is an offence. There is undoubtedly going to 
be a number of spotty shortages of butter over the next few weeks. I have 
information of one or two places in the country where butter is not available. 
May I make this point, we have been agreeably surprised at the way the ceiling 
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price has held and the way distribution has been maintained during the past 
few months. We expected by the 1st of March to be in difficulties but on the 
whole it is going pretty well and another three or four weeks’ time you will be 
getting out of the problem, production will start coming up, it will pick up in 
March and April and by May you will be pretty well clear of any shortage. 

Mr. Lesace: What would be the correct situation as far as stocks are 
concerned, supplies? 

- The Wrrness: The March figures have come out since this table was 
prepared, Mr. Lesage. I just jotted the figures down here. The stocks on hand 
the 1st of March—this is comparable to the 31-7 for February—stocks are down 
to 18-8 million pounds. That is a stock on hand as of the 1st of March. 

: Mr. Lesace: Do you consider that sufficient to carry us up until new 
production comes in? 

The Witness: Let me make this very rough calculation: Take roughly 
19,000,000 round figures the 1st of March; average March production should be 
jn the neighbourhood of 12,000,000 pounds— 

Mr. McCussrn: Do you not think it will be up this year? 

_ The Witness: I was using the same as last year—gives you a supply of 
31,000,000 pounds available during the month of March. If March consumption 
is the same it will be about 20,000,000 to 21,000,000; and we should have a stock 
on hand in storage on the Ist of April of around 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 pounds. 
Mr. Lzsace: But we must. keep in mind that not only is March production 
ae lower than the preceding month, but production for April will not be very 
high. 

The Wrrness: Usually in April production and consumption pretty well 
balance. That depends on whether you get an early season, you may have 
greater production from an early season, while if you have a backward season 
you may have lower production in April; but on the average year in and year 
out April production and April consumption are pretty much in balance. 

Mr. Lusace: So there is no reason to believe or expect any great difficulty 
this year? 

The Witness: Well, I would like to think so, and I would like to remind 
you that as your production increases you get more than half your production 
‘jn the last half of the month. That applies to creamery butter also. You may 
have to wait 10 days for a creamery to accumulate sufficient butter to have a 
-earload to ship, you may have to wait that long for your April butter to reach 
the market, that might be the early part of May. When it comes from the west 
you have to allow for 10 to 12 days in transit, even when the creamery is running 
at a fair level you may have to wait 5, 6 or even 10 to 15 days before your 
“creamery butter shows up in the market. They cannot ship butter l.c.l., they 
wait for a carload lot. 

The Vicn-Cxarrman: Mr. Lesage, I was going to say I think possibly 
‘I have been unfair to Mr. Merritt, he was going to ask a question following 
Mr. McCubbin. 

Mr. McCussrn: I have not finished, Mr. Chairman. 
| The Vicn-CHarrMan: If you will continue then, Mr. McCubbin, it is all 
right; I should not have allowed Mr. Lesage to interject, Mr. Merritt had 
priority over him. 

Mr. Merrrrr: I don’t mind, Mr. Chairman, they want to follow this up, 
_my own was on a different point. 
The Vicn-CHamrMAN: Oh well then, we probably better let them go on. 
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Mr. McCussin: I just want io ask one more question, Mr. Chairman. Wit 
the price of butter fat at 73 to 74 cents to the farmers do you think it will not 
tend to encourage production of butter in March and April? 

The Wirness: I hope so. They have had the same price more or less for 
the last couple of months, three months now, and production in November was 
very good, it was about the same; December was down about 1,000,000 pounds; 
and January was down 1,000,000 ‘pounds. 

Mr. Jounsron: Relatively it is almost the same in volume of production. 

The Wirnuss: February was down a half million pounds. I would assume 
that March production would be the same as last year, which would mean in 
itself a relative improvement because for the last three months we have been 
running 1,000,000 pounds roughly below last year. ; 

Mr. Winters: According to Table 2, here, it would appear to be down tor 
November and December. 

Mr. Monet: Table 2, does not give us the figures for January or February. 

The Vice-CuHairman: But we have them for November and December, 
which is the point Mr. Winters was making. 4 


Mr. Jonnston: And it shows a material drop. : 


* 


Mr. Witness: I beg your pardon; those figures from December are the 
same as last year. 


Mr. Winters: And it would appear that November was a little better. 
The Witness: November was a little better. My eyes jumped the column | 
in looking at that. In January we were down, production in January was_ 
9-8 million. 
Mr. Monet: Is that January of 1947 or 1948? 
The Witness: 1947 was 9-8 million. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: 9-8 million what? 
Mr. Lesacr: Million pounds. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Yes, but I thought you said down. 
The Witness: In January of 1948. 
Mr. McCuszin: Would you check 1948, Mr. Taylor? 
The Witness: 9-8 million is the figure I have in my notes. 
Mr. Lesace: Your 1947 figure 9-8 million—the figure we have in Table 2 
is 14 million. 
Mr. McCussin: For January. 


Mr. Lesace: That is for January of 1947; he says it is 9-8 for 1947, there 
seems to be some question there. ‘ 


The Wrrness: I beg your pardon. 


Mr. McCvusstn: We are asking the same question and I suggest we a 
have the same quantity indicated by Mr: Taylor in his answer. 

The Vicm-CuHairman: That may be, but Mr. Taylor has given the same 
answer, or is Just going to answer it. That is the point which I think we had 
better have cleared up. 

Mr. Monet: I think the difference comes this way, if you look at Table 2, r 
the total of creamery butter is 290,841 pounds; the sum total, 349 ,000 pounds, 
but that includes creamery butter, dairy butter and whey butter, and the figures — 
you have for January would be taken out of these figures. The 12- month total 
shown there of 349,000 pounds includes creamery, dairy and whey butter. 


Mr. McCussin: What we are trying to get is the figure for January of 1948, 


Mr. Monet: I do not think you have it in this D.B.S. statement, this is 
the grand total of creamery butter and whey butter. 


: 
4 
< 
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The Vicn-CHarrMAN: Yes. We need to know the January, 1948 figure 


jaf Mr. Jounsron: I see down here it gives the different types of production. 
Mr. Monet: That is right. 
Mr. Jounston: So that would not have any bearing on what Mr. McCubbin 
was pointing out. 
—_ Mr. McCussin: The 14,000,000 in January, 1947 does include creamery, 
dairy and whey butter? 

The Vicr-CHaAIRMAN: That is right. 
| Mr. McCussin: We have no breakdown for the creamery butter as such 
for that month? 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. McCussin: Have you got the 1948 total? 

Mr. Monet: No, we have’nt got the 1948 figures yet. 

Mr. Lesace: On that point, we were speaking about production; I wondered 
if a correction should not be made? You said a few minutes ago that you were 
working out the percentage of the March production to the 12,000,000 pounds, 
and I think you said that you were basing your figures on the 1947 increase? 

The Wirnsss: Yes. 

[ Mr. Lesace: And the 1947 figure which we have on the table here for the 
production of butter in March of 1947 is 17,000,000. 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Lesage, I do not like to interrupt you, but I think the 
witness said that he was talking about creamery butter only; is that true? 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


| Q. But creamery and dairy butter both go into consumption?—A. I think 
you will find that the storage stocks will be almost entirely creamery, there is 
little dairy butter. 
Q. I see—A. Very little dairy butter goes into storage, and all our fore- 
casting and discussions are based on the creamery butter picture. 
_ Q. So your figure of 21,000,000 pounds is on creamery butter?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Moner: I think, Mr. Lesage, that we have been speaking only of 
creamery butter all the time because, as Mr. Taylor said, there is very little 
dairy butter entering the storage picture. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. It is not all creamery?—A. What I was saying is this, my guess is that 
when the April figures become available they will show storage stocks around 
_ about 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 pounds—it may be 1,000,000 more or 1,000,000 less; 
in other words, we will not be too badly off. We always took the view during 
the war with regard to our reserves of butter and butter disappearance that 
when you drop 10,000,000 pounds in that month you always were facing trouble 
and you found certain areas short of butter. 
| Q. But you have no reason to expect any large scale black market?—A. I 
think not. We have a little bit of it now. As I said before, we have a few 
prosecutions underway now for infractions of the ceiling regulations. 
| Q. On a large scale? . 
| The Vicn-CuatrMan: It is your turn, Mr. Merritt. 
| Mr. Jounsron: It is 1 o’clock. 

The Vice-CuHatrMan: No, it is 12.55. 
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By Mr. Merritt: eapery wes eh 

Q. Mr. Taylor I just have one or two short questions. When you were 
with us on February 12th you said you had no evidence that there was 
manipulation of the market and no reason to suppose there would be up to 
that time?—A, Right. tes , 
Q. Is your answer a month later the same? Have you had any evidence! 
since you were here before, of hoarding or attempts at profiteering in the butter 
market?—-A. No. I said “no” apart from a limited number of isolated cases? 
of 74 and 75 cent prices being charged in retail stores. We have some 
prosecutions in the mill for selling over the ceiling. , 
Q. Yes, but of black market operations at the present time you have no) 
evidence? There are no people trying to accumulate stocks in case the ceiling 
comes off—A, No. 4 
Mr. Jounston: Have-you investigated to be sure of that? 


The Wirness: No, we were aware the secretariat of this committee was 
ealling for all butter stocks and we have not duplicated the work of the 
secretariat here. . 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. And I asked the question—if you had heard of anything like—that 
because I thought it would be a good thing for us to follow up if you had?— 
A. I would say my answer a month ago would hold today. 4 

Q. When you were here a month ago you said in answer to a question at 
page 85—it was a question by Mr. Irvine, “Did your board ever try to make 
an estimate of what was a just and fair price on butter and how you would) 
allocate that just and fair price, first to the producer and then the wholesaler 
and then the retailer? How would you arrive at that? Have you any system! 
of figures. for that?” Your answer to that question is “No, the primary price; 
which I call the Montreal wholesale solids price which is really what they 
producer gets, by and large, was always discussed with our advisory committee 
of producers, who were representatives of the dairy farmers’ federation.” 

Do I understand that the Montreal wholesale price is the actual price that 
goes to the producer of butter?—A. Well the farmer produces butterfat. 7 

Q. Yes—A. He sells that butterfat to the creamery. The price for butterfat 
is always a certain percentage over the Montreal solids price because you 
produce something of the order of 115 to 120 pounds of butter out of 100 pounds 
of pure butterfat. The butterfat price is always higher than the butter price: 

Q. Yes?—A. Then it is my general impression that the competition between 
the creameries and so on is such that, by and large, the producer gets the full” 
value reflected back from the Montreal price. In some cases he gets a little” 
higher than that, and some cases perhaps a little lower. Be 

Q. When you fixed the price, I have forgotten whether it is 67 or 69 cents 
on the Montreal market, and you would know that, did you follow that back 
to divide that 67 or 69 cents between the creamery and the farmer, the butterfat 
producer?—A. No. 


The Vicz-CuamMan: Do you mean in the fixing of the 67 cent price? ; 
Mr. Merrirr: Yes. = 


The Wirness: No, there is no ceiling on butterfat and there is a maximum 
price at which the creamery sells. That is 67 cents, Montreal basis. It is on 
_ the Montreal basis because the creameries are all over the country and th 
level of maximum price for the creamery is adjusted on freight rates in ou 
order. I am sorry I have not got the order with me but we have a maximum 
price in each province. It is a maximum price at which the creamery can sel 
There is a 4 of a cent booker's margin and then there is the wholesale margit 
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which includes an allowance for printing,—that is cutting it up in 1 pound blocks 
and putting it in a wrapper. 
‘The Vicu-Cuamrman: Well it is 1 o'clock. 

__ Mr. Mower: In connection with the order, No. 2468, I am informed that 
_ there has been an amendment and the copy which we have here is not complete. 
I would suggest that we leave the filling of this order until 4 o’clock when 


_ amended copies will be available for all the members of the committee. 


a _ The meeting adjourned to meet again this afternoon at 4.00 o’clock. 


z AFTERNOON SESSION 


_ The meeting resumed at 4.00 p.m. 

___ The Cuarrman: The meeting will come to order. 

____Mr, Moner: Mr, Chairman, before the first witness is called, Mr. Taylor, I 
_ would like to file as exhibit No. 54 administrator’s order No, A-2468, asked for 
- at the end of this morning’s session. I have a copy for each member of the 
- committee. It will also include administrator’s order No. A-2485 which is the 
_ amendment, 


i Exuisir No. 54—Administrator’s Order No. A-2485. 


Be 

. ‘EXHIBIT 54 

x. _ WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
a Administrator’s Order No. A-2468 
er: 


~MAXIMUM PRICES OF BUTTER 


as ‘Under powers given by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the 
_ Co-ordinator, Foods Administration, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


> PART I—INTRODUCTION 
+ 


E ffective Date 


_, 1. This Order comes into force on January 19, 1948, and fixes maximum 
" prices for creamery, whey and dairy butter. 


_ Prices Fixed are Maximum Prices 

_ 2. All prices fixed by this Order are maximum prices and must not be 
exceeded. Except as otherwise specifically provided in this Order, no charge 
_ may be made for a container or for packing, handling or any other service which 
results in the sum of the price and the charge for the container, packing, handling 
; and/or service exceeding the maximum price. 


_ Additional Payments and Considerations are Part of the Price 

o...3. (1) Any consideration, money or money’s worth given or paid by the 
_ buyer to any person in connection with the purchase of any butter or received 
_ by the seller from any person in connection with the sale of any butter shall 
_ constitute part of the price of such butter. 

(2) This Section shall not apply to any brokerage, commission or other 
‘charges paid by a manufacturer to a broker under the provisions of Section 7. 
— -8403—33 
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Definitions 

4. For the purposes of this Order 

(a) “broker” means any person who acts as agent Bee eS sellers and 
buyers on a commission basis; 

(b) “consumer” means a person eke buys butter for his personal or house- — 
hold use; — 

(c) “creamery butter” and ‘dairy butter” means, respectively, creamery — 
butter and dairy butter as defined and described in Section 2 of Part I | 
of the Dairy Industry Act; : 

(d) “first grade”, “second grade”, “third grade” and “below third grade” 
means, respectively, creamery butter conforming to the standards for ~ 
such orades of creamery butter set forth in the Regulations issued under 
Part II of the Dairy Industry Act; 

(e) “manufacturer” means any person in Canada making creamery and 
whey butter for sale; 

(f) “prints” means See Be of butter of the net weight of one-quarter ( 
pound, one-half (4) pound, one (1) pound, or multiples of one ( 
pound; 

(g) “primary producer” means any person who makes dairy butter; q 

(h) “solids” means butter solidly packed in boxes containing a net weight — 
of approximately 56 pounds; . 

(i) “whey butter” means butter which is manufactured from whey and © 
“whey” means the product remaining after removal of the greater part 
of fat and casein from milk in the process of cheese making; 

(j) “wholesale distributor” means any person other than a manufacturer — 

or a primary producer, who sells butter otherwise than at retail; 
“wholesale buyer” means, in respect of any manufacturer or wholesale — 
distributor, * 
(i) any person why buys creamery butter from that supplier in carload — 
lots; or 4 
(ii) any person who during the basic period customarily bought — 
creamery butter from that supplier at the same prices as wholesale © 
distributors customarily bought creamery butter from that supplier — 
during that period; or 
(iii) any retailer who during the basic period customarily bought 
creamery butter from that supplier at prices less than those at which — 
during that period other retailers customarily bought creamery — 
butter from that supplier; or : 
(iv) any person designated by the Co- ordinator, Foods Administration; — 
(l) “sell” includes offer to sell and “buy” includes ane to buy. 


(k 
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Part II—SALES oF CREAMERY BUTTER 


Sales by Manufacturers to Persons Other than Consumers 


5. The maximum price per pound at which a manufacturer may sell any — 
creamery butter in solids or prints to any person other than a consumer shall e 
be the price for the same set forth in Schedule A hereto according to the class — 
of buyer, the grade of the butter and the province in which it is delivered to 
the buyer, plus 1 cent per pound if the butter in prints is packed in individual — 
consumer style cartons and plus 1% cents per pound if the butter is unsalted. 


- 
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Sales by Manufacturers to Consumers 


6. The maximum price per pound at which a manufacturer may, during 
any week, sell any creamery butter to a consumer shall be the sum of the 
following: 


(a) an amount equal to the actual price at which, during that week, the 
manufacturer sells such creamery butter to persons other than manu- 
facturers, wholesale distributors, wholesale buyers and consumers; and 

. (b) a mark-up not exceeding the mark-up customarily obtained by him 
during the basic period on sales of creamery butter to consumers but 
not in any event exceeding 3% cents per pound. 


provided, however, that his selling price shall not in any event exceed an amount 


equal to the maximum price per pound at which he may sell that butter under 
the provisions of Section 5 to a person other than a manufacturer, wholsale 
distributor and wholesale buyer, plus a mark-up in accordance with clause (b) 


_ preceding. 


Brokerage Charges 


7. If a manufacturer sells any creamery butter through a broker to another 
manufacturer, to a wholesale distributor or to a wholesale buyer, he may in 
addition to the maximum price applicable to that sale fixed by this Order, charge 
the buyer with the brokerage, commission or other charge paid by him to the 
broker or 44 of a cent per pound, whichever amount is the lesser. ° 


Manufacturers’ Maximum Prices Include Delivery Except as Specified 


8. The maximum prices fixed by Section 5 on sales to manufacturers, 


‘wholesale distributors and wholesale buyers include delivery to the buyer’s 
place of business or, if delivery is by railway, to the railway station nearest 


to his place of business. The maximum price as fixed by Section 5 on sales to 
buyers other than manufacturers, wholesale distributors and wholesale buyers 
includes delivery to the buyer’s place of business if it is situated within manu- 
facturer’s customary free delivery zone. In all other cases the maximum prices 
fixed by Section 5 are f.o.b. the seller’s place of business. 


Sales by Wholesale Distributors 


9. The maximum price per pound at which a wholesale distributor may 
sell any creamery butter to any person shall be the price for the same set forth 
in Schedule B hereto, according to the class of buyer, the grade of the butter 
and the province in which the wholesale distributor’s place of business is situated 
plus 1 cent per pound if the butter in prints is packed in individual consumer 


style cartons and plus 1% cents per pound if the butter is unsalted. 


Wholesale Distributors’ Maximum Prices Include Delivery Except as Specified 


10. The maximum prices fixed by Section 9 include delivery when the 


| buyer’s place of business is situated within the wholesale distributor’s customary 


in 


free delivery zone. In all other cases the maximum prices fixed by Section 9 
are f.o.b. the seller’s place of business. 
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Sales by Retailers | . 

11. The maximum price at which any person, other than a manufacturer — 

may sell any creamery butter at retail shall be the sum of the following: 

(a) an amount equal to the maximum price at which the butter may be © 

- sold to him by his supplier as fixed by this Order; . 

(b) if his supplier is not required to deliver free to him, the actual amount 
not exceeding the common carrier freight rate, paid by him in trans- — 
porting the butter from his supplier’s shipping point to the city, town 
or village in which he has his place of business; | 

(c) one cent per pound if he sells in prints any creamery butter purchased — 
by him in solids; 

(d) one cent per pound if he packages the butter in individual consumer q 
style cartons; and 

(e) a markup not exceeding the markup amount customarily obtained by 
him during the basic period on sales of creamery butter but not in any | 
event exceeding 38% cents per pound. ; 


Part IlJ—Sa.es or WHEY BUTTER 


Sales by Manufacturers 


12. The maximum price per pound at which a manufacturers may sell whey 4 
butter in soilds or prints to a buyer in any province shall be the price set forth 
for that province and class of buyer, as follows: 


(a) on sales to wholesale distributors; 4 
Alberta Ontario Prince Edward Island 


Manitoba Quebec Néw Brunswick 
Saskatchewan British Columbia Nova Scotia 
LOT WBOMAS He kes tua «xe acl 63¢ 65¢ 66c 
LOT DEALS rents Geese cate ee 64¢ 66c 67¢ 
(b) on sales to retailers 
Alberta Ontario Prince Edward Island 
Manitoba Quebee New Brunswick ~ 
Saskatchewan British Columbia Nova Scotia 
PORPSOMM OS CRT an Giketiceee aie 65c 67c 68¢ 
forprintsics. <>. (aie ore 66c 68¢ 69c 
(c) on sales to consumers 
ROM OOMUOS TAF ie cpnt ised uteists-o Seo 68¢ 70c 71e 
LOTMOTIM US ee als ie es eS 69e 71¢ 72¢ 


Sales by Wholesale Distributors b 


13. The maximum price per pound at which a wholesale distributor may q 
sell otherwise than at retail any whey butter in solids or prints in any province | 
shall be the price set forth for that province as follows: 


Alberta Ontario Prince Edward Island — 


Manitoba Juebee New Brunswick 
Saskatchewan British Columbia Nova |Scotia 
LON WSOMUS Rina on he eek oe 65¢ 67¢ 68¢ 
LOP ADMINIS. Cumeae cen Te 66c 68¢ 69c 


14. The maximum prices fixed by Sections 12 and 13 include any brokerage, — 
commission or other charge paid by the seller or the buyer to a broker on any © 
sale of whey butter and such prices shall be f.o.b. the buyer’s receiving point 
according to the established customs between the seller and the buyer; and in — 
the case of sales to a buyer to whom the seller has not previously sold, such — 
prices shall be f.o.b. that buyer’s place of business or, if delivery is by railway, — 
f.o.b. the railway station nearest to the buyer’s place of business. . 
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15. The maximum price per pound at which a retailer may sell any whey 
butter in solids or prints to a consumer in any province shall be the price set 
forth for that province, as follows: 


Zt, ; Alberta Ontario Prince Edward Island 
3 Manitoba Quebec New Brunswick 

* 7 p Saskatchewan British Columbia Nova Scotia 

Wior solids .........++.0+.+- 68¢ 70¢ Tle 

“for prints ......... War Mene pees? 69¢ 71e 72c¢ 

ee Part [V—Saues or Datry Burrer 


¢ : 

Sales by Primary Producers 

__-16. The maximum price per pound at which any primary producer of dairy 
putter may sell any dairy butter in solids or prints delivered to a buyer in any 
province shall be the price set forth for that province as follows: . 


* (a) on sales to wholesale distributors, 

ee British Alberta Saskatchewan Ontario - Prince Ed. Island 
Columbia Manitoba Quebec Nova Scotia 

& New Brunswick 

: 664¢ 65e 644¢ 67¢ 68¢ 

“4 (b) on sales to retailers, 

. British - Alberta Saskatchewan Ontario Prince Ed. Island 

¥ Columbia Manitoba Quebec Nova Scotia 

* New Brunswick 

e 68c¢ 664e 66¢ 684¢ 694e 

& ; 

ae (c) on sales to consumers, 

A British Alberta Saskatchewan Ontario Prince Ed. Island 

P Columbia Manitoba Quebec Nova Scotia 

hy New Brunswick 

a 71c 69e 69e 71e a. 73c 


. . 


4 17. The maximum price per pound at which any wholesale distributor may 
sell otherwise than at retail any dairy butter in solids or prints delivered to a 
“buyer in any province shall be the price set forth for that province, as follows: 


~ 


- Sales by Wholesale Distributors 


+ British Alberta Saskatchewan Ontario Prince Ed. Island 
* Columbia Manitoba Quebec Nova Scotia 

i New Brunswick 
a 68e 664e 66e 684c 694e 

--: 18. The maximum prices fixed by Sections 16 and 17 include any brokerage, 


commission or other charge paid by the seller or the buyer to a broker on any 
sale of dairy butter and such prices shall be f.o.b. the buyer’s receiving point 
according to the established custom between the seller and the buyer; and in 
the case of sales to a buyer to whom the seller has not previously sold, such 
_ prices shall be f.o.b. that buyer's place of business or, if delivery ‘is by railway, 


f.o.b. the railway station nearest to the buyer’s place of business. 


Sales by Retailers 

19. The maximum price per pound at which any retailer may sell at retail 
any dairy butter in solids or prints delivered to a buyer in any province shall 
be the price set forth for that province, as follows: ; 


British Alberta ~~ Saskatchewan Ontario Prince Ed. Island 


s Columbia Manitoba Quebec Nova Scotia 
Ie 4 New Brunswick 


71e 69ce 69c T1c 73¢ 
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Part V—GeEnERAL ProvisIoNs AND RECORDS OF SALES AND PURCHASES 


Sales from the Central and Western Provinces to the Maritimes . 

20. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Order, the maximum nricee 
at which any manufacturer or wholesale distributor in-any province other than 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick or Prince Edward Island may sell any creamery 
butter to any person in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick or Prince Edward Island 
shall be an amount equal to the maximum price at which he could sell that 
butter to the same class of buyer in Ontario and Quebec PLUS the difference 
between the through freight rate on the quantity sold from the shipping point 
to the buyer’s receiving point and the through freight rate from the shipping} 
point to Montreal. 


‘Restrictions on Buying Prices 
21. No person shall buy any butter at a price which exceeds the maximum - 
price at which that butter may be sold to him by his supplier. 


Sales Invoices 
22. (1) Every manufacturer and wholesale distributor shall on every sale of 
- butter, furnish the buyer at the time of delivery to him with an invoice showing 
the followi ing: 
(a) the name and identifying address of the seller and the buyer and the - 
date of sale; 
(b) the kind of butter sold and if creamery butter, the grade, and whether 
it is in solids or prints; and | 
(c) the quantity sold and the price per pound charged. 
(2) Every seller shall retain a duplicate copy of each invoice furnished by 
him as required by this Section. | 


Records of Purchases 

aoe (Ch) Every person who buys any butter for resale shall at the time 
of delivery of such product to him, obtain from his supplier an invoice completed 
in accordance with the provisions of subsection (1) of Section 22 covering that 
transaction. 

(2) Every person who buys any butter for resale, shall, at the time of 
delivery of the product to him, obtain a receipted bill covering any amount paid 
by him for the transportation of the product. 


Retention and Inspection of Invoices and Transportation Receipts 

24. Every duplicate copy of an invoice which a seller is required by this 
Order to make and keep and every invoice and transportation bill or receipt 
which a person who buys butter for resale obtains, shall be kept by him available 
for inspection by any authorized representative of the Board, at any time within 
twelve months of the date of the transaction to which it relates. 


Retail Sales Slips 

25. Every person who sells any butter at retail shall, upon request of the 
buyer, furnish him with an invoice or sales slip showing the date of sale, the 
seller’s name and address, the kind and the weight of the butter sold and the 
price per pound charged. 


Dated at Ottawa, this 16th day of January, 1948. 
F. S. GRISDALE, 


Co-Ordinator, Foods Administration. 
Approved: 


K. W. TAYLOR, 
Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
Administrator’s Order No. A-2485 


MAXIMUM PRICES OF BUTTER 


- Under powers given by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the Co- 
ordinator, Foods Administration, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

I. This Order comes into force on March 1, 1948. 

2. Administrator’s Order No. A-2468 is feseby amended by adding at the 
end of thereof the following as Sections 26 and 27: : 


ie RSS 


a. 


Variation of Maximum Prices on Sales from Western to Eastern Provinces 

26. (1) For the purposes of this Section “North-Western Ontario Zone” 
means the cities of Fort William and Port Arthur, the village of Armstrong, 
and all points in the Province of Ontario lying to the west of those cities and 
that village. 


(2) Notwithstanding the other provisions of this Order, the maximum 
price per pound ‘at which any manufacturer whose place of business is 
situated outside of the North-Western Ontario Zone may sell any creamery 
butter to any buyer whose place of business is situated within that Zone shall 
be one cent per pound less that the maximum price fixed by this Order and 
listed in Schedule “A”, hereto, at which he could sell such butter to that buyer 
on February 28, 1948. 


- (3) Notwithstanding the other provisions of this Order, the maximum 
price per pound at which any manufacturer or wholesale distributor whose 
place of business is situated within the North-Western Ontario zone may 
sell any creamery butter to any person shall be one cent per pound less than 
the maximum price fixed by this order and listed in Schedules “A” and “B” 
hereto, respectively, at which he could sell such butter to that person on 
February 28, 1948. 

(4) Mamniietandins the other provisions of this Order, unless otherwise 
authorized by the Co-ordinator, Foods Administration or some other duly 
authorized representative of the Board, the maximum price per pound at 
which any wholesale distributor whose ‘place of business is situated in the 
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% Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, as the 
4 case may be, may sell any creamery butter to any buyer whose place of 
a business is situated in the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
: 4 Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, shall be the maximum price fixed 
x by this Order and listed in Schedule ‘‘A” hereto, at which any manufacturer 
Y whose place of business is situated in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
i. wan, Alberta and British Columbia, as the case may be, may sell such butter 
oy to that buyer. 

* Sales in Metal Containers Prohibited 

b 4 (27) No person shall sell, ship or supply to any other person and no 
ig person shall buy or otherwise acquire, any butter packed in a container made 
¥ _. wholly or in part of metal; provided, however, that the provisions of this 
2 Section shall not apply to any butter packed in such a container for ships’ 
____ stores or remote Northern areas under the authority of a permit issued under 


the provisions of Section 4 of Administrator’s Order No. A-2320, as emended. 


* 

§ Dated at Ottawa, this 26th day of February, 1948. 

b Approved: K. W. Taytor, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
3 F. 8. Grispate, Co-ordinator, Foods Administration. 


Mr. Monet: Now I want to draw to the attention of the committee a cor- 
rection on exhibit 52, table 5. The correction is in connection with the province 
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of Saskatchewan. During the adjournment I was in touch with Mr. Ferguson of — 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics who informed me of the correction and author- — 


ized me to make such correction here. The correction comes on the fourth page 
of table 5. The figure for the month of October should read 59-3 instead of 61-4 
For December the figure should read 66-6 instead of 62:4. 


- (Error corrected on exhibit 52, sheet 4 of table V.) 


] 


| 


The CuatrMan: That will be charged as an error to the Saskatchewan — 


government and not to this government. 


Mr. Monet: I think it is a useful correction to be made at this point — 


because tomorrow we will have a witness from Saskatchewan. 


Mr. K. W. Taylor, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, | 


recalled: 
By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. Mr. Taylor, just before lunch I had been asking you about this 67 cent . 
price which went to the producer and you explained it went to the creamery — 


and the farmer under free competition, I believe?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now have you had any complaints from either of those sources that | 


production will be affected by the ceiling price?—A. As far as I am concerned, 
no. I cannot vouch for what I call conversational remarks made to my other 


officials, but I am not aware of any official representations made by either the © 


producing end or the creamery end, that this was an unfair or inequitable ceiling. 


Q. When the price ceiling was put on I suppose it was because, lacking — 


import, it was expected prices would go higher in a competitive market? Is 
that coreret?—A. We had that fear. 


Q. There was a fear of actual physical shortage of butter this winter? | 


a ACY eS. 


Q. Now has that shortage developed?—A. As I said before the luncheon recess | 


we have been pleasantly surprised by the fact that little or no embarrassment — 
has arisen in the distribution of butter. We have had occasional reports that — 


in some areas in Canada the odd store here and there is out of butter on certain 
days, and is having difficulty maintaining supplies, but there has been no serious 
shortage in any substantial area so far. 


Q. Yes, you gave us some figures this morning as to what you estimated to ~ 


be the storage at the end of March, and the production in March. You discussed 
what was likely to happen to the butter produced in April?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now from the best forecast you can give do you think we are going to 
get to a period where production exceeds demand without a shortage of butter? 
A. Itis hard to say. We will be working with a very limited supply of butter, 
an uncomfortably low working stock of ‘butter, for the next three to five weeks. 

Q. If we get through the next three to five weeks then no actual physical 
shortage which denies people butter will have developed?—A. I would say by 
the middle of April, the third week in April, we should be over the hump. or out 
of the trough, whichever metaphor you prefer. 


The Cuarrman: Over the hump. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. In your price fixing order and any other means you had at your disposal — 
you have not actually done anything to increase the actual production of butter — 


this winter, have you?—-A. The price itself was fixed at a level which it was 


y 


felt gave every reasonable encouragement to the production of butter for the 


balance of the winter season. We have used our good offices here and there to © 


endeavour to allocate butter to areas which seemed to be running short. We have 
no formal distribution control this year such as we had during the war years. 


dbs oak + te 
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ay : 

q Q. On the over-all picture, unless the price you have set is attractive to the 

producer, no action was taken or no action was possible to increase the actual 
amount of butter?—A. No. 

 Q. Are we not led to this position, Mr. Taylor? It might have happened 
then that the price would not have gone above 73 cents retail—or very much 

above 73 cents retail—without a price ceiling?—A. It already had. 

Mr. Lesace: It was above 73 cents. 

The Wirness: Yes. Our ceiling did constitute a moderate roll-back. It 
was a roll-back of 2 or 3 cents on the wholesale price and from 2 to 6 cents on 
the retail price. Butter was being sold as high as 78 or 79 cents retail in 
Toronto, for example, shortly before our order came into effect. 


By Mr. Merritt: 

Q. Now with that qualification, that it was around 78 cents I think you 
said, from the fact that no physical shortage has developed or seems imminent at 
73 cents, is it not logical to assume that fear of a great price rise in butter was 
‘unfounded?—A. I would not entirely agree with that because the imposition of 
ceiling provided a steadying effect on butter prices. It meant that people in the 
‘trade could not bid higher than that, and the trade had assurance that it 
would be able to secure butter at 67 cents, Montreal basis. 

Mr. Maypank: The price rise was about 334 per cent in a few months was 

it not? 

Mr. Merritr: I do not know about that, I am talking about the price at 
the time the ceiling was re-imposed. 

Mr. Mayank: That is what I meant. 

Mr. Merrirr: I wish*that you would wait for just a moment. 

Mr. Maypanx: Well we are agreed on that. 


By Mr. Merritt: 
Q. I will take whatever you say because it does not enter into my line of 
“questioning at the moment. What I had in mind was this, Mr. Taylor. I can 
quite see that the imposition of this ceiling price would iron out fluctuations 
caused by fear of certain butter dealers that they might not be able to get 
supplies a week or two weeks ahead. I do not understand how they are any more 
assured of getting supplies later in the season by having the price fixed at 73 
cents than they would have been had there been no ceiling, because you have 
no power to hold back stocks from going on the market at a lower price—A. No, 
but when you have a rising market and a free market the tendency of prices 
to keep on going up can be very strong. We have had cases, for example, where 
on a rising market bidding is much more active to protect commitments still 
further ahead than on a fixed price basis. I said this morning that I had 
expressed the personal view in our discussions that I could not guarantee the 
price not going up to 80 cents without some ceiling being imposed. I do not know 
whether it would have gone to 80 cents but the market certainly had that kind 
of atemper. I think the chart, exhibit No. 53, shows the offering price in western 
Canada was substantially above the Montreal price throughout the six or eight 
weeks preceding the imposition of the ceiling. 
4 Q. Your estimate then of how high it would have gone is somewhere around 
80 cents, is that correct?—A. That was my estimate at the time. 
Mr. Lesace: Along the same line Mr. Merritt— 
Mr. Merritt: I would just like to finish, I have only one more question. 


Mr. Lesage: All right. 
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By Mr. Merritt: . lage seers : 
Q. In the free market, had the price gone up even above 80 cents because 
of the fear of butter dealers that they would not have been able to get supplies 
ahead, if an over-all actual physical shortage had not developed, then I take 
it prices would have very likely dropped sharply as soon as it was clear we were 
getting through to the end of April without an actual shortage? Is not that 
correct?—A. Yes, but another point has to be made. It is very difficult to fore-— 
cast the rate of consumption at any given price. The apparent disappearance of — 
butter in October and November was very high. The high price for butter has 
undoubtedly had some effect on the consumption, and with a price considerably | 
higher than the ceiling undoubtedly there would have been some reduction in - 
consumption. At the present ceiling there has probably been some reduction in 
consumption. J think the figures indicate a decline in the rate of disappearance — 
of butter since the end of November. Now the disappearance of butter is not — 
completely consistent with physical consumption because disappearance includes — 
small quantities of butter which are bought by retailers, for example, and 
which are withdrawn from common cold storage and kept on the retailers own 
premises. That butter disappears and is part of the apparent consumption. | 
There was a very heavy disappearance during September, October, and 
November; then the disappearance moderated and in January and February — 
I think the rate of disappearance was slightly below the rate of disappearance — 
in the same month of the preceding years. q 
Q. Well the fixing of the ceiling at 73 or 74 cents would presumably bring — 
about the likelihood of greater consumption than if the price had been 78 or 80 
cents, Is not that correct?—A. I think so. : 
Q. What means would have been at government disposal or at your disposal 
to deal with the situation if an actual over-all shortage had developed?—A. We ; 
had almost no means to deal with that. If we assume that imports were out, and 
1t was inconceivable to resume rationing to moderate consumption—it was 
inconceivable for administrative reasons—the best we could have done would ~ 
have been to re-impose formal distribution controls as we had during wartime — 
where no car of butter could move without a permit from the government. We 
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would have been able to allocate such butter as there was to various areas which 
were running seriously short. 

Q. So really you had to fix your ceiling so close to the free market price | 
that you might hope to get through without resorting to physical controls?—A. | 
We had the same experience back in 1940 when we first fixed a temporary price 
ceiling on butter. At that time we found that a rising market has “an appetite 
that grows by what it feeds on”. It tends to snowball. In December 1940 we 
imposed a ceiling on butter at 35 cents which was the point which the market — 
had reached. 

The Cuatrman: A ceiling of how much? K 


The Wrrness: 35 cents a pound in December 1940. In that case butter had 
gone up from 26 and 27 cents in September to 35 cents in December. At that time 
we intervened and imposed a ceiling of 35 cents in the face of a rather short 
statistical position. We got through that following winter and early spring 
season by a little allocation here and there and by keeping an eye on the market. — 
We got through without any serious distribution troubles. Now we hoped to get — 
through this season in the same way so in December and J anuary, as chairman ~ 
of the Prices Board, I told my minister I could not guarantee, in the light of the 
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then statistical position that we would get through to the Ist of April without a — 
serious shortage or black market unless we imported butter. The decision, made — 
after consideration, was to get along with the supply we had, partly because — 
imports were just not available and because we seemed to be getting through 
fairly well. As I said the next three to five weeks, will be the most difficult 
time. I think we will probably reach the 1st of April with something like — 
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: 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 in storage. That is getting uncomfortably close to a 
shortage of working capital but we have been lower than that in wartime. Then 
of course we had rationing but now we have not got rationing. I do not overlook 


the possibility of there being spotty shortages but I rather think we are going 
to get through without too great confusion. 

Mr. Merritt: If you were not right and a shortage did develop you would 
have to resort to distribution control, or rationing? ? 

The Witness: Rationing is completely impractical for the reason that we 
have not got coupons in the hands of the public, and I give away no secret when 
I say that no printing order has been placed. There is no thought of going into 
rationing and we will have to get by as best we can from now to the end of what 
is probably a very short period. We can see daylight now but there may be little 


- shortages here and there—nothing serious. 


The CuairMANn: What would you say about the fact that at one period we 
have a surplus of a commodity and in about six months there is a dearth, a 
scarcity period? Now with that plentiful condition and the scarcity condition 


following there is an effect, quite obviously on the price. Have you given con- 


sideration, apart from controls, to what might be done to take care of that 
annually recurring situation? 

The Witness: As exhibit 53 indicates, Mr. Martin, the whole butter business 
in Canada is carried on on a basis where we produce something like two-thirds 
of our supply in five months of the year. That surplus goes into storage and 
comes out of storage during the deficiency period. There are, roughly, five 
months of the year when we produce only about half of what we consume, There 


are two months in the year when we just about break even. Then, there are 


another five months in the year where we produce a significant surplus over the 
current consumption. 


Mr. Irvine: Before you leave that point, may I ask a question? 
The CHarrMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Taking the periods given here, from 1939 to 1947 and taking the total 
consumption of butter and the total production for the same period— 


The Cuamman: To what table are you referring? 


By Mr. Irvine: : 
Q. Exhibit 52, table 4, as to the disappearance and, as to the production, 
table 2. My arithmetic is so delicate, I would not risk the figures I got by total- 


_ ling these but I was going to ask you if you had totaled them and if the average, 


taking the average of the shortage, would find Canada quite a few million pounds 
behind each year in relation to the average consumption? 
Mr. Maysank: That is, we produce, continually, a little less than we eat? 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Yes.—A. Obviously, we can only consume the net available supply. The 
net available supply is your production plus imports, minus exports. 
’  Q. I was just figuring on our own production?—A. Historically our position 
has been and, I think it has been a.matter of government policy for many years 
in the past, that it would be desirable to be just self-sustaining in butter. We 
have never regarded ourselves as a primary exporter of butter and, normally, we 
do not import much butter. The British preferential duty is 5 cents a pound. In 
the pre-war years, if we produced a little too much butter our price dropped to 
the world level. If we produced a little too little butter our price went up to 
the world level plus 5 cents. So, you had butter prices always in a somewhat 
vulnerable position, for that reason. The 5 cents duty plus the ocean freights 
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made a big difference in the net receipts of the farmer in the days when butter © 


was selling at 20 to 25:cents at the farm. 


It is my understanding it has been government policy, to the extent govern-. 


ment can influence these things in peace time, to direct agricultural production 
towards a self-sustaining position in butter rather than being on an import or 
export basis. 

Q. Do you not believe that to achieve that, in view of the great disparity 


between our seasonal production, it would be necessary to have a guaranteed ~ 


stable price throughout the whole year?—A. Well, that gets into the realm of— 

Q. Policy?-A. —of high policy, but I would suggest it would mean pretty 
much the government taking over the butter business. Certainly, that would 
be the simplest way of handling it if you wanted to give a guaranteed price 
throughout the year. . 

Q. It would be something like the wheat board only handling butter?— 
A. Yes, except that you are dealing with a more perishable commodity than 
wheat and with a commodity that can deteriorate in value. I do not know much 


about the wheat business but I think if you have No. 1 northern and put it — 


into storage, it stays No. 1 northern for quite a while. 

Q. You would have this advantage, that you could consume all the butter 
in Canada but you cannot consume all your wheat, so people would store it for 
us if we gave them a chance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. We made an attempt at balancing production and consumption before 
the war, but we had, as a sort of a way out, imports from Australia and New 
Zealand who were surplus butter-producing countries, is that not correct? We 
could always bring about a balance between supply and demand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now it appears that, because of the world situation, there is not available 
that source of import over a 5 cent duty. It, therefore, makes it much more 
difficult to bring about that balance during any year? 

The CuarrMan: I wonder if that is a fair question because you suggest we 
did, before 1947, a lot of importing. 


Mr. Merritt: I do not suggest that. I only say that there was available ~ 


a world surplus on which we could draw to bring about a balance. Whether we 


did it in any one year or not, I frankly do not know, but that is what I gathered — 


from the evidence. 
The CHairMan: Table 1 shows the figures, and the amount is very small. 
Mr. Merritt: Only for the war years. 


The CuarrMan: There is the bell. We will have to vote. Please come 
right back. | 


—The committee resumed at 4.55 o’clock p.m. 


The CHarrMan: The meeting will come to order. I do not know what the 
pleasure of the committee is. I was hoping that we might be able to dispose of 
Mr. Taylor today. All right, gentlemen. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I would like to ask one or two questions in regard to this matter. 
Mr. Taylor, when your ceilings were about to be imposed did you advise the 
government as to what the price should be?—A. The government asked opinions 
from all competent officials. 

Q. What is that?—A. All competent officials; and the Prices Board have no 
monopoly on competent officials. 

_. The Cuarrman: I just tell you, Mr. Johnston, on that point this present 
witness is not competent; the government makes up its own mind on the basis of 
what it gets from its officials. 
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as Mr. Jounston: That was not my question though, Mr. Chairman. 
. - The ‘CHarrman: Oh. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


: 
% - Q. 1 take it from what you have said that the government asked your 
_ opinion in regard to what price should be?—A. Yes. I think I can say this much; 
_ that there are consultations usually at the request of a responsible minister with 
_ officials of the various departments concerned. Out of these consultations there 
may be a certain measure of agreement. In this particular case it pretty well 
came down to a discussion of somewhere between 65 and 68 cents; although, as 
I said before, prices as low as 60 cents were mentioned, and prices as high as 
70 cents were mentioned. 
Q. When you are giving your opinion to the government I suppose you have 
some very concrete facts on which to base those opinions. What investigations 
had you made before you arrived at your opinions as you formed them? What 
I mean to say is do you go into the matter, certainly you do, to see if there is 
any point which may affect price, or do you make any investigations to see 
whether or not there is any undue profiteering?—A. I can answer that in this 
way, gentlemen, that I have been rather intimately concerned with dairy 
- products as well as other products for about eight or nine years. Mr. Singleton, 
for example, can look back on 35 or more years of experience in the dairy 
industry. On this particular case we felt reasonably certain from the statistical 
- position on storage and on disappearance that there was not any large scale 
_ hoarding. ) 

Q. Not sufficient at least to affect the price?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: \ 

Q. As of what date is this?—A. I,was referring to the general period from 
say the 1st of September on. Including December. 

>  -Q. Excuse me, this is a very important matter—A. Yes. We knew, of 
course, that there were large quantities of butter in store; but the storage 
statistics in relationship to normal, and disappearances or consumption relation- 
ship to normal did not give us any prima facie evidence that there was any 
: withholding on any large scale. 


1s By Mr. Johnston: 
r -Q. What type of investigation had you in regard to storage of butter? 
To what extent did your investigation go?—A. It did not extend at this 
articular stage beyond the D.B.S. figures. 

-Q. And you consider those to be pretty accurate?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because they would be prepared pretty carefully?—A. The D.BS. 
figures are based upon returns made under the Statistics Act which makes it a 
serious offence to put in a false return. 
| Q. You did not then just base the ceiling price, or the average price, or the 
* market price, whichever it may be—more likely the sale price that existed at 
that time?—A. No. In arriving at what the ceiling price should be, when I 
receive an intimation from the government that a ceiling probably ought to be 
 reimposed, we draw from our whole background and experience, including officials 
of the Deparment of Agriculture. We made no investigation at that time as to 
_ the cost of producing butter. 
as Q. Did you before that time?—A. No, we never did in the Prices Board. 
~ We had representations placed before us at various times in the last several years 
} indicating what the cost should be, or what costs were. I recall the Federation 
of Agriculture putting a statement before us about a year ago showing costs 
something of the order of 72 cents to 74 cents a pound for production of 
butter fat. . 
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Mr. Maypanxk: Whose figures on production costs were finally taken? 

The Wirnsss: Well, our theory is that costs of producing any commodity, 
and this is particularly true of a primary form product, are extremely difficult 
to ascertain with any degree of accuracy. There are hundreds of thousands — 
of producers whose costs vary, due to geography, due to quality of soil, due — 
to efficiency and so on. The costs which were produced to us, or shown to us — 
perhaps I should say, by one agricultural group were based upon information — 
which they believed to be accurate which were not unreasonable in all the — 
circumstances—it was based on what it takes to produce 1,000 pounds of milk — 
and that sort of thing.. We have left that kind of examination pretty much — 
‘to the Department of Agriculture which has a very efficient economics branch ~ 
which is constantly engaged in studies of that sort. 


By Mr. Johnston: 1 

Q. Do you consider, in view of all the data you have in regard to storage — 

and prices and pr ofiteering—if you want to use that term—do you consider that — 

this price of 67 cents as a ceiling price is just and reasonable?—A. Yes. 4g 

Q. Fair both to the consumer and to the producer?—-A. Our feeling was that : 

the 67 cents was a fair compromise, shall I say, between the various interests; the — 

consumer interests, both short-run and long-run; and the producer interests, q 

both short-run and long-run. a 

Q. You consider it fair and just now too?—A. Yes. 7 

How does the production and manufacture of ice cream and commodities © 

of that kind affect the price of butter?—-A. May I suggest that that is the kind ~ 

of a question which gets pretty technical and I think perhaps succeeding wit- — 

nesses will be able to deal with it better than I can. g 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Singleton would be better able to answer that. 

Mr. JoHnston: I just wanted to ask the question. ' 

The Wrrness: I think figures will be produced showing the total quantities — 

of fluid silk which go into all things of the kind you mention, ice cream, — 

powdered milk and so on. : 

Mr. Jounston: Perhaps I should save that question for Mr. acl when 7 

he comes on. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. When the price of butter was fixed at 67 cents in January I understand ~ 
by the figures here, by the chart that we have in Exhibit 53, that western butter — 
was offered on the Montreal market at a price which would be as high as 72 © 
cents wholesale?—A. I agree with this, Mr. Lesage, that western butter generally ; 
was being offered at a price that would average above 2 cents a pound higher ~ 
than the Montreal market eastern price. The figures are indicated on the chart — 
in the form of a dotted line which you will observe runs above the solid line — 
all the way through until the ceiling was reimposed when the dotted line drops ‘ 
below the Montreal price. ® 

Q. A few days before the imposition of the ceiling is it not true that a certain — 
quantity of butter, quite a large quantity of butter, western butter, came on to : 
the Montreal market at a price higher than 67 cents?—A. I m not familiar with _ 
the actual movement of carload lots, but I do know that a certain quantity of 4 
butter was received in Toronto at as high as 72 cents. ‘ 

Q. 72 cents wholesale?—A. That is my recollection. j 


x Q. That was only a few days before the ceiling of 67 cents was imposed? 
Soa Yes. i 


a JOHNSTON: How would this company dispose of that butter and make a ‘ 
profit 


The Witness: That is a pretty hard question to answer. 
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Mr. Jounston: Would they have to hold it until such time as the ceiling 

was removed? 

- The CuHarrMAN: Mr. Johnston, may I suggest, knowing the plan of counsel 
which ultimately will be disclosed to you, that we not push that right now? We 
want to get that out, but I suggest here is a more effective way of getting that out. 

: Mr. Jonnston: If this witness is in a position to give us any information on 
that I think he should be allowed to do so. 

The CHatRMAN: Counsel assures me that that point will be taken care of. 
Mr. Jounston: It might be dangerous to pass it over. 
The CuarrMan: We don’t want to interfere with our plans. There may be 

a more effective way of getting it. I think you will get it all right. 


“By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. Mr. Taylor said that when this price was being discussed prices from 
60 cents to 70 cents were mentioned. Would it be fair to say that the reason 
the price was not set shall we say at the lowest of these figures was because that 
would dry up the supply of butter; in other words, it would have thrown our 

‘farmers out of production?—A. That certainly was a very important element in 
the consideration. Might I correct my evidence at this point? I do not recall 
60 cents being advocated by anybody seriously at any recent date. 

Q. You did say it had been mentioned?—-A. At one time, back in November 
perhaps. There had been certain considerable increases im coarse grains, for 
example, since that time. I would have felt had I been asked the question as to 
whether we should reimpose the ceiling in September or October that 60 cents 
would have been a fair price, but with the increase in coarse grains and other 
feeding costs in my judgment 60 cents would be unreasonably low to the producer. 

Q. It would be fair for this committee to take it that a price of 60 cents 
would have cut down production?—A. I could think so, that is my own personal 
opinion. 

| Q. And as a result the supply of butter would not have been adequate to 
meet, requirements?—A. I think we would have less butter than we have now. 

Q. Yes. You said something a while ago about the difficulties as determining 
the cost of production. Is it not a fact that it is impossible to say what the cost 
of the production of butter is, that it varies so greatly from area to area and from 
one farmer’s situation and set-up to anothers it is almost impossible to determine 
that?—A. I cannot say that it is impossible to say what it is because some people 
do say what it is. All I cam say is that figures can be prepared in a way that are 
useful as indications, but they are not and cannot be accurately determined in 
‘quite the same way for example as you could determine the cost of a fully 
manufactured product produced by a small number of firms. 

Q. Yes, but at any rate based on the evidence you had on the subject you 
concluded that a price below 67 cents would have cut down production?—A. Yes, 
again it is a question of degree; if it had been 664 cents there would not have 
been any difference. 

Q. But had you put it at 60 cents you would have cut down production 
materially?—A. In my judgment a 60-cent price on this winter season would 
have had an adverse effect on production. 

QQ. Have you in going into this matter investigated at all the return per hour 
to dairy producers?—A. No. 

Q. You think that might not have a very important bearing on this whole 
question of what the butter price should be?—A. As I said before, we have 
never gone in any detail into the cost of production of primary farm products, 
largely because that is a field of study in which the Department of Agriculture 
is doing continual work. 
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Q. What I had in mind, more particularly, was the income for dairy farmers. 
when it is divided up into the number of people employed, which gives you 
roughly the income per year, which again can be reduced to an hourly return. 
It is Just an approximate figure, a guess to some extent, but I suggest it is quite 
a low hourly return. Any figures I have seen, or any calculations I have seen, . 
show a very low hourly return for dairy farmers?—A. I can say that we have 
had the general impression that the 67 cents price would be by and large | 
acceptable to the spokesmen for the dairy producers. 

Q. In other words it was just sufficient not to drive more of them out of - 
production?—A. All I can say is we got the impression that it was an acceptable 
or an agreeable price. | 

The CHairMAN: Have you anything to pursue on that, Mr. McCubbin? 

Mr. McCusrin: No, I have nothing on that. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. I have just one question with regard to table 1. For the year 1947 the 
total production is shown as 349,145,000 pounds, which includes dairy butter 
and whey butter, does it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the dairy butter figures you indicated this morning are pretty un-— 
reliable because it is hard to get statistics on that. The figures on table 2 
regarding dairy butter—would they be figures reported by retail stores?—A. I | 
beg pardon? ] 

Q. Would you imagine those figures for dairy butter on table 2 are figures — 
reported by retail stores?—A. I do not know how they are prepared but I under- | 
stand they are estimates prepared by the Bureau of Statistics after interviews ~ 
and correspondence with their farming correspondents in various parts of the © 
country. 

Q. In addition to those figures for dairy butter there would be some 
additional amount of butter manufactured by the farmers and sold to consumers? — 
—A. I understand that all butter produced, whether consumed on the farm or . 
sold to local markets, is in that figure. | 
_  Q. The conclusion you draw from those figures regarding production and 
domestic disappearance is they are pretty well reliable. The total production — 
of Canada did not meet the total demand for 1947?—A. Based on— : 

Q. Table 12—A. Well domestic disappearance is a matter of recorded fact. 
You had a production of 349,145,000 pounds; you add the opening inventory; 
you add the imports; you deduct the exports and deduct the closing inventory; 
that gives you the domestic disappearance. | 

Q. Which exceeds production by roughly 2,250,000 pounds?—A. Yes, by | 
about 2,000,000 pounds. | 

Q. When you add to that the exports of about 3,000,000 pounds you | 
conclude, do you not, that we uséd approximately 6,250,000 pounds more than — 
we produced in Canada last year?—A. Yes. _ ee . 

Q. That is a rough approximation?—A. It is about 2 per cent, or a little less — 
than 2 per cent. 7 

. You indicated you were thinking in terms of bringing in 10,000,000 or — 
12,000,000 pounds last year?—A. Yes. - | 

Q. Why would you think in terms of figures that large?—A. In November we — 
were working with October figures of production and disappearance, and the — 
figures as they then were showing up indicated that we would need 10,000,000 — 
or 12,000,000 pounds to carry through at the prevailing price. Since that time — 
consumption has fallen off a little bit more than we expected and production 
has gone up a little bit more than we expected. 4 

Q. It that a trend which is continuing into this year?—A. We only have 
the figures for butter production of January and February and they are slightly 
below the figures for last year. | 
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& By Mr. Merritt: 
-  Q. I would like to ask this question, Mr. Taylor. At the time the ceiling 
price was re-imposed, and the free market price was then somewhere I under- 
stand between 74 and 78 cents, was there evidence before you of buyer resistance 
at that price?—A. No very clear evidence. You see when you have a rising 
price, as distinct from a high price, disappearance tends to keep on increasing 
because of the disposition of the housewife who thinks that the price may be 
2 or 3 cents higher the next week. She is inclined to buy a pound or two or 
three or four pounds to put in the pantry or the refrigerator. One of the first 
effects of the imposition of a ceiling was that sales slumped for a week or two. 
There was no longer any necessity to buy it up and the housewife consequently 
reduces her inventory. 
__ Q. Consumption was actually increasing at the time you put on the ceiling? 
—A. Consumption, or rather disappearance. We use this word consumption 
a little too loosely. 

Q. Disappearance was increasing?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


__ Q. When you were before the committee on February 12th, on page 94 
of the evidence, I asked you a question. “In connection with that 73 cent 
a pound butter, can you provide us with information which would show us 
of that total what amount the producers got, and what amount the manu- 
facturer—the creamery—got, what the wholesaler got and what the retailer 
got?” Your answer was “That could be given you completely accurately in 
the order. I have not got a copy of the order with me”. I presume this exhibit 
is the order you referred to, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Looking it over I see a lot of prices which the wholesalers are allowed 
to receive and so forth, but I do not see anything as to what the producer 
would get out of these 73 cents?—A. No, I think I said this morning our initial 
price fix starts with the wholesaler or with the creamery. 

Q. You have no figures as to how much of that 73 cents the producer 
actually gets?—A. No. I think it appears in this exhibit No. 52, but I only 


Saw it this morning. There are tables on the butterfat prices. 

Mr. Moner: I think you will get that in exhibit 52, table 5. It gives 
the creamery butter prices in Canada by provinces, and that would give you 
the actual price that the farmer gets for his butterfat. 

__, Mr. Harkness: That does not bring it down to the part of the 73 cents, 
which the retailer pays for the pound of butter, that the producer gets. 

_ The Cyarrman: I suggest that when Mr. Singleton comes on the stand 
that evidence will be available more directly, 

Mr. Harkness: Well I asked for a more complete breakdown of the pound 
af butter. There were some other questions and Mr. Taylor said that some 
of the information ought to be given by the Bureau of Statistic’ and some 
by the Department of Agriculture. Has that information been compiled in 
one table? I think that is the way that we want this so that we can see 
where the 73 cents goes. 

The Cuarrman: The next witness is from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Harkness: Has the secretariat prepared a table? 

_ Mr. Moyer: You have that in table 5. Table 5 shows the amount received 
oy the farmer for his: butterfat. 

Mr. Harkness: Yes but it does not show how much of the 73 cents goes 
10 retailer, how much to the farmer, and so on, because from a 100 pounds 
#t butterfat you get something like 120 pounds of butter. 

Mr. Monet: I think Mr. Singleton can answer the question. 
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ve Harxness: We should have one table showing that the producer g cel ts 
so much, the wholesaler so much, and the producer so much. 33). a 

The CHatrMan: When we come to Mr, Singleton we will get that. 4 

Mr. Harkness: Yes, but I think the secretariat will have to prepare for 
us one table. We do not want to have part of the information from the Bureau 
of Statistics, part from Mr. Singleton, and part from the Department. of 
Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that, is right. 


All right, thank you very much, Mr. Taylor. ’ 
Now I had intended calling an executive session at 5.30 p.m. and I na 
some commitment to Mr: Irvine on that matter. I have discussed it with | hing 


however, and it will be tomorrow. 


John Franklin Singleton, Associate Director of Marketing Service, 
Dairy Products, Department of Agriculture, sworn: 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Mr. Singleton will you give us your full name?—A. John Franklin 


Singleton. 4 
Q. And your address?—A. 216 Metcalfe street. ; A 
Q. Ottawa?—A. Ottawa. a 
Q. And your occupation, Mr. Singleton?—A. Civil servant. 
Q. To what department are you attached?—A. The Department of Ai - 


culture. 
Q. How long have you been attached to that department ?—A. This is 


my thirty-fifth year. 
The CuairmMAn: Thirty-five years. 
The Wrrness: Thirty-four years on the Ist of January. . 
The CHATEMAN You must have gone into the department when yo 
were very young? | 
The Witness: I had nine or ten years with the provincial governmen 
before that. ee 
The Cuarrman: You were born in the Department of Agriculture.. 
The Wrrness: No, just in the dairy business, Mr. Martin. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. So you have been in the dairy business forty-five years?—A. Yes, al 


of that. 
Q. Now, Mr. Singleton, I understand you have prepared a brief or memo: 
randum for the members of this committee, is that correct?—A. Yes. q 
Q. And this brief is a review of the Canadian butter market TOs th 
years 1938 to 1947 inclusive?—A. Very briefly. 
The CuarrMan: Is this in mimeograph form? 
The Wirness: Yes. 
Mr. Moner: I understand you have copies of the brief for each ier 
of the committee? f 
The Witness: Yes. q 
The Cuarrman: I would ask that it be circulated. p 
The Cuairman: I suggest the witness make his statement and we wi 
interrogate him after he has finished reading it. ae 
The WitTNEss: ; 
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ReEvIEW OF CANADIAN Butrer MarKet 1938-1947 Inctustve 


SPrbditction of butter in Canada is highly seasonal and during 1947 produc- 
tion of creamery butter during the months May to October inclusive, was 73-5 
per cent of the year’s total with 26-5 per cent produced during the other six 
months. These figures are reasonably normal. 
During only five months of 1947, May to September inclusive, did produc- 
tion exceed disappearance and, of course, during these months the surplus moved 
int storage. The accumulation i in storage during months of heaviest production 
_ must be such as will supplement sufficiently, production during the other months, 
4 if Canada is to produce enough butter to supply the year’s requirements. 


me 038— 


a All through the year the Montreal price of butter was above an export 
“ parity based on London, England prices. There were short periods during the 
4 second week of August ‘and the first week of October when the premium at 

~ Montreal over export value was about 4 of a cent per pound and during that 

~ period, about 3,370,000 pounds were exported to the United Kingdom, The 
heavy production, together with lack of sufficient. export, resulted in the accumu- 
® lation of heavy stocks which accounts for the average monthly low price for 

the year occurring in December, rather than during one of the summer months 
hy when production is heaviest. 


"1939 


‘ The heavy butter production during the year 1938 and lack of sufficient 
~ export movement, accounted for the unusually high stocks at the beginning 
of the year under review. This heavy carry-over, ‘coupled with a winter pro- 

duction greater than that of the previous year, resulted in the supply of butter 

_ greatly in excess of domestic requirements. 

The September average price of 26.23 cents, as compared with the August 
average price of 21.53 cents, an increase of 43 cents per pound, undoubtedly 
resulted from the declaration of war. During ‘the early summer the premium 
Pat Montreal was narrowed to around 4 of a cent per pound over export parity 
and as supply was in excess of domestic requirements, 11,109,200 pounds of 
_ butter were exported to the United Kingdom. 

a As exporting to relieve the domestic situation was not profitable, it was 

4 “apparent that an alternative should be sought if market prices were to be 
ee nisined. There was also the problem of relief in Canada, with those on 

relief and others in the low income brackets being unable to buy butter freely 

even at the low prices prevailing. Consequently, at the 1939 session of parlia- 
ment, the sum of $1,000,000 was voted to aid in the distribution of surplus 
putter (approximately 3,000 000 pounds to the families on relief and those in 

_ the low income class. 

Distribution commenced about the 15th of May and was hurriedly brought 

to a close in September, shortly after war was declared. Under the scheme, 

o 081,697 pounds of butter were distributed. 

' In comparing the average monthly wholesale jobbing prices for creamery 
ut utter in Montreal, it is noted that during the month of March 1939, the price 
a 13.83 cents per pound lower than the price during the same month of the 

previous year. During April and May, the difference was reduced to 10.31 
“cents and 4.73 cents respectively and for each month following, the difference 
was progressively reduced until September. The price for the remainder of the 
year 1939 was above that of the corresponding period of 1938. 


-1940— 

Prices throughout the year 1940 were substantially higher than those of 
_ 1939 and were more nearly in line with the prices of 1938. 

| 8403—53 
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Exports during the year amounted to only about 14 million pounds, shipped — 
in small lots to countries other than the United Kingdom) 4-7 F 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board introduced for the first time, effective — 
the 28th of December, 1940, maximum seller’s prices for butter, based on the 
maximum wholesale prices at which the individual sellers sales on the 12th day 


of December, 1940. 


1941— 

Prices continued to. advance in 1941 over those of 1940. 

In May, 1941, an Order in Council was passed establishing a schedule 
‘of prices for first grade creamery butter delivered to the purchaser, at which — 
the Dairy Products Board would be prepared to purchase butter. The support — 
prices during the month of May for butter packed in solids, from the provinces — 
of British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and the three maritimes provinces, was 
294 cents per pound first grade delivered to the board in the respective provinces, I 
while for the provinces of Alberta and Manitoba, it was 274 cents and for © 
Saskatchewan 264 cents delivered. This price schedule was effective during — 
the months of May to December inclusive with a half cent per pound increase 
in each successive month to take care of storage and other charges. Stock of j 
creamery butter were not burdensome during the year and the price of butter — 
“was maintained above the minimum prices. Consequently, no butter was ; 
tendered to the Dairy Products Board. ] 

During the month of July, 1941, the British Food Mission at Ottawa, has — 
diverted to Canada 67,000 pounds of New Zealand butter with the object of 4 
such supplies being used for re-export to the British West Indies. This butter — 
was placed in bonded warehouse by the Dairy Product Board and as it was 
considered that there was sufficient Canadian butter to meet the British West — 
Indies’ requirements, the New Zealand butter was eventually shipped to the ; 
United Kingdom. : 


1942— | : 
On May 1, 1942, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board established uniform E 
maximum wholesale prices for butter in each province, allowing a monthly — 
price increase of 3 cents per pound for carrying charges. : 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board also announced that, effective the — 

6th of July, 1942, the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation would pay — 
a producers’ subsidy of 6 cents per pound of butterfat used in the manufacture — 
of creamery butter. It was further announced that to ensure an adequate — 
supply of butter, the Dairy Products Board would be prepared to support the — 
market at what was essentially a schedule of minimum prices at levels of ‘ 
2 cents below the maximum prices already referred to as haying been established — 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board order. é 
On the 2Ist of December, 1942, the maximum price of butter was reduced ~ 

to the level prevailing during the basic period of September 15 to October 11, 2 
1941. In order to compensate the producers for giving up the higher maximum 4 
prices for the winter months, the producers’ subsidy was increased from 6 cents a 
to 10 cents per pound of butterfat, effective the 21st of December, 1942, and © 
the Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited compensated every person who on 3 
the Ist of December, 1942, owned or held in his own account for sale, any b 
quantity of creamery butter in excess of 1,000 pounds in solid pack, for the 4 
reduction in price. 5; 
On the 21st of December, 1942, rationing of butter was introduced in 
Canada. The ration was eight ounces per person per week. ? 
_ The Dairy Products Board purchased no butter during the year as the | 
price was maintained above minimum prices established. : 
f 


q 
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— 19438— : 
4 The Dairy Products Board supported the market at minimum prices 
throughout the year and purchased 15,875,279 pounds of butter. This butter 
_ was later disposed of on the domestic market and 7,088,506 pounds exported 
to the British Ministry o? Food, in order to assist the United Kingdom through 
a period of short supply. The minimum prices at which the board bought 
butter for the month of May onward, were 32 cents per pound first grade 
delivered in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebee and 33 cents per pound 
first grade creamery butter delivered in the Maritime provinces. The schedule 
_ provided increases of 3 cents per pound per month to 34% cents per pound in 
_ December in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec and 35% cents per pound 
in the Maritime provinces. These support prices were in effect until the 
- 30th of April following and 2 cents per pound below ceiling prices as authorized 
by the W.P.T.B. 


1944— 

The Dairy Products Board supported the market at the same minimum 

prices schedule as during the previous year. Total butter purchased was 

2,697,261 pounds of which 2,294,011 pounds were later sold to the domestic 
trade, and 403,250 pounds were sold to the British Admiralty to provision 
warships in the Pacific. 

During the year, reductions took place in the butter ration and finally the 
ration was reduced to six ounces per person per week, effective the Ist of January, 

1945. ; 
— :1945— 

As during previous years, the Dairy Products Board purchased creamery 
butter in support of the market. 4,324,976 pounds were purchased and later 
_in the season, sold back to the trade, with the exception of 55,964 pounds 
shipped to the government of Bermuda and Jamaica under quota agreement 

arrangements and 409,180 pounds supplied to the British Ministry of Food to 
serve the British Admiralty ships calling at Canadian ports on the Pacific 
coast. i 


— 1946— 
On the 31st of May, a delegation of Montreal cheese exporters interviewed 
the Minister of Agriculture to discuss the export of cheese. Following this, a 
discussion on the butter situation took place. Shortly afterward the market, 
which had been 3814 to 3834 cents per pound wholesales at Montreal, showed 
added strength and the average price during July was 40-16 cents as compared 
with 38-70 cents per pound during June. During each of the remaining months, 
_ August to December, the average price was 40-5 cents. 


47 — . 

In view of the short supply of butter during the winter months, coupled 
with heavy consumption, an arrangement was made between the governments 
of Canada and the United Kingdom for the purchase of creamery butter to 
Supplement the Canadian supply in order to maintain rationing on the basis 
of six ounces per persons per week. Through this arrangement, the British 
Ministry of Food shipped to the Dairy Products Board 4,945,640 pounds of 
New Zealand and Australian butter. This butter was distributed largely in 
the Maritime provinces, in the Toronto area and a relatively small amount on 
the Pacific coast. » 

__ During the spring of 1947 many controls affecting the dairy industry ended. 
On the ist of May the payment of subsidy on butterfat used in the manufacture 
of creamery butter was discontinued. At the same time it was announced that, 
effective May 1, the ceiling price would be increased ten cents per pound of 
butter, thus assuring jhe cream producers a possible increase of price amounting 


hs . 
i - 
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to between 114 and 2 cents per pound of butter in excess of the equivalent of — 
the 10 cents per pound of butterfat subsidy. At the same time it was announced 
that in view of the increase in the ceiling price of butter the Canadian Prices - 


Stabilization Corporation Limited would take action to secure ‘the ‘increased 
inventory value of stocks of creamery butter held at the time the ceiling was 


increased, which increase was considered to be 8} cents per pound. On the 


Oth of June rationing and ceiling prices on all dairy products were removed. 
Ag a result of these important changes affecting the butter industry, prices 
during the year were substantially higher than those of the previous year. 


During May the price increased as a result of the increase in ceiling price and — 


later in June onward there was a further increase after ceilings had been removed. 


As the result of the removal of restrictions on the Ist of April on the volume 
of ice cream which might be maunfactured, that branch of the industry had an 
imerease of over 50 per cent in production during the year as compared with 
that of 1946. Also, as a result of the removal of ceiling prices and rationing of 
evaporated milk, there was a 10 per cent increase in the production of that 
product as compared with that of 1946. Diversion of butterfat to the manu- 
facture of increased quantities of ice cream and evaporated milk production was, 


in part, at the expense of butter. 


Appendices 


No. 1—Exports of dairy products from Canada to the United Kingdom in 
fulfilment of contracts between the governments of the two countries. 


No. 2—Unit values of dairy products to the United Kingdom. 


Dairy Products Division, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Orrawa, 10th March, 1948. 
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AppenpIx No. 1 | 
EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS FROM CANADA TO THE UNITED KINGDOM IN © 
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FULFILMENT OF CONTRACTS BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE TWO 
b | 


COUNTRIES 
CHEESE 
Agreement Amount Shipped Invoice Value 
Years Lbs. Lbs. $ 

VGAOS DO 4s wie steel asics eitic 78,400,000 93,081,238 13,009,729 00 
OG TOS Diitee arate ele in reretene 112,000,000 115,392,071 18,381,330 00 
HOA? OAS Ee AGUN ahape resi eile 125,000,000 142,092,573 28,712,008 00 
1943-1944 ..........- 150,000,000 116,200,000 23.365,530 00 
OA NO A cataie ic texisin eels 125,000,000 123,138,058 25,933,280 00 
VOA5F WOES io ee oye wig ails 125,000,000 126,687 236 25,894,214 00 
OA GOO sia eiaie: sap aliiers . 125,000,000 92,104,624 18,801,081 00 
TOAZSEOAS SN Cie srese leva a yehete 125,000,000 56,104,066 14,253,458 00 

EVAPORATED MILK . 

Cases Cases 

LOADAVG AD 9 frets le sow af oe 300,000 709,025 2,817,056 00 
POAT POA irc te leche wie ee 658,000 643,659 2,632,723 00 ? 
MOAI UG AR ram sonne site alles e 668,000 668,402 2,907,386 00 
OA SY Pah Ye STO RA a He 300,000 300,828 1,428,933 00 
ROMAT OA ee te swetawis 300,000 300,434 1,445,088 00 
VGA 5 LOAG ean eheicaies 300,000: 703,542 3,672,431 00 
VOGT O 4 ie ein sacle era te 600,000 610,924 3,024,074 00 
POAT EVO A Bi eats) cere «eh 600.000 600,000 3.510,000 00 


Dry WHOLE MILK 


LD eee Sane Lbs. 
1945-1946 | ........4.. 3,300,000 4,224,720 1,629,508 00 


: 


- 1946-1947 
1947-1948 


Year> 


1940-1941 
19411-1942 
1942-1943 
1943-1944 
1944-1945 
1945-1946 
1946-1947 
1947-1948 


Year 


1940-1941 
1941-1942 


1942-1943 
1943-1944 
1944-1945 
1945-1946 
1946-1947 
1947-1948 


Year 


1946-1947 
1947-1948 


Year 
1945-1946 


» Year 
1943-1944 


ons es 


iry Products Division, 
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Dry SkIM MILK 


Lbs. Lbs. 
anaes 6.720,000 — 6,281,800 741,273 00 
as Pes ‘ 8.000.000 7.984.303 1,069,621 61 
BUTTER 
Lbs Lhs. 
Stet 7,000,000 7,088,506 2,939,555 50 


Appenpix No. 2 


-UNIT VALUES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


CHEESE 
Price 
14c. F.0O.B. Boat or Car Montreal 
14.4c. F.O.B. Boat or Car Montreal from May 25 subsidized to l6e. 
20c. F.0. B, Boat or Car Montreal 
20c. F.O.B. Factory Shipping Point 
20c. F.O.B. Factory Shipping Point 
20c. F.O.B. Factory Shipping Point 
20c. F.O.B. Factory Shipping Point 
25c. F.O.B. Factory Shipping Point 


EVAPORATED MILK 


Price per case 

$3.75 F.O.B. Steamer Can. Ports (Fibre or Export corrugated cases) 
$4.124 F.O.B. Atlantic Ports 

$4.00 F.0.B. Vancouver or New Westminster 

$4.324 F.O.B. Steamer or Car Vane. or New Westminster 


$4.45 F.0O.B. Steamer or R. R. Car Montreal 

$4.75 F.O.B. Steamer or R. R. Car Montreal, Vancouver or New 
Westminster 

$4.81 F.0.B. Steamer or R. R. Car Montreal, Vancouver or New 
Westminster 

$4.81 F.0.B. Steamer or R. R. Car Montreal, Vancouver or New 
Westminster 

$4.95 F.O.B. Steamer or R. R. Car Montreal, Vancouver or New 
Westminster — 

$5.85 F.0.B. Steamer or R. R. Car Montreal, Vancouver or New 

- Westminster 
F - SkiImM MILK POWDER 


Price 


114-134¢. per lb. F.O.B. Car or Boat Montreal 
133c. per Ib. Basis First Grade F.O.B. Boat or Car Montreal 


\ 


WHOLE MILK POWDER 
Price 


Bulk 324c. per lb. F.0O.B. Car or Boat Montreal 
No. 1 tins 41c. per lb. F.O.B. Car or Boat Montreal 


BUTTER 


Price 
4l3c. per lb. basis First Grade F.0O.B. Boat or Car Montreal. 


ise 
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f - APPENDIX No. 3 


DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
MARKETING SERVICE “! 


Average monthly wholesale jobbing prices of creamery butter for the years 1934 and 
onward at Montreal 


MONTREAL 


No. 1 Pasteurized 3 

1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Month per Ib. per lb. per lb. per lb. per lb. per 1b. per lb. 
SAWUALV ie ee cto ste tas 3 25-25 22-98 25-59 26-32 31-88 22-92 27-70 
MEebruaMyigene seeatioeees 27-47 24-91 23-22 24-98 34-29 22-55 26°81 
TITAS C thianerapeton sche oars statis 29-45 24-06 22-58 26-04 25-75 21-92 27-61 
Jay oat We RNs ON eee Ao 25-32 23-04 22-38 26-52 31:72 21-41 26-34 
IVI a Wrens RMSE 3 clos 2 20°45 Qa, 20-05 . 23-49 26°67 20-94 23-48 
mentee vas eb cedlcisete iene 20:66 19-64 21-83 24-67 25-30 21-99 22-65 
Alivia huccieonenac coals Gh Roos 19°08 20-44 23°37 26°00 25°17 21-86 DD, 
EGAN LOU Le PRON Oat ia eee 19-03 20-80 24-89 26°77 23-67 21-53 22-46 
Septemberiws)-wes ass 19°57 22-75 24-79 26-64 22-94 26:23 23-59 
Octoberigwdame ses se! s 19-80 24-17 23-96 28-39 23-07 27°83 27:69 
WNowmembers ieee feeb © 20-50 25-04 25-34 29-92 22-08 28-18 30-22 
DECOM ieee wake as ore 20:87 26-04 26:03 30-06 21-60 28-04 35-91 
Average for year .. 22-29 22°93 23-66 26°65 26:98 23°78 26-43 


Average monthly wholesale jobbing prices of creamery butter for the’ years 1941 and 
onward at Montreal 


MONTREAL 
No. 1 Pasteurized 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

‘ Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Month per Ib. per lb. per lb. per lb. per lb. per lb. per lb. 
SMALE ete a slo ateus sess *34-10 *34-10 BOOST MM oOrio ho 35-375 36-500 40-500 
TELS Du rea oie gM te *33°84 *34-95 SOOO Ul eR NS 35-375 36-500 40-500 
Wiamohitmicniitcfeiciyhasy sits *34-97 SBiSo DS: F331 De DOBLO 35:375 36°500 40-500 
J ACONTTUL Was Rio eS ier este *31-58 *35 +25 35°33 35-360 35-000 40-500 40-500 
WEP ins Se Rr ein ane 30-59 35:00 Baily 33-765 34-025 38-887 49-325 
RUIN Lede Se ra ahevaseetstes sais 31-84 34-52 33°19 33°475 34-234 38:703 50-094 
ARTE We Ser oS ae 35-48 34°34 33:31 34-000 34-703 40-156 50-625 
I CAVIS ER Aa ae ee 36°70 34-90 33°42 34-687 34-712 40-500 56-391 
Sepbemtber iia. s cute. 34-36 35-41 33-90 35-234 34-812. 40-500 59-734 
OGHO WERE tie as eta 2. 3 32°89 35-38 34-67 35-312 35-812 40-500 57-625 
NIG WEIDER Die die Biecnie.« 34-00 36°13 35°14 35°375 36-450 40-500 61-125 
December ed aie Va lw is *33°97 *36-28 ODO 35-375 36-500 40°500 66-875 
Average for year ... 33°69 35°13 34-47 34-892 35:198 39-187 51-150 


Now, attached to this brief you will see two appendices. One shows, year 
by year, the contracts with the United Kingdom for cheese, evaporated milk, 
dry whole milk, dry skim milk and butter. The second appendix shows the 
price per pound of cheese, the price per case of evaporated milk and the price 
per pound of dry skim milk and dry whole milk. The prices quoted on this 
statement are all wholesale jobbing prices at Montreal. 

I have here, as an exhibit, a statement showing the price, month by month, 
from 1934 to 1947 inclusive. I have gone back a little further than the manu- 
script to give you the price in 1934 because, sometimes, there are wide variations 
in a year and high prices following the winter are a common feature of the 
butter industry. 
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Mr. Monet: Then, Ba you file this document to which you have just 
referred, Mr. Singleton, the average monthly wholesale jobbing price of creamery 


butter from the years 1934 onward? 


The CHairMAN: These two appendices attached to the brief, for the con- 
venience of the committee and of those who read the evidence, should go in 
immediately after that statement. They should be put in in consecutive fashion. 
They will form part of the brief and not be an exhibit. 

Now, you are adding this as part of the memorandum. This is a statement . 
of the average monthly. wholesale jobbing prices of creamery butter for the 
years 1934 onward at Montreal. You have not copies of that? 

The Wirness: We haven’t enough copies for distribution. These are just 
added as an afterthought. 

The CuHarrmMaNn: This is a very important statement. 

Mr. Monet: Could we have a notation made to enter them tomorrow 
morning? y 

The CHatrMAN: They should be available to all members of the committee. 

Mr. Monet: Perhaps we could call that Appendix 3. 


The CHatrMAN: Yes. Just by way of explanation now, what I am trying 
to get—I do not know if we have got it yet—-is the price of butter to the 


consumer as of today back to 1934? Have we got that? 


The Witness: I think it is in the D.BS. figures. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but not in the form I am talking about. I do not 
think so; and then we should have it broken down. 

Mr. Monet: Is that not in Table 6, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan: Yes, is that to the consumer? 

Mr. Monet: No, that is not to the consumer, that is wholesale. 

The CHarrMAN: The wholesale price, yes. 

The Witness: Table 7, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Monet: Table 7 would show the average retail price on creamery 
prints in Montreal for the independent retail merchants from 1939 to 1947 
inclusive. 


Mr. Lusace: To January, 1948. 

Mr. Moner: Yes, and January, 1948. 

Mr. Merritt: Do these figures go back to 1934? 

The Witness: It shows the wholesale jobbing average monthly. 

Mr. Mprritr: Have you got the average retail price back that far? 
The Witness: No. 

The CuHarrMANn: Could you get that for us? 

The Wirness: That would be, the same source as this, the D.BS. 


The CuHarrman: Then perhaps the secretariat could get that for the com- 
mittee. Before we examine the witness I want to get some figures. Do you 
have any figures—or perhaps counsel might prefer to bring this out in another 
way—I am anxious to get the figures paid to the middleman, people like the 
packers and so on. How do you propose to get that? 


Mr. Moner: I was going to ask Mr. Singleton if he knows what prices 


> were paid. 


The CuHarrMAN: I have to have that back to 1934. 
Mr. Monet: Back to 1934? 
The CuarrMan: Yes. If we are going to have the retail price we ought to 


_ know the full picture. 


The Witness: What is that, Mr. Chairman? 
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The CuamrmMan: The prices paid to what we call the middleman, the — 


wholesaler. | 

Mr. Moner: Would you have that? 

The Wirness: Do you mean the price at which he sold? 

The Carman: Yes, because we should have the various prices which 
would show the margins so we ean determine later on the margin of profit. 
We want to have the whole picture. 


Mr. Moner: As I understand it, we have the price paid to the farmer, a 


for instance— « 

The CHarRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: The price paid to the producer, and then we would like to 
have the price paid to the wholesaler so we will know the difference between 
that paid to the farmer producer and the wholesaler. 

Mr. Lesace: But, Mr. Monet, haven’t we got all that. in Exhibit 52? We 
have on Table 5 the price paid for butter to the producer, that shows the prices 
paid to the producer by months. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | 

Mr. Lesace: Then on Table 6, they have the prices, the wholesale price 
in the Montreal market. 

Mr. Monet: But that is only back to 1939. 

Mr. Lesace: Then on Table 7, we have the retail price. I think we have 
the three, Mr. Chairman, back to 1989 only, we don’t go back to 1934. 

The CrairMan: That is what. I wanted, back to 1934. , 

Mr. Monet: You would like the same figures back to 1934? 

The CHARMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: If we had Tables 5, 6 and 7 back to 1934— 

Mr. Monet: Yes, that would make them complete. 

Mr. McCussin: These are the prices at Montreal. 

Mr. Monet: Except butter fat, which you have for the whole of Canada. 

Mr. McCussin: Yes. 5 


By Mr. McCubbin: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? How many pounds of 
butter do you get out of 100 pounds of.cream?—A. It depends on the fat in 
the cream. 

~Q. 1 understand that—A. You mean, in 100 pounds of fat, how much 
butter you get out of 100 pounds of butter fat? 

Q. Yes.—A. You said milk. 

Q. It is difficult for some of the boys who come from urban districts to 
understand the system we work on. We talk about cream, butterfat and solids. 
The farmer sells 100 pounds of cream which goes to the factory, that is tested 
under test. Can you work that out for us?—A. Oh yes. 


Q. This is just for their information—A. Let us suppose the fat content 


is 30 per cent, you would have 30 pounds of fat in 100 pounds of cream, that 
would produce 37 pounds of butter on the basis of 23 per cent. 
Q. And that is average?—A. Pretty close to it, some butter makers say 
they could get up to 25. - 

Q. But 23 is the average?—A. Yes. ' 

Mr. Jounston: How much butter would be made from 100 pounds of 
butter fat? 

The Wirness: Say 123 to 125, or a little better; it depends on the efficiency 
of the operation. 


% li es an — - 
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Mr. Winters: I wonder if we could go back one step beyond that. This 
_ morning you said that 100 pounds of milk would produce 4-32 pounds of butter. 
I wonder if you could take 100 pounds of milk and break it down into butter 
fat, skim milk and other components and by products so that we could follow 
it right through? 
am The Wirnsss: I should have given you the basis of Mr. Taylor’s calculation, 
100 pounds of 3-5 milk, would make 4-2 pounds of butter. 
The Cuarrman: Have you completed the answer? 
The Witness: Yes. 
The CHarrMAN: May I suggest that we allow counsel to proceed first? 
Mr. Jounston: Just following along that— 
Mr. Monet: I was going to ask a question or two of him about that. 
_ The Crarrman: I think counsel should be allowed to proceed. 

~ Mr. Jonnsron: In figuring that 100 pounds of butter fat, do you consider 
' the amount of salt and water that you put in? 
The Wrrness: That is what makes the difference between 100 pounds and 
— :128 pounds or 125 pounds, whatever it 1s. 
Mr. Monger: I was planning to bring that out. 
‘ The CuamrMan: Counsel has been preparing this material and I think he 
- ought to be allowed to follow his plan. When he is through members will of 
course be free to ask any further questions they wish to complete the 
~ examination. 
i Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Chairman, I have just a few questions that I have 
in mind. 
f The CHAmRMAN: Bearing in mind what we are after now on this particular 
inquiry; hoarding, and whether or not there has been excessive profits. 


3 By Mr. Monet: 

fi Q. So, Mr. Singleton, would you tell us how many pounds of milk there 
are to a pound of butter fat; or, in other words, how many pounds of milk does 
it take to produce 1 pound of butter fat?—A. That would all depend on the 
fat content of the milk. 

Pe Q. Well, as an average, what would you say—around 20 pounds or so? 
_ —A. Oh, no, there is a lot more than that. It would take pretty well up to 
_ 24 pounds. 

:! Q. 24 pounds of milk to a pound of butter fat?—A. Yes, sir. 

Y Mr. McCussin: Of 3-5— 

a The Wirnezss: Yes. 

bs 

4 By Mr. Monet: 

a? -Q. —Of butter fat; to produce a pound of butter fat—I want to start in 
with the butter fat before we get into the butter—A. About 28-6. 

Q. 28:6 pounds of milk to a pound of butter fat?—A. To produce, yes, 


> S 
i 


- Q. But 1-23, it would be a fair average?—A. Yes, a conservative average. 


a 


At the same time, it was announced that, effective May 1, the ceiling 
price would be increased ten cents per pound of butter, thus 
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assuring the cream producers a possible increase of price amounting to— 
between 14 and 2 cents per pound of butter in excess of the equivalent of — 


the 10 cents per pound of butter fat subsidy. At the same time, it was 


announced that in view of the increase in the ceiling price of butter, the — 
Canadian Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited would take action to — 
secure the increased inventory value of stocks of creamery butter held at — 
the time the ceiling was increased, which increase was considered to be | 


84 cents per pound. 


Would you tell the members of the committee if any action was taken in that 7 


respect?—A. Yes, action was taken to recover the 8-5 cents per pound on 
holdings of creamery butter at the time the price increase went into effect. 

Q. And was it recovered as a matter of fact?—A.I believe it was 
substantially all recovered. 

The CHArrMAN: Now what does that mean? 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Would you tell the committee what you mean by that, give us the story 


of it?—-A. The ceiling price was increased by 10 cents per pound and there was 


that increase or possible increase in inventory value as soon as the ceiling was ~ 
increased, and it became a matter of government policy to recover that increase — 


in inventory. values. Now, while the ceiling price went to 10 cents it was 


considered that many holders might not be able to realize the full 10 cents per 4 


pound advance in the price, so the holders of butter were asked to remit to the 
government 84 cents per pound, which left them a cent and a half between the 
40—after the 84 cents, under the new ceiling. ; 


Mr. Lxsace: I understand that those who had butter on their hands on that ' ; 


date asked a cheaper price for it on account of the fact that subsidies had been 
paid the producer of 84 cents per pound? 


The Witness: Well, they bought butter I presume within the ceiling, below % 


the ceiling price; the Wartime Prices and Trade Board price was kept down 
and the farmer’s income was supplemented by subsidy. 

Mr. Lesace: That is what I mean. 

The Witness: When the subsidy was removed the price was allowed to go up 
10 cents per pound. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q.. Would you explain, Mr. Singleton, Exhibit 52, Table 6; would the 
evidence just given refer to the 8-5-cent rise between the months of April and 
May of 1947, as shown on Table 6?—A. Yes, sir. That-is right. 

Q. Now, Mr. Singleton, while we are on the rise in the price of butter, 
looking at this Table 6 of Exhibit 52, I notice there is quite a substantial rise 
between the months of July and August; can you give the committee any 
explanation of that rise? 

The CuarrMan: July and August of 1947? 

Mr. Monet: 1947, yes. 

The CuairMAN: From 49 cents to 55 cents. 

Mr. Monet: It is 492 cents to 554 cents. ' 

The Wirness: Well there is much more statistical information available to 
traders at the present time than was the case a few years ago. 

The CuairMAN: But this is 1947. 

_ The Wirnuss: Yes, I know it is 1947. We get more prompt and. wider 
swings in market prices than we used to get a few years ago. Between J anuary 
1 of 1947 and 31st of July, 1947 the production of creamery butter—and I am 
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peaking of creamery butter exclusively—increased 219,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with the same month in 1946. In these 7 months we had an increase of 
19,000,000 pounds in production. Disappearance increased by 14-9 million 
pounds during the same month, and stocks were 740,000 pounds lower as com- 
pared with stocks.at the Ist of August, 1946, plus what we imported between 
that date, Ist of August, 1946 and April of 1947. In making these calculations 
in our division we take stocks ona given date in any year and add to that what 
we may have imported during that period and the close of April. For example, 
_ Jast year we imported almost 5,000,000 pounds of butter from the United King- 
dom, as I have already indicated. We add that to storage stocks. You have 
the marks there of a very strong market. You had an icrease of 219,000,000 
pounds in production in 7 months. You have an increase of disappearance 
amounting to 14-9 million pounds during the same month as compared to the 
~ corresponding months of the previous year. You have an increase in production, 
a very considerable increase in disappearance of stocks, slightly more than the 
_ previous year; and following that the market had advanced very rapidly. Now, 
these data regarding the production and disappearance during any month and 
stocks as at the beginning of the month following are available on about the 10th _ 
~ of each month, are available for the preceding month on the 10th for the preceding 
' month. Now, that statistical position would be known about the 11th of August 
and on that date the market rose by 4+ cent per pound in Montreal, and on the 12th 
_ of August it went up another 3 of a cent. On the 13th of August it went up another 
cent and 4. During the whole month the price action I am speaking of, whole- 
sale, advanced 5-36 cents per pound, and during September 3-8 cents per pound. 

Now, there was undoubtedly active buying by those in the trade because most 
~ dealers had been short of butter for several years. It is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that they would buy some supplies. 

a Mr. Monet: So this active buying at the prices you have just referred to 


* 
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% would be one of the main reasons for the rise in price between July and August? 
~ Would that be right? 

‘The Wrryess: I should think so, and sellers would be holding up their 
asking price because they knew the statistical position as well as anyone else. 
The CuHarrmaAN: Do you have in your own department any machinery by 
which you gather this information about accumulations, or do you rely on 
weD.B.S.? 

The Wirness: On D.B3. 

= The Cuatrman: The meeting is adjourned until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


iq Note: See next page for Chart filed as Exhibit No. 53 and ordered to be 
printed as an Appendix to this days’ evidence. 
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ee MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Ne Turspay, March 16, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
Aartin, presiding. 


| Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Harkness, Homuth, Irvine, 
‘ohnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Pinard, 
Vinters. 


Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. J. F. Singleton, Associate Director of Marketing Service, Dairy Products, 
Yepartment of Agriculture, was recalled and further examined. He filed, 


_ Exhibit No. 55—Statement showing percentage utilization of milk in Canada, 
942 to 1947 inclusive. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 


| Witness retired. 


Mr. J. S. Turnbull, General Manager, Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery 
\ssociation, Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan, was called, sworn and examined. 


- At 1 p.m. witness retired and the committee adjourned until 4 p.m. this day. 


. AFTERNOON SITTING 
dee The Committee resumed at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, presiding. 


i 
| 


_ Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, 
wesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


i Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


__ Mr. Turnbull was recalled and further examined. He filed, 

| Exhibit No. 56—Buttermake by Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery 
\ssociation Limited, and other butter statistics relative to the said association. 
Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 

| Exhibit No. 57—Statement showing butter department earnings by the 
-askatchewan Co-operative Creamery Association Limited. (Printed in this 
‘ay’s Minutes of Evidence). 


Witness retired. 


__ Mr. Maybank read into the record a letter addressed to the Chairman by 
Ar. George Christensen under date of March 11. 


Mr. Maybank also brought to the attention of the committee a request 

y Mr. J. F. Singleton that a correction be made in his evidence submitted this 

ay. Accordingly it was ordered that the quantity of 500,000 pounds be substi- 
Kea for that of 4,300,000 pounds quoted by witness, as representing the increase 
“a the disappearance of butter in February 1948 as compared with February 1947. 


At 5.40 p.m. the committee went into executive session, adjourning its public 
-ession until Wednesday, March 17, at 4 p.m. 


" . 

3 R. ARSENAULT, 
f Clerk of the Committee. 
t 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HovusE oF COMMONS, 
March 16, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 am. The Chairman, 
Jon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The CuamrMaNn: The meeting will come to order. I believe you had an 
\ppendix to produce today, Mr. Monet. 
= Mr. Monet: Yes, I now produce Appendix 3 to Mr. Singleton’s brief. This 
yas introduced yesterday and printed in the evidence. These copies were made 
or the convenience of members of the committee. 
The CuHairMAN: That arises out of Mr. Harkness’ request. 


Mr. MacInnis: Before you begin with the witnesses may I ask a few 
juestions? Last Friday we were given a copy of a questionnaire that was 
upposed to be sent out. 

The CHarrMANn: On meat? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, meat, and we were asked for suggestions. I was 
vondering when they were to be picked up. I have one suggestion to make. 

_ The Cuarmman: The idea, as you know, is to have an executive session 
it 5.30 o’clock today so I suggest we might deal with that matter when we 
iave that meeting. 

~ Mr. MacInnis: My other question then is, there was a questionnaire sent 
yut early in this investigation to ascertain the amount of butter that was in 
ttorage at certain periods; has information on that point been received and 
will it be passed on to the committee? 

Mr. Monet: I can tell you this, that we have received so far replies from 
swenty-eight of the largest holders of butter, statements from large firms. We 
ave those in such forms as they can be distributed this afternoon to members 
of the committee if they wish them. As to the small holders, returns are coming 
nvery slowly. Some of them have no holdings to speak of at all, or very little. 
We are dealing with them all now and at a later date we will be able to supply 
shat information to you. I may say that there is not much information in 
shese later returns. ; 

_ Mr. MacInnis: Thank you. 

Mr. Moner: There was a questionnaire also which was sent out the middle 
of last week. We are working on that now, and we have decided to proceed in 
i similar manner with respect to. meat. If members of the committee would 
like to have copies of the questionnaire, which of course is in blank, the copies 
tan be supplied and they might be very useful to members of the committee 
when examining witnesses. Shall I distribute those this afternoon with the 
others? ; 


ie The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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John Franklin Singleton, Associate Director of Marketing Servi ce 
Dairy Products, Department of Agriculture, recalled. 


By Mr. Monet: ; 

Q. Mr. Singleton, at adjournment yesterday afternoon you said acti 
buying by those in the butter trade would be one of the main factors in the 
rise in the price of butter from July to August as shown ‘on Table 6, for the 
year 1947; a rise from 49% cents to 544 cents; that is the answer you gave 
yesterday afternoon as to the cause for the rise in price which took place during 
July and August; do you wish to say anything further about that?—A. I have 
nothing to add to that. 
~ Q. You have nothing to add to that?—A. No. 
Q. Then we follow on with this Table 6, for the year 1947, I notice there is 
another substantial rise between the months of August and September of the 
same year, a rise from 544 to 594?—A. Yes, sir. q 
Q. Would you tell the members of the committee what would be the main 
factors in the rise in prices for that period?—A. Well, I should say in a general 
way conditions were quite similar to those that prevailed in the previous month, 
with this exception that on the 10th of August the statistics revealed that 
disappearance had increased during August by 5-2 million pounds and that 
increase carried over into September although not at quite as big a rate; the 
increase was 3-4 million pounds in disappearances in September as compared t0 


* 
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that of September, 1946. The statistics showed a remarkable increase in the 
production of butter throughout December, 28-1 per cent, but that was due to a 
great extent to production during this time when the producers’ strike was on 
in the previous year in western Canada, in Alberta and to a lesser extent I believe 
in Saskatchewan, so that would make September and a part of October abnor- 
mally low and the 1947 production showed a remarkable increase for those two 
months. With those two exceptions, conditions were just the same as the 
previous month, i 

Q. You mean as between July and August?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Singleton, always remaining on this question of rising prices, 
we will jump over the month of October, we will return to it later on, will you 
explain to the members of the committee the increase from 57% to 603 as between 
October and November of 1947?—A. It was made clear I think to most students of 
the situation at that time that unless something entirely unexpected occurred 
were heading into a very short position. Now, we made a calculation in my own 
division a little later on with respect to distribution, disappearances, from Ju 1 
1947 to October, 1947 inclusive and the disappearances during the same mont 
of 1946. Now, during those five months, June to October inclusive, disappear- 
ances of 19-2 million pounds showed a 16:77 per cent increase during the first 
five months in which there was no rationing. To maintain that rate of 
disappearance through to the end of April would mean that stocks would hag 
to be supplemented by makes, an increased amount November to April inclusive 
of 26-55 per cent over the production during the same month of the previous yeal 
to get enough butter to sustain this increase to rate of disappearance of 16°77 
per cent we would have had to have had an increase in production of 26-5 per 
cent from November to April inclusive, and that production from June to 
October inclusive was up only 10 per cent, so that it was quite apparent that 
unless higher prices curtailed disappearances the supply position would be very 
very short before the make comes on this coming spring. Fi 

Q. What was that?—A. I said it would require increased production of 26 
per cent from November to April to sustain the increase rate of disappearance 
that prevailed from June to October inclusive. , 
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Mr. Ciraver: And that increase later of disappearance was 19 per cent? — 
The Witness: I said it was 16-77 per cent. 5 
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_ By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Did you have any reason to suspect that this increased disappearance 


was not accounted for altogether by increased consumption? Have you any 


facts to support that?—A. I have no facts concerning that. The thing that was 
most prominent in my mind from month to month at that paricular season was 
anticipation of increase in disappearances owing to the higher price levels. Now, 
that just did not develop, and we did not know to what extent butter might have 
been in household refrigerators or in retail store warehouses—those stocks are 
not reported, no retailer reports his stocks except in the case of chain stores who 
operate warehouses, and they do report. 

Q. But you have no facts or information on that at all?—A. No, I haven't, 
Mr. MacInnis. I was told by one vendor that some butter was coming back 
occasionally, a bit of butter from a householder, that was predated—the date is 
printed on the wrapper—and occasionally a bit would come back that had been 
out four or five weeks, which would look as though there had been some holding, 
but that would be relatively unimportant. 

The Wirness: As though there had been some buying in anticipation of 
requirements, 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Actually, there is a great deal of that, isn’t. that true? I am not suggest- 
ing that your answer does not give the full picture, I think there was a great deal 
of that—A. On the part of the consumers? 

Q. Let us say on the part of individuals or companies.—A. Those who serve 
the retail trade do buy in anticipation of future requirements. That is their 
business. 

Q. Yes—A. But I thought this question referred to consumer buying. 

Mr. Cieaver: Disappearances. 

The Wirness: Yes, disappearances. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. There are quite a lot of consumers who buy their winter supply of butter 


: during the fall?—A. I would not know what extent that obtains, Mr. Lesage. 


Going down the page you will be interested in these quantities of increased 
disappearances month by month: In June it was 3,000,000, July 3-6, August 5-2, 
September 3-4, October 3-8, November 3,000,090, and December, 3-1. Now, if 
such consumer buying as you suggest, Mr. Lesage, is important it would be some- 
what at variance with the drop in disappearances during November and Decem- 
ber as compared with earlier months, would it not? 
— Q. It is important though.—A. It would appear in both years. We are dealing: 
this year with consumer buying, not earlier years. 

Q. Yes, I did not mean this year especially, but I say that every year im 
rural communities people will buy their winter’s supply of butter during the fall. 


Mr. MacInnis: You said I think, Mr. Singleton, that you expected there 


would be a decrease in disappearances after control was removed because of the 


increased price. I think that is what you said. If prices were going up would 


_ there not be a tendency there such as the one you suggested of curtailment in 


consumption in certain income groups because of the increased price, and greater 


buying on the part of those in other income groups because of a fear of a further 


rise in prices and in order to have a little stock on hand at a cheaper price?— 


A. Well, I do not know to what extent that might obtain, Mr. MacInnis. There 
might be some, but what I—I do not know just what word I used—what was 


in my mind, what I was watching most however during the later months, from 
June and July on was during September your buying, your disappearances, 
would drop off, and it seemed at the time to me that unless that happened we 
would be in an overall short position. 
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By Mr. Cleaver: 

Q. Have you the information for January and February on disappearance 
of production?—A. Yes, it was 300,000, -3 million pounds. ’ 

Q. Not so. fast, please—A. January, 1948, disappearance was down 
*3 million. 

Q. What do you mean by -3 million?’—A. 300,000. 

Q. 300,000, down in January?—A. And February— 

Q. Just a minute, that would mean that the January disappearance was 
how much?—A. 21:2 million. 

Q. And what about February?—A. An increase of 4°3 million. 


Note: A correction subsequently authorized by the committee at 
witness’ request, indicates that the increase in the disappearance of butter 
in February 1948, as compared with February 1947, was 500,000 pounds 
instead of 4,300,000. This should be taken into account in respect of the 
examination which follows on this particular subject. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. That is down from what, an increase from what; January is down from 
the former January or down from December?—A. The former January. 
Q. As compared with a year ago?—A. As compared with a year ago. 
Q. 300,000 pounds less?—A. Yes. 
Q. And this increase which you mentioned for February is likewise to be 
compared with February of 1947?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Cleaver: . 

Q. February was down?—A. February was up. 

Q. Up?—A. 4-3 million pounds. 

Q. That is 4,003,000?—A. No, no; 4,300,000. 

Q. 4,300,000, and the total figure there was up how much?—A. 20-7 million. 

Q. Would you give the committee then the production figures for the 
same months?—A. January of 1948 was 8-9 million pounds. This is creamery 
butter in every case. I am not taking any quantity of dairy butter into this 
increase at all. February, 8,000,000 pounds. 

Q. Would you give us the January increase in production over the previous 
January?—A. You want it in pounds? I have it in percentage.. 

Q. Percentage is satisfactory —A. A decrease of 8-8 per cent in January, 
and a decrease of 7 per cent in February. 

The Cuamrman: Have you any further questions, Mr. Cleaver? 


Mr. Curaver: No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. | 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Now, Mr. Singleton, I see that between November and December there 
was another very substantial rise, from 60% cents to 664 cents, would your 
explanation be the same as for the other raises which you have just explained?— 
A. It would be, yes. 

Q. Now, can you tell members of the committee who would benefit most 
from the rise in prices from the month of June to the month of December 
inclusive?—A. Well, the producers would have benefited through it in so far as 
production is concerned. Following the various advances in price their returns 
would be advanced accordingly—the cream position. Those holding stocks of 
butter would likewise have profited by the increased price. 

Mr. MacInnis: What do you mean exactly by producers, the farmers or 
the creameries?—A. The cream producers. 
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By Mr. Monet: 
Q. That would be the farmers?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then you mentioned other categories?—A. The holders of butter. 
Q. That would be the wholesalers?—A. Yes, and the creameries in some 


‘ 


returns go, in a general way I would say yes, the price of fat did rise. 

Q. Can you say whether that rise was proportionate to the rise in the price 
of butter?—A. I could not say that. 

Q. Could you get that information for us?—A. I think so. 

Mr. Irvine: I think we should have it. 

Mr. Cunaver: Mr. Chairman, would you mind if I asked a supplementary 
question? 

The CuHarrMAN: Do you mind if we just complete this? 


+, 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. This is the last question I am going to ask in this group, but I will have 
other questions on another group later. I think I should like to have an answer 
to this question. Could you get this information for us?—A. It is a question of 
comparison, is it not? This is in your table No. 5. 

~Q. Well, I should like to have your opinion?—A. It is a question of the 
ratio. We will be pleased to work it out later and hand it to you. 
A Mr. MacInnis: You will need it from month to month. You only have it 
here from year to year. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Yes, and we will need it especially, Mr. Chairman, for those months 
covering the period from May, 1947 to February, 1948 inclusive, when the big 
rise in butter prices took place?—A. Yes, a comparison between the monthly 
average butter prices and the monthly average fat prices. 

Q. Yes. Would the members of the committee be satisfied to have that? 
I think it should be satisfactory to have that information covering the period 
from May because, until May, there was a ceiling price. I think the information 
should cover the period from May, 1947 to February, 1948 inclusive. It would 
be most interesting to have those figures. I am finished questioning on this 
part of the evidence, but I will have questions to ask later on another subject. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 

Q. Mr. Singleton, I wanted to make sure I understood the answers which 
you gave me a few moments ago in regard to production and disappearance of 
butter for January and February of this year compared with January and 
February of last year. I wanted to make sure I have the correct answers and 
that I understand them. Table No. 2 shows the production of butter from 1939 

, to 19477?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. I notice that this table includes all types? 
Mr. Irvine: Which table is that? 


By Mr. Cleater: 


Q. Table No. 2. Creamery butter is a very large item compared with the 
other two items of dairy and whey butter. Would the production of those three 
types of butter in the month of January compare reasonably well with the 
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average production throughout the year, or have you a heavier percentage of 
production in, say, dairy butter in mid-summer than in mid-winter?—A. Well, 
I should expect it would be heavier in the summer months. sy 

Q. Coming to this table, what do you mean by the figure I am now looking 
at, January, 1947, the total figure of 14,362,000 pounds?—A. That, as I under- 
stand this table, includes creamery, dairy and whey butter. 

Q. Then, coming further down to creamery butter for the year, is that 
290,841,000 pounds for the entire year?—A. I understand it is. 

Q. Allright. Then, coming to the answers which you gave me, I understood 
you to tell me that the production of creamery butter in January of 1948 was — 
8-9 million pounds; is that right?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How does that tie in with this other statement? That would appear to 
me to be a very much greater reduction than the 10 per cent, when I compare 
the 8-9 million pounds with the January production for 1947 which was 14-362. 
million pounds; that would appear to be a much greater reduction than 
10 per cent? 

Mr. Winters: If you deduct from the 14,362,000, the amount of dairy 
butter for the month, it might work out that way. . 

The Witness: We now have the statistics for dairy butter production. In 
the month of January, it was 4,514,000 pounds and for whey butter it was — 
42,300 pounds. . 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
Q. I am sorry, I did not hear that answer—A. Dairy butter, during January 
was 4,514,000 pounds and whey butter was 42,300 pounds. “0 
Q. That would appear to clear that point up in my mind. Then, coming — 
to the disappearance figures, did I understand you correctly that the disappear- ~ 
ance was down in January, 1948 as compared with January, 1947 by just 
300,000 pounds?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. And when we move into February, the disappearance is up for February, — 
1948 as compared with February, 1947 by 4,300,000 pounds?—A. Yes, sir. 4 
Q. And that the total disappearance in January, 1948 is 21-2 million” 
pounds?—A. Yes. 
Q. And in February of 1948 is 20-7 million pounds?—A. Right. 
Q. Now, referring back to your chart—I do not know the exhibit number ~ 
of that. . 
Mr. Monet: Exhibit 53. é 
By Mr. Cleaver: y 
Q. With a total disappearance of 20-7 million pounds in February, this | 
chart should show an increase of 4-3 over the black mark in the chart?—A. I do — 
not follow your question, sir. f ‘ 
Q. Well, if we were to add to this chart, as you have shown it for 1947 the — 
increase to the black chart mark for February of 4:3 million pounds, would © 
that not bring the black marking in the chart up more than 20-7 million © 
pounds?—A. I think the difference is that this black mark in the chart would — 
include all butter, creamery, dairy and whey butter, whereas the figure I gave — 
you was for creamery butter only; that is, the disappearance figure. ; 
Q. Well, in looking at the chart for February, 1947, that chart looks to me ~ 
as if the February disappearance would be, perhaps, 25 million pounds. Does it~ 
not look that way to you? 


i 
* 
Mr. MacInnis: That is what it is on table 4. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
Q. Then, how can 20-7 million pounds be an increase in that? Do you see 
my point; if your chart shows a February disappearance in 1947 of 25 million 
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pounds, how on earth could 20-7 million pounds be an increase in that? I would 
say it was a decrease?—A. Dr. Derby has just pointed out, it is 1947 as 
compared with 1946. The figures I gave you were 1948 compared with 1947. 


: Mr. Irvine: The chart at which you are looking is 1946, is it not? 
Mr. Monet: The figures for disappearance are by months in 1947. 
- Mr. Curaver: The heading on the chart says both production and disappear- 


ance by months, 1947; that is not 1946. 

Mr. Monet: No, Mr. Cleaver, for the first segment you have 1946-1947, as 
to prices. The second segment has production and disappearance by months 
for 1947 only. 

Mr. CueAver: I should not take up the time of the committee on this 
matter; I will try to worry it out for myself. 

The CuatrMANn: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. LesacE: I believe Mr. Merritt asked Mr. Taylor yesterday to give a 
break of the retail price of 73 cents for butter, as to how much would represent 
the wholesale price; the amount of money that would go to the producer, and 
so on. He is not here this morning but I thought it was a very interesting 
question which should be pursued. 

Mr. Harxness: It was I who asked that. 

The CHarrMAN: That is being considered now. 

Mr. Monet: We will probably have that information available this afternoon. 
The secretariat is gathering all the information from the Minister of Agriculture 
and other sources and it will probably be available this afternoon. 

The CuHarrMan: All right, Mr. Monet. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Coming to another part of the evidence, would you describe the utilization 
of fluid milk in Canada? Before you do so, I understand you have prepared a 
document containing this information, which I should like to file as Exhibit 55. 
Exursir No. 55: Percentage utilization of milk in Canada. 
PERCENTAGE UTILIZATION OF MILK IN CANADA 


aa 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Total production of milk (mil-|. 
lions of pounds).......... 17,489 17,519 17,624 17, 627 16,937 17,214 
- Percentage Utilizution....... Pee P.c. Pec P.c. Pe: Pre, 
Creamery Butter........... 38-1 41-6 39-7 39-0 37-6 39-6 
Wary Butters. a5. <x wets 10-5 7-4 7:2 7-1 7-5 7:7 
MEG EAI UGUON nae re sere S 48-6 49-0) 46-9 46-1 45-1 47-3 
(CYS) 5 eet aa ee a ; 13-3 10-7 11-5 11-8 9-7 8-0 
TPT ESnts Sys a 19-4 21-2 22-2 22-8 25-1 24-2 
Gongentrated s)....0.. ke. die 3-0 3-3 3-5 3-5 3-7 3-9 
LR (Chg ee 1-4 1-5 1:6 1-5 1-3 1-9 
Consumed on Farms....:.. 9-9 9-8 9-8 9-8 10:3 10-0 
eqeoneP ATMS... . sec. nee. 4-4 4-5 4-5 4-5 4-8 4-7 
Total used on Farms....... 14-3 14-3 14-3 14-3 15-1 14-7 
100-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Based on statistics obtained from Agricultural Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


a 

a 
> 
.. 
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By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Would you describe utilization of fluid milk in Canada as shown on 


this exhibit?—A. Well, I presume all it would be necessary to discuss would be 
the variations between 1946 and 1947, which are shown at the right hand end of 
the table. In 1946, 37-6 of the total fat production of Canada was utilized, or 
the total milk production was utilized in the making of creamery butter, and 7°5 


per cent in the manufacture of dairy butter. The figures for 1947 were 39-6 | ; 


and 7:7, a total of 47-3 per cent which means 3-2 per cent more of the total 
fat production was used in producing butter in 1947 than in 1946. es 

Now, whey butter has been mentioned here. It does not enter into these 
calculations because it is a by-product of the manufacture of whey. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. How is whey butter manufactured and what, really, is it? When I was 
on a farm whey was not much used for anything. You could not get much butter 
out of it—A. Whey will have an average fat content of from 4 to 4 of 1 per 
cent under good manufacturing practice. It is now profitable to skim that whey 
and churn the cream. This has become profitable owing to the fact that separa- 
tors have been developed with much greater capacity than we had fifteen or 
twenty years ago. Most of the larger factories are now skimming the whey, 
recovering the cream and churning it into butter. Most of the butter is consumed 
by the men who have supplied the milk to the cheese factories. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. How does that butter compare with ordinary butter?—A. Well, it is a 
matter of preference. 

Q. Is it a poorer product, generally speaking, so far as most people’s taste 
is concerned?—A. I would say it is a very good quality of butter, providing it 
is manufactured under sanitary conditions. There is no reason why it should 
not be a very good quality of butter. 

Now, as for cheese; in 1946 9-7 per cent of the total milk production was 
used in cheese manufacture. That decreased to 8 per cent last year, a decrease 
of 1:7 per cent which is reflected in the latest cheese production figures for 1947. 
The milk sold for fluid consumption was 25-1 per cent in 1946 and 24-2 in 1947, 
a decrease of -9 per cent. Concentrated milk, that is evaporated milk and dry 
whole milk powder was 3:7 per cent in 1946 and 3-9 per cent in 1947, an increase 
of -2 per cent. Ice cream represented 1-3 per cent in 1946 and 1-9 per cent in 
1947, an increase of 0-6 per cent. 

Now, the production of ice cream was restricted for several years. That 
restriction was removed on the 31st of March, 1947. The total ice cream pro- 
duction during the entire year of 1947 showed an increase of approximately 50 
per cent over that of 1946, but if you take the last nine months of 1947 and 
compare it with the same months of 1946, the increase is 58 per cent. Those nine 
months were unrestricted. 

Consumed on farms and fed on farms, 15-1 per cent in 1946 and 14-7 in 
1947, a decrease of four-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions to ask the witness 
on this exhibit. If there are any questions to be asked by the members, I think 
they could be asked at this time. j 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. Yesterday, I asked Mr. Singleton, I think it was, if he would take, as 
an example, 100 pounds of milk and break it down to show what processes it goes 
through and what by-products result. It would be beneficial to me, I know; but 
probably the other people know about it. 
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Mr. Taylor said 100 pounds of milk made 4°3 pounds of butter. I should like 


you to go all through the process and tell us what is left over; what you do with 


it; and so on, right down until it is all used up?—A. The by-products from the 
manufacture of butter are skimmed milk and buttermilk. 

Q. Could you take this 100 pounds as a base and tell us how much of the 
different qualities are involved? I should like to get some idea how much 
value is attached to it, to evaluate this 100 pounds of milk that goes into the 
production of butter?—A. Let us take one at a time. We have 100 pounds 
of milk; we have the skim milk; then take one-tenth as cream; that would give 
us 10 pounds of 3-5 per cent cream if the milk contained 3-5 per cent butterfat. 
That 10 pounds is churned and we get about—according to Mr. Taylor’s caleu- 
lations—4:2 pounds of butter and that would leave us 5-8 pounds of buttermilk. 
100 pounds of milk gives 10 pounds of cream, that is of 3-5 per cent butterfat 
and ignoring the loss in skimming, when churned would make approximately 4-2 
pounds of butter leaving 5-8 pounds of buttermilk. Now that would leave 90 


- pounds of skim milk. 


a4 


Q. Yes.—A. That might be returned to the farms; it is returned in some 
cases and in others it is dried. Last year the dairy products board exported 
about 14,800,000 pounds of dry skim milk. 

Q. Suppose you made whey butter out of it?—A. You would not make whey 
butter when you make regular butter; we will get into that in the making of cheese. 


Mr. McCussin: Yes, but 90 per cent of that skim milk never leaves the 


’ farm. 


The Witness: That is quite true. I would not know whether it is 90 per 
cent or not but there has been a big switch-over to collecting of cream as against 
whole milk, particularly in Quebec. 


Mr. McCussin: That is not true in our country. 
The Wirness: No. 
Mr. Winters: What is buttermilk worth per pound? 


The Wrrness: I do not know the feeding value of that. It depends on the 
people who use it. It is used for poultry feeding and hog feeding. That is out- 
side of my field altogether and I will not attempt to put a valuation on it. 


Mr. Harxness: In some places there is really no market for it and a large 
part of it is wasted. 
The Witness: I believe some of it is wasted. 


Mr. Jounston: Could you take 100 pounds of whole milk, as you did in 
the case of butter, and tell us how many pounds or gallons of ice cream it 
would make? 


The Witness: Have we got this butter matter cleaned up? 
Mr. Winters: No, I am not finished. 


By Mr, Winters: 


__ Q. Supposing an efficient creamery were doing the operation, that is dispos- 
ing of the buttermilk and the skim milk, can you say how much they would 


expect for buttermilk in an area where it is consumed?—A. Very often it is dried 


and sold for animal feed. The larger creameries, many of them, are trying that. 
Q. Is there not a fair market for buttermilk? You get it in most hotels and 
restaurants and in the parliamentary restaurant?—A. The buttermilk you get 
in the parliamentary restaurant is not buttermilk at all. 
Mr. Homutu: No it is not. 


Mr. Jounston: Then we have been gipped. 
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The Witness: No, I think you are getting the best of it. The process is 
that you take skim milk and inoculate it with a souring organism which sours . 
it while it is still sweet and it is then delivered to the home. . : 

Mr. HomurtH: It has the same fat value as skim milk. 

The Wrrness: Yes, but many people prefer it to skim milk. 

Mr. Winters: If it is used as dried skim milk what is it worth? 

The Wrirness: Last year we sold 8,000,000 pounds to the United Kingdom 
for 134 cents for first grade. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. Is there any manufacture at all in Canada of casein?—A. The production 
of casein last year was about 6,000,000 pounds. 


. 


Q. It is growing?—A. Yes, tremendously, since the beginning of the war. 


By Mr. Winters: 3 
Q. How many pounds of fluid skim milk are required for a pound of dried 
skim milk?—A. 8 to 84 pounds of dried skim milk are received from 100 pounds 
of fluid skim milk. ee 
Q. 100 pounds to 842—A. 100 pounds of fluid skim milk produces 8 to 83 
pounds of dried skim milk. 4 
Q. That, you would say, would be the total utilization or the maximum | 
utilization of milk?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. Butter, buttermilk, and skim milk?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. As a matter of fact skim milk in most parts of the country is taken back 
by the farmer to his farm to feed the animals?—A. It is in the case of the smaller 
creameries, but as Mr. McCubbin points out, in the case of what represents the 
far greater part of butter production in Canada the milk is skimmed on the farm 
and the skim milk is used on the farm for feeding the stock. The skim milk 
never leaves the farm except in the fashion that the farmer markets his pigs. 

Q. That would apply to buttermilk?—A. Buttermilk comes from the 
creamery where the butter is churned. 

Mr. McCussin: The beef man sells his cream but keeps the skim milk and 
feeds the calves and pigs. We put a value on that skim milk of 50 to 75 cents 
per 100 pounds. . 

The Wirness: The value depends, I think, Mr. McCubbin, wholly upon the 
purpose for which the skim milk is used. I remember once being told by a 
breeder of purebred dairy cattle that he considered the cream to be a by-product 
of skim milk. The skim milk was worth more to him than the cream for feeding 
highly bred stock. 

Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Singleton, on exhibit No. 53 there is a third segment 
showing the production by provinces for the year 1947. I think it would be 
interesting for the members of this committee to know which are the surplus 
and which are the deficiency areas? l 

Mr. Jounston: Before you leave that, I wonder if it would be possible to 
go into the question I asked regarding the 100 pounds of milk being developed 
into ice cream. I am interested in knowing about this whole milk which could 
be used for the production of butter and yet some of the creameries, the large 
creameries, are converting it into ice cream rather than putting it into butter 
because of the extra profit that they have there. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can you help us on that? 

The Wirness: Dr. Derby has been figuring that out and he tells me it 
will take 14-2 pounds of milk to make a gallon of ice cream. 
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_ Mr. Homurn: Is that in the modern method of making ice cream, because 
I am wondering how much milk or cream is now in ice cream? 


£ By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. There is very little—A. The fat standard was altered during the war 
to conserve fat. When war was declared the standard was a minimum of 
13 per cent fat. The present standard is a minimum of 94 per cent and a 
maximum of 104 per cent fat. ; 

-  Q. That is in ice cream. Is there a standard which they are required to 
follow?—A. Pardon? 

QQ. Is there any standard under the Foods Act?—-A. Yes, there is a standard 
under the Dairy Industry Act. We have inspectors out all over the country 
working on that matter continuously and ice cream must weigh at least. five 
pounds per gallon. 

Q. Have you ever thought, when there was a scarcity of butter, of turning 
more of this cream which is used for making ice cream into the manufacture 
of butter?—A. That was done for years during the war and control just came 
off on the 3lst of March. There was a restriction on the volume of ice cream 
which might be produced. . 


By Mr. Harkness: 
 Q. The point is that only 1-9 per cent of the milk production went into ice 
cream in 1947?—A. That is quite true. 
_ Q, In other words, it is a small percentage?—A. It is a small percentage, yes. 
Mr. JoHNsTON: There was a 50 per cent increase from 1946 to 1947? 
The Witness: That is true. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, may I just go one step further on the line that I was 
following? In 100 pounds of milk would there be approximately 40 quarts? 
—A. It is a little less than that; the figure is 384—-something like that. 

 Q. If the utilization out of 100 pounds of milk were 40 pounds of butter 
and nothing else, that would be worth about $2.85 to the farmer, assuming 
butter to be worth 67 cents a pound?—A. We had an estimate made the other 
day on present butter prices which indicates creamery is returning to the farmer 
$2.62 per 100 pounds of milk. That is to say, if the farmer delivers cream, 
every 100 pounds of milk would be worth $2.62. 
Mr. Lesage: Plus the skim milk? 
The Wirness: The skim milk would not be taken. 
Mr. Irvine: At what period would you fix that value? Would it make any 
difference which month or year you took? 
_ The Wirness: That is at the present time. 
Mr. Wriyters: If he were to get the maximum out of the skim milk he would 
get about a dollar for the balance of the ninety pounds, which is skim milk? 
_ Mr. Homuru: No, no. 
_ Mr. McCvussin: He does not get anything. 

Mr. Winters: I am just trying to find all this out. 
__ Mr. Homurn: It-depends entirely on the use to which he puts the skim 
‘milk and the value he puts on it himself. 
| Mr. Winters: I am trying to find some figure at which it is more profitable 
if the milk is turned into butter than if it is sold for consumption as raw milk 
for instance, and it looks like about 7 cents aquart. 
Mr. Lesacz: In Quebec the consumer receives 10 cents a quart f.o.b. the farm. 


* 
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Mr. Winters: And that would seem that it is slightly more profitable to sell 
it for butter. a 
Mr. Lesace: Yes, definitely. z 
Mr. McCussin: No, you are going to get into an argument straight off 
there, you see. As Mr, Homuth has said, it is difficult to place the value on 
skim milk. _ 
The Wirnuss: I would place a $1 value on it and another man might place: 
a 40-cent value on it. It is a matter really of where you live and what you” 
use skim milk for. 
Mr. Homutu: And also it depends on the type of farming. | 
The Wrrness: I got the idea Mr. Winters was trying to figure the problem 
out placing a value on 8 pounds of dried skim milk at 134 cents. a 
Mr. Winters: Yes. 
The Witness: Not feeding it at all. 
Mr. Winters: That is right. : 3 
Mr. MacInnis: Is it not a fact the fluid milk market is the most profitable 
market in the dairy industry? It might depend to some extent on the proximity 
of the large consuming centres and so on— 7 
Mr. McCussrn: Well, that is not true as far as the land is concerned. If 
you are farming you are mining the land, you are not farming it. In one 
instance the ingredients go back into the land but if you sell all the milk off 
it does not return. 
The CHAIRMAN: The relevancy of this discussion I suppose turns on the ~ 
question of butter production? . 
Mr. Winters: Yes, and we have found it economically possible to lean 
toward production of butter rather than milk. 
Mr. HomurH: The question before this committee is a question not of what: 
is most profitable to the farmer but it is a question as to whether butter is too 
high or too low in price. | : 
The CHarrMAN: The last question on production may be a very big facto 
in the price that certain people receive. However, I have been wondering, as the 
discussion took place, just exactly the interest it has here for our immediate 
purpose. . 
Mr. Homuru: I think what we want to get at is whether there have been 
speculators in the butter market? : ‘ 
The CuarrMan: We are going into that but we must take it step by step. 
Counsel has a plan. We are definitely interested in the matter of speculation 
but let us not hurry counsel on that very important particular. % 
Mr. Homuru: What I am trying to get at is, I think, if we start to delve 
into questions of what is most profitable to the farmer we will have to go 
into the whole scheme of farming, dairy cattle, hogs, and everything else. We 
will never get anywhere. 
The Cuamman: I think that is right. a 
Mr. McCussin: Yes, but Mr. Winters is just asking for his own informatio : 
Mr. Homutu: I realize that but I think we might get too involved in the 
whole question of types of farming and we might forget all about the butter part. 


Mr. Winters: I just want the information. 


Mr. Lesace: I have one question. Mr. Taylor said yesterday the price 
of butter should be about double the price of cheese. I would like to know, 
just to complete the picture, how many pounds of cheese you can get fr 
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_ The 'CHarrman: We are coming to that. May I just suggest that counsel 
ias possibly been too respectful. He had a certain line which he was following 
nd I think he ought to proceed with that. Counsel’s course will not be altered. 
a Mr. Moner: My next question had to do with the production of butter 
as against cheese, and vice versa. We will then have the whole story. 

_ The CuarrmMan: You had better proceed with the examination and the 
committee will help you. 

_ Mtr. Mover: I will come to the question asked by Mr. Lesage. 

_ Mr. Lesace: Right. 


_ Mr. Moner: Before we reach that I had put another question to Mr. 
Singleton with regard to the third segment of the chart, exhibit No. 53, and 
the production by provinces for 1947. I think it will be most important that 
the members of the committee receive an explanation as to this production? 
You will make the explanation as briefly as possible. 


Mr. Harkness: What chart is under discussion? 


Mr. Moner: Exhibit No. 53, the third section, relating to production by 
provinces. 


Mr. Harkness: Yes. 
The Wirness: You want figures? 


By Mr. Monet: 


~ Q. Yes.—A. Production was as follows: Prince Edward Island, 4:1 million 
pounds; Nova Scotia, 9-3 million pounds; New Brunswick, 11-64 million 
pounds; Quebec, 105-8 million pounds; Onatrio, 86-9 million pounds; Manitoba, 
32-2 million pounds; Saskatchewan, 51-1 million pounds; Alberta, 41-5 million 
pounds; British Columbia, 6-1 million pounds. That is all creamery butter and 
whey butter. Now certain of those provinces produced a surplus but others did 
‘not produce sufficient for their own requirements. It is impossible to get exact 
‘figures as to the disappearance of butter in any province because there are no 
official records of interprovincial movement of butter. However, last year the 
‘figure on disappearance for all of Canada was 27-9 pounds per capita. If that 
per capita figure of disappearance is applied to the population of the various 
| provinces we find that we have surpluses as follows: Prince Edward Island, 
‘14 million; Quebec, 1 million; Manitoba, 11-5 million; Saskatchewan, 27-6 
“million; Alberta, 18-6 million. 
| There were shortages as follows: Nova Scotia, 8 million; New Brunswick, 
(2 million; Ontario, 30 million; British Columbia, 23-6 million. 
'--Q. Would you give some of the reasons for those figures, Mr. Singleton?— 
|A. One reason is the variation in numbers of cows in the various provinces. 
Those figures have been reduced to a basis of the number of cows per 100 human 
beings or per 100 of the population. In British Columbia, one of the deficiency 
areas there are 9-1 cows per 100 people; Ontario is the next deficiency area. 
and they had 30 cows per 100 people; Quebec is a surplus area with 30-1 cows 
‘per 100 people; New Brunswick, a deficiency area, had 22-6 cows per 100 
people; Nova Scotia, a deficiency area, had 15-9 cows per 100 people; Alberta, 
_Manitoba, Saskatchewan, surplus areas show the figure for Alberta is 38-4 cows 
J per 100 people; Saskatchewan 36-7 cows per 100 people; Manitoba 35-9 cows 
per 100 people; Prince Edward Island, 45-7 cows per 100 people. The average 
for all of Canada was 29-4. 


|e. By Mr. Harkness: 


-  Q. Those are dairy cows?—A. Yes, dairy cows, as of the Ist of June, 1947. 
Q. Those figures do not include beef cattle?—A. No. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: rain 

Q. Can you give the figure for the number of cows per 100 persons in 
Quebec and Ontario again?—A. Ontario, 30; Quebec, 30:1. : a” 
Q. How do you account for the large shortage?—-A. You mean the shortage 

of butter in Ontario? ; = 
Q. Yes——A. There are several reasons for that. Ontario produces 72°26 

per cent of the cheese produced in all of Canada last year. ? 
Q. Oh, that is it—-A. Ontario produced enough cheese last year to supply 
their own requirements on average disappearance of 21-2 million pounds, and 
out of 67°8 million total, exports to the United Kingdom were about 56,000,000; — 
or, in other words, Ontario produced enough cheese last year to supply all 
required for the United Kingdom except 11-1 per cent. 


By Mr. Monet: . a 
Q. Now that you are talking about cheese may I ask this question: What 
influences the production of cheese as compared to butter?—A. It is the return” 
to the producer. Where the producers have an option as to which way they go, 
and this ratio of 2 to 1 in the price has been mentioned freely here, that is” 
reasonably correct; and there are other reasons than monitary returns for 
diversion from one to the other. It may be the value placed on the skim milk on ~ 
the farm for feed purposes. The creamery usually supplies the cans thoroughly” 
cleaned and ready for use whereas in the case of the cheese factories the cans 
brought back are filled with sweet whey to the farms and the farmer’s wife must 
wash the can and scald it. Labour is‘a factor. But it is a fact that when butter 
gets to a price which is about 2 times the prices of cheese or more than that 
there will be a diversion from cheese to butter and when it gets down around 27 
cents in price or less there will be a diversion from butter to cheese. 
Q. I understand there is a premium for cheese in the province of Ontario?— 
A. The Ontario government has during recent years been paying a premium of 
2 cents per pound on all cheese produced during the time that cheese is” 
requisitioned for export to the United Kingdom. 
Q. Is there any other premium on cheese besides that 2 cents?—A. No. 
Q. That is the only one?—A. That is the only one. I was thinking that was 
the only one—there is another premium. Y 
Q. What is it?—A. It is the Cheese Factory Improvement Act passed by” 
the parliament of Canada in 1939. 92 points is the minimum score for first 
vrade cheese. Cheese which scores the 92 points is eligible for a premium of 
1 cent per pound, going 94 or more it takes an extra premium of 2 cents a pound, 
Mr. Homutu: Mr. Monet, right here might we get an estimate of how 
much cheese scores under 93? . 
The Wirness: I haven’t got that information with me but I will be glad to 

file it. It is compiled. ~ 


% 
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By Mr. Merntt: : i 
Q. Would you describe very briefly for the members of the committee the 
functions of the independent creamery; describe briefly the operation and func-— 
tion of the independent creamery?—A. I presume by independent creamery you~ 
mean privately-owned? 5 
Q. Yes, I do—aA. The privately-owned creamery receives milk or cream, 
and it is usually eream, from the producer of the milk or’ cream, churns it into~ 
butter, makes the butter. Usually the privately-owned creamery purchases the 
cream outright from the farmer on a basis of a fixed price per pound of fat 
sometimes that price is not fixed until the close of the payment period. 


§ 


Q. Will you excuse me if I interrupt you there? Would you tell the mem-— 


bers of the committee whether it is the price of butterfat that will set the pric 
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f butter, or whether it is the price of butter that sets the price of butterfat?—A. 
.is the price of butter that sets the price of buterfat. The creamery buys the 
-eream on a fat basis, churns the butter, makes the butter and pays the farmer. 
Ownership of the butter is vested in the creamery which has bought the cream, 
that is the raw material it is manufacturing, it manufactures the: butter and it 
becomes his product. 

Q. You mean the farmer gets paid for his butterfat from the creamery and 
“whatever profit there is goes to the management?—A. Correct. 


_ By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. And the price paid by the creamery to the farmer depends on the price — 
.% butter?—A. Absolutely. 
Q. And the price of butter has a very direct effect on the price the creamery 
pays to the farmer for his butterfat?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is probably what you meant when you stated that the price of 
butterfat was determined by the price of butter?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, would the witness define more clearly what is meant by 
_the independent or private creamery? Is there any distinction there as between 
them and co-operative creameries? 

Mr. Monet: I was just coming to that. 

Mr. MacInnis: All right. 


By Mr. Monet: 


 Q. Now, Mr..Singleton, would you describe for the benefit of the com- 
- mittee—I understand that in addition to the independent creameries there are 
also what are known as co-operative creameries?—-A. That is correct. 
Q. Would you briefly describe their operation?—A. The cream is received 
_by the co-operative creamery as by the privately-owned creamery. It is churned 
into butter and butter is marketed and the money is apportioned among the 
producers from whom the cream was received. Sometimes the co-operative 
. creameries will pay the same price as the independent creameries, they may or 
may not pay the producer a dividend at the end of the year based on operating 
profits. The main difference between privately-owned creamery and the 
¢o-operatively-owned is that the butter, the manufacturer of the product, is 
property of the owner in the privately- ‘owned creamery, whereas in the case 
of the co-operative the butter is owned, ownership of it is vested in the ones who 
provided the cream; and they can control the selling policy, and they get the 
total returns from the sales of butter less the cost of collection of cream, the cost 
_ of manufacturing the butter, depreciation and that sort of thing. 
Q. What would you have to say about the functions of the specialized 
butter wholesaler?—A. What do you mean by that? 
_ Q. The wholesaler of butter, one who does not manuacture any butter but 
purchases butter and sells it to ee retail trade, like Canada Packers for instance 
or like Swift’s—A. The specialized wholesaler, by that do you mean the whole- 
_ saler who does not manufacture it. Canada Packers do manufacture butter in 
Montreal, you know. 
Q. Yes, but they also buy and sell it, and Swift’s too. —A. Yes. 
Mr. Winters: Have you the brokers? 


| Mr. Moner: Yes, I am coming to the brokers a little later on. I would like 
_ to give members of the committee a picture of the specialized functions of the 
butter wholesaler. 
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The Wirness: The wholesaler, as apart entirely from the manufacture of 
butter; the wholesaler buys butter, he usually has his own premises for stormg 
it, he sometimes rents space in a public cold storage warehouse. He buys the 
butter and makes it into prints, he usually buys it in solids, 56-pound solid fat; 
and he may cut it into prints and sell those prints. to the chain store, the small 
independent grocer and so on; and he may sell solids in car lots or important 
quantities to others who cut butter into prints to serve retailers. The printing 
of butter and the sale of prints on the part of the wholesaler may be a major 
part of his business but I think that ordinarily it is a minor part and would be 
preceded in importance of volume by the sale of solids to others who in turn — 
serve the retailers. 4 


By Mr. Monet: . 
Q. Now, would it be correct to state that the butter wholesaler buys most 4 
of his butter on the Montreal commodity exchange?—A. I cannot answer that, 
Mr. Monet. I should rather doubt the accuracy of that. 
Q. Do they not do most of their buying on the Montreal commodity 
exchange? 3 
The CuarrmMan: I must confess that I would like to get the question you put ~ 
just before that. ; 4 
Mr. Moner: The question was if the witness could tell us whether the - 
butter wholesaler would buy most of his butter on the Montreal commodity 
exchange. . 
By Mr. Monet: 
Q. And your answer to that is?—A. I cannot answer that. I think that” 
might be obtained from a wholesaler when he is giving evidence. : 
Q. Would you think he would buy part of his butter from the exchange? — 
—A. I would fancy most of the wholesalers in Montreal might. I am not so- 
sure about those located in other cities. 4 
Q. Would you know about the functions of the Montreal commodity — 
exchange?—A. Well, butter is traded there, butter on spot is sold and traded in; 
butter to arrive is traded in—I would interpret that as arriving within two or 
three days—and butter futures are traded in. ¥ 
Q. Am I understand, Mr. Singleton, that most of the trading to which you ™ 
referred in your evidence last night at adjournment would be done on the 
commodity exchange by the wholesalers?—A. Not necessarily. ks 
Q. But quite a part of it would be?—A. Well, the commodity exchange is an” 
important factor in fixing the price. 
Q. That is what I am driving at. 
The CuarrMan: What is that last answer? 


Mr. Moner: The commodity exchange is a great factor in fixing the price 
of butter. : 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Would that be right?—A. Yes, I think that is right. 

Q. Now, does the exchange fulfill a useful function?—A. I would say it 
does, yes. } F 

Q. In what way?—A. Well, it brings buyers and sellers together and the ~ 
transactions are published, the result of the transactions; there is more or less - 
open trading. Starting back about I think 1918 probably the Co-operative 
Federee of Quebec started holding auctions, butter auctions, twice weekly ont 
the Montreal Board of Trade and those were reported and were an importan 
factor in fixing the price throughout all of Canada. It was so-called open trading 
but the buyer took delivery physically of the butter. The butter was on spot 
and delivered to the buyer. <a 
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By Mr. Winters: 


; ~Q. Would you say that the process is one of setting prices rather than actual 
} ading?—A. I would not say it is, rather it is a case of striking a bargain, if 
ae like. 

Q. You spoke in terms of fixing a price-——A. I perhaps was unfortunate in 
“the term I used. Butter is offered at a certain price. People bid on it and finally 
a price is reached which is satisfactory to buyer and seller and the transaction 
is made. 
Mr. Moner: And that buying, of course, would be the cause of a rise in 
prices? 


<i, The Witness: It ee be, it would if the bidding was at higher Levies than 

_ previously. 

- Mr. Homutu: But if the supply of butter was heavy, if there were a surplus, 
it would have the opposite effect? 


. The Cuarman: Would you permit counsel to proceed? He is going to 
follow that up. 


Py By Mr. Monet: 


Q. I was just going to follow that up. Now, if the supply would not be the 
demand would not that commodity exchange be a great factor because of the 
way in which they conducted their transactions, would it not be a great factor 
in causing a rise in prices?—A. Well, those desiring to buy would presumably 

‘increase their offers in order to secure their requirements. 

Q. I understand that last fall, all through from the month of June to the 

end of the year, there was an apparent shortage, was there not?—A. Quite true. 
4 Q. And the price of butter did rise to a considerable extent during that 

" period?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Now, Mr. Singleton, are there possibilities of abuse through the operation 
of the commodity exchange?—A. I think there might be, yes. 

-  Q. Would you give members of the committee some explanation of that 
— answer?—A. Well, the commodity exchange facilitates dealing in butter by 
people who have no trade requirements at all. Anyone who wants to can go to 

a broker who is a member of the exchange and have him buy a futures contract 

for him—that is usually 400 boxes of butter—and the buyer would pay usually 

; gout $1,000. The price at which that futures contract is negotiated covers the 

cost of carrying the butter through to the delivery date. For example, you buy 

in June or July butter for delivery in January, February or March. And the 
price at which the butter is purchased covers the storage charges, the insurance 
on that butter from the time of purchase to the date of delivery; and it also 

‘protects the purchaser against a drop in grade. That is not a very serious risk 
but it does happen occasionally that butter put away as first grade comes out 
“of storage as a lower grade deteriorating in storage. Now, if one buys a futures 
contract for the delivery of first-grade butter and the seller has put that butter 
away to protect his sale and if when he comes to deliver that butter the grade is 
lower than the grade he has sold he must get other first-grade butter to deliver 
_ against the contract. 

Mr. Jounston: Is that butter always in existence when trading in futures. 
If not in storage does it actually exist? 

The Wrrness: I do not know about that. If I may just finish: This 
‘purchase and sale of futures is very useful in some instances. For example, 
there might be a large creamery which has quite high a trade with retailers and 
a jobber in some cases who does the printing of butter for the retail trade may 
want to protect his winter requirements and to do that he buys futures and he 
an regulate his supply and have the delivery of that butter come along to him 
s he anticipates he will require it. 
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By Mr. Monet: a 

Q. I understand that these futures contracts to which you have been. 
referring can be purchased by anyone even people who are not in the butter 

trade?—_A. I think so, if they have the money to pay the deposit on it. ’ 

Q. Would not that be a cause or a factor in making the demand larger and — 

in that way increasing the price of butter?—A. If the buyer had no trade - 


requirements, yes. 
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Mr. Braupry: Might I ask a question? : 
Mr. Monet: Just a moment, please. * 

By Mr. Monet: ¢ 

Q. What percentage of people who are not in the trade would buy through — 

the commodity exchange?—A. I have no information that anybody did, but the & 
possibility remains. 
Q. Would you think that some people would buy through that system?— — 

A. It has been rumoured. I do not know. I have no knowledge of it. i 
The CHairman: There is no doubt about that, there are lots of cases of — 
that kind. $ 
By Mr. Monet: ? 


. Now, coming to the brokers, the last of the group, would you describe — 
the functions of the broker?—A. The function of the broker is to act as a medium — 
between a seller and a buyer. He has an order from a buyer to buy, or he may © 
have an order to sell. In the first case he goes out and buys butter to the order | 
of his buyer and in the other case he goes out and tries to find a buyer for the © 
man who wants to sell. He gets a commission on his operation. Usually in © 
proper brokerage transactions the broker does not handle the product at all. 3 

Q. But he would work on a commission basis?—A. He would work on 
a brokerage basis, yes. 

Q. He would do his trading on_ the Montreal commodity exchange I 
presume?—A. He might, I presume. Yes. : 

Mr. Prnarp: What is the usual commission paid to brokers? 

The Wirnuss: I do not know. I could not answer that. 

Mr. Irvine: You will be having the brokers here in due course, I presume. 

Mr. Monet: Yes. i 

Mr. Bratpry: You mentioned a moment ago that anyone can buy butter & 
futures on the market. Could you tell us how much money such a buyer is 
required to put up in the way of deposit? - 

The Wrrness: I understand it is $1,000 for a contract for 400 boxes of : 
butter. . 

Mr. Braupry: Could you give us that in relation to the value of the butter — 
at a price of 60 cents? 

The Cuarrman: I think the witness already gave that information. 

Mr. Monet: I think it is something we should have on the record. 

Mr. Homurn: I think he said that $1,000 would buy 400 boxes of butter. 

The Wirness: What is the question again, please? te 


By Mr. Beaudry: ; 

Q. What is the amount of the deposit required?—-A. Well, $1,000 for 400 
boxes, that is $2.50 per box, and there are 56 pounds in a box; a little over 
4 cents per pound, 4-5 cents. : 
Q. Somewhere between 10 and 15 per cent, depending on the price off 
butter—no, it would be between 7 and 10 per cent.—A. I am advised that ity 
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varies with the value of the butter. The rules of the exchange are not familiar 
to us. We are not-members of the exchange. I suggest that someone more 
t competent should be asked that. 
C. Q. Roughly, based on your answer, would say that 10 per cent would 
be a fair figure for our immediate purposes?—A. Well, according to my calcula- 
tion it would hardly be 10 per cent. 
: Q. No, not on butter at 67 cents a pound.—A. This figure would be 10 
_ per cent on 45-cent butter. 
3 The CuHarrMANn: We will be calling witnesses on that? 
Mr. Moner: Yes, there will be witnesses from the exchange called. 
The Cuarrman: Did you have some other questions, Mr. Beaudry? 
Mr. Braupry: But I do not know whether I should put them to this witness 
or not. 
The Cuatrman: They were based on the tables? 
Mr. Braupry: Yes, they are based on these tables, and I arrive at certain 
- figures which do not look just right to me. Perhaps I should refer them to our 
accountant for verification. They deal with the production and utilization of 
butter. According to Table 2, the total butter production in 1947 was 
_ 349,145,000 pounds. It also shows that we required for use or consumption 
_ 47-3 per cent of the total production of milk—17,214 million pounds. In’ 1947, 
_ the total production was 328,194,000 pounds and that required 45-1 of the 
total production of milk, which was 6,937 million pounds. In both cases we 
arrive at an approximately similar consumption of milk per pound of butter— 
20-3 and 20-2—23-2—but when I try to arrive at the difference in flow in 
pounds of milk between 1946 and 1947 and the difference in pounds of butter, 
I arrive at a figure of 24-04, which I cannot explain. Perhaps my figures are 
wrong. That is why I say that perhaps I had better ask our accountants to 
check on them; because it appears to me that by using these figures we arrive 
at an increased production of butter in 1947 as against 1946 and apparently it 
required a greater use of pounds of milk per pound of butter than is the answer 
given by dividing butter or milk into the butter for 1946 and 1947—a difference 
of somewhere around 4 per cent. That is why I thought I should bring it to 
the attention of our accountants. 
The Cuairman: We will have the accountant take a look at that. Now 
~ have you any more questions, Mr. Monet? 
Mr. Moner: No. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


; Q. I would like to know, as I asked previously, how many pounds of first 
_ grade cheese are obtained from 100 pounds of milk?—A. Well it differs, depend- 
ing on the fat content of the milk. 
Q. What is the average?—A. Oh, it is about 8-8 pounds of cheese per 
100 pounds of milk. 
Q™8-8 pounds?—A. Yes, 8-8 to 9 pounds. 
Q. And the balance of the 91 pounds of milk is whey?—A. Whey, yes. 
Q. How much is whey worth? Is there any known worth for it?—-A. Mr. 
» McCubbin could perhaps answer that better than I can. Some people value 
it at a very low figure. There is a considerable amount of whey being sold for 
the production of lactose which is in turn used in the production of penicillin. 
There is a plant at Cornwall, Ontario, drying whey. 
_._ The CHamman: Do you want to be sworn and tell us about this, Mr. 
~ MeCubbin? 
~ Mr: McCussin: I would call it no good at all. 
The Witness: Those people sell it, I believe, for around 3 cents a gallon. 
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Mr. McCuszin: That is something new that has turned up. 

The Witness: Yes, but they are not paying nearly as much as they wer 
when they started. During the war lactose was urgently needed to produc 
penicillin for war purposes. ‘ 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. This whey is used for feeding hogs, is it not, as well as skim milk?— 
A. Skimmed whey is frequently fed to hogs. 5 
Q. I did not get that—A. After skimming it is frequently fed to hogs. 1 
Mr. Winters: I would like to ask just one more question. Is there any 
sizeable production of cheese in the maritime provinces? 
The Wirness: It is relatively unimportant. There is none of importance 
in Nova Scotia. The production in Prince Edward Island was 476,000; New 
Brunswick 2,489,000. i 
Mr. McCussin: So the farmers in Nova Scotia do not have an option of 
turning milk into cheese. < 
The Wirness: They did not seem to want the option. There were a lot 
of cheese factories down there at one time but they have all passed out of 
existence. 


The CHairMaAn: Well, thank you very much, Mr. Singleton. 


John Seeman Turnbull, General Manager, The Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Creamery Association Limited, sworn. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Would you please give the committee your full name?—A. John Seeman 
Turnbull. : : 
Q. Your address?—A. 154 Angus Crescent, Regina, Sask. 4 
Q. Your occupation?—A. General manager of the Saskatchewan Co- 
Operative Creamery Association Limited. j 
Q. Where is your head office? —A. Regina, Saskatchewan. 
Q. You have been general manager for how long?—A. Since mid-summer — 
1942. ee ‘ 
@. Would you kindly outline, for the benefit of the committee, the nature 
of your organization speaking from the standpoint of the co-operative st 
and dealing among other things with the number of members, the patrons, the 
conditions upon which butterfat is purchased, the basis for payment, what 
factors establish the price paid for butter; what percentage of the total butter 
is produced by your organization in Canada, in the three prairie provinces, and 
in Saskatchewan? That is a general question that I am asking the witness” 
but I will break it down later item by item. I give it that way for the benefi ie 
of the members of the committee who will know what I am trying to establish. — 
Would you first outline the nature of your organization from the standpoint of 
the co-operatives?—A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: zs 


The Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery Association Limited, and/o 
its predecessors in an operating sense is older than the province of Saskatchewan — 
as such, and its history and development to a considerable degree is indeed 
that of the dairy industry in Saskatchewan. & 

The organization as operated today was made possible by a special act of 
the provincial legislature which became effective April 1, 1939. It has since 
complied with all of the requirements of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Mar- 
keting Association’s Act, and is registered thereunder. We operated under a 
provincial government appointed board to the spring of 1946, and since that 
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3 time have operated under a member-elected board. The membership fee is 
$3 upon payment of which the patron shares in the earnings of all departments 


patronized on a product shipped basis. We have received shipments in a single 
year from over 95,000 individuals with our paid-up membership at present 


_ involving approximately 85,000 producers. All active paid-up members have 


the right to vote in the election of delegates, for which purpose the province 
is divided into ten geographical areas each of which is sub-divided into six 
smaller areas. The six delegates elect one of their number a director, providing 
a total of ten directors for the province. The ten directors elect one of their 
number as president, another as vice-president, and the board guides and directs 
the association’s affairs. The association by-laws require not less than four 
full board meetings, and three executive meetings each year. The delegate body 
of 60 meet in annual meeting once each year. The association’s assets are 


_ exclusively owned and controlled by its producer members at the present time. 


The Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery Association Limited accepts 
dairy and poultry produce from patrons, processes and markets the same allocat- 
ing the earnings, if any, in each business year according to the product shipped. 

The association’s physical assets with the exception of a small and now 


closed warehouse located at The Pas, Manitoba, lie within the province of 


Saskatchewan, where during the year 1947, we operated 30 combined creameries, 
poultry and egg plants. Associated with these plants we conducted a pasteurized 
wholesale and retail milk and cream business at 15, manufactured ice cream at 
5, a hatchery at one plant, and maintained limited storage facilities at 7 plants. 
With one exception all plants are equipped with mechanical refrigeration facili- 
ties of sufficient capacity to satisfactorily serve our needs under pre-war railway 
minimum carlot shipping weights. These facilities are generally so located 
throughout the province as to serve the needs of members without entailing what 
might be viewed by some as uneconomic overlapping under immediate past 


_ production conditions. 


The number of the association’s plants has varied considerably from year 
to year since April 1, 1939, in which year we were operating only 21 creameries 
in the province. The additions and/or deletions in plant facilities should be 
taken into account in appraising the association’s earnings or production picture 


_ in any one year. 


The manufacture of creamery butter was the major departmental operation 
of the association down through the years, although it should be recorded here 


that we are at present large handlers of eggs and poultry, and distributors of 


pasteurized milk and cream manufacturers and sellers of ice cream within the 


province, 


- The Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery Association Limited has manu- 
factured approximately 50 per cent of the Saskatchewan creamery butter output 
since 1945. Saskatchewan has been the third largest butter-producing province 
In each of those three years, and as a larger percentage of the total make is 


surplus than in either Manitoba or Alberta. our production is significant, and 


) 


more so during years of short or near short supply. 

Practically all creamery butter manufactured in Saskatchewan is made 
from butterfat coming forward for processing in the form of separated cream, 
thus leaving the skim milk in the hands of the producer on the farm. Our mem- 


bers and patrons ship cream which is paid for on a grade and butterfat price 


basis, and subject to a grade problem peculiar to Saskatchewan, producers receive 
the same price for the same grade on the same day. Our prices in all cases but 
one are net the producer, Thus the transportation cost is pooled. This program 
is followed to ‘build up voluntary opposition to uneconomic duplication of 
creamery facilities. 

The association pays for all butterfat received daily, using what we are 
pleased to call the open market as a basis, In other words our grade prices are 
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based on the major surplus creamery butter markets in Canada which from our — 


point of view are located in British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and the mari- 
times, and for trading purposes centre in Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal. 


These markets do not move up or down in complete harmony due to varying © 


production conditions, so that we are constantly seeking the most attractive 
markets and adjusting prices to producers accordingly, or at least to the extent 
that competition permits. With the market known we work back from the 
market price and having in mind production trends, freight rates and our own 
manufacturing costs, we arrive at a producer price. We endeavour to maintain 


an operating spread of not less than 4 cent per pound of butter made and not — 


more than 1 cent per pound. We do not deliberately seek a wider margin as to 
do so would foster operating problems that are Just as embarrassing to the asso- 
ciation as a small earning. The price spreads between grades are controlled by 
provincial statute and together with the seasonal variations in the quality or 
erade of cream which is likely to be received must be taken into account. 

The factors primarily responsible for establishing the producer butterfat 
price are: The Canadian open market—namely, Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal; 
production trends which have a very important bearing on manufacturing costs; 
the season of the year and its effect on quality, which alters the average price 
and the competitive factors that may prevail within the province for the time 
being. . 
The Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery Association Limtied production 
ranged from 4-4 per cent in 1940 to 6-8 per cent in 1944 and 1946 of the total 
ereamery butter produced in Canada. The association’s butter production 
ranged from 13-6 per cent in 1940 to 19-7 per cent in 1946 of the total creamery 
butter produced in the three prairie provinces. Our creamery butter production 
‘ranged from 40-6 per cent in 1940 to 50-8 per cent in 1947 of the total creamery 
butter produced in the province of Saskatchewan. 

The association maintains a sales force of its own within the province and 
sells to members, stores, etc., at a price related to the open market price with 
the objective of obtaining the same net return as on surplus which is the substan- 
tial percentage of our output. We maintain our own surplus selling agency at 
- Regina and sell through competitive brokers in all major centres of Canada. A 
small percentage is sold direct to distributors at certain points where suitable 
brokerage facilities are not available. We are not members of any produce 
exchange and have not to the present time used such facilities either directly or 
indirectly. We require our brokers to advise us regarding the name of the pur- 
chaser of any carlot of butter, as we believe this course to be helpful in main- 
taining the most satisfactory sales outlets. 

Q. Now, Mr. Turnbull, would you stop there for a moment and give us a 
little bit more information about the factors which enter into the consideration 
of a set price paid to the farmers for butterfat. I undersand from what you 
have said you pay a price for butterfat to the farmer as they deliver you the 
cream?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Would you tell the members of this committee what is the basis of deter- 
mining the price to be paid to the farmer?—A. As pointed out in the brief state- 
ment we start with the open market price, east and west, whichever happens to be 
the higher, from our point of view. The province of Saskatchewan is located in 
the western freight zone and, all other things being equal, our products in 
Saskatchewan would normally be shipped to British Columbia. The division 
of the freight rates is approximately the Manitoba-Saskatchewan provincial 
boundary so we have to keep fully informed with respect to eastern and western 
markets, our objective being to return the highest possible price to our members. 
We naturally operate on the most attractive market. With that idea determined 
we work back. We have our operating records over a period of years; we know’ 
our manufacturing costs per month based on a fixed production; we know pro- 
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duction trends within the province; we know fairly accurately the current 
_ increases in operating costs; we know the percentages of grades of cream bought— 
_ there are five in the province of Saskatchewan. Through all those factors sir we 
_ make provision for a 4 cent operating margin and not more than 1 cent margin 
_ -per pound of butter. We eventually arrive at what looks like a fair price based 
on the market for that date and we repeat the process every time there is from 
our point of view a significant change in the market. 
Q. Do I understand from there on the butter you do manufacture belongs 
_ to the co-operative and not to the farmer any more?—A. Everything we do 
belongs to our members at all times. 
Q. But you do manufacture butter do you?—A. As a co-operative we 
process cream into butter for our members—for the members. 

t Q. But you have already paid the price on delivery for the butterfat 
_ delivered to you?—A. What we call the daily market price, yes. 

~ Q. Which price you arrive at as you have just stated?—A. That is right sir. 

@. And from there on you manufacture butter and sell butter to the prairie 
provinces and throughout Canada? Is that correct?—A. In a broad sense, yes. 
~  Q. Would you have some information to give to the members of the com- 
mittee as to the way that you dispose of your butter?—A. We maintain our own 
sales force, sir, within the province. A varying percentage of our production is 
marketed within the province itself. That percentage has increased to approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the total. I have exact figures somewhere but approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of our total output—I will say between 20 and 30 per cent 
of our total output—is sold within the province and the balance is sold in car 
lot quantities almost exclusively to some market other than in the province of 
Saskatchewan. It is shipped to British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and the mari- 
times. Very little butter is traded in or sold to the other two prairie provinces 
in so far as our organization is concerned. 

: Q. And is it not a fact, Mr. Turnbull, that western butter, No. 1, did com- 
_ mand a premium over No. 1 eastern butter during the last summer?—A. That is 
_ very definitely correct, sir. 

Q. Would you tell the members of the committee why that is so? 
Mr. JoHNstTon: They are better farmers. 


s The Wirness: Well, the statement “did command a premium” has to be 
qualified a little bit to begin with. 
Mr. Moner: Well, give your explanation. 
The Wrrness: In the beginning, that is referring to the period from June 
9 which I believe was the last effective date of price controls, to mid-July, the 
Vancouver market as a result of their early spring experience and the fact that 
they were without butter for a period of three to six weeks, was at a much higher 
level than was the eastern market. Of course during that period we sold our 
butter on the British Columbia or the Vancouver market. That information 
was relayed east and if we had made sales east at that time—which was not the 
case—they would necessarily have been made at a higher price than was then 
prevailing in Toronto or more particularly Montreal. I think possibly that for 
storage purposes the trade generally views western butter, not Saskatchewan 
butter in particular but western butter, as a more suitable product for long- 
term holding. I do not know that it is necessary to go into details because I am 
_ quite sure there is a lot of very fine butter made in the eastern provinces. I 
simply express it as an opinion that western butter will keep a very long period. 
The reason we have to make good butter is because we have a large percentage 
of surplus and we must make a product that is most attractive to buyers who 
_ are buying it for storage purposes. 
; Ag CHAIRMAN: You have heard of Ontario butter being very good, have 
you 
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The Witness: Oh, yes, quite. 
The CuHairMAN: I just did not want to overlook that. 
Mr. Homutu: I was all ready for him. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Is it your policy to sell the butter as soon as it is manufactured, or do | 
you hold it for a while?—A. Generally speaking, sir, our policy is to sell the ~ 
butter within six weeks of the time it is manufactured. We have of course, 
as I indicated in my earlier remarks, certain minimum storage facilities of our 
own. If in our opinion free selling, or dumping, or anything of that kind, would 
undoubtedly depress the market we are inclined to withhold a certain percentage 
of the production at that time, rather than to create a situation which would 
not only work out to the disadvantage of our members but to the dis- © 
advantage of the producers generally throughout Canada. Our policy is quite ~ 
flexible but we do not pretend over a long-term period to store, to hold what 
might be viewed as large stocks of creamery butter, a million and a half pounds ~ 
of creamery butter in our hands at any time; which means that we pretty nearly 
have to have a working stock of 2 million pounds. That would just about — 
represent our peak holdings, which would mean that about 3 million pounds — 
might be viewed as being in storage at any particular time. 
The CHatrMAN: Does that answer your question? I do not understand ~ 


that answer. You say that 3 million pounds would be the most in storage at — 


one time? 4 

The Wirness: A million and a half would be our total holdings, and usually — 
3 million pounds should be viewed as working stock. We have 30 plants and we 
have to hold when the minimum freight rate requirement applies 40,000 pounds — 
per plant before we can ship a carload, and that gives you 1,200,000 pounds. 

Mr. Monet: Just a minute, that is what you have to hold in store? 

The Wirness: During the summer months since the mid-war years we had 
to have 40,000 pounds before we could ship east of Fort William. We were ~ 
required to have only 30,000 pounds to ship west to British Columbia. So if — 
you take the lower figure and make a reasonable allowance for the change— E 
you don’t have 30 cars at one time, they work in different slots—we have # million ~ 
pounds or more of butter still outside the market because we haven’t got a car- 
load lot at any one plant. 


Mr. Homutu: Is that regulation still in force in regard to the car weights? © 


The Witness: It was temporarily eased here about January 19. I do not © 
quote that as exact. Some time in January we obtained permission freely now ~ 
to ship 20,000 pound lots east. Fi 

The CHarrMAN: But a million and a half pounds is enough for the purpose — 
of covering your 27 units? i 

The Witness: 30 units. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. In 1947, you had 30 units?—A. That is correct. 
Q. And in 1946?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Moner: Mr. ‘Chairman, we will come back on this this afternoon. 
The CuarirMAN: We will meet again at 4 o’clock. 
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‘ AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 


___ The Cuarrman: Order. Generally, Mr. Monet, we were at the point I 
think where the witness had told us they had a million and a half pounds 
maximum for their 30 units, is not that right? 


Mr. Monet: Yes, and a minimum of three-quarters of a million, 


John Seeman Turnbull, General Manager, The Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Creamery Association Limited, recalled: 


‘ 


By Mr. Monet: 


— . Q. Would you care, Mr. Turnbull, to give more information to the members 
_ of the committee about this million and a half pounds of butter you referred to 
e and the three-quarters of a million of pounds which you referred to?—A. It is a 
_ point to bear in mind that approximately 75 per cent of our total output is surplus, 
_ therefore it clears in what we commonly refer to as carload lot quantities during 
_ the summer months and continuing until recently into January. If we ship east 
1 f Fort William we are required to’have 40,000 pounds minimum per car of 


butter. If we ship west of Vancouver we are required to have a minimum of 
_ 30,000 pounds. 


_ Mr. Maysanx: Excuse me just there; what about in a car, what proportion 
of a car would that be? 

Mr. Jounston: A full load. 

Mr. Maysank: It is not a full load. 


The Wirness: It is the minimum load we are permitted to ship. 

a. By Mr. Maybank: 

me. Q. Yes, but what is the capacity of these cars?—A. They are refrigerator 
_ cars and the capacity varies. I could not tell you, sir. 

; Q. Isee. Quite a deal less than a normal ear, 40,000 pounds; I wonder what 
that figure would be—A. Excuse me, sir, it is double the prewar minimum car. 
Q. Is it?—A. Yes, it was 20,000 pounds. 

Q. But the capacity would be larger than that?—A. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Maypanx: That is what I had in mind. 


The Wirness: What I wanted to make clear in respect to that was this, 
that with 30 units and selling 75 per cent of their entire make in carload 
quantities you could have 1,200,000 pounds of butter on hand in the province 
without having any butter that you could move. That is the possibility. It is 
extreme. On the other hand, the more normal figure, because half of your units 
would be somewhere between nothing and half a car whereas the others would 
be between a half a car and up, the more normal figure would be 750,000 pounds. 
That is the explanation of the 750,000 pound figure, that under normal summer 
production conditions it is extremely difficult in most places to reduce our stocks 
of butter within the province below that figure. 


. Mr. Jounston: And that amount would be spread over the province with 
the different creameries? 


: The Wirness: The 30 creameries, that is capacity stock. 


t Mr. Irvine: What would you have by way of normal stock at the present 
time of the year, 750,000 pounds? 


The Wrrness: No, I was coming to that. 
Mr. Maysanx: That is summer conditions. 
Mr. Irvine: Yes , ; 
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The Wrrngss: That is the summer situation. In the wintertime when pro- 
duction is lower you might get down to half a million pounds. That is approxl-- ; 
mately what we consider our minimum position although our records which will | 
come before you will indicate that on occasions down through the years we have . 
been actually below that figure, but not very much. ) 
Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Turnbull, is this another way of putting that? 
Mr. Irvine: A little louder, Mr. Maybank, please. 
Mr. Maysank: I beg your pardon. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. Is this another way of putting that? You have, we will say, 750,000 — 
pounds divided into 30 places and the reason that you have no butter for export 
is that there would be a little bit here and there and you could not measure that 
up into carload lots without first of all having a special assembly place?—A. — 
That is correct. . q 

Q. Or else waiting until there is still more production so that the various q 
of the 30 units will be able to make deliveries measuring carload lots. Is that — 
the situation?—A. That is correct. 

Mr. Irvine: And so to assemble it would be uneconomical, would it? 

The Wirness: That is right. 

Mr. Maypanxk: Uneconomical as applied to each of the 30 units. You 
cannot do that without putting it in from the various places and assembling it. — 

Mr. Lesace: But at the end of March or the beginning of April would the 
_stocks be doubled by half a million pounds? ; 

The Witness: You might be able to do that at a particular point if you ; 
planned well in advance and if you held back butter deliberately so as to have ~ 
a car of butter available for shipment at the end of a given month. You could : 
in that way get your stocks on hand down to 200,000 pounds, but in order to do ~ 
that you would have to start many months.back in the year so you would have ~ 
that much butter on a given date. Otherwise, it could not be done. ¢ 

Mr. Lusacr: Even if there is an acute shortage of butter in a given year ~ 
in either British Columbia or the Maritimes say at the beginning of April it — 
would not be possible to do that unless special consideration was given by you — 
to accumulating it? 

The Wirness: We have special accommodation now in that we can ship — 
20,000 pounds. ; 

Mr. Lesace: Oh, you haye that now. i 

The Witness: I mean the industry has it. 

Mr. Lusace: Yes, that is what I mean. 

The Witnsss: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: I was wondering if counsel is proposing to establish some — 
sort of measurement. We now know the accumulation of surplus of this 
particular co-operative, I mean as to the quantity they must have on hand, 
and we will want to judge that surplus in the case of other groups by the same 
standard. Do you hope to be able to establish that in any way, Mr. Monet? — 

Mr. Monet: Well, Mr. Chairman, I am going to file shortly, when I reach 
the question, the information required from Mr. Turnbull as to the holdings - 
of butter and the production of butter for the years 1939, 1940, 1943, 1944, — 
1946 and 1947; and this exhibit will then be referable at a later date when we — 
examine other witnesses whom I have requested to give us the same information, — 
so that will facilitate a comparison between the figures filed by this witness — 
and those filed by others who will be coming before the committee. % 

The CuarrMaAn: That is fine. 

Mr. Irvine: Would not the nature of the co-operative association be such 
that they would naturally have more butter on hand than an ordinary private 
corporation; I mean, their set-up demands it, does it not? a 
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The Witnmss: I would not say so. 


Mr. Irvine: Except for the fact that you have units all through the province 
_ which a private corporation might not have, in which case they would not have 
the same reason for holding large stocks. 


Mr. Winters: That is not essentially inherent to a co-operative though. 
Mr. Irvine: Except that they have the organization. . 


“5 


.. Mr. MacInnis: They would have to have the same sized organization. 
a Mr. Irvine: I agree to that, but they likely would not have that. 
%y Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. Turnbull, I was coming to this other part of your 


_ evidence. You have a statement here showing the percentage of total butter 
= produced by your organization in the three prairie provinces and more par- 
_ ticularly. in Saskatchewan. I think this is the proper time to file that statement 
as an exhibit. I refer to the statement which you were requested to prepare 


_ for use of the committee and which you have prepared. I will file that as 
Exhibit 56. | | 


= Exuisir No. 56: Buttermake and other butter statistics—Saskatchewan 
i Co-operative Creamery Association. 


SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION 


W BUuTTERMAKE f 
ee 
ts: 
z 


F Percentage 
f Saskatchewan 
’ == Saskatchewan ails Co-operative 
+ Co-operative ta eotal 
IEE ae ees © 5 a 28, 307,000 11,572, 295 40-8 
MEME Sk oe ate vee var oS. ooh eo ghen. 37,127,000 15,078, 693 40-6 
Bre cco P oss. Foss gi elvies hes ie Me ah Nace MAT ale ota cle 41,306, 000 17,152, 143 41-6 
RI ACN Ni Ty rine ee PE dees yeh, 47,721,000 19,829,742 41-6 
SES aaa eee ne 48, 264, 000 20, 281, 148 42-0 
ns I ee Sie ae iv Ac ee 41,074, 000 20,048, 418 48-8 
a ae + oS 4.30 OTS SR ao GRE Se aha SMa ORME ae 37, 205,000 18, 465, 677 49-9 


CRI afer 2a Ne Oye NG LO Ley 5 gis de nes wearol 36, 100, 000 18, 343, 396 50-8 
SASKATCHEWAN Co-OPERATIVE 


Percentage 
—— Make Local sales Co-operative 
sales outside 

of Province 


er a a ee es Oe Fa Rey 11,572, 295 2,168, 212 81-3 
EE Pi 2 Pye mee cr ee. ory A ky oe en 15,078, 693 2,189,544 85-5 
I De Peace sits Vp Go teerer coat, au My eh eit 17, 152, 143 2,604, 129 84-8 
SEI ot ce erie a Mea Reteste de 19, 829, 742 3,364, 271 3-0 
NO, idee cae aks gh blast 20, 281, 148 4,008, 294 80-2 
To Aur CRRA ea ie et a le aa 20, 048, 418 4, 688, 866 76-5 
(TLD ou, Elbo Ges nig AS Ragin a ag ec a 18, 465, 677 5, 149, 063 72-2 
4 LLL og ee ena a em ge ak LGD 18, 343, 396 5,079,772 72-3 
pe Buttermake Saskatchewan | Saskatchewan 
4 prairies Co-operative Co-operative 
rs : Percentage Percentage Percentage 
« of Canada of prairies of Canada 
—s : 

I ook St oe ioe gt fae yt a, oot 32-3 13-6 4-4 
Ba it ign ee ate ge 36-2 14-6 5-3 
OL ele nt RS en te UE Sn! 38-6 15-6 6-0 
SM ten es ee ow es Ee a 38-6 16-5 6-4 
(1944 Rea eos cic Saks aes Mee ae ere Je. 39-3 17-2 6-8 
MR Sc es SR ee 35-0 19-7 6-8 

Re iy ee eS 34-6 19-7 6-8 

3 Se Sets eS oe ee en re ee 32-6 19-3 6-3 
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Mr. Monsr: The first page of that exhibit shows the total production of 
gutter for Saskatchewan, that is in the second column— 

Mr. Lesace: Will you wait until we have that before us, please. 

Mr. Moner: Certainly. Mr. Chairman, I think this would also be the 
appropriate time to file as Exhibit 57, the statement of earnings of the 
Saskatchewan Co-Operative Creamery Association Limited. This exhibit will 
-work in with Exhibit 56, and I think members of the committee will find it 
interesting. I suggest that it be filed now as Exhibit 57. 


2. 
ts 


Exuisir No. 57: Butter department earnings, Saskatchewan Co-Operative 
a Creamery Association Limited. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PRICES 
SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
BUTTER DEPARTMENT EARNINGS 


> 


Period Earnings Earnings Per Pound 

Cents 
29 February, 1940—l1 months ............... $ 60,679 08 0-57 
28 February, 1941—.12 months ............... 110,184 16 0-92 
28 February, 1942—12 months ............... 184,504 46 12 
28 February, 1943—l2 months................ 228,518 34 1-28 
29 February, 1944—12 months ............... 81,444 69 0-41 
28 Hebruary; 1945—12 months ...2.0.¢0.25 0... 37,968 20 0-18 
28. February, 1946—12 months ...............% 34,532 64 0-17 
31 Decemiber, 1946—10 months ............... 93,441 68 0-55 
pia Wecembers 1947— 12 emonths! yonosct esl. o 8: 318,143 40 1-74 


Monthly Butter Department Earnings subject to adjustment at end of business year to 
cover patron indexing cost and pension plan. 


. 1946 - 1947 1948 

ACAD VET Og SR RN ON Loss §$ 15,184 17 $ 1,324 97 $ 17,124 32 
HUCOU MALTY Ua.s.. cw cle dered e oss 434 09 Loss 20,378 33 
MIEN e — hitse hs clave bie wiohece Loss 7,720 63 Loss 2,224 93 
STOLE se ie cae ae od a 27,030 52 Loss 3,575 89 
; UN LTS 6 Sy OPE AS Sees CU aD 3,936. 91 28,657 53 
1) cue, Se ee iam ES iy alee 56,020 72 108,717 87 
Te 9 RAE ps Nd ae 53,459 87 53,933 44 
IGE G6 ie Bice, RE eco ae 14,532 06 149,310 85 
September ........... Loss S2138823 49,047 13 
EE MONCTN ss, Sekt ie eats 639 49 10,945 84 
INovemiber™: 665 i rec Loss 11,337 34 19,158 39 
December <0. csiciec. oon Loss 29,794 69 Loss 50,3844 33 


Mr. Maysank: Is there a statement here showing the location of the various 
30 units of your organization? 


Mr. Moner: No, but the witness could tell us that if you wish to have it, 
We could have it mimeographted and given out to you tomorrow. 


_ The Cuamman: I am just wondering, we are getting into evidence now which 
is very germane to this committee, and I presume when you call each of the 
witnesses you are going to produce corresponding tables? 

Mr. Monet: Yes. 

The Cuatmrman: I wonder if this should not go right into the record. 


Mr, Mayspank: Oh, yes. I would recommend that. We have done that in 
some cases. 


The CHarrman: I think this should go right into the record. 
Mr. Maysanx: I think we should take it as though we had read it in right 
now. 
_ The Cuarmman: Is that agreed? 
Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 
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By Mr. Monet: ae | 

Q. Then, Mr. Turnbull, for the benefit of members of the committee, would 
you explain what these figures mean on the first page of Exhibit 56?—A. The 
figures on the first page, at the top of the page we show the province of Saskatche- 
wan total creamery butter production for the years 1940 to 1947. We show the 
poundage of butter make of our association as such, and the percentage that 
they are to the provincial total ranging from 40-6, as was mentioned this morning, 
to 50-8 in 1947. In the middle section we show the make for the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Creamery (it is a repetition) in each of the same years, 1940 to 
1947. We show you all the butter sales within the province and the percentage 
of our butter in each of those years that was sold outside of the province or in 
carload lots—that we have also referred to. In the bottom section we show the 
percentage of the total Canadian butter make in each of those years made in. 
the three prairie provinces, the percentage that our association made to that 
total, and the percentage that our make represents of the total Canadian butter 
production in each of those years. ; 

Mr. Winters: Is any distinction made between winter make and summer 
make? : 

The Witness: No. . 


Mr. Monet: So that the figure 50:8 which appears for the year 1947 at 
the end of the third column would represent the total make by your corporation 
of the whole production of butter in Saskatchewan? 


The Witness: In that year. | 
Mr. Maysanx: May I ask a question there, or should I wait? 
Mr. Moner: Go ahead. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. It would appear, Mr. Turnbull, that the province of Saskatchewan over 
the years has been producing this butter make—that is your first column. It: 
would likewise appear from your second column that nearly all of the increase 
in Saskatchewan is your own; is that right?—A. That is right. That is due in 
part to changes in plant facilities. We have acquired additional plants or 
creameries. Ca 

Q. I see. It may be common to the thirty units you now have, but if you. 
look back over the years you can see that it would have been less. Would 
‘that not in part account for the increase that you show in your own column; 
and is that what you mean?—A. No. I mean for example there are 63 creameries | 
in Saskatchewan at the present time. That figure has ruled over a number of 
years, I can’t tell you offhand how long but quite a number of years. At one 
time we had 21 of these creameries. Last year we operated 30, we owned 30, 
so that our figures go up not so much because we are getting more production 
from the plants but because we control more of the plants. bea 

Mr. Irvine: As a matter of fact your butter make for the province is down 
very considerably in 1947. q 

Mr. Maypanx: Well, it is up from the commencing figure. I jumped from) 
one to the other. ; by 

Mr. Irvine: But much larger in the middle years, 1942, 1943 and 1944. | 

: . ae 

Mr. Maygpank: That is right. 4 
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By Mr. Maybank: ‘a 
Q. Now, dealing with the question of shipments outside the province. That 


has dropped, your own percentage has dropped from the first year to now. | 


Do you know whether that is peculiar to your organization or has that shipment 
outside of the province been kept up or taken up by those organizations which ar 
not comprised in your own?—A. I would say, sir, that our trend is the provincia 
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trend for the whole industry; that is, in recent years, there has been more 
reamery butter consumed in the province than in the early war years. 

- Q. Is it a fact, then, that more consumption in Saskatchewan accounts for 
the drop in export out of Saskatchewan?—A. Creamery butter replacing dairy 
butter. 
 Q. Yes, in consumption?—A. Yes. 


ae By Mr. Monet: 

_ Q. While we are at this stage, can you give us now the number of plants 
or units operated by you during the years 1940 to 1947 inclusive?—A. I have that. 
43 Q. Would you give us the number of plants for 1940, so we can write it 
down opposite the year?—A. 1940, 21. 


Q. 19417—A. 24. 
Q. 1942?—A. 25. 
Q. 19432?—A. 25. 
Q. 19442?—A. 25. 
Q. 1945?—A. 31. 
Q. 1946?—A. 31. 
Q. 19472?—A. 30. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. According to the total at the top, in 1947 you produced 50-8 per cent of 
the total production in Saskatchewan. Then, the statement shows your sales 
im the province are only about 27 per cent or a little better. What is the reason 
that your sales in the province are not in proportion to your share of the produc- 
tion?—A. Our competition in the industry within the province of Saskatchewan 
largely lies in the cities which are the larger creamery butter consuming areas. 
The city creameries sell a larger percentage of creamery butter in relation to 
the whole than do the country creameries. We have the misfortune or the 
good fortune, depending on how you look at it, to control a large percentage 
of the country creameries where creamery butter sales are not large. 


By Mr. Monet: 

QQ. Turning to page 2 of this exhibit 56, Mr. Turnbull, I understand that 
there you have given the information requested for the years 1939, 1940, 1943 and 
1944; that is on page 3, and for 1946 and 1947 the information is on page 4. 
Would you explain to the members of the committee this statement which has 
been filed as Exhibit 56?—A. Yes, in the first column you see the months. In 
the second column, the on hand, in pounds of butter on the first of the month: 
the third column gives the quantity of creamery butter made or manufactured 
during that month. Then, we show the net sales. Our within the province sales” 
are referred to as “inside” in the form and our export sales as outside the 
province. In the last column we show our on hand in pounds of butter at the end 
of that month. That covers the columns completed on the first page. 

_ Q. Now, taking the year 1946, Mr. Turnbull, the month of August, we see 
the inventory at the end of the month was 1,148,094 pounds of butter. Then, we 
find that the amount of butter on hand in August of 1947 was 1,480,833 pounds. 
The Cuarrman: That is for September. : 
Mr. Harkness: It is for the end of August and the 1st of September. 
Mr. Monet: I have here August, 1,480,833 pounds. 
_ Mr. Maypanx: Are you reading the statement for the inventory at the end 
of the month or the beginning of the month? 


By Mr. Monet: 
| Q. Is that statement for the end of the month or the beginning of the month? 
—A. In the right hand column, it is for the end of the month. 


~ 
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Q. Taking the inventory for the end of the month of August, 1946, which is| 
the last column, it shows the total on hand as 1,148,094 pounds, as compared with 
1,480,833 for 1947. Would you explain the difference in the inventory on hand— 
at that time to the committee?—A. I would first point out that the difference 
is not very large, involving some 300,000 odd pounds. It is less than 10,000 
pounds per plant. There is a partial reason why there is that difference in the 
figures, and it was even more pronounced, I think, at the end of July and in June. 
We are a producer organization owned and controlled by our members. We are 
manufacturing creamery butter in a province where, under suitable weather 
conditions, we can grow grain very readily. Grain prices have—well, you are 
familiar with grain prices over the last twelve months. — 
As a result of, and facing the declining production which you observed on- 

the first page, there, in 1944, there was a continuous urge to do what we could 
to keep our dairy production or cream production ‘at the highest possible level. 
We did not view cream prices or we did not consider cream prices arising out of, 
the butter market about August 1 as sufficiently satisfactory to protect our 
productive position. In other words, we were trying to bring about a situation” 
from which a higher return might be made to the producer in the form of a daily 
price. That explains why, during the months of June, July and August, possibly, 
our stocks were slightly higher than they were in the previous year. We were 
deliberately withholding a small quantity of butter from the market in the hope 
that it might assist in working the market up to a level where a more satisfactory 
daily price would come back to our producers, in the hope of keeping them 
interested in dairy production for a longer period of time than might otherwise 
prove to be the case. 4 
Q. Did you wait a long time before releasing that butter, Mr. Turnbull? 
You used that expression, you just said you were holding it?—A. I would say” 
not, sir, in that during the month of September our production was in excess of 
2 million pounds and we actually reduced our holdings at the end of September 
to 1,360,000 pounds. In other words, we sold 120,000 pounds, in round figures, 
more than we made during the month of September. - 
Q. Would I be correct in saying that you kept on decreasing your holdings 
until the end of the year? I mean, your holdings would keep on decreasing | 
through that time?—A. They did not decrease very much in December. F 
Q. I mean, they decreased between the months of October and November? 
—A. In fact, they actually went up 500 pounds. Yes. | 
Q. I mean, your holdings at the end of the month?—A. That is right. a 

X 

By Mr. Maybank: 4 
Q. Did this holding policy have the desired effect at the time? Did the 
price go up?—A. It did. Fs 
Q. What was the price recorded at that time when you were holding for a 
rise?—A. Well, that has been submitted, I guess, in previous evidence. I am 
working from my own records here. | 
Mr. Lesace: We have that in table 6. ce 

; 


By Mr. Maybank: : 

- Qu Tt is probably in the evidence before the committee, but your recollec- | 
tion of this period when you were holding is that the operation was successful 
in that it did bring a higher price? Is that your recollection?—A. I would say 
during ree period the market advanced somewhere between four and five cents | 
a pound, i 
Q. It would not be entirely due to what you were holding, I presume?—— 

A. I would not think so. 


3 . 


| 
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” _Q. Because it is only 332,000 pounds; is that not right?—A. More than 
the year before? 


On Yes. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Did you have sales for it but just held it?—A. We could have sold irs 
but we held it. 
Q. You held it in the hope you would get an increased price?—A. In the 
hope we would help work the market higher. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. The sales you would have made at that time would have been to whole- 
salers who would have kept that butter in stock, for the most part?—A. That is 
correct; it would not have gone into consumption. 

Q. It would not have gone into consumption at that time?—A. That is 


correct. 


Q. Could I refer the witness to table 6 of Exhibit 52? I do not know 
whether you have seen it, Mr. Turnbull, but it is a table of retail prices—no, 
the Montreal wholesale price in 1947. In the last line you will see that, from 
July to September the price advanced 10 cents and not 5. 


Mr. Irvine: Is that Exhibit 52? 
The Witness: Oh yes, but I was referring, sir, to August, 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. It would be 5 cents in August, but 10 cents in September?—A. Yes, 


as a matter of fact, this table shows it to be about 54. 


Q. 55 cents in August and 10 cents in September?—-A. Yes. 

Mr. Maysanx: I believe my question related to the figures which were for 
August. It would appear that you sold a little more in the next month, Septem- 
ber and, even if the price did go up in September, it does not follow that you 
were getting the top prices all the time. Is that a correct statement? 

The Wirness: Our reduced stocks in September would indicate we were 


free sellers to the extent of our make during that month. We were not holding. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. The only time you were holding was from May, June and July— 
A. June and July, in the main. 
Q. Then, in August you reduced your inventory a little bit, but very 


_ definitely, I think it could be called hoarding to obtain a price. What would 


you say to that?—A. We would call it orderly marketing, as a producer 
organization. 


Q. You did hold off a considerable amount in order to raise the price. 
I am not saying that is not the general practice, but according to the evidence 
here that would be the interpretation of it, would it not?—A. I doubt that we 


held off half a million pounds because we would first have to have three quarters 


of a million as our working stock. We have not got any to sell when we 
have that. 

Q. In May, you had a working stock of 907,000 some odd pounds. Then, 
you increased your holdings in June to 1,076,000 pounds. Then, the next month 
you still increased your holdings to 1,311,000 odd pounds. You then began to 
sell—no, that very month you began to sell when you obtained the higher 


_ price?—A. Where are you getting those figures from? 


es 


~ 


et 


Mr. Winters: You are looking at 1946. 
Mr. Jounston: That is true, but the same thing applies, in principle, in 


the year 1947. 
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The CuHarrman: Is not the significant thing that we ought to follow up at 
this stage the question which came out of Mr. Lesage’s question and which was 
not followed up? The witness has said there were buyers available at this time 
when they were holding. 

Mr, Lesace: Yes, but I asked the witness whether those buyers were whole- 
salers and the answer was, yes. This butter would not have gone into con- 
sumption at that time. My comment on that would be that I would rather 
have the producers hold the butter than the wholesaler, if there is a profit to 
be made. 

The CHairMAN: That may be, but should we not follow it up by finding 
out whether the available buyers were all wholesalers? 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. 

The CuHartrMAN: Potential buyers? 

Mr. Jounston: It would make no difference, it was being held and it does 
not make any difference whether the co-operative was holding it or the 
wholesaler. 

Mr. Lesace: We cannot forget butter has to be stored for wintertime. It is 
not necessarily holding if the figure keeps much along the same lines each year 
with respect to a given co-operative or producer. 

Mr. Maysank: I suggest perhaps the members are attaching a moral sig- 
nificance to this evidence a little too soon. The witness has been perfectly frank 
in saying that the co-operative held this butter for a certain purpose. He thinks 
such holding had some result and I must say I would not draw any moral con- 
clusions. It is purely a factual matter as far as it goes and the possibility of 
where the butter might have gone has no place, it seems to me, in this purely 
statistical inquiry. 

Mr. Jounston: I would not like the committee to understand that I was 
drawing any moral conclusion, I was drawing a logical conclusion. 

Mr. Maysanx: It was not you that I had in mind, Mr. Johnston, it was Mr. 
Lesage. Mr. Lesage was arising too quickly to the defence of the co-operative 
when it was not being attacked. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Johnston said it was hoarding and I just made the point 
clear that it was not hoarding. 

Mr. Irvine: I cannot see any sign of hoarding here. In 1946, in the month of 
September, they had on hand an inventory of 1,233,000 pounds and in the 
corresponding month of 1947 the figure is 1,360,000. There is a very small margin 
between the two years and in 1946 I presume the ceiling was on and it would not 
result in any holding. 


Mr. Harkness: The point is the witness has said they did hold some of this 


butter for a specific purpose which he described as “marketing in a more orderly | 


way.” 

The Cuamrman: And also it was held to get a higher price. 

Mr. Harkness: Yes, and I think we should accept what the witness has 
said and that it was for such a purpose. 

Mr. Maypank: The witness has not evinced any signs of turpitude as yet, 
and I do not think any such conclusion should be drawn at this stage. 


The CHAIRMAN: ‘That is a matter which is measured in each case—each 
case must stand on its own feet. The witness has said a certain amount of 
butter was held for an acknowledged purpose of obtaining a higher price and 


4 


Mr. Lesage has elicited that butter was for the wholesalers, Now were the only 


available buyers wholesalers? 


The Wirness: Before I answer that question sir, I would wish to know _ 


what you mean by ‘wholesalers’? 
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The Cuairman: People like the packing houses. 

The Witness: In my view most of the available buyers—I would say all 

the available buyers—would be wholesalers. There might have been creamery 

men among them, those are men engaged in the same business we are but who 

_ are located in Ontario or Quebec instead of Saskatchewan. They might have 

~ been packers or creamery men but they were of that type of buyer. 

d Mr. Jounston: Would your records show to whom you made sales? 

4 The Wirness: Definitely, but I have not got them with me. 

mn The Cuatrman: The reporter cannot get down what two members of the 

_ committee are saying at the same time. I do not know which one he is taking. 

Mr. Harkness: Some of the buyers may be chain stores—just following up 

_ the chairman’s question regarding people who are buyers in the wholesale sense— 

_ some of them might have been chain stores and therefore retail outlets? 

bi The Witness: We sell carlots of butter through brokers to chain stores. 
Mr. MacInnis: Would it be sold at wholesale prices to the chain stores? 
The Wrrness: It would be sold at the market price for Toronto, Montreal, 

_ or Vancouver, whichever the case might be. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. I understand the clients at that time who were after you to buy butter 
were in your judgment anxious to have it for storing purposes and not for 
immediate consumption?—A. It would be difficult to make a 100 per cent 
accurate statement on that point as we were in a surplus production period at 
_ that particular time. It would, however, be a reasonably correct statement to say 
- we assume most of the buyers were buying for storage purposes. 
| Q. And that is why you kept it until the price went up, and then you sold 
_to those people who wanted to buy it for storage?—A. We felt we might as well 
hold it as against them holding it, and we had a specific purpose, as I have 
already stated, for holding it. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Did you have any demand from wholesalers to purchase butter at that 
_time?—A. Oh, indeed we did. 
Q. Can you give the names for the members of the committee?—A. I have 
no knowledge of who was inquiring except where a sale was made. 


Mr. JoHNston: Would the witness not have knowledge from his books? 
If a wholesaler wrote in asking for a million pounds of butter, or whatever the 
amount happened to be, you would have a record? You might refuse the sale 
but you would have a record. 
The Wirness: The majority of sales are conducted via the telephone. If 
they wrote, the answer would be yes, but very few sales were made in that 
manner. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Can you recollect, Mr. Turnbull, if you had many requests from the whole- 
Salers—A, Inquiry was quite active through brokers. We did not deal directly 
with the wholesalers. 

Q. But the demand was quite large?—A. That is right. 

Q. The supply was quite low, or getting low?—A. No, the supply at that 
time was fairly satisfactory. ‘ 

-. Q. Was there not a shortage foreseen at that time?—A. There was a 
shortage contemplated by some. 

___Q. So I would fancy you would have requests from large wholesalers to buy 
butter?—A. We had daily requests from brokers asking us to offer at a price. 
That is the way we do business. 


?: 


L 
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‘Q. Did they actually mail you bids and offer you prices?—A. There were 
many bids made that we declined. 
Mr. Winters: Did you offer at a price in those days? 


The Wrrness: We did a certain amount of that, the proof being that in © 


the months of August and September our stocks declined, which means we did 
sell our production of that month. 

Mr. Lesage: Would you look at the sales for June, July, and August? 

The CuarrMan: Are you going on to another subject matter? 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. No, no, it is the same thing. The largest volume of your sales was in 


June and July, is that right—A. 1947? 

Q. Yes, 1947—A. That is correct 

Q. Now in May, June, and July, the price was 49$—in June it was 493, 
in July it was 49%, is that correct?—A. Right. ; 

Q. About 50 cents wholesale price in Montreal, so the bulk of the sales made 
in June and July were to wholesalers for storing purposes? 

Mr. Jounston: Oh, he would not know that. 

The Witness: I can only express an opinion, I do not know. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. What is your opinion?—A. My opinion is that 50 per cent or more of Fi 


those sales represented butter that subsequently went into storage. 
Q. It represented butter which went into storage, and it was sold to whole- 
salers, the packing companies?—A. Yes. 


Q. Are Swift’s and Canada Packers your clients for butter?—A. Anyone © 


in Canada who desires a car of butter and who will pay the market price is a 
client. 


get 


Q. Were they your clients in 1947?—A. We sold butter through the brokers 


to Swift’s and to Canada Packers. 


Q. How much was the volume?—A. It was not very large to Swift’s to my ~ 


knowledge, but there was a fair volume to Canada Packers. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Did you say you were selling it at market prices?—A. Oh, definitely. 
Q. In some of those cases where you refused to sell did you refuse because 
they were not offering you the market price or was it because you wanted to hold 


it a little longer?—A. We refused to sell because their conception of the market — 


price was not the same as our conception. 
Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, may I draw attention to exhibit No. 56 


and you will note on the second page for the years 1939 and 1940 the holdings — 
at the end of the month are shown there. If you take the next page, 1943 and — 
1944, you will find the pattern corresponds. Before I go on may I ask why the © 


years 1941 and 1942 are not here. 
Mr. Monet: I think I can answer that. When we requested this information 


we had no reason to ask for any particular year and we felt that it would be ~ 
sufficient if we picked out 1939 and 1940, immediately after the war started, 


and then 1943 and 1944, and then 1946 and 1947. 
Mr. MactInnis: That is quite satisfactory. Now in 1939 and 1940 there 
was no price control while in 1943 and 1944 there was price control. When you 


turn again to the third page you will find the pattern corresponds in those _ 
uncontrolled years to the period in 1946 and 1947 where there was no control. — 


Mr. Jounston: I would not think so. 
The CuHamman: What do you mean by pattern? 
Mr. MacInnis: The figures are almost identical. 
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Mr. Irvine: They are higher in 1939. 


Mr. Jounston: The holdings in 1943-44, except for three months in 1943 
were much higher than in 1946 and 1947. 


‘Mr. Lesage: In 1943-44? 
Mr. MacInnis: They were much higher. 
Mr. Jounston: The inventory at the end of the month was higher. 


Mr. MacInnis: No, no no. In the two years there are five times where it 
went over the million, and the statement is pretty much the opposite. 


Mr. Jounston: No. | 
Mr. Lesacu: Yes, I think it is opposite. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Mr. Turnbull you have just answered Mr. Lesage to the effect that you 
sold some butter to Swift’s and a fair volume to Canada Packers. Would it be 
possible for you to give us the dates of those sales, and the price for which the 


butter was sold. I presume you could not do it today but would you be kind 


enough to send us that information?—A. I could give the information on some 
aaa but not in all cases because we do not know in all cases to whom the butter 
is sold. 

Q. No, but could you give us all the sales you made to Canada Packers from 
May to December 1947, and all the sales made to Swift’s; the quantity, the 
dates, and the sale price?—A. During what period? 

Q. Let us say from the Ist of April 1947 to the Ist of February 1948. 
Would you give the dates of the sale, the number of pounds sold, and the price 
at. which the butter was sold? Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether you 
_ would want to ask Mr. Turnbull to come back to provide that information? 

The (CHarrMAN: You could send it by wire. 

Mr. Jounston: Lest there be any misunderstanding about the holdings 
mentioned a moment ago, I say that generally speaking they were less in 1946 
and 1947. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is the point I was trying to make. 1946-1947 
corresponds closely to 1939-40. 

Mr. Jounston: Other than the fact the holdings were more in the last two 
years. 

Mr. MacInnis: No, they were more in 1940. 

The CuarrMan: The information that counsel has asked for could perhaps 
be sent to us by telegram. You are hoping to get away tonight, Mr. Turnbull, 
and it is desirable that we have the information by Thursday. 

The Wirness: I arrive home Thursday night if I get away tonight. 

The CuarrMan: Thursday or Friday because we may have some witnesses 
here then. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Could you phone for the information and give instructions?—A. I could 
phone. 

Mr. Moner: Could you phone tonight before you leave because I may say 
at this time—I think the chairman will allow me to say this—that if it is at all 
possible Mr. Turnbull would like to leave tonight. He has been here already 
over ten days but it, of course, depends on whether members of the committee 
will be finished with him. If you will wire tonight to your manager or whoever 
it is and ask him to send us that information we might get it by Thursday 
morning. I think it would be very useful for us if we had it by Thursday 
morning. 

The Wrirness: I will do that. 
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The CHarrMAN: Is the question complete? You have asked for Canada 


Packers and Swift’s. 
Mr. Monet: Canada Packers and Swift’s, and also I would like any other 
wholesalers. : 
The Witness: That is impossible. We would have to send you all our car 
files. . 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Can you tell us how much you sold Olive & Dorion in Montreal?— 
A. I do not think we sold Olive & Dorion any. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Lovell and Williams?—A. I do not think we sold them any. 

Q. J.C. Edwards and Company?—A. I do not think we sold them any. 

Q. A. A. Hare?—A. A few cars. 

Mr. MacInnis: I wonder if we can get over the difficulty this way, by asking 
for the names of those to whom they sold over a certain amount, 500 or 1,000 
pounds, something like that. Would that be satisfactory? 

The Witness: There are 40,000 pounds in a car. 

Mr. Jounston: Say 40,000; that is a carload. 

Mr. MacInnis: I had those figures in my own mind. 


By Mr. Monet: : 

Q. You said you recollect having sold some to A. A. Hare?—A. I am of 
the opinion a few sales were made to A. A. Hare. 

Q. Would you include those in the information we are asking for? Have 
you some remarks you would like to make?—A. With your permission I should 
like to speak to the point raised when it was pointed out that there was a 
similarity between the stock trends in our case comparing 1946 and 1947 with 
1939, but which was not the case in 1943 and 1944. The main explanation on 
1943 and 1944 as to the difference in stocks is that the government at that time 
was in charge of distribution in many of those months, and we were co-operating 
to the best of our ability. They were obtaining permits which we could not get 
as a business concern. They were shipping 20,000-pound cars when we had to 
ship 40,000. That situation, to a considerable extent, accounts for the difference 
in our stock figures in 1943 and 1944. We were only able to get down to those 
figures because of the fact the government was in charge of distribution and 
obtaining privileges under wartime conditions which we did not have extended 
to us in 1946 and 1947. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Did you make application for those same privileges and were you 
refused?—-A. We made application. I will not say we were refused. They 
declined to act accordingly. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Mr. Turnbull, I should like to refer now to exhibit 57 which is described 
as butter department earnings of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery Asso- 
ciation Limited. Would you explain briefly to the members of the committee the 
figures that are listed there on the first part of this exhibit?—A. The figures listed 
there are for our business periods which you will notice are fiscal years, business 
years, which change little. They show our total butter department earnings in 
each of those periods. That is a converted figure in that our earnings are all on the 
basis of butter fat, and our cream shippers share in the earning of our ice cream 


department and milk and cream departments so I have had to convert our state- — 
ment back into terms of butter. In other words, what I am trying to say is © 


this is converted. We have no balance sheet which would give you those figures. 
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_ group in terms of butter. On that basis the earnings are shown for each period. 
‘The first one is 11 months ending February 28. Our business year ended at the 
end of February until December, 1946. In the last column I show you our 
. het earnings per pound of butter in cents, the first figure being slightly over half 
— acent a pound. The second figure— 
ee The Cuarrman: I suggest to the members of the committee this is very 
significant. I am not calling attention to this particular company, but these 
figures are very significant when we get into a comparative basis. 
Mr. Moner: I must state at this stage the same questionnaire has been sent 
to all those who will be summoned. The same question has been asked, and we 
do hope we will get the same information. : 


The Cuatrman: If we do not get it one way we will get it another way. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Would you carry on now, Mr. Turnbull—A. I think that is a satis- 
factory explanation of the first section. 

Q. This would show then that during this period from 1940 to 1947 your 
minimum earnings per pound net would have been 0-17 for the period ending 
February 28, 1946?—A. Correct. 

Q. And the highest would be for the year ended December 31, 1947, which 
is 1-742—A. Correct. 


r By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Is that your net earnings per pound after your pension plan and other 
things were taken out?—A. Yes. There is a partial estimate with respect to 
1947 but the other figures are net. 

Mr. Irvine: 1942 and 1943 are fairly comparable to 1947. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. We have 1-21 and 1-28 for those two years just mentioned by Mr. Irvine. 
—A. That is right. 
Q. Now, as to the second part of exhibit 57— 
Mr. Lesace: Would it be all right to ask questions on the first part now? 
Do you intend to ask any, Mr. Monet? 5 
q Mr. Monet: That is all on the first part. I have no more questions on the 
_ first part. I should ask one more. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. This would be your net profit? The 1947 figure of 1-74 would be the net 
profit per pound of butter?—A. Available for allocation back to our members. 
Q. That was returned to your members?—A. Available to be returned. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. That was one of my questions, but I should like to know now why the 
net profit in 1947 was much higher than in 1946. Will you tell us the reason 
_ why?—A. On a rising butter market which, of course, we had in 1947, the 

manufacturer of butter, more particularly buying cream as we do in the west, 
is ina much happier position than when the market is going the other way. We 
_ buy that cream daily on the basis of the market. It takes ten days or more to 
_makeacar. If the market goes down you lose financially. If the market goes up 
_ you make money despite yourself. In 1947, as you know, from the middle of 

July approximately right to the end of the year there was a steady upward 
_ progress in price. That is the main reason. 
i Q. Would it be all right to ask now what was the average payment to 
_ producers per month in 1947 in butter fat?—A. I could give you our exact prices 


7 have taken the figures on our balance sheet and worked them back for this 
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but I think that question is answered by the previous exhibit, table 5, where © 


they show the prices. 

Q. Yes, but we do not have them by month?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do we have them by months for 1947?—A. Oh yes. The first one is 
January, 1947, Saskatchewan, 48-6 cents. 

Q. Which table?—A. Table 5. 

Mr. Monet: There are four pages to that exhibit. 

Mr. Lesace: Oh yes, by month. 

Mr. Monet: The first page of table 5, the third column to the right. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. The amounts mentioned for Saskatchewan would be approximately the 
amounts received by your patrons?—A. Yes, approximately so. I would not 
disagree with those figures without making extensive calculations. They appear 
correct to me. 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Lesage, I suppose you have made the correction for the 
months of October and December? 


Mr. Lesace: I have. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Mr. Turnbull, was that net profit of 1-74 for the period ending December 
31, 1947 a fair profit in your opinion?—A. We would be delighted to receive it 
in future years. We considered it very satisfactory indeed. 

Q. I understand it was at least three times higher than for the previous 
year.—A. Yes, but we would say only about twice as high as a fair reasonable 
normal profit on a manufacturing operation as large as ours. 

Q. At all events, you were very satisfied with the result?—A. Indeed. 

Q. And would be very satisfied with the same result every year?—A. Well, 
in straight operating, yes, but we would not like to see the butter market do as 
it did this year because it could do the industry more harm than good. 

Q. But you consider it was a nice profit?——A. That is right. 

Q. Coming to the second section of exhibit 57 you have your monthly 
butter department earnings. I understand you have the earnings for each 
month of 1946 and 1947 as was requested of you?—A. That is what is set out. 

Q. Would you have any comments to make as to the last column, December, 
1947, where a loss of $50,344.33 is shown? Have you any comments to make on 
that?—A. The explanation of that is this, that we control all capital expenses, 
maintenance and repair items, for the thirty units in the central office in Regina. 
The bookkeeping entries after the work is done are provided by our office. In 
other words, the branches must send in a statement indicating the work 
done and the cost of the work and we give them the bookkeeping disposition. 

In the ordinary course of events these items would be spread over the 12- 
month period. Due to staff difficulties, delays with work and what-have-you in 
1947 these items are largely accumulated to December, and then the operation 
for the whole year was taken care of in one month. That is why we had a loss. 
We did not have an operating loss in the month of December. We only indicate 
one because of the fact that expense items for the whole twelve months were 
written off in that one month. The earnings of previous months should have 
been less or the loss more rather than showing an operating loss in December. 
Nevertheless that is the way it appears on our books. é 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you had not allowed for that kind of maintenance expense what 
would the figure have been? What would it have shown in that month?—A. 
I think it would have been ahout even, no loss and no profit. 
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By Mr. Johnston: 

4 Q. Would that loss not have accumulated just from April because in April 
- you did show a loss? Therefore I imagine you had your accounts straight at 
that time?—A. That is not correct, sir. That December figure includes items 


right from the 1st of February for certain. Our loss should have been larger in 
_ February, March and April. 
Q. Then that loss should be shown as a partial loss?—A. Pardon? 
; Q. The loss in February, March and April is just a partial loss?—A. Yes. 
I have explained the abnormal figure for December. 
Q. That makes the one in December seem large in comparison with the 
others?—A. That is right. 
Q. Because the figure in December was not complete?—A. We had operating 
losses aside from those expense items during those three months of 1947. 


By Mr. Monet: . 
Q. Is it possible, Mr. Turnbull, that some wholesalers in the butter business 
or some manufacturers would write down a net profit of say 10 cents a pound of 
butter sometimes last fall the way the market was going? 
Mr. Jounston: I did not get the question. What was the question? 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Is it possible that some people in the butter business, some trade people 
in the butter business, wholesalers or manufacturers, could have made a profit of 
Rees a pound of butter during last fall on account of the market acting as 
it did? 

: The CuarrmMan: Would you mind, Mr. Monet, if I suggested a question 
there? 3 

Mr. Monet: Not at all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman: Would you have been satisfied if you had received 10 
cents instead of 1-74? How would you have felt? You would have been in 
heaven, wouldn’t you? 

The Wirness: No, we would not if it were 10 cents because I would lose 

“my job. I would not be paying a fair initial price. 

Mr. Winters: Would there not be a difference in the 10-cent price and 

that figure of 1-74 to which you referred? 

The Cuarrman: I had in mind earnings. 

Mr. Winters: Which is quite a different thing. This is after overhead and 
all other operating expenses have been charged. 

The CuHatrMan: That is right. 

Mr. Winters: Now, might I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan: Yes. 


By Mr. Winters: 

_ _Q. Do you buy any butter as such or do you manufacture your own?—- 
Ne manufacture all our own. We do not buy or trade in anybody else’s 
utter. 

Q. Do you know on the average what it costs you to produce a pound 
of butter?—A. We know the exact amount. 

Q. How much does it cost you to produce a pound of butter?—A. You 
name any period within the last two years. 

Q. Let us take the month of June, 1947? 

Mr. Lesage: Let us start with May. 

Mr, Winters: All right, start with May. 

The Witness: The month of May, 1947, our average manufacturing cost— 
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Mr. Winters: Yes, just labour, materials but not overhead. . x 
The Wrrness: Power, light, water and everything—2-9 cents. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. 2:9 cents?—A. That was on average. We have 30 plants. During that 
month our minimum cost at any one plant was 1-8 cents a pound and our | 
maximum cost at any one plant was—I think it is correct to say 4-5 cents. ; 

Q. Does that include labour, material, ingredients and everything?—A. No. 
That is our manufacturing expense entirely aside from raw materials. 

Q. All right, how much does it cost you to lay down a pound of butter 
in your stock room on the average?—A. For that particular month it cost — 
us 45-6 cents on the average, which includes the 2-9 cent figure. 

Q. It includes all your administrative costs and handling charges of all — 
kinds?—A. That is right, 45:6 cents is our total cost. 

Q. For the month of May?—A. For the month of Mery 1947. 

Q. What would it be for the month of June? 

Mr. Jounstron: I think that information would be extremely valuable if the 
witness would table that as an exhibit because he has all the cost figures 
there for the various months. 

The Witness: I am not supposed to have them. This is for my own 
information. 


Mr. Winters: I don’t want it all; I just want one or two months. 


~The Wirness: These are my private operating records. It is all right. 
If you ask for it you shall get it. 


The CuarrMan: That is the right attitude. 


Mr. Lesace: Could you let us have the corresponding figure for the month — 
of June? 


The Witness: 45-6 cents, the same. 
Mr. Lesage: What about manufacturing costs? 


The Witness: 2:4 in June, with a minimum of 1-6 and at any one brane & 
a maximum at any one branch I think of 3-7. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. How would you account for the variation between minimum and maxi- | 
mum?—A. Your manufacturing costs largely depend on the individual no 
duction of that branch. If your branch makes 50,000 pounds of butter a week, — 
you will probably make it for 1-2 cents a pound. If you make 25, it nic : 
cost you 2-4. 

Q. It would depend on the vole}. That is the answer, volume. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. Mr. Turnbull said this morning, I think, he needed to get from a 4 cent 
to a cent, and I was not clear at the time whether he meant a mark-up or 
earnings per pound?—A. We aim at an earning per pound of 4 cent to not 
more than 1 cent. rs 

Q. Now, how much did you have to sell that butter at which cost you, 
laid down, 45. -6 cents? How much would you have to sell your May and June — 
production at which cost you 45:6 cents, to realize that earning?—A. Add a 

5 cent to whatever figure you use. A 4 cent gives us a 4 cent. 

Q. So, it is a straight mark- -up of a cent. There are no other charges? 
A. Ob no, ‘that is our cost and anything we get over that represents our margin. | 

Q. So, in order to realize a profit, you could have sold that at 46-6 cents 
per pound?—A, That would have given a one cent margin. 
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1 By ‘Mr. Lesage: 
~ Q. What is the cost of freight to Montreal on 1 pound of butter?—A. W ell, 
the average from Saskatchewan is just slightly under 3 cents a pound. 


_  Q. I want to compare that with table 6. I think, Mr. Winters, you will 
_have your answer there. 


i, By Mr. Winters: 


Q. What were the bids, in that period in which you were holding butter 
from the market?—A. Our average selling price for the month of June, on all 
butter sold, was 48-5 cents. That, I guess, reflects our bids. 

QQ. But you said during that time there were bids made by prospective 
_ customers which you did not honour because you did not feel the bids were 
high enough?—A. We did not feel the bids were high enough because our cream 
price was not sufficiently high at that time, in our opinion, to bring about the 
desired result in production. 

~~ Q. You were holding quite a stock of butter which cost you 45-6 cents a 
pound, and which you could have sold at a good profit at 46-6 cents a 
_ pound, but you did not choose to sell because people were not bidding enough for 
butter at that time. What were the bids running at? Could you tell me those 
bids you turned down?—A, That is indicated in that exhibit yesterday. At 
_ that particular time we were selling what butter we did sell on the Vancouver 
_market; it was not being sold in the east at all. I am speaking of the month 
of May and the fore part of June, and the price would approximate 50 cents 
“a pound, Montreal or Toronto. 

¢ Q. Then, you held that butter you say until you got a satisfactory price 
for it. What was the satisfactory price you did get for that 45-6-cent per pound 
-butter?—A. I cannot answer that without tracing the butter. What I intended 
to say, sir, was this. We felt the cream price at that particular time was too 
low, having a long-term supply picture in mind and not overlooking the wheat 
price in the province of Saskatchewan. Unless we could work the cream price 
up to a satisfactory point our production would continue to deteriorate. 

The Cuarman: We understand that, but it is not an answer to the question. 


a By Mr. Winters: 


% Q. You had a laid-down price of 45-6 cents and you needed the profit of 
1 cent, which would make a total of 46-6 cents. There was in addition a 
3-cent freight to Montreal which would make a total of 49-6 cents. Now I 
go back to your 46-6 cents, the price you needed to realize the profit you wanted, 
and you were apparently holding for a higher price. Now what price did you 
hold for, and what price did you get?—A. I cannot answer that question in terms 
of butter made in a specific month. The price we had in mind was one that 
would return a maximum of 55 cents to our cream shippers. 

x Q. Yes, but you had already manufactured this butter?—A. That is right. 

The Cuamman: And you were holding it? 


Mr. Winters: You were holding it so the cream was already taken care of 
for that butter? 


The Wirness: That is right. 


____ Mr. Harkness: The thing is, between any one of those two months you did 
Sell a million or two million pounds? 
The Wirness: Yes. 


Mr. Harkness: And you had another three or four hundred thonsand pounds 
that you could have sold but you did not? 

a The Witness: Yes. 
- The Cuairman: Mr. Winters wants to know the price at which that butter 
was sold. 
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Mr. Harkness: They sold between one and two million pounds at whatever 4 
the going price was, and I would say that the bid they turned down was the bid 
for the three or four hundred thousand pounds they had left. F 
Mr. Winters: Maybe he can give us that figure. If he can, let us have it. 


Mr. Harxness: I was just trying to get the thing speeded up a little. That 
is what you wanted? 


By Mr. Winters: : 
Q. Yes, because referring to table 6 of exhibit No. 52 we see from May — 
onwards a price rise which indicated there was a consumer demand which might 
be somewhat ahead of supply. During that period you were holding butter, — 
and in the face of that, you say if you had released the butter it would not _ 
- have gone beyond the wholesaler?—A. You are talking about the month of May? | 
Q. The period during which you were holding butter?—A. We were not 
holding butter in the month of May. : 
Q. Well, June and July?—A. In the month of June it could hardly be> 
holding; we were holding butter in that we made 2,593,820 pounds; we reduced 
our inventory 352,904 pounds, so we must have sold all we made at least and 
some that we had on hand, because the inventory at the end of the month was 
only 1,179,575 pounds. i 
Q. We will leave that, because you are the one that said you were holding» 
butter—A. In June and July? : 
Q. In June and July you held butter in the face of what seems to be an 
increase in price, according to table 6, which would indicate a good consumer 
demand. Then you made a statement which I find hard to reconcile, coming— 
from you, and that is if you had released butter it would not have gone beyond 
the wholesaler, who would have held it. Now what reason have you got for 
saying the wholesaler would have held it any more than you would have held 
it, in the face of what appears to be a good consumer demand? 
Mr. Lesage: Not a consumer demand? 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. It might be—A. In the first place maybe we are wrong in talking about 
holding. We might have sold more butter than .we did. We could have reduced 
our supplies but it is quite apparent that we sold more than we made in that 
particular month. | 

Q. Did you have more definite knowledge than that which you have given 
the committee that wholesalers were buying for the primary purpose of hoarding 
it?—A. No, the only knowledge I have on that is during the months of June, 
July and August, the surplus production, or most of the butter bought by the_ 
deficiency provinces, goes into storage. It does not all go into storage but most 
of the butter bought from the prairies goes into storage. Now I cannot go 
beyond that statement, and the statement is based on long-term experience. 

Q. You said there was quite an active demand from the wholesalers during” 
that time that you were holding butter?—A. Yes. % 

Q. I will ask you again can you say at what price they were bidding?—A. 
Yes. Vancouver was bidding about 494 to 524 cents; on June 20 they were 
bidding about 524 cents. ei 

Q. Then if you had wished to realize only between a 4 and 1 cent it would) 
have paid you to sell then?—A. That is correct but that 4 of 1 cent refers to) 
the total average over any 12-month period. You cannot work as close as any 
one month. - 

Q. You were trying to average it over the year?—A. That is right. mn 

Q. On the basis of the offers you had every reason to sell at that time?—A. 
That is correct. ra 

Q. Do you feel then you were not holding out for a higher price but to. 
average it over the year, to realize a 1 cent profit on the over-all operation? — 

, 
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A. At that time we were not thinking in terms of margin of profit, we were 

hinking in terms of getting the butter market up to a level which would maintain 

_ production in the province of Saskatchewan in competition with grain prices. 

’ Q. It seemed to have been all right there with quotations of 494 and 
60 cents. 

3 The Cuarrman: Mr. Winters, you have not got the answer you are after. 
We understand why. You have told us the reason why you wanted the price 

up to a certain level, but the question Mr. Winters is asking is not quite the 
same. You accepted certain bids. What bids did you turn down? 

a The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I think as far as I can go there is to say 
we had definite capital limitations. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am not asking you why you turned them down. I am not criticizing. 
We just want the facts. We would like to get some idea what those bids were. 
—A. I cannot tell you what bids we turned down. I ean only tell you what 
sales—I cannot do that either, but I can tell you the price at which sales were 
generally made. I cannot tell you the bids that were turned down. 
st . You do not keep a record of that?—A. No. 
Q. When you say Vancouver, who do you mean in Vancouver?—A. It 
might be Canada Packers. It might be Swift Canadian Company. It might 
be Burns and Company. It might be a chain store. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Burns and Company are from Winnipeg?—A. The head office is Calgary. 
Q. I have a few more questions. Mr. Turnbull, would you tell the members 
of the committee what, in your opinion, were the main reasons for the substantial 
increase in the price of butter during the period of last year from June to 
December inclusive?—A. There were a number of reasons. As has already been 
indicated during the forepart of the season, subsequent to decontrol which took 
place on June 9, up to the first. week in August there was very little change. 
‘That situation might be attributed to a lack of adequate storage space in 
‘Montreal and Toronto, and it could certainly in part be attributed to uncertainty 
In the industry as to production and consumption prospects. We had just 
Moved out of an era of control, and we were feeling our way along, Nobody 
knew the answers. Everybody was trying to do a little guessing. 

I think most of this information has come out before. On August 10 when 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures were released it appeared to indicate 
a high level of disappearance without a relative increase in production. It was 
at that point, or thereabouts, that the price started to rise fairly consistently. 
There were, of course, unfavourable weather conditions here in the east, I 
believe, last spring which had some considerable bearing on the long-term 
possibilities and suggested to many there might be a production deficiency on 
that account. 

Then the production of stock reports as released by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics during September, October, November and December, all indicated 
the continuation of a high level of consumption without a relative increase in 
production. In order to obtain supplies the butter industry on a free market 
was more or less compelled to purchase at higher prices. There was, of course, 
an interruption in the price trend between October 1 and October 29. I think 
that might be attributed to uncertainty again on the part of the industry, more 
Particularly with respect to government policy in the matter of imports. There 
Was the possibility that something might be done to import butter at prices 
lower than those prevailing in the domestic market. Mr. Taylor covered that 
apy fully yesterday. There was the possibility that a ceiling might be 
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reimposed which brought about some deterrent to price advances: at that time. 

Then there was a definite shortage of storage space at that particular time, 

more particularly in the east. I do not think I could add very much more unless 

one attempted to analyse the stocks in detail. I doubt that it is necessary for 

me to do that in the light of previous statements. 4 
Q. All right, I am satisfied. 


The Cuairman: I just wanted to raise the question. It was my intention to 
eall an executive session of the committee now, but apparently there are a lot of 
other questions for this witness. - 


¥ 
Mr. Harkness: I have one or two I nied to ask. $ 
Mr. Jounston: I have one which bears on the point now being discussed. 3 

4 


The Cuatrman: We have to decide this question. We would like to meet 
the convenience of this witness if we can and I understand he would like to 
get away tonight. However, there is the fact that we were to have an executive 
session, and unless the questions you wanted to ask can be taken care of. ying i 
5 minutes I think we will have to make other pee A 


Mr. Jounston: Mine are short. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I would like to ask the witness, you spoke of the D.BS. giving inforiaal | 
tion here the other day. Do you make your monthly records of storage to D.B.S 
or to Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. They go to D.BSS. - 

Q. Do they go there regularly ?—A. Yes. 

@. Have you ever had any inquiries from the Wartime Prices and Trad 
Board in regard to your holdings?—A. No, they would obtain that information 1 
they wished it I presume from “the Bureau of Statistics. 

Q. How often do you turn these figures in to the Dominion Bureau o 
Statistics?—A. Once a month, and they are audited by our provincial branch 
before they go forward to the federal department. ‘ 

Q. Coming back to this question of the amount of butter you hold in 
storage, if you held any in storage, for as you have suggested an increased price 
the information would have been available to the Wartime Prices and Trad 
Board through D.B.S., would it not?—A. The stocks we hold would be availabl 
to them. : 

Q. So D.B.S. certainly would know what your holdings were from month. 
month and therefore the Wartime Prices and Trade Board would have access t 
the information?—A. So far as my knowledge goes, that is correct. — 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Mr. Turnbull, you said that the working stock you require is of a millial 
pounds. Now, would it be fair for us to say then that in 1947 whenever you show 
on hand the first of the month an amount in excess of 3 of a million pounds that 
that excess is butter which you could have sold but which you held for some 
purpose or other?—A. That would be fairly reasonable. 

Q. And the reason that you held that butter was in order to try and gel 
a better price eventually for your cream producers who constitute your 7 
pany?—A. During the forepart of the season only. > 

Q. That is right. Now, just one or two other questions. Do you take any 
other cream from non-members in your organization?—A. We accept cream fro ! 
anyone. 

Q. You accept cream from anyone. Do people who are not members sha r 
the profits?7—-A. No, not until they acquire a membership. q 

Q. How do they acquire a membership?—A. Through the payment ee the 
required fee of $3.00. 
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Q That is all that is required of any creamery: producer to join your 
Becaniration, he can join on the payment of $3. 00?—A. Prov iding he at the 
same time becomes an active shipper. 

Q. That is what I mean, you are not in a position where you are taking 
cream from a lot of people who are not members and who cannot become 
‘ -members?—A. No, we are not in that position. 


. By Mr. Maybank: 

zi Q. Would it be correct to say that practically all the cream you get comes 
from members?—A. I would say that over 90 per cent of the cream we receive at 
the present time comes from members. 

e By Mr. Irvine: 

mh Q. I have just one question to ask, Mr. Chairman. What was your answer 
2 to the question as to what made the price of butter rise? Did I understand you 


- 
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to say that one of the reasons was the increase in the cost of production of cream, 
and that that was due to the increase in the price of feed stuffs to dairy farmers 
which would have been caused by the removal of the subsidy on coarse grains, 
and that this led to the possible belief there might be a shortage of butter 
which would stimulate the bidding for the butter on the market?—A. I did not 
say that. 

Q. Was that the idea you were getting at?—-A. I did not express that 
opinion. That, of course, occurred during the time when prices were reasonably 
high. I would not state that, personally, as a reason. 

Q. I got that idea from your statement.—A. I am sorry if you did, but I 
do not think I said it. 


Mr. Lesace: I have no question to ask, but I believe the witness’ train 
leaves later tonight and I was wondering whether it would be possible for him to 
leave with us the four figures he gave Mr. Winters for May and June for every 
month of 1947. Would it be possible to leave those figures with us tonight? 

The Witness: With your permission, I should like to suggest that you 
need more figures. You should also know our supply cost per pound which was 
not asked for. 


Mr. Lusace: All right; can you leave those figures with the committee for 
every month of 1947? 


The Wrrness: I will leave them with Mr. Monet. 


Mr. Lesace: I should like to compare the cost of production per pound 
during the low production months with the cost of production per pound during 
_ the high production months for the year 1947, 


The CuHarrMANn: I take it every member has finished his questioning. I wish 
to thank you, Mr. Turnbull, for your evidence. I think we were all greatly 
impressed with your presentation. 


Mr. Maysanx: If you are going to call an executive session, there are two 
_-small matters which should be dealt with while the reporter is here. Mr. 
Chairman, I have to put something on the record as the result of a letter I wrote. 
At the conclusion of the letter I said that the point raised in the letter to which 
I was replying would be brought to the attention of the committee. A letter was 
ag addressed to the chairman, under date of March 11 from Mr. George Christensen, 
in which he gave certain information. In the ordinary course of events the 
| letter came to me for acknowledgment. Mr. Christensen states that he has been 
_ reading the evidence of the Christie Bread Company and he thinks there are 
some things wrong with the evidence and he could make certain suggestions. It 
is a short letter and I would suggest that it be printed in the record now for the 
attention of the members. I do not think it is necessary that my own reply— 
which is only an acknowledgment and a statement that the point would be 
brought to the attention of the committee—need be printed. 
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The CuatrmMan: Has Mr. Christensen gone into the matter of bread? 

Mr. Beaupry: Is that the vegetable man? . 

Mr. Maysanx: I do not know anything more than the letter, and it speaks 
for itself. It is a very short letter. 


423 St. Clair Ave. East, 
Toronto, Ont., March 11, 1948. 


Hon. Paul Martin, 
Chairman, Committee on Prices, House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. | 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


I have just finished reading evidence uncovered by your committee 
yesterday, re Christie’s profit on bread. — 

Your investigation has already uncovered the fact that Christie’s 
Bread Limited made an excellent over-all profit before they increased the — 
price of bread, the fact that they bake and sell a large and varied line or _ 
assortment of sweet goods on which they make a very large net profit, — 
should be taken into consideration. It is an easy matter for them to 
charge overhead to the bread department that might better be charged to 
the sweet goods department, at any rate the all-over position is all that 
should be considered, not just bread. In fact if they baked bread only 
then there would be no excuse for many of the expense items now included 
in their general operations covering all bread, cake and other sweet goods. 

The information I have leads me to believe that the Christie Bread 
Limited could well afford to sell 24-ounce wrapped bread to retailers, 
fifty loaves or more to a delivery at from ten to ten and one-half cents 
per loaf. In which event retailers could afford to sell same for 12 cents. 

The consuming public that must economize should not be compelled 
to pay any part of the delivery cost of bread or milk to householders. 


Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE CHRISTENSEN 


Mr. Irvine: By the way, are we to hear from Mr. Christensen any further 
or is that a thing of the past? 


The CuarrMan: Fruits and vegetables are still under consideration. 


Mr. Mayank: Now there is one other matter. Mr. Singleton sent word 
. that a correction ought to be made in the figures that he gave this morning. 
He has sent word back as quickly as possible in order that the record could be 
corrected before it was printed. Apparently Mr. Singleton gave some incorrect 
figures on the increase on butter disappearance for February of this year. The 
ale figure was 500,000 pounds over February of last year and not 4:3 
millions. 


The Committee went into Executive Session. 
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WITNESSES: 


Mr. R. W. Morrison, Secretary, Ontario Creamery Producers Marketing 
_ Board, Toronto, Ontario. 

Mr. Henri C. Bois, General Manager, Coopérative Fédérée de Québec, 
Montréal, Québec. 

Mr. J. E. Lussier, Chief of Butter Department, Coopérative Fédérée de 
| Québec, Montréal, Québec. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Wepnespay, March 17, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
_ Martin, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 
MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 
Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Counsel filed, as part of Exhibit No. 52, table VII showing average retail 
prices of creamery butter prints at Montreal, 1934-38. (Printed in this day’s 
Evidence). 


Mr. R. W. Morrison, Secretary, Ontario Creamery Producers Marketing 
Board, Toronto, was called, sworn and examined. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Henri C. Bois, General Manager, and Mr. J. E. Lussier, Chief of Butter 
Department, Coopérative Fédérée de Québec, Montreal, were called and sworn, 
and Mr. Bois was examined in French. (Translation of Mr. Bois’ examination 
appears at the end of this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 

Mr. Bois filed,— 

Exhibit No. 58—Comparative statement of butter operations, 1940-1947— 
Coopérative Fédérée de Québec. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 


At 6 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until Thursday, 
March 18, at 11 a.m. . 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


4 House or Commons, 
March 17, 1948, 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 4.00 p.m. The Chairman, 
_ Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The Cuairman: The meeting will please come to order. 


Mr. Moner: Mr. Chairman, I wish to table a few documents before the first 
witness is called. These documents have been requested by some of the mem- 
bers of the committee. The first request was for the average monthly wholesale 
jobbing prices of creamery butter, Montreal, for the period 1984 to 1939, to 
complete table 7 of exhibit 52. Those figures are not available because the 

commodity exchange did not open for butter transactions until late in 1935. I 
wish to table, however, as part of Exhibit 52, the average retail prices of creamery 
butter prints at Montreal for the years 1934 to 1938. This was requested on 

-_ March 15. 

. T am also tabling production cost by months for the year 1947; of the Saskat- 

_ chewan Co-operative Creameries, as requested of Mr. Turnbull on March 16. 
These three documents are here and available for distribution to all members of 

the committee. 

Mr. MacInnis: Will Mr. Turnbull’s figures be made a part of Exhibit 56? 

Mr. Moner: Mr. Turnbull’s figures are contained in the last document show- 
ing production costs by months of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery 

Association. 

The Cuarrman: That should go in the evidence as it is an answer to a 

- question. It should go in right after the evidence. 

The other document is entitled “Spreads in butter prices, March, 1948”. 

Mr. Monet: That was requested by Mr. Harkness. 

This document was requested by you, to complete table 7, and it shows the 


: average retail prices of creamery butter prints at Montreal from 1934 to 1938. 
This request was made during the evidence of Mr. Singleton. 


The CuarrMan: It is part of exhibit 52. 
Mr. Monet: That is right. 


SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION LIMITED—COST PER 
POUND OF BUTTER MANUFACTURED—AVERAGE FOR 30 BRANCHES 


1947 Products Transportation Supplies Manufacturing Total 
Month Cos’ Expense Cost 
MODUaTY ......... 32-1 1-2 6 5-8 39-7 
BHEDDUSTY ..2..... 31.9 Tot 8 6.1 39.9 
ih Ge 32-0 1-1 7 4-8 38-6 
i 31-5 1-2 7 4-0 37-4 
RIVERS eT aysik 5 0.0) 6 40-8 1-1 -8 2-9 45-6 
aaa 41-2 1-1 -9 2-4 45-6 
a Se ie ae 42-4 1-1 “9 2-4 46-8 
er 45-3 1-2 1-0 2-7 50-2 
September ....... 50+5 1-1 “8 3-1 55-5. 
October ......... 49-0 1-1 -9 3-6 54-6 
“November ....... 49-5 1-1 -7 6-0 57-3 
December ........ 52-5 1-2 -7 13-7* 68-1 
a 42 «5 l- 8 3-7 48 


2 4 lah ee 
*Refer statement of J. 8. Turnbull re apparent loss this month. Requested by the 
committee from Mr. J. §. Turnbull on March 16, 1948, 
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SPREADS IN BUTTER PRICES, MARCH, 1948 
Saskatchewan Butter London, Ont., Butter 


Sold in Montreal Sold in London, Ont. 
Cents per lb. 

Price to lbutterfat producer .......seeeeeeeeeeee >.. 55+3—56-1 (a) 61-0 (0b) 
Price to creamery (W.P.T.B. Order A-2468)....... 644 67.0 
Ceiling price at wholesale, solids (W.P.T.B. Order 

NAGE) BS ee Nad te nwa ech oeieaeie ome oth see 67-0 67-0 
Price to retailer, prints (W.P.T.B. Order A-2468) .. 693 692 
Price to CONSUMER 2. .ccc ces cec cess ces e cece e eens 70:0 (e) 72-0 (d) 


(a) Based on 68-69 cents per lb. of butterfat, Regina, f.ob. shipping point, 23 per cent 


overrun. 
(b) Based on 77 cents per lb, of butterfat, delivered London less 2 cents for delivery, 


23 per cent overrun. ‘ 
(c) average price, independent retailers Montreal (range, 69 to 73 cents) 


(d) assuming same figure as in Montreal. _ 
‘Prepared for the committee by the secretariat, as requested by Mr. Harkness, March 15, 


1948 
March 16, 1948. 
(Supplementary to EXHIBIT 52) 


TABLE VII: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CREAMERY BUTTER PRINTS AT 
MONTREAL, 1934-38 


(Quotations per pound by independent retail merchants) 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


—cents— 

AVAVUIAUE 2 We cl cerohe ioacer vectra etovenete lett ie Veltel sisi, sheLslerene ez 28-3 25-0 29-8 30-0 33-8 
RODTUAR Ys Sheele% a sic tere\ stu lose wieleie ies ini stale siti eserelevervic + es 29-5 27-6 29-4 30-0 35-6 
PN Meniarcibaii a pewe cic dete ok shearers co Povo sa wees Coton! obelabanoharsile told, ater emeda telat te sib te 33-1 28-9 27-9 29-1 38-1 | 
PASTEL Leases cesth Siel c eis Sense ele |sisys) © +iet~ "onwh sional aroleovepenass) «(=e catyeralies 33-6 27-6 26-8 29-7 39-2 
Pay Cees ice el edad amen eke Oe Gere ke ene eae 26-6. 27:0 25-2 ) 28-8 -7 316m 
GUA Eaetr as ak ie Pict ese oles sda Ole tyatec. prone areLstatalngeie ler aerey 24-5 25-1 23-7 20-7 30-5 
Af HE SS AAG meicioo Soe dain oss PM Nec os cuimaurm ores 24-5 24-2 25-9 28-6 29-6 @ 
PRTG US vi ehage ecto levesohe nielevere 1 sfe\eie eacuezellosonuvelorezantte es crinieqn tonne 23:6 24-4 Dah 3 9) 30+ 4 29-1 
RETLEDUDEEM co cpetteclarsiese are eie"sho)e sea yore shepps=soledesare ial seri sin 23-3 25-1 29-1 30-6 27-8 
THOR A ee olacci tone ahe Pc etcterat er eta a anes Wiehe aves Wieiresonszehe 23-8 27-2 28-7 30-6 26-5 
ING OTIC Tote ooh cea cP ata a ret ooeiora ale ial tereus teh steelers aie lone ahsn-tene 23-8 28-3 27-8 32-0 26-9 
NAC RTTIIOOTE auisce Ooo Richens ss aieiee Weeds rege sate htneaeroten™ faleuobeh ste iiene us 24-6 29-7 28-6 33-8 26-1 — 

iit eh een. Me [aT icnerte nite canst fe toue nehet sy eesCalie To Once y sacounket et aie 26-6 26-7 27-5 30-1 31-2 


Requested by the committee on March 15, 1948. 


Se) a ee 


Robert William Morrison, Secretary, Ontario Cream Producers — 
Marketing Board, sworn: , 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Mr. Morrison, will you give us your full name please?—A. Robert | 
William Morrison. 

Q. And your address?—A. 409 Huron street, Toronto. | 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. Secretary of the Ontario Cream Producers 
Marketing Board. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that creamery board?—A. Since — 
last summer, since about August. 

Q. When was the association which you represent formed?—A. It came into 
being on the Ist of October last year, following a vote that had been taken in © 
the month of April by the cream producers themselves as to whether they wanted — 
to form a marketing board. 7 

Q. Would you give us the exact and full name of the association?—A. The — 
Ontario Cream Producers Marketing Board. _ 

Q. Would you describe the objects of this board?—A. The objects of the — 
Cream Producers. Marketing Board are, in a word, to look after the interests — 
of the cream producers—the farmers who produce cream. I might give a word 
or two of background in order that* you-will understand more accurately the. 
function of the board. We have in Ontario provincial marketing legislation 
which enables groups of producers of any commodity, after having first discussed 
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the question through holding meetings and so on, to take a vote as to whether 
_ they wish to operate as a marketing board under the Provincial Farm Products 
_ Marketing Act. In cases where the vote is sufficient to set up a marketing scheme 
_ under the act then an order in council is passed and such a marketing scheme is 
established. That is the procedure that was taken in this particular case and 
this is one of some 14 or 15 marketing schemes which we have in the province, 
all of a somewhat similar set-up. It is a bargaining set-up. We do not actually 
handle the cream or butterfat but simply from a democratic point of view, and 
80 on, organize ourselves. We have delegated a marketing board which then 
appoints members of a negotiating committee. In the particular case of cream 
there is a negotiating committee of ten, made up of five members from the 
producers and five from the creamery operators. This committee meets from 
time to time when it seems desirable to discuss and negotiate on certain matters, 
This particular scheme is outlined in the board order sent out. There is power 
_ to negotiate and to come to agreement on the following matters: (a) minimum 
prices; (b) forms of contract; (c) conditions of sales; (d) grades and quality ; 
(e) price differentials between grades; (f) weighing and testing; (g) transporta- 
tion. From the producer’s standpoint those are the various phases of the 
question in which we are primarily interested since we do not actually produce 
ourselves as an organization. We have hope and expectation of a large measure 
of accomplishment as to what we, as individuals, have been unable to do. 
Collectively we are carrying some weight in ironing out our difficulties. We have 
made progress as you can readily see, since the organization has only been in 
existence since the 1st of October. It is a fairly young organization and in that time 
we have had a few member meetings and two negotiating meetings. We have 
established splendid relationship with the creamery operators and other members 
of the negotiating committee and to date time has been spent in thinking of 
a policy of improvement. As far as we, as producers, are concerned, we feel 
there is room for improvement. We feel a responsibility not only for producing 
cream or butter but also for producing the very best quality. We are trying 
to get a program under way which will achieve the improvement of quality. 
Now we are so set up that probably some move into other fields will be possible 
in the near future. At the moment that is a report of the progress we have made 

in this particular field. 
Mr. Irvine: Are you a co-operative organization, may I ask? Do you 

so describe yourselves? 

The Wirnzss: No, it is a marketing board. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. You have used the words “bargaining set-up,” Mr. Morrison. What do 
you mean exactly by that expression?—A. Possibly you would accept:a humble 
explanation. I do not propose to give a great deal of data and figures because 
Ithink most of those figures which we as producers thought you might want 
have already been presented here. As I said before our domestic set-up in 
the province of Ontario is divided into nine districts. Each district appoints a 
‘member of the marketing board—that is the provincial marketing board, which 
thas nine members. Each member represents a specifically outlined district. 
That board appoints five individuals—who may or may not be members of that 
‘board, but who are cream producers—to represent them on the negotiating 
committee of ten. Five are cream producers and five are representatives of the 
‘operators. Now I referred to the bargaining set-up because we do negotiate one 
with the other and come to agreement. If the issue should be important to 
either side, or if it is of extreme importance and we feel we cannot obtain agree- 
‘Ment, there is machinery for arbitration. 
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By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. Is that a provision under the Act?—A. That is right, sir. . 

Q. Have you got a copy of the act?—A. We have a copy of the scheme as 
set up under the act. I think I have enough here to go around amongst the 
members. 

Q. I think it would be helpful—A. Here they are. 

Mr. Monger: Well, Mr. Chairman, would you desire to file this document 
as an exhibit? 

The CHamrmMANn: No, it is just additional informative material. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Well, I understood you to say that you negotiate mostly between the 
farmers and the creameries?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. Do you negotiate for the farmers or for the consumers? I suppose you~ 
negotiate for the farmers only?—A. Naturally our interest is primarily with 
the producer, the farmer, but I can say very frankly and honestly we are not 
unmindful of the operator and the ultimate consumer as well. We feel we have : 
a responsibility not only to ourselves but to others who are vitally interested. 

Q. In this negotiating I understand however that you represent mostly the 
interests of the primary producer?—A. That is right. 

Q. Which would be the farmer?—A. That is right. ’ 

Q. The producer of butter?—A. That is right. 

Q. Have you got anything to add to this statement you have already made 
on your organization, Mr. Morrison?—A. I was wondering, sir, if it would not 
be of particular interest for me to give some background of the dairy and butter | 
industry in this province from the producer standpoint. I would be prepared to | 
give you something on that if you think it would be of value. 

Q. We would like to know anything that is interesting in so far as butter 
is concerned?—A. As well as being secretary of the Ontario Cream Producers 
Marketing Board, last fall I was appointed as a director from Ontario on the 
Dairy Farmers of Canada Association, which is a producers organization made. 
up of some thirty producers groups across Canada, and it is in addition a_ 
breeding association. I have here a copy of an address given by Mr. McCague, - 
the president of that organization, which address he gave at the last annual 
meeting. He has expressed some thoughts in rather brief form and if I might be 
allowed to quote a few excerpts I think it would be of interest to the committee. 
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There are about 3,900,000 cows on Canadian farms, representing an 
investment of over four hundred million dollars. The farms upon which 
they live represent a capital investment of around two and a half million 
dollars and there are about three hundred and fifty million dollars invested 
in the machinery required to work those farms. In the manufacturing, 
processing and distributing plants where milk is handled after it leaves 
the farm there is an investment of over two hundred million dollars. That 
all adds up to an important part of our internal economy. 


Mr. Irvine: When did you value those cows? 


The Wrrness: I must admit this is a fairly recent valuation. It is an 
approximation. “4 


Mr. Irvine: The date of the valuation would make a lot of difference. 
The Witness: Yes, and this talk was given late last fall. 
Mr. MayxHew: What did you say was the value of the land? 


The Wirness: I am sorry but I made a mistake in reading and I said 
$2,500,000 when it should have been 24 billion dollars. . 


Mr. Mayuew: I was rather surprised. 
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The Witness: “To a very large and unestimated number of Canadians 
contact with the dairy industry may seem rather remote. These are the workers 
in allied industries—the men who make farm machinery or milk plant equipment, 
those employed in automobile plants where farm or pickup and delivery trucks, 
are made; builders and contractors who erect dairy plants; the men engaged in 
the feed industry who supply the dairy farms with feeds for their live stock; 
those making boxes, metal milk and cream cans, barrels, glass bottles, and paper 
and wooden products; highway, railway and even ocean transportation 
employees; those in the several thousand retail outlets where the sale of dairy 
products is an important item. Add all these together and it becomes obvious 
that quite a segment of our population is indirectly concerned with the dairy 
industry.” 

—There are 1,140 creameries, (butter factories) large and small, across 
Canada; 977 cheese factories; 260 combined butter and cheese plants; the several 
hundred pasteurizing plants necessary to handle and distribute the milk and 
cream requirements of citizens of Canada; the ice cream establishments ; 26 
concentrated milk manufacturing plants and several factories for by-products. 
The manufacturing plants—creameries, cheese factories and condenseries—have 
about 410,000 farmer patrons, while about 80,000 farmers supply milk to the 
fluid milk and cream trade. 

—“The economy of the dairy industry is so bound up with the well being of 
Canada as a whole, that if this industry does not prosper, if the half million 
dairy farmers are without this buying power, then Canada as a whole might find 
it difficult to keep on an even keel. 

“Today we hear much of conservation—conservation of our natural resources 
—conservation of the soil. Departments of government, economists, educational- 
ists, financial institutions tell us that the conservation of the soil is basic to the 
future well being of Canada. In this we agree. Much fine work is under way 
chiefly from the standpoint of prevening erosion. I want to state, however, that 
the dairy farmer if given due consideration, can, through the handling of his 
dairy herd and farming programs, do more toward the conservation of the soil 
than any other agency. The maintenance of suitable organic matter and mineral 
content is a first essential. The organic matter content of the soil for high 
production, prevention of erosion and leeching can be provided through successful 
dairy farming. The mineral requirements to a large degree must be met by 
the purchase of commercial products. Such a program is only possible by an 


informed public having a proper appreciation of the value of milk and milk 


products as a food and a willingness to have the dairy farmer sufficiently 
recomposed, to enable him to carry on efficiently.” 

Then in conclusion—“The Canadian farmers have long been known as hard 
and efficient workers who are content with a moderate margin of profit for their 
efforts. Among them none have earned a higher reputation than the dairy 
farmers for long hours of strenuous and exacting labour. But, just as surely as 
nature’s laws must be observed, they must receive a reasonable margin of profit 
for their well directed programs or Canada as a whole will suffer in the long 
run.” 

I just wanted to refer to those items in particular because to my mind as a 
farmer and producer which I have been practically all my life, I realize the 
significance of those statements. It is necessary, since this committee is particu- 
larly interested in prices, that the farmer and the producer of cream receives 
sufficient for his butterfat to enable him to carry on a reasonable program of 
production, to maintain his soil fertility, and to try and prevent mining of the 
soil which a good many of us feel is one of the greatest assets any country could 
have. 

Q. Mr. Morrison, at the end of your remarks you referred to butterfat. 
Would you tell the members of the committee to what extent, if any, the pro- 
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ducers of butterfat gain through a rising of the market such as we experienced - 


last fall?-—A. The producers gain as the market rises to the full proportion of 
the market on the commodity which they are producing at that time. Special 
reference has been made to the price last fall. The price of butterfat follows 
closely any change in the price of butter. There is obviously, in any correlation of 
that kind, a certain lag. I would suggest in the case of the relationship between 
butterfat and butter, and what the farmer gets for butterfat as against the price 
‘that butter sells for at the time, the lag is quite small. As butter the price 
changes it reflects very very quickly in what the farmer. gets. The price for 
butterfat increases right away and vice versa in the case of a decrease in the 
price of butter. In the case of the rise last fall the difficulty we have throughout 
the co-operatives—take, for instance, the large dairy pools and co-operatives in 
the west, because of their set-up primarily it was possible for the producer to 
cet most of the benefit of that rise in his butterfat through the producer organiza- 
tions; naturally, anything in the way of profit resulting from an increased butter 
price goes back to the producer through an organization of that kind at the end 
of the year. The producer gets the benefit of that, nobody else. 


Mr. Monet: He gets it immediately? - , 

The Witness: If not right then, it would be in his dividend at the end of 
the year. 

The Vice-CuHatrMAN: I see. I am speaking more particularly of the farmer 
say in Saskatchewan; as you say, he would get this increase in price, but in the 
total economy of that particular farmer it may not bulk very large, his butterfat 
returns, would that be correct? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Vicn-CuairMAN: Take that 10-cent rise, for example; true, I suppose 
the Saskatchewan farmer would sooner have it than not have it, but it would not 
ereatly increase his annual income I suggest, and I ask you if that is right? 

The Wirness: I agree with that, and I might comment just along that same 
line. I think right across Canada—probably I should have made this comment 
earlier—the average cream producer is in a little different class than most other 
dairy producers in that his herd is usually more, it is ordinarily more of a side 
line with him, and his production for that reason in proportion to the other things 
may not be as great as in the case of the whole milk producer or anything of 
that kind. 

The Vicn-CuairRMAN: So that if we see the farmer suddenly getting a 10- 
cent rise in butterfat, or what comes from a rise in the price of butter per pound, 
_ we would be making a very grave mistake if we thought that they were suddenly 
getting rich? 

The Wirness: I agree. | 

Mr. Irvine: Did the farmers of your organization receive the full increase 
demanded of the consumer for butter when the price was raised, when that 
10-cent rise took place; would they get that? 

The Vice-CuHairMAN: There was a period last fall when it was around 10 
cents. I do not know for how long. 

Mr. Irvine: Did they get all of it? 

The Witness: I would say following that, yes. What had already been 
sold to the wholesalers and the chain stores naturally would be completely 
out of their range and they would not get it on that. 

Mr. Prnarp: There was only that difference, that they would not get it 
on the stock which had already left their hands? 


\ 
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The Witness: That is right. a i 
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ot Mr. Irvine: The brokers and dealers in butter outside of your organization 
- got no more through the increase in price then if that all came back to the 
farmer. Is that your contention; after the rise of 10 cents a pound, let us 

- assume? Then, ultimately, the farmer would get that? 
. The Wirness: On whatever proportion there was following that. 

Mr. Irvine: That would go to the farmer? 

_ The Wirnsss: That is right. 

Mr. Lesace: But at that time production was slowing down in the fall. 

The Wirness: Yes, that is the time of the normal decrease in production. 

Mr. Lusace: Yes, the bulk of production had been sold by then. 


The Witness: Yes, but there is still a considerable amount of production, 
although as you say it is slowing down because pastures are drawing up and so on. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. Is butter handled on a cent per pound basis or on a percentage basis 
by the brokers? If it is on a percentage basis the whole 10 cents would not go 
back to the farmer, but if it is on a cent per pound basis it would all go back 
to him?—A. We do not deal with brokers. I cannot answer that 

Mr. MacInnis: You are dealing with the butter producers only? 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. To follow up this question of the rise in the price of butter and butterfat, 
you said a moment ago that the rise in butter price would be paid to the farmer 

for his butterfat for the future; is that correct?—A. That is right. 

Q. Do you mean by that that the wholesaler who had butter on hand would 
not sell his butter at any higher price than he paid for it? You didn’t mean 
that, did you?—A. Not at all. 

Q. That is why I followed up that answer. You did not mean by your 

_answer as to the relationship between the price of butterfat and the price of 
butter; you did not mean that if the wholesaler stored his butter he does not 

get any benefit there is from the sale of the butter; you did not mean that?— 
A. No. 

Mr. Monet: I wanted to clear that up. 

Mr. Irvine: I understood that you did mean that. 

Mr. Monet: I thought he did, that is why I wanted to have that clear. 

I did not want this witness to leave the wrong impression. 

Mr. Irvine: I would like to have that cleared up. 

Mr. Mower: I am referring to the period to which you referred, to the 
period when there was a rise in the price of butter and an increase in the value 

of butterfat. I understand the application of your answer is so far as applies 
to co-operatives but would the same thing apply to private organizations? 

(Hon. Mr. Martin resumed the chair.) 

The Wrirness: It would vary with the situation. I have in mind my own 
farm near where we have a joint stock company which operates the creamery, 
and it operates probably as nearly on a co-operative basis as is possible. They 
only take out a comparatively low return on the capital investments and every- 
thing else goes out to the producer. As I say, it operates essentially as a co- 
operative. I suppose perhaps across Ontario—I am speaking now particularly 

of Ontario—we have a large number of small creameries owned by individuals 
and companies and so on, and the management and so on varies as in the case 
in anything else; I suppose it would vary in great range, the co-operative 

_ creamery would give the farmers every break possible, they are very careful not 
to take advantage of the producer. 
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By Mr. Monet: ig 

Q. Mr. Morrison, is there any other organization of the same kind or with- 
the same objectives as in yours in any of the other provinces of Canada?—A. I | 
am not aware of any as far as cream is concerned but there is some marketing ~ 
legislation and there are some marketing organizations in the other provinces. 
I suppose you could cite the set-up of the fruit growers of British Columbia as 
being somewhat comparable to ours, but as far as marketing is concerned I 
do not know of any. 

Q. I understand the main object of your organization is to get as much as 
possible for the butterfat for the farmer?—A. That is right. 

Q. Would the price you get for the butterfat for the farmer through your 
organization be affected by the price set in any other province?—A. No. Ontario 
is a deficiency province so far as butter is concerned; that is we do not produce 
what we would like to consume and we have to import butter from the prairie 
provinces or the exporting provinces as far as butter is concerned; and since we 
have free interprovincial trade in any commodity there is no provincial organ- — 
ization or set-up to my knowledge that can have very much affect on the price | 
of butter. To illustrate what I mean, our organization in Ontario cannot hope 
to influence the price of butter since we have to import butter from the prairie — 
provinces when they have butter to sell. It is just a set-up which does not lend — 
itself to any measure of control from our standpoint and we can only make the © 
best of whatever situation arises. “ 

Q. So you mean to say that even if you do obtain a higher price for the © 
butterfat producer in Ontario it would not reflect on the price set on butterfat 
in any other province; is that right?—A. I think that is quite correct. We hope — 
at some time in the future probably that we will have a national marketing ~ 
organization or national marketing legislation, which we are looking forward to, © 
which would tie in the existing provincial marketing acts of the various 
provinces, and when that time comes about we may be able to do something but 
in the meantime there is nothing we can do much. 

Q. Now, Mr. Morrison, asking you as a farmer, what do you think is the — 
cause of our present position of short supply in butter?—A. Well, it as a result 
of the fright that has existed for some time. I think probably I had better go just 
a little beyond that question and make sure that we all understand that as far 
as the farmer and his plans are concerned it is usually a case of long-term plan- — 
ning, with some modifications of course. There is not very much that a farmer 
can do by way of changing from one production plan to another quickly after — 
he lays out his year’s plan of farming operations, cropping operations—the 
pasture and the number of cattle they are going to keep, and so on. As a matter — 
of fact we usually look forward much further than one year and we use our best | 


judgment to arrive at a workable plan and try to work it out. Now, during the 
war years, as you are all aware, there was a ceiling here on butter prices which 
were purposely kept low, the purpose being a matter of national policy, and as 

I said before butterfat from the milk went into cheese; and there is a price rela- — 
tionship there, and the result is that a lot of butterfat went into cheese to supply 
the old country market because that was more attractive than the butter market — 
was at the time, and that continued going on over a period of a few years, and 
that would have an effect on the farmers now. It was only changed last fall and, — 
as I said, you cannot just change your farming program overnight. So that the — 
decrease, or the deficiency period we are in at the moment is to my thinking — 
a direct result of the continued low price for butterfat. The farmer realizing that — 
it was not a very profitable undertaking had gotten out of it. He had switched 
in some cases particularly in eastern Ontario to cheese, where there was a ready 
opportunity to switch over probably; and then there was another switch which 
has taken place in another direction which I do not think has been mentioned 
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yet, and that is the switch to beef. Now, it may sound strange, but I think we 
should realize that cream producers are as a rule not keeping as highly specialized 
a dairy herd; in other words, they very often keep what we refer to as dual 
purpose types of animals, quite often the dual purpose shorthorn or beef animal 
and cross it with a dairy breed but not having the same butter characteristics 
or milk characteristics as the higher type of dairy herd. He may have taken 
advantage because of the scarcity of labour and the low price, or for any particu- 
lar reason, of that kind and gone out of milk or cream production and gone into 
the raising of baby beef. And if the price of butter in relation to butterfat is 
such that it would seem to warrant him doing it he Just does that, and that 
switch was being made. I know in my own part of the province that was made 
very extensively over the past few years. But there again the present shortage is 
brought about pretty much as a result of a continued program that has had as 
its purpose keeping butter prices down and even with an immediate rise you 
can hardly anticipate any immediate increase in production. You have to wait 
for it, that will come if the price sets high enough. 

Mr. Irvrye: Would you care to make an estimate of what you would regard 
as a fair price for butterfat to the farmer having regard to the present costs of 
farm production? | 

Mr. Wirness: That is a pretty difficult thing to do. I would suggest, and 
when I am saying this I base it on opinions I have heard expressed from a great 
variety of sources, that the present price is very acceptable. 

Mr. Irvine: As fixed? 

The Wirness: The price fixed. 

The CuarrMan: That is to the producer? 


The Wirness: To the producer, yes. One fear is, of course, that the 
present fixed ceiling may stop, that the selling price may drop below the present 
ceiling, and many feel it would be better to have a floor price rather than a 
ceiling price so that the farmer would know that his income would not drop 
below a certain point. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Now, Mr. Morrison, do you think that the speculator in butter serves 
any useful purpose when he is allowed to buy butter and sell butter and butter 
-futures?—-A. It may sound strange, but I think they do under present conditions. 

Q. Would you explain that?—A. In this way: we find ourselves with an 
over production of butter, particularly during the season of good pasture, and 
someone has to own that butter, the farmer cannot continue to own it; some 
creameries are so equipped with storage space and finances that they can hold a 
certain amount, but in the main I do not think they could hope to hold it all for 
the winter months and the months of short supply. The consumers require butter 
and there is the service of storage and the service of financing it, and someone 
has to render that service. If no one bought the butter I do not know what we 
would do with it, I mean the producers. Someone has to buy it, and if no one 
else volunteers, if the speculator comes in and buys it and pays the service 
charges for storing and financing it he is serving a useful purpose because he 
buys from the producer. I would say he does tend to keep our prices from going 
completely out of sight. 

Q. At the same time, Mr. Morrison, is it not a fact that this would also make 
the price go up?—A. Yes. I am not trying to build up the case for the broker 
or the speculator. I would say that under the circumstances he serves a useful 
purpose. We have had very definite suggestions that there should be something 
to take the place of the speculator, that there could be something we could 
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substitute in the place of the speculator. It might be done in one way or — 
another. If we had some way of holding it we could maintain the price of 
butter and avoid many of the violent fluctuations in price that we now find. 

The CHarrMAN: Did I understand your answer to Mr. Monet’s second last 
question to be that the institutions to which you have referred do cause a rise 
in price? 

The Wrrness: I would rather call it the speculator. 

The CuairMaNn: Well, let’s call it the speculator. 


Mr. Merrirr: What is the alternative that you suggest to the speculator 
or broker? Who should hold the surplus butter in the surplus months if it is | 


not the speculator or broker? You said you had some other better scheme 
in mind. 

The Wirness: And it seems to me that there is more than one way it could ~ 
be held and more than one way that it should be held. The farmers themselves — 
through their co-operatives, and they are the major shippers, might do it to a ~ 
certain extent, but I am sure they could not do it all. And there is another — 
piece of machinery which it seems to me is available. 


The CuatrMAn: Before you drop that though, the evidence we had yester- — 
day was from a co-operative and it in turn sold to others. 

The Witness: Yes, but they might extend the service of financing and 
holding butter until such time as it would be required. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. Is there anything to prevent them doing that now?—A. No. 

Q. Why don’t they do it?—A. Limited finances. It would take millions 
and millions of dollars to do the job and their finances are limited, and there — 
is also the question of physical limitations to their available storage space. 

Q. What was the other way? : 


Mr. Lusace: I do not think the witness has answered completely. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


__Q. You said one way was for the farmer or co-operative to hold it, what — 
is the other way?—-A. It seems to me there is a piece of machinery in existence — 
today and that is our Prices Support Board, as it is set up. If it should be © 
policy to do so, it seems to me they could purchase butter as soon as it gets — 
down to a certain level. It would be a government operation, of course. a 
__Q. In other words, you are suggesting the government take a direct position 
in the butter market?—A. That is right. ; . 
Q. Those are the only two alternatives you have in mind?—A. Those are — 

the only two I should like to suggest; that would, in effect, be a government floor — 
price. 
Q. Is there any way you can suggest to induce the farmer or the co-operative — 

or the creamery to raise that extra money to go into the business of holding — 
it in place of the speculator?—A. Not to act very quickly on it. From my 
knowledge of farm organizations, it is going to take a bit more understanding 
and perfection in our farm organizations before we can bring that into effect. — 
Q. In effect, you would have to take the man who speculates in that kind — 

of thing and give him a position in the creamery or co-operative. He would — 
then carry on the same job in the employ of the creamery as he is doing on 
his own account at present?—A. It is a service someone must render. We would — 
have to get the best brains we could to do it. 
_Q. And the best brains would, presumably, come from the people who are 
acting as speculators? . 
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By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. What would happen if he turned bear ete than bull? Your argument 
would not hold, would it?—A. Our thinking is very much in line with the 
thinking of many of us with regard to speculation on the grain exchange. We 
do not feel that human food, which is produced by the sweat of the brow 
and the work of farmers, which is needed badly by the consumers, that specula- 
tors should be allowed to play in between. We feel there is a better way of doing 
it, both as a service to the consumers and the producers. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. I have one question rising out of the answer you gave a moment ago 
that speculators serve a useful purpose during the period of high production by 
buying butter at that time. I think that is what you said—A. Under the 
circumstances, yes. 

Q. Do speculators, buying at that time, keep prices from going down?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do speculators operate in the short production season?—A. It is my 
understanding there is some small operation going on from time to time. It 
is not as extensive as I think a great many people would— 

Q. I just wanted to get the principle; if it serves a good purpose as you 
said it does in the high production season by taking butter off the market that 
might otherwise cause a fall in price, does it not tend to put the price up in the 
short production season?—A. Probably this would answer your question: We 
are extremely critical of the fact the speculator is in there at all but, under 
the circumstances, I do not know what you can substitute for him. 

Q. You accept him as a necessary evil?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Merritt: 

Q. Here is something I do not understand. It is my understanding of your 
evidence that it is these speculators who physically hold butter for the short 
season?—A. No. 

Q. Who physically holds butter?—A. It is in storage; storage which is 
probably rented and so on, public storage. 

Q. But held for the account of that speculator?—A. That is right. 

Q. If you did not have someone who undertook to store butter for the 
winter season, if you let the price go down in the summer because there was 
no person prepared to hold or speculate, would not the butter go bad?— 
A. Well, yes. 

Q. So you would not have any butter in the winter season?—A. That is what 


' I say, somebody has to step in. It is a service which has to be rendered. 


Q. This word “speculator” in this field has not got the evil connotation 
which I usually apply to the word, myself, has it?—A. No, you can build a 
case for him. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Mr. Morrison, when there is a shortage in sight would your answer be 
the same, that the speculator would serve a useful purpose?—A. No. 
Q. Is it not a fact that last fall there was a shortage in sight?-A. That 
is right. 


By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. In fact, so far as butter is concerned, there is always a shortage in this 
country. We are not producing enough butter for our own needs?—A. At 
certain times of the year, it is short. Over the years, I might say, we have 
done a fair job of matching demand and production. 

Q. In other words, do you believe speculation in butter should not be 
encouraged in this country because of the fact butter is nearly always in 
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short supply?—-A. Because of our climatic conditions which result in certain ey 


pasture conditions and cheapness of production, I think there is bound to be 
a large production in a few months of the year and the remainder spread over 
the year. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. What is the difference in your mind between a speculator in butter and a 
holder of butter? It is important we know what you mean. What is the difference 
between a speculator or a broker of whom you spoke a moment ago or a holder? 
Are all holders, in your mind, speculators?—A. No. 

Q. Are all brokers speculators?—A. No. 

Q. Would you tell us when a broker or a holder becomes a speralator Dei. I 
am afraid I am getting into a field on which I do not feel too well posted. My 
- conception of it is that a broker facilitates the getting together of the buyer and the 
seller. He does a brokerage business. The speculator is a man who purchases 
butter in anticipation, probably, of making a profit. Then, you get the other, 
perhaps a large handler of butter—it may be a chain store— 

Q. A packing company?—A. A packing company and so on. 

Q. Co-operatives?—A. Co-operatives; it may be any of those large concerns 
who, because of past business experience realize they have a large clientele to 
whom they furnish butter during the winter months. It is normal procedure for 

them to purchase butter during the high production season and hold it so they 
will be able to render that service during the off season; that is the normal 
course of trade. 

Q. Those are people who are rendering a service?—A. Yes. . 

@. They may, at a certain moment, become speculators?—A. They may, 

but I would suggest it is very limited on their part. 

Q. Is it very limited?—A. To my knowledge. 

Q. There is another group who are speculators?—A. That is right. 

Q. All the time you were talking about the speculators, you meant people who 

are not in the butter business?—-A. That is right; they may be doctors or lawyers. 


The Cuairman: Not lawyers—let it be clearly understood you are not 


referring to lawyers. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Those people are not rendering a service, but the holders are? 
Mr. MacInnis: Lawyers, never. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. I should like to have an answer to that question. You said the specula- 
tors were rendering a service to the producer. You said a holder was one who 


stored butter or held it and was in the business rendering a service, but the — 


speculators were not in the business? 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. You did not mean the fellows who are buying butter on a margin?—A. 
I do not know what else you can call them. If, by stepping in and creating a 
demand: and without them butter would be a drug on the market; if by their 
support you keep prices up, I do not know what else you could call them. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q@. So, one cause of the rise in the price of butter would be the action 


of the speculator, is that correct?—A. Oh, no; I think they try to interpret what 7 


they can anticipate. 
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% _ The Cuairman: I cannot reconcile that answer with what you said earlier. 
Perhaps Mr. Lesage’s question was not pointed enough in its context. You said 
earlier to Mr. Monet that in a short period speculators’ actions did cause a 
_ rise in the price of butter? 

- Mr. Moner: That was the answer to my question. 

The Wirness: It would, at least, eliminate an undue dip or drop in prices. 
Mr. Lesace: Will you speak louder, please? 


The Wirness: It would probably reduce what would otherwise be a drop in 
_ prices. 


; 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. You mean the man who went into the market in J uly when butter produc- 
tion was high, invested in butter, put it into storage, and then resold it in the 
winter when prices were higher, would be doing a legitimate business?—A. Yes. 
| Q. That is what you mean by speculators, really, the men who invest in 
_ butter in July and sell it again during the winter? 
| The Cuamrman: Perhaps your use of the word “legitimate” introduces 
another angle. The point at issue is whether or not the actions of the speculator, 
_ operating in a scarcity period, have a tendency to increase the price of butter. 
Now, that may be a perfectly legitimate transaction as the law now exists. It is 
not a question of whether it is legitimate or not, it is a question of what the 

effect is on the price of butter. 


fi Mr. MacInnis: The witness made two statements and you have to set 
the one against the other. In the first instance, when the speculator operates 
during the high production period, he serves a useful purpose to the farmer by 
preventing a drop in the price of butter. Now, when production is low, the 
-speculator operates at least against the interests of the consumer; I think that 
Bis “it. 
The Cuarrman: Has Mr. MacInnis accurately expressed your opinion now, 
because we have these two answers which seem to be contradictory. 


The Witness: Yes, but I should like to get my own thinking correct. I 
believe you said a moment ago I referred to purchasing during a period of 
scarcity. 
_ The Cuarrman: I meant during the period when production is low. 


. The Wirness: I referred to the time when production is high and butter is 
plentiful. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. I should like to go back to my point; when you mentioned speculators 
you meant people in the butter business?—A. Could I clear it up this way; that 
anyone who contributes to a condition which creates or firms the market price is 
‘Tendering a service to the producers at a time when, otherwise, the price would 
likely drop. 
Q. By buying on a margin?—A. Any way at all, so long as they create a 
demand, 

Q. During high production?—A. As long as they keep the market firm. 
They keep the market firm for the producer, 


By Mr. Merritt: 


_. Q. The person to whom you are really referring as a speculator, as I under- 
‘stand it now, is the chap who is not holding stocks of butter as a regular business 
for the slack season, but who is in and out of the butter market. Is that the 
fellow to whom you refer as the speculator?—A. That is the one I think of, and 
I think most of us do. 

8583—2 
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Q. What percentage of the total purchases on the Montreal butter market — 
are made by that type of speculator and what percentage by the man engaged 
in the business of maintaining the supply of butter throughout the year?—A. I 
cannot answer that question accurately. My understanding is it is quite small. 

Q. What effect would it have on the price in terms of cents?—A. I could 
not answer that. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. You have said that this person has rendered a service to the producer. 
Of course, you cannot say he has rendered a service to the consumer because & 
service to the consumer would mean a reduction in the price?—A. I think the - 
consumer would be actually more satisfied if the price did not fluctuate as much 
as it does. 
Q. If this action has always resulted in an increase in the past, you cannot 
say it has rendered a service to the consumer because the consumer is interested 
in having a decrease in price not an increase?—A. You can go into quite an 
argument on that. 
Q. There is only one class that benefits from the speculator and that is the 
producer? 
Mr, Lesace: And the speculator himself. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. The consumer receives no advantage from that?—A. May I correct one 
point? If someone has the idea that the producers are trying to establish the % 
speculator as somebody we desire to have in there, I wish to say that is not correct — 
at all. There is a service which someone must render. In the meantime, he is 
doing it, but we would rather see it rendered in a better way than he is doing it. — 
Q. The profits made the holder, plus the profits made by the speculator and 
other intermediaries are all charged, of course, to the consumer. Could you cite © 
a case where a speculator, in recent years, has brought about a decrease in the : 
price of butter?—A. No. # 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
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That is right. 


By Mr. Pinard: ~ 

Q. What would you say would be a reasonable margin of profit to leave the_ 
holder of butter when the butter leaves the firm and is sold to the consumer? _ 
What would be a reasonable margin of profit, in your opinion?—A. It is held — 
varying lengths of time, sometimes not very long and sometimes several months. 
There have been certain increases in storage costs recently and, I confess, | am 


not up to date on that. I would prefer not to quote a figure on that. 


Q. Do speculators sometimes sustain losses or do they always make profits? 3 

A. They sustain losses as well as make profits. 5 % 

By Mr. Pinard: 3 

«). Would you say they did in the last year?—A. No one could very well 

lose money in butter in the last year. rere : 

By .Mr. Merritt: . 

Q. When you refer to speculators, you do not object to the persons in the 

market who forward the buyer who is in the butter business; you like him there? 
—A. Definitely. 

By Mr. Irvine: bs 

Q. If your marketing agency had facilities for storing butter over the yeatl 

to meet the demand in a proper way, you would not need the speculator?—A. — 
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c Q. You cannot give a figure? Would you say 2 or 3 cents a pound would 
represent the profit taken by the holder?—A. I think you are going to have 
_ witnesses here who are much better qualified to answer that than I am. 


e By Mr. Lesage: 
=| Q. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board figure that 3 of a cent per month? 
é —A. Yes but I understand costs have gone up since that, storage costs and so on. 


The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions of this witness? 


By Mr. Monet: 


; Q. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. In your opinion, is the present 
_ price for butter fat sufficiently high in its relationship to the cost of production? 
_—A. You bring in the question of the cost of production, and there has been a 
_ figure mentioned here before, I believe, of 74 cents. It is a figure that has been 
used on more than one occasion, to my knowledge, and has not been questioned 
very much. It is the figure which was used in Ontario when certain data was 
_ presented to the Commission enquiring into the whole milk business. Since that 
figure has been arrived at there have been definite increases in the cost of feed. 
x The whole thing is very complicated. When you are trying to arrive at the 
cost of production of a pound of butterfat, it is much more complicated than 
trying to arrive at the cost of a hundred pounds of whole milk. This js due to 
the fact that a large percentage is produced under varying conditions; that is, 
on pasture and so on. It is also due to the fact different types of cows are used 
and the ordinary herd of cattle which is used to produce cream is not as high 
a producing herd. There are so many factors that can enter into the calculation 
it makes it very difficult. 
. It seems to me there are two factors which do come into your calculations 
when you are talking about the cost of production, as to whether the present 
rice-meets the cost of production and so on. The first factor is the relationship 
between cheese and: butter. It has been mentioned here, and I wish to endorse it 
as a working formula, that 2 pounds of cheese roughly corresponds to 1 pound 
of butter in value. You see that would bring butter to around 66 cents @ pound, 
solids, in Montreal, at the present time and that is not far off what it is. That 
‘elationship, I think, is fairly sound. 
There is one other yardstick which I think we can use. When you go into 
‘the homes on farms where cream is produced you find that, almost all the 
-labour-saving devices which we once thought of as luxuries and have since come 
to think of as necessities, are lacking. You will find these people living, com- 
paratively speaking, in rather humble situations. It seems to me that is a fairly 
good indication that the prices we are receiving today for butterfat are not very 
high. If prices were high, you would find the farmers turning more rapidly 
towards butterfat and you would find the standard of living in these homes 
higher than it is. This would be true in spite of the fact the farmers derive only 
a portion of their total income from this source, as has been brought out here. 
These people work long hours. Often, it is the housewife, with the help of some 
members of the family, who does this work in order to make the money necessary 
to meet household expenses, buy clothes for the family and so on. It is only 
under those conditions to a large extent, that butterfat is being produced. I would 
submit that the present price of butter, judging by this yardstick, is certainly not 
too high, when you consider the cost of production. 


Mr. Monet: That is all, Mr. Chairman; I have no more questions. 
The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions of this witness? 


Mr. Monet: The next witnesses I am calling are Mr. Lussier and Mr. Bois, 
of the Co-operative Federee de Quebec. Mr. Lussier is the manager of the butter 
department, I interviewed these gentlemen last night and they told me they could 
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not give their evidence properly in English. They wish they could, but unfortun- 
ately they feel they do not speak English well enough to speak to the members — 
of the committee. They would, therefore, like to give their evidence in French. — 

I understand both these men can be sworn at the same time, as was done — 
during the bread enquiry. If one cannot answer certain questions, the other | 
may have to do so. , ; 

The CHAtrMan: I wonder how best we can suit the convenience of members 
of the committee who do not understand French. Would a translation be- 
desirable, or shall we let the witness proceed in French? 

Mr. Irvine: I think that would be all right, Mr. Chairman, there will be less 
discussion while the questioning is going on. 


M. Henri Bois, gérant général de la Coopérative Fédérée de Québec, © 
comparait. 


Me Monet: 
D. Monsieur Bois, voulez-vous donner votre prénom, s'il vous plait?— 
R. Henri. . 
D. Votre occupation—R. Gérant général de la Coopérative fédérée. a 
D. Gérant général de la Coopérative fédérée du Québec?—R. Du Québec. 
D. Et votre adresse?—R. Saint-Bruno, comté de Chambly. 
D. Comté de Chambly?—R. Oui. 


M. Pwnard: 


D. Vous avez l’avantage de demeurer dans le comté de Chambly, est 
ravissant.—R. Oui. q 


M. Martin: Vous avez un bon député aussi. 


Me Monet: 4 

D. Depuis quand étes-vous gérant de la Coopérative fédérée?—R. Depuis 
cing ans. 

D. Monsieur Bois, voulez-vous décrire les opérations de la Coopérative 
fédérée du Québec, dont vous étes le gérant général?—R. La Coopérative 
fédérée— : 

D. Parlez lentement, s’il vous plait. Je me permets de faire suite 4 la 
demande faite tout A l’heure—parlez trés lentement afin que tous comprennent 
bien —R. La Coopérative fédérée est faite de coopératives locales. Il y en a- 
468, qui groupent environ 48,000 cultivateurs. Ces coopératives locales sont des 
unités dans l’agglomération. Elles existent en vertu de l’une ou |’autre de deux 
lois provinciales: La loi des Coopératives et la loi des Syndicats ‘coopératifs. 

La Coopérative fédérée résulte de l’affiliation des coopératives locales ou, 
si ’on aime mieux, de la fédération. Cette fédération de la Coopérative 
fédérée est uniquement l’agent de vente ou le pourvoyeur ou l’acheteur—si vous 
aimez mieux—des marchandises d’utilité professionnelle dont les cultivateurs 
mémes des coopératives locales peuvent avoir besoin. 

Dans le cas des ventes, elles sont faites en consignation. En réalité, stricte- 
ment parlant, ce n’est pas une vente—pour prendre le cas du beurre, par exemple, 
une coopérative locale qui fabrique du beurre expédie sa production en consigna- 
tion A la Coopérative fédérée qui, elle, le vend, ce beurre-la, retourne & |’expédi- 
trice ou & l’expéditeur, dans le cas la coopérative, le prix de vente moins une 
retenue. A la fin de l’année, les opérations—pour toujours rester dans le méme ca 
du départment du beurre—si elles montrent un bénéfice, donnent lieu & une remis 
additionnelle variable selon les bénéfices & chacune des sociétés locales en propor- 
tion de ce qu’elles ont expédié chez nous. 4 

La société locale, & son tour, voit & faire parvenir au producteur membr 
la quote-part qv lui revient. . 
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Les relations entre la Coopérative fédérée et les coopératives locales sont 
déterminées & la fois par la charte de la Coopérative fédérée, qui est une loi 
provinciale, et le contrat qui est intervenu entre la locale et la fédérée. D’aprés 
la loi, une coopérative locale souscrit 10 p. 100 de son capital ordinaire payé au 
capital de la Coopérative fédérée ce qui, en passant, leur donne le droit, les 
constitue, si l’on aime mieux les sociétaires de la Coopérative fédérée. 

Kn vertu du contrat intervenu, la locale s’engage 4 expédier les produits 
qu’elle vend au nom de ses membres 4 la Fédérée ou & acheter de la Fédérée 
pour le bénéfice de ses membres les marchandises qui apparaissent au contrat. 

Ce sont exclusivement des marchandises d’utilité professionnelle. Nous ne 


-vendons pas de marchandises qui seraient d’intérét pour les cultivateurs comme 


consommateurs ordinaires, comme les épiceries, par exemple, et tout ce qui 
s’ensuit. 

Le beurre consigné chez nous est payé le deuxiéme jour qui suit la fin de 
notre semaine. Notre semaine n’est pas celle du calendrier; elle commence le 
mardi matin et va au lundi soir suivant. : 

Les arrivages d’une semaine ou de toutes les semaines sont vendus dans 
le cours de la semaine, au fur et & mesure, ordinairement sur une base du 
cinquiéme par jour, et les chéques sont mallés aux expéditeurs le mercredi 
de la méme semaine. 

Je ne sais pas si j’ai expliqué clairement que c’est du mardi matin au lundi 
soir de la semaine suivante et que les chéques sont expédiés le mercredi? 


Le Pritsiwent: Trés bien. 


Le Trémoin: Je ne sais pas si je dois m’arréter 1A ou bien solliciter vos 
questions ou entrer dans plus de détails. 


Me Monet: 


D. Monsieur Bois, avez-vous donné toutes les opérations de la Coopérative 
fédérée dans l’exposé que vous venez de nous faire?—R. Relativement au 
beurre? 

D. Relativement au beurre—R. Voici. Comme je viens de vous dire, nous 
sommes essentiellement des agents de vente, mais nous possédons une beurrerie 
dont le rendement, l’an dernier, fut de 113,000 livres, alors que nos ventes totales 
s’élevaient 4 21 millions de livres. 

D. Ot est située cette beurrerie?—R. Dans ]’Abitibi. 

D. Maintenant, je comprends que la proportion de beurre manufacturé dans 


cette beurrerie est infiniment petite comparée au nombre de livres de beurre qui 


vous passent en main?—R. Nous vendons 21 millions de livres et cette fabrique 
nous a livré 113,000 livres, je crois, l’an dernier. 

D. Voulez-vous expliquer comment il se fait que vous avez cette fabrique 
& laquelle vous venez de référer?—R. Cette fabrique-la nous est venue comme 
pénalité de notre désir de bien faire. 

D. Que voulez-vous dire par cela?—R. Parce que, &4 ce moment-la, elle a 
été établie pour permettre aux colons avoisinant La Sarre de trouver un marché 
ou ils pouvaient écouler la créme de leurs troupeaux. Avec le temps, le pays 
s’est développé et les fournisseurs d’autrefois sont devenus membres d’autres 
coopératives dans les paroisses respectives, ce qui explique— 

D. Que vous avez repris cette crémerie-l4, monsicur Bois?—R. Oui, qui 
nest pas intéressante du tout. 


M. Pinard: 

D. Est-ce que je pourrais savoir quelle est la contribution qui est payée 
par les membres de la coopérative locale pour devenir membres de la Coopéra- 
tive fédérée?—R. La contribution minimum exigée par la loi est de $50. 

D. $50, payable—R. En quatre versements. 
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D. Maintenant, vous avez, siseivons 48,000 membres sattvntchia qui 
font partie de la Coopérative fédérée, c’est- a-dire qui sont membres des 
coopératives locales?—R. Oui, monsieur. : 


Me Monet: 


D. Le montant que vous venez de mentionner, soit $50, est payé par la 
coopérative, n’est-ce-pas?—R. I] est payé par les sociétés qui veulent devenir 
membres d’une société locale— 


M. Pinard: 3 
D. Il est payé 4 sa coopérative locale?—R. Oui. 
D. Est-ce qu'il y a une partie de la contribution qu’il a payée 4 sa — 
coopérative locale qui va a la Coopérative fédérée directement?—R. Lorsque — 
la coopérative locale s’affilie 4 la Coopérative fédérée, $50 vont a la Coopérative © 
fédérée pour son administration. 
D. Pour son affiliation? —R.— 


Me Monet: 


D. Maintenant, monsieur Bois, vous avez dit tout & Vheure que les arrivages 
de beurre étaient tous vendus dans la méme semaine; est-ce que j’ai bien compris 
cette remarque-la?—R. Oui, c’est notre pratique de vendre dans le cours de la : 
semaine les arrivages de la semaine et s'il arrive que, quelques fois, il en est F 
un résidu & cause de Vimpossibilité de terminer des marchés, nous payons quand ~ 
méme sur la base de cette semaine et les résidus sont chose insignifiante, je ne — 
les mettrais pas de l’orde méme de 2 p. 100. Ce ne sont que des transactions qui — 
ne sont pas terminées; par exemple, un acheteur nous téléphone qu’ 11 désire 500 
boites de beurre le mardi midi, 4 un endroit donné, on le rencontre a 4 heures et ] 
cela ne se fait pas alors, cela. va au mercredi. 
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M. Beaudry: ; 

D. Dois-je comprendre, monsieur Bois, que cela veut dire que vous entre- — 

posez quelquefois pour des beurreries?—R. Oui, nous devons recevoir tout notre ~ 

beurre et, 14, nous devons nécessairement nous servir d’entrepdts. Nous avons en ~ 

plus un certain commerce de détail qui, lui aussi représente peu de chose, mals © 

qui nous oblige le long de l’année 4 garder un certain nombre de boites de beurre. — 

Par exemple, en 1945, nous avons gardé 4,932 boites de beurre— : 

; 

Me Monet: ¢ 

D. A quelle époque de l’année, en 1945, était-ce cela, monsieur Bois? : 
—R. Voici, nous vendons tout notre beurre; seulement, nous faisons une réserve 

pour nos clients de l’année qui va venir. Ce que je vous donne 1a, ce sont les 

quantités de beurre que nous avions en main a fin de décembre. 4 

D. Le 31 décembre?—R. Le 31 décembre: 4,923 boites. 5 

ie 

M. Beaudry: y 

D. De 56 livres?—R. De 56 livres. Nous avions pendant cette année méme — 

vendu 362,713 boites. ‘2 

a A . £ 

Le Présipent: Cela vous plait, monsieur Beaudry? 5 

M. Braupry: Merci, monsieur le président. 4g 

r A x re 

Le Témorn: En 1946, nous avions 4,786 boites. Fs 

Ws 

Me Monet: i 


“a 
. 


D. Toujours au 31 décembre?—R. Oui, ae une vente totale de 324,869 
boites. En 1947, nous en avions 6,712, contre une réception totale de 376, 914. 
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e M. Pinard: 

3 __ D. Puis-je vous demander si le commerce de gros et le commerce de détail — 
le commerce de détail est relativement peu considérable et le commerce de gros 
est considérable,—sont uniquement exercés par la Coopérative fédérée ou bien si 
les coopératives locales sont engagées dans ce commerce-li aussi—R. Pour 
ce qui regarde la Coopérative fédérée, les quantités que je viens de vous donner 
sont celles qu’elle a gardées pour fournir sa petite clientéle de détail A la fin de 
chacune des années que je viens de vous donner; pour ce qui regarde les 
oopératives locales, je ne pourrais pas vous répondre pour les 468 avec précision. 
Seulement, je puis vous dire que la pratique est celle-ci: Le petit commerce 
local, au point de vue beurrerie, se pratique comme ceci: dans un petit village, 
par exemple, la beurrerie fournit les villageois, garde parfois,—parfois pas,—la 
quantité de beurre nécessaire & son petit commerce local. 

_ Il y a beaucoup de beurreries coopératives locales, par exemple, qui nous 
lemandent de leur fournir du beurre l’hiver. 

__D. En somme, tout cela est variable, tout cela dépend de la coopérative 
ocale et de ses approvisionnements?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Il peut y en avoir qui ont un développement qui leur permet d’en 
listribuer beaucoup et d’en envoyer 4 d’autres et, dans d’autres cas, c’est le 
xontraire?—-R. Oui. 

D. Maintenant la ristourne que vous payez, parce qu’il y a une ristourne 
jue vous payez— 


Me Monet: Monsieur Pinard, & ce moment-ci, puisque vous entrez sur ce 
ierrain-la, nous allons produire une piéce justificative. 

_ M. Lesace: Avant d’entrer sur ce terrain des ristournes, est-ce que je 
yourrais poser une question au témoin? 


Me Monet: Certainement. 


Mz. Lesage: 


D. La coopérative locale est obligée de vous vendre toute sa production de 
yeurre en vertu du contrat, sauf ce qui a été vendu sur place aux clients de la 
daroisse ou dans le village, n’est-ce pas?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Les villageois achétent leurs provisions & l’automne et la coopérative 
ocale, en vertu de son contrat avec la Fédérée, est obligée de vendre A la 
*édérée le surplus de sa production?—R. C’est la pratique générale. 

D. Est-ce que la coopérative locale est obligée de vous vendre sa production 
, mesure?—R. Elle la vend a mesure. 

D. Est-ce qu’elle n’a pas de facilités- d’entreposage?—R. Les coopératives 
oeales n’ont pas de facilités d’entreposage. Il y a une chambre froide juste 
uffisante pour garder la production d’une semaine afin de l’accumuler pour 
'expédier. 

_ D. Vous avez oublié de dire ot est situé le siége social de la Fédérée?— 
t. 130 S.-Paul, est, Montréal. 


_M. Beaudry: 


D. Est-ce que je puis revenir sur une question? Est-ce que je dois com- 
rendre par votre réponse, Monsieur Bois, que vous—méme vous n’avez pas, ou 
peu prés pas, ‘de facilités d’entreposage, normalement, pour 50 p. 100 de la 
ente dont vous parliez tout 4 l’heure?—R. Nous avons des facilités d’entre- 
osage; c’est-a-dire que, comme tout le monde, nous pouvons en louer. 

_ D. Mais dans la pratique?—R. Dans la pratique, nous avons 4 Québec, 
ans l’établissement du Marché Champlain, un entreposage d’une capacité 
‘environ 7,000 boites. 
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D. Est-ce que cela sert de centre, ou plutot est-ce que cela est le seul 
centre d’entreposage?—R. De beurre, oui. A Montréal, il y a deux petites 
chambres froides de 1,200 boites de beurre. ; 

D. C’est la maximun?—R. En tout et partout, c’est un entreposage pou! 
2,000 livres de beurre, & peu prés. 7 


M. Lesage: . 
D. Est-ce que vous avez dit que vous n’aviez pas l’intention d’entrer dans 
VYentreposage du beurre?—R. D’abord il y a la question de finance. Ensui 


il y a aussi une autre question, une autre raison, qui peut étre interprétée de 
facons diverses. Nous ne croyons pas, sur une période d’années, que ce soit 
une entreprise trés profitable pour des gens comme nous. Pour une entreprise 
qui dispose de moyens de vente de beurre en liaison avec d’autres produits, 
cela peut étre différent, masi pour nous, nous croyons que cela n’est pas trés 
avantageux, ordinairement. Il peut survenir des années ou cela sera avantageux, 

D. A cause de la finance? Cela est la premiére raison; la deuxiéme, c’est 
& cause du risque que cela comporte et, en troisiéme lieu, c’est parce que vous 


ne pouvez vendre au gros? Est-ce cela?—R. Oui, monsieur. qi 


Me Monet: . , 

D. Monsieur Bois, voulez-vous produire—et cela sera produit comme 
exhibit 58—un état comparatif de vos opérations de beurre pour les années 1940 
a 1947 inclusivement. 
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M. Pinard: . 
D. Je n’ai qu’une question & vous poser; Je veux vous demander ceci: 
Lorsque la ristourne est payée, une ristourne non pas seulement sur le beurre, 
mais sur les autres denrées qui peuvent étre transigées en coopératives, est-ce que 
vous faites la répartition de la ristourne?—R. C’est une question trés discutée 
dans les cercles des coopérateurs de savoir s’ils doivent faire une seule ristourne 
en condition du client ou du montant d’argent dépensé par les membres de ¢ 
coopératives, ou faire la ristourne d’une fagon différente. Pour répondre avec 
autant de précision que je le puis 4 votre question, je dois dire que nous essayon 
d’arriver & une ristourne unique. Et ceci & cause de l’uniformité ou de la quasi 
uniformité des fermes de la province de Québec. Pour les fermes a cultu 
diversifiée et dont les propriétaires, lorsqu’ils sont coopérateurs, ont besoin d 
leur coopérative tantét pour ceci, tantdt pour cela, une année on peut le faire da 
une ligne et une autre année dans une autre, mais si on fait la moyenne, o1 
s’apercoit que la ristourne unique serait aussi avantageuse. 5 
- DP. A quelle période payez-vous en vertu de vos reglements?—R. Aprés 
Vassemblée annuelle, dans le mois de mai ou de juin, lorsque les coopérativ 
locales produisent leurs documents attestant ce que leurs clients ont donné, le 
affaires qui ont été faites avec nous, et nous, nous vérifions de notre cdté. . 
D. La ristourne comprend en méme temps le résidu, cela est fait sur le 
produits que vous aviez recus. J’ai compris tantdt que vous faisiez un résidu 
—R. Oui, monsieur. bi 
D. Pour le résidu et la ristourne, cela est fait en méme temps?—R. O 
et elle est de cing dixiémes ou de six dixiémes de sou; il y a des dépenses & enleve 
et ce qui reste est distribué au coopérateur en proportion de sa clientéle. Un seu 
versement est fait par la Fédérée aux membres. 4 
D. Savez-vous si la distribution est faite par la locale de la méme maniére 
—R. En principes, oui. | 


M. Beaudry: 

D. Monsieur Winters me suggére une question. I] est capable de l’écrire 
francais, mais il ne veut pas se fier & sa prononciation. Est-ce que toutes le 
coopératives de la province de Québec appartiennent 4 la vétre?—R. No 
monsieur. Il y a 636 coopératives agricoles. Je ne parle que des coopératives 
agricoles. Dans la province de Québec, il y en a 468. Les deux tiers enviro 
i coopératives de la province de Québec sont membres de la Coopérative 

uébec. § 


M. Pinard: 


M. Lesage: 

D. Au point de vue de la production du beurre dans le Québec?—R. L 
sentent quelle proportion de la production du beurre dans le Québec?—R. La 
production totale est 22 4 23 p. 100 de la production totale de tout le beurre. 


Le Presment: C’est considérable. 


Me Monet: 
D. De toute la production de la province de Québec? 
Le TreMoIn: Oui, monsieur. ¥ 


M. Pinard: 


‘ D. Est-ce qu’il vous est possible de nous dire de quelle facon, comment vou 
etes arrivé 4 cette proportion?—R. Si vous le permettez, j’ai une petite correct 
& faire, ici, e’est 22 p. 100 du beurre de beurrerie. Evidemment, je parle d 
beurre de beurrerie. 
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D. Sur quoi établissez-vous ce calcul-la, cette proportion?—R. En prenant 
la production totale et en établissant le pourcentage de nos ventes. 

D. Qui est-ce qui vous fournit la production totale et la vente?—R. Les 
statistiques. 


M. Lesage: Monsieur Monet, est-ce qu’il serait temps de demander de 


quelle fagon,—peut-étre avez-vous |’intention de le lui demander plus tard,—de 
quelle fagon les coopératives locales procédent? 


Me Moner: J’allais justement lui poser la question. 
M. Lusace: C’est plus & point quand vous le faites vous-méme. 


_ Me Moner: Aprés que monsieur Bois aura décrit les opérations de la 
Coopérative fédérée, il pourra nous décrire une coopérative locale. Avant de 


_ passer a cette question sur la vente du beurre qui vous passe en mains, voulez- 


| boites. 


vous dire aux membres du comité ot vous vendez le beurre qui vous passe en 
mains?—R. Nous en vendons une petite proportion, comme je l’ai dit tout A 
Vheure, aux commerces de détail, & des détaillants. 


Me Moner: Cette proportion serait combien, & peu prés?—R. 21,500 


M. Pinarp: En quelle année, cela? 

Me Monet: C’est pour l’année 1947. 

M. Bots: 21,500 boites sur.... 

Me Monet: 376,914, n’est-ce-pas? 
M. Bors: Nous avons vendu dans le cours de |l’année 167,825 boites au 


Commodity Exchange; le reste, soit 187,589 boftes a été vendu i d’autres 


acheteurs en gros, en demi-gros ou & des “jobbers”. C’est bien ce que vous 
voulez n’est-ce-pas? 


Me Monet: C’est bien ce que je veux. En aucun temps, en 1947 et A venir 
au 31 janvier 1948, vous étes vous départi de votre hatitude de vendre tout le 
beurre qui vous arrivait au cours de la semaine de l’arrivage?—R. Non, monsieur. 


_ Nous avons, cependant, constitué, comme je le disais tout A Vheure, notre réserve 


annuelle pour notre clientéle. 


Me Monsr: De 6,712 boites? Est-ce que ce sont des boites de 56 livres?— 
R. Oui. 


Me Monet: 


D. Pour l’année 1947, je comprends bien que, sur un total de 21,107,193 
livres de beurre qui sont passées entre vos mains, vous aviez, & la fin de décembre 
1947, 300,000 livres?—R. Approximativement. 

D. Et vous dites qu’au cours de la période de janvier 1941 & décembre 1947, 


_ vous ne vous étes pas départi de vendre votre beurre dans la semaine de 


Varrivage?—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. De sorte que, en aucun temps, dans la période de 1941 & 1947, vous 
n’avez eu en mains plus de beurre que vos arrivages de fin de chaque semaine?— 
R. Plus ce qui a été accumulé pour la réserve que j’ai mentionnée tantét. 


Mr. Monet: Mr. Chairman, I am finished with Mr. Bois. We expect to 
have Mr. McLean of Canada Packers as a witness tomorrow morning. 


The committee adjourned, to meet again on Thursday, March 18, 1948, 


at 11 am. 
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TRANSLATION OF MR. BOIS’ EVIDENCE 


Mr. Henri Bois, General Manager of La Coopérative Fédérée de Québec, — 
called: 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Mr. Bois, please give your Christian name?—A. Henri. } 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. General manager of the Coopérative — 

Fédérée. . 
Q. And your address?—A. St. Bruno, Chambly county. 
@. Chambly county?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. You have the good fortune of living in Chambly county, that is delightful. 
—A. Yes. 


Mr. Marrtn: You also have a good member of parliament. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. How long have you been manager of la Coopérative Fédérée?—A. Five 
years. 

Q. Mr. Bois, will you describe the operations of la Coopérative Fédérée 
de Québec, of which you are the general manager?—A. La Coopérative Fédérée— _ 

Q. Please speak slowly. I venture to repeat the request made a moment — 
ago. Speak very slowly so that all may clearly understand—A. La Coopérative 
Fédérée is an organization composed of local co-operatives. There are 468, 
which group some 48,000 farmers. These local co-operatives are units of the 
aggregation. ‘They exist by virtue of one or the other of two provincial statutes, 
the Co-operatives Act and the Co-operative Sydnicates Act. 4 

La Coopérative Fédérée resulted from the affiliation of the local co-operatives — 
or, if one prefers, from federation. This federation or la Coopérative Fédérée is 
solely the sales agent or the purveyor or the purchaser—if you prefer—of the 
occupational goods the farmers belonging to the local co-operatives may need. 

Sales are effected on a consignment basis. Strictly speaking, it is really 
not a sale—take the case of butter, for instance: a local co-operative which 
makes butter ships its product on consignment to the Cooperative Fédérée 
which, in turn, sells this butter, turns over to the shipper or to the co-operative, 
as the case may be, the sale price less a deduction. At the close of the year’s 
operations—I am still dealing with the butter department—if these operations © 
show a profit, an additional remittance is made, on the basis of the profits made, 
to each of the local societies in the ratio of the shipments they have sent us. 

The local society, in turn, forwards to the producer member the share to 
which he is entitled. ‘ 

The relations between the Coopérative Fédérée and the local co-operatives 
are determined both by the charter of the Coopérative Fédérée, which is a 
provincial Act, and the contract entered into by the local body and the federated — 
organization. Under the Act, a local co-operative subscribes 10 per cent of its — 
ordinary paid-up capital stock to the capital of the Coopérative Fédérée, which 
entitles them to membership, constitutes them, if one prefers, the members of 
the Coopérative Fédérée. a 

By virtue of the contract entered into, the local co-operative undertakes to 
ship the products it sells on behalf of its members to the Fédérée for the benefit © 
of its members and the goods listed in the contract. These goods are exclusively — 
what might be called goods for occupational use. We do not sell goods in 
which farmers would be interested as regular customers, goods such as groceries | 
and other more or less similar goods. 4 
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x The butter consigned to us is paid for the second day that follows the end 
_ of our week. Our week is not the calendar week; it starts on a Tuesday morning 
and runs to the following Monday night. The arrivals for one week or for 
all the weeks are sold during the week, ordinarily on the basis of one-fifth per 
day, and the cheques are mailed to the shippers on the Wednesday of the same 
week. I do not know whether I explained clearly that the week runs from the 
Tuesday morning to Monday night of the following week and that the cheques 
are put in the mail on Wednesday. 
The Cuairman: Very well. 


The Wirness: I do not know whether I should stop at this point or else 
~ wait till you question me or go into more details. 


By Mr. Monet: 


| Q. Mr. Bois, have you outlined all the operations of the Coopérative Fédérée 

in the statement you have just made to us?—A. With reference to butter? 
Is Q. With reference to butter—A. Well, as I have just stated, we are essen- 
_ tially selling agents, but we own a creamery which last year had an output of 
_ 113,000 pounds, while our total sales amounted to 21,000,000 pounds. 

Q. Where is this creamery located?—A. In Abitibi. 

| Q. Now, I gather that the percentage of butter manufactured in this creamery 
is infinitely small compared with the number of pounds of butter that pass 
through your hands?—A. We sell 21,000,000 pounds of butter and this plant 
_ delivered, I believe, 113,000 pounds to us last year. 
Q. Would you explain how you happen to have this creamery to which 
you have just referred?—A. This creamery came to us as a penalty for our 
desire to do the right thing. 
| Q. What do you mean by that?—A. Because it was established at that 
time to provide the settlers in the neighbourhood of La Sarre with a market 
where they could sell the cream from their dairy herds. That area developed 
in time and the former suppliers became members of other co-operatives in 
their respective parishes, which explains— 
| Q. That you took back that creamery, Mr. Bois?—A. Yes, which is far 
from being an interesting proposition. 


By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. Could you tell me what contribution the members of the local co- 
Operative pay to become members of the Cooperative federee?—A. The minimum 
contribution required by law is $50. 

| Q. $50, payable— —A. In four instalments. 

| Q. Now, you state that you have 48,000 farmer members who belong to 


the Cooperative federee, that is to say they are members of the local co- 
operatives—A. Yes, sir. 


| By Mr. Monet: 

Q. The amount of $50 which you have just mentioned is paid by the 
co-operative, is it not?—A. It is paid by the societies which wish to become 
members of a local body— 
| 
| By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. It is paid to the local co-operative?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a portion of the contribution which he paid to his local co- 
Operative that goes directly to the Cooperative federee?—A. When the local 
co-operative affiliates with the Cooperative federee, $50 are paid over to the 
Cooperative federee for its administration. 

_ Q. For its affiliation. 
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By Mr. Monet: ‘ S Lt a 

Q. Now, Mr. Bois, you said a short while ago that the arrivals of butter — 
were all sold within the same week; is that what I gathered from your state- 
ment?—A. Yes, we make it a practice to sell the week’s arrivals during the week | 
and if it sometimes happens that there is a carry-over by. reason of the impos- — 
sibility of closing deals, we pay nevertheless on the basis of that week’s opera- — 
tions, for the carry-overs are of little consequence, I would not even estimate — 
them as high as 2 per cent. They relate merely to deals that have not been com- — 
completed; for instance, a buyer telephones us that he wants 500 boxes of butter 
Tuesday noon, at a given place. He is met at 4 o’clock and things do not click; — 
hence, the supply is carried over to Wednesday. . 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. Am I correct in saying, Mr. Bois, that means you sometimes store butter — 

for creameries?—A. Yes, we must receive all our butter and we must of necessity 
make use of warehouses. We also carry on a certain retail trade which also 
amounts to little, but which compels us to keep throughout the year a certain 
number of boxes of butter. For instance, in 1945 we held 4,923 boxes of butter. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. At what time of the year 1945 was that, Mr. Bois?—A. Well, we sell 
all our butter, but we keep a reserve for our customers in the coming year. The 
figures I have just given you cover the quantities of butter we had on hand 


at the end of December. 
Q. December 31?—A. At December 31, 4,923 boxes. 


By Mr. Beaudry: ’ 
Q. Boxes of 56 pounds?—A. Of 56 pounds. We had sold 362,713 hoxesi§ 


during that year. | 
The CHarirMAN: That answers your question, Mr. Beaudry? i 


Mr. Beaupry: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Witness: In 1946 we had 4,786 boxes. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Always as at December 319A. Yes, by comparison with a total sale of — 
324,869 boxes. In 1947 we held 6,712 as against a total consignment to us of 


376,914. 


By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. May I ask you whether the wholesale trade and the retail trade—the 
retail trade is relatively small and the wholesale trade is extensive—are carried 
on solely by the Cooperative federee or do the local co-operatives also engag 
in that trade?—-A. As for the Cooperative federee, the quantities which I have 
just given you are those it kept on hand to supply its small retail custom at the 
end of each of the years I have just given you. As for the local co-operatives: 
I cannot answer you definitely in regard to the 468. However, I can tell you 
that the following practice obtains: the small local trade, from the standpoint: 
of the creamery, is conducted in this manner in a small village, for instance. 
The creamery supplies the villagers, sometimes kéeeps—sometimes not—the 
quantity of butter needed for its small local trade. There are many local 
co-operative creameries, for instance, which ask us to supply them with butte 
in winter. rv 
Q. In short, all that is variable, that all depends on the local co-operative 

and its supplies?—A. Yes, sir. a 
Q. Some of them may be organized to the point where they are in a position 

to distribute a large quantity and send some to others and, with other 


co-operatives, it is the opposite?--A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, with reference to the patronage dividend you pay, because you do 
pay a patronage dividend— 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Pinard, at this time, seeing that you broach this subject, 
we will file an exhibit. - 


Mr. Lesacg: Could I ask the witness a question before we go into this 
matter? 


Mr. Moner: Certainly. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. The local co-operative is obliged to sell you its whole butter output by 
the terms of the contract, with the exception of the quantity sold on the spot to 
the customers in the parish or in the village?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The villagers purchase their supplies in the autumn and the local co- 
operative, under the terms of its contract with the Co-opérative fédérée, is 
obliged to sell its surplus output to the Co-opérative fédérée?—A. That is the 
general practice. _ 

Q. Is the local co-operative obliged to sell you its output accordingly as 
produced?—A. It sells its output accordingly as produced. 

_ _Q. Has it no storage facilities?—A. Local co-operatives have no storage 
facilities. There is a refrigeration room just large enough to accumulate and 
keep a week’s output preparatory to shipping. 

Q. You forgot to say where the head office if the fédérée is located?—A. At 
130 St. Paul Street East, Montreal. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. May I revert to a previously discussed question? Must I gather from 
your answer, Mr. Bois, that you yourselves have normally no storage facilities 
or practically none for 50 per cent of the quantity of butter sold you mentioned 
a moment ago?—A. We have storage facilities; that is to say, we can lease 
storage space as others do. 

Q. But in actual practice?—A. In actual practice we have in Quebee, in the 
Champlain Market building, storage of a capacity of about 7,000 boxes. 

Q. Does that place serve as a centre; or rather is it the only storage centre? 
—A. For butter, yes. In Montreal there are two small refrigeration rooms 
with a capacity of 1,200 boxes of butter. 

Q. That is the maximum?—A, All told, there is storage space for about 
2,000 boxes of butter. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Did you say that you did not intend to go into the butter storage busi- 
ness?—A. In the first place, there is the question of finances. Then there is 
another question, another reason, which can be interpreted in different ways. 
We do not believe that it would be for people like us a very profitable under- 
taking for a number of years. It may be different with an enterprise which has 
butter-selling facilities linked up with other products, but with us we believe 
that is not advantageous, ordinarily. There may come years when that will be 
advantageous. 

Q. By reason of the financing angle? That is the first reason; the second 
reason is connected with the risk involved and, thirdly, it is due to the fact 
that you cannot sell wholesale?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Mr. Bois, will you file, and that will be entered in the records as Exhibit 58, 
a comparative statement of your butter operations for the years 1940 to 1947 
inclusively? 


Exursrr No. 58—Comparative statement of butter operations, 1940-1947, 
Co-opérative Fédérée de Québec. 
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By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. I have but one question to ask you; I want to ask you this: when the 
patronage dividend is paid, a patronage dividend applicable not only to butter 
but covering the other commodities which the co-operatives may handle, do you 
distribute the patronage dividend?—A. Among co-operators it is a much 
discussed question to determine whether they should declare a single patronage 
dividend on the basis of the trade or of the amount of money spent by the 
members of these co-operatives, or whether the patronage dividend should be 
figured out differently. In order to answer your question as accurately as I can, 
I must say that we try to establish a single patronage dividend. And this is 
done by reason of the uniformity or the near-uniformity of farms in the 
province of Quebec. In respect of farms where production is diversified and 
the owners of which, when they are co-operators, need their co-operative some- 
times for this and sometimes for that, one may do so one year with reference 
to one commodity and another year with reference to another commodity, but 
if one takes an average it is noted that the single patronage dividend would be 


- just as advantageous. 


Q. At what time do you pay in compliance with your by-laws?—A. After 
the annual meeting, in the month of May or June when the local co-operatives 
file their records, certify as to what their customers gave, the business transacted 
with us, and we check up on our own account. 

Q. The patronage dividend comprises at the same time the balance, that is 
done in connection with the products you have received. I gathered a moment 
ago that you determined a balance?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The calculations regarding the balance and the patronage dividend are 
done at the same time?—A. Yes, and it amounts to five-tenths or six-tenths of 
‘a cent; there are expenses to be deducted and what is left is distributed to the 
co-operator in the ratio of his patronage. The federee makes one single payment 
to its members. 

Q. Do you know if the local co-operative makes the distribution in the 
same manner?—A. In principle, yes. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. Mr. Winters suggests a question to me. He is able to write it in French, 
but he does not want to trust to his pronunciation. Are all the co-operatives 
in the province of Quebec affiliated with your organization?—A. No, sir. There 
are 636 co-operatives. I am speaking only of the agricultural co-operatives. 
There are 468 of them in the province of Quebec. Two-thirds of the co-operatives 
in the province of Quebec are members of the Cooperative de Quebec. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. Do you know if the others are grouped in any particular co-operative?— 
A. No, sir. To my knowledge they are all independent. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. With reference to the production of butter, your 468 co-operatives 
account for what percentage of the butter output in Quebec?—A. The total 
output varies between 22 and 23 per cent of the whole output of butter. 


The CuarrMANn: That is an extensive output. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Of the whole production of the province of Quebec?—A. Yes, ‘sir, 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. Are you in a position to tell us how you determined this percentage?—A. 
If you will allow me, I should like to make a small correction here. The per- 
centage of 22 per cent refers to creamery butter. Obviously, I am speaking of 
creamery butter. 
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the total production and establishing the percentage of our sales. 
Q. Who supplies you with the data relevant to total production and sales?— 


A. The statistics are our source of information. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Monet, would this not be the place to inquire in what 
manner—perhaps you intended asking him that later on—the local co-operatives 
operate? 

Mr. Monet: I was just going to ask him that question. 

Mr. Lesace: It is more to the point when you do so yourself. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. After Mr. Bois has finished describing the operations of the Cooperative 
federee he will describe to us the workings of a local co-operative. Before 
passing on to that question, will you tell the members of the committee where 
you would sell the butter that you handle?—A. We sell a small portion, as I 
said a moment ago, to the retail trade, to the retailers. 

Q. That portion would amount to about how much?—A. 21,500 boxes. 

Mr. Prnarp: In what year was that? 

Mr. Monet: That refers to the year 1947. 

The Wirness: 21,500 boxes out of— 

Mr. Moner: 376,914, is it not? 

The Wrrness: During the year we sold 167,825 boxes to the Commodity 
Exchange; the remainder, 187,589 boxes, was sold to other wholesale buyers, 
wholesalers dealing in small quantities and to jobbers. That is really the 
information you want, is it not? 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. That is really what I want. In 1947 and up to January 31, 1948, you. 


never departed at any time from your practice of selling all the butter during 
the week of arrival?—A. No, sir. However, we did set up, as I said a moment 
ago, our annual reserve for our customers. : 

Q. A reserve of 6,712 boxes? Were those 56-pound boxes?—A. Yes. 

Q. If understand correctly, for the year 1947 out of a total of 21,107,193 
pounds of butter which you handled you had on hand at the end of December, 
1947, 300,000 pounds?—-A. Approximately. ; 

Q. And you say that during the period from January, 1941, to December, 
1947, you did not depart from your policy of selling your butter within the 
week of arrival?—A. No, sir. 

Q. So that at no time in the period extending from 1941 to 1947 did you 
have on hand more butter than the quantity represented by your arrivals by the 
end of each week?—A. Plus that which was accumulated for the reserve I 
mentioned a moment ago. 


Q. On what do you base that calculation, that percentage?—A. By taking ~ 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, March 18, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., 


the Chairman, Hon. 
_ Mr. Martin, presiding. 


___ Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Harkness, Irvine, Lesage, 
MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


. Mr. Henri C. Bois, General Manager, and Mr. J. E. Lussier, Chief of - 
butter department, Cooperative fédérée de Québec, were recalled and Mr. 
Bois was further examined in French. (Translation of evidence appears at the 
end of this day’s proceedings.) 

Witnesses retired. 


Mr. J. S. McLean, President, Mr. A. J. E. Child, Assistant Treasurer and 
Chief Auditor, and Mr. Ford Wiggins, Manager, Produce Dept., Canada Packers 
‘Limited, Toronto, were called, sworn and examined. 


Mr. McLean filed,— 


_ Hxhbit No. 59—Memorandum on butter operations—Canada Packers 
Limited. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence.) 


_ At 1.00 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 
p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


E Members present: Messrs. Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, 
Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance 
Messrs. McLean, Child and Wiggins were recalled and further examined. 
Mr. McLean filed,— 


_ Exhibit No. 60,—Twentieth Annual Report of Canada Packers Limited as 
Wt 27th March, 1947. 


_ At 6.00 pm. Mr. McLean was released and Messrs. Child and Wiggins 


etired until the next sitting. The Committee adjourned until Friday, March 
9, at 11.00 a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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House or Commons, 
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Mr. Monet: I do not think it will last more than 15 or 20 minutes at the 
most, Mr. Chairman. 
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> March 18, 1948 

pe: The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
_ Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 

g The Cuatrman: Will you proceed, Mr. Monet? Have you your witnesses 
_ there? ; 

os Mr. Monet: Yes. : 

' _ The Cuatrman: How long do you expect these witnesses will take? 

; 


i. _ Mz. J.-E. Lussier, chef du service du beurre et du fromage de la Coopéra- 
_ tive | 


| fédérée de Québec, comparait. 
iD Me Monet: 


|___D. Monsieur Lussier, vous avez ét 
Bois, et je crois 
R. J.-E. Lussier. 
| D. Et votre adresse?—R. 7254, rue Saint-Denis, Montréal. 

_____D. Voulez-vous nous dire quelle est votre occupation dans la Coopérative 
| fédérée de Québec?—R. Chef du service du beurre et fromage. 


€ assermenté hier en méme temps que M. 
que vous avez omis de donner votre prénom et votre adresse.— 


. A 
_.  M. Henri-C. Bois 
_ est rappelé. 


2 Me Monet: 

| D. Monsieur Bois, voulez-vous référer maintenant & la piéce qui a été 
produite sous la cote 58 et expliquer aux membres du comité les différentes 
entrées qu’on y trouve pour l’année 1947, en commengant, évidemment, par la 
| deuxiéme colonne, puisque la premiére ne fait que donner l’année. V oulez-vous 
_expliquer aux membres du comité ce que signifient les chiffres dans la deuxiéme 
eolonne?—R. Dans la colonne n° 2, 376,914 indique les quantités de boites de 
_ beurre qui furent recues pendant l’année 1947; en livres cela fait 21,107,193 livres. 
| _D. Attendez donc un instant. Voulez-vous dire le beurre. qui a été déposé 
‘en consignation par les unités locales?—R. Plus la quantité que nous avions 
€M mains au premier janvier 1947. 

___D. 21,107,193 livres pour l’année 1947?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

___ D. Et maintenant la colonne no 4?—R. C’est la valeur des ventes faites qui 
est représentée par ce montant de $10,936,523.25. 

_ _ D. Et la colonne no 5?—R. C’est la remise 4 nos fabriques. Le montant que 
| ens avons retourné aux consignateurs, $10,746,603.03. 

| D. C’est le montant remis de la fagon que vous avez expliquée hier?—R. Oui, 
Dy, 


____D. Je comprends que vous faites cette remise toutes les semaines?—R. Oui, 
-monsieur. 


» gérant général de la Coopérative fédérée de Québec, 
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D. Et que signifie le chiffre indiqué fen la eolonte 67k. Crest le prix 4 
moyen par livre de beurre payé aux fabriques, -509. a 
D. En d’autres termes, ce chiffre représente le montant remis, la livre, a; 

chacune des unités locales?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
D. Pour le nombre de livres correspondant qu’ils vous ont envoyées?—R. Oui, 
monsieur. j 
D. Et pour la colonne 7, monsieur Bois?—R. C’est le total des commissions t 
percues sur ces ventes, $188, '920. 22. , 
1 


D. Voulez-vous expliquer aux membres du comité ce que vous entendez par 
commission percue?—R. Chaque semaine, nous calculons ce que représentent nos — 
frais directs, les dépenses inhérentes, réception, peri et vente du beurre, — 
et nous avons une certaine allocation pour les frais généraux. . 

D. Pardon si je vous interromps; je ne sais pas si vous avez compris ma 
question. Je crois que ce & quoi vous référez dans le moment est dans les 
colonnes 9 et 10. Dans le moment, nous en sommes & la colonne n° 7. Vous. 
vous étes servi de l’expression ‘ ‘retenue”, voulez-vous nous dire ce que vous 
entendez par cette expression “retenue’’? —R. C’est le montant que nous rete- 
nons, que nous gardons pour notre administration, pour nos frais directs, par 
livre de beurre qui nous est expédicée. 

D. En d’autres termes, vous voulez dire que cela représenterait une com-— 
mission?—-R. Oui, monsieur. 1 

D. Et cette commission, & la livre, si je compernds bien, se trouve reportée- 
dans la colonne n° 8?—R. Oui, monsieur. : 

D. Et cela représente quel montant?—R. 0:89 de sou par livre. Il y a une 
petite erreur, la, de 0-02. 6 

Di-se ferai remarquer aux membres du comité que, sur la piéce 58, il y 
une correction 4 faire pour l'année 1947. On devrait lire 0-89 au lieu de 0- 37. q 

For the benefit of the members of the committee who did not hear wha 
I just said.. | oe 

Mr. IM aoLae. Did not understand. | 

Mr. Moner: Did not. understand—I think I talk loud enough for you tol 
hear—in column 8 of exhibit 58, the first ie for the year DL, a corns 


1 
: 
; 


Mr. Bois wants to be very precise. 


Me Monet: 


D. Monsieur Bois, ceci pebrekents done la commission, si on peut Pappelem . 
ainsi, gagnée par la Coopérative fédérée, la commission brute, par livre “7 
beurre qui lui ee entre les mains?—R. Oui, monsieur, 


par Pere eR: Une commission de sept farnemea! éxactemient. 
D. Et & la colonne 9, vous indiquez les frais directs. Voulez-vous expliqnaa 
aux heulameay du comité ce que vous Cae! Be i es Se Tou 


la main-d’ceuvre, tout ce qui en un mot est are rattachable au a 
D. Et avez-vous caleulé le montant par livre, pouvez-vous donner le mon- 
tant par livre, ce que ce chiffre-la représenterait?—R. Je ne |’ai pas. ia 
D. Maintenant, voulez-vous expliquer aux membres du comité ce que vou 
entendez par frais d’administration, ou “overhead”, tel que mentionné dans 
colonne n° 10? 
M. Lesace: Ce ne sont pas lea frais d’administration, c’est le profit. 


Me Monet: Les frais percus, déduction des frais d’administration ou 
“overhead”. } 
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M. Lesace: Les profits, avant d’avoir enlevé les frais d’administration 
généraux. . 

t Le TEMOIN: $105,294.59, c’est le montant qui reste pour étre appliqué au 
_ paiement des frais généraux et aussi pour étre utilisé, une fois les frais généraux 
_ couverts, en retour ou en paiement final des transactions du beurre. C’est le 
_ montant pour couvrir les frais d’administration et aussi pour couvrir la ristourne 
_ ou Ja remise finale, s’il y en a une. 


M. Lesage: 
D. Aux coopératives locales? 


:, Me Monet: D. Et c’est le montant que vous retournez 4 la fin de votre 

_ année fiscale?—R. Déduction faite des frais généraux. 

4 D. Je vois, monsieur Bois, qu’il y a une note sur la piéce 58, une référence 
a l’année 1947, en ce qui concerne ce montant de $105,294.59. _ Dois-je com- 

_ prendre que vous n’avez pas les chiffres correspondants pour les années anté- 

 rieures & 1947?—R. Non, je ne les ai pas. 

D. Et pour l’année 1947, voulez-vous nous dire quels ont été les frais 

_ généraux qui ont été affectés au service du beurre?—R. Ils apparaissent au 

_ bas de la page, $55,080.52. 

D. Ce qui établit le montant de $50,214.07, le profit net de vos opérations 

_ pour l’année 1947——R. Oui, monsieur, 

a D: Dois-je comprendre que ce montant de $50,214.07 est le montant qui a 
été retourné aux unités locales?—R. I] a été retourné sur la base suivante: Le 

_ pourcentage de remise finale s’établit A 5 p. 100 et il est retourné aux coopéra- 

tives locales en proportion de la valeur de vente du beurre qui provenait de ces 

» memes sociétés locales. Si ces sociétés locales nous envoient pour $100,000 de 
beurre, nous leur donnons + p. 100 sur ce $100,000, et ainsi de suite. 

D. Monsieur Bois, pouvez-vous donner aux membres. du comité le montant 
net de commission qui restait 4 la Coopérative fédérée de Québec pour l’année 
1947?—R. Si je prends 0-89 de sou pour la commission brute, si jen déduis 
+p. 100, cela représente & peu pres 2/8, 0-89, c’est & peu prés %, et j’Ote 2/8, il 

me reste cinq huitiémes de sou, représentant le cott du service rendu, le cott 
de la vente, plus, s’il reste quelque ‘chose, le gain qu’il y aura. Or, si on prend 
3p. 100, et si l’on comprend que 95 p. 100 du beurre recu ou consigné provenait 
_ des sociétés affiliées, si on fait la multiplication de l’un par l’autre, en valeur, on 
_va arriver & peu prés A $50,000, $51,000 ou $49,000. Ce qui veut dire qu’en 
 définitive il resterait, au maximum, & peine $1,500 A $2,000. Je ne peux pas 
_ donner plus de précision parce que les réclamations des sociétés nous parviennent 
_ actuellement et les affaires seront réglées dans le mois de mai ou en juin. 

i, D. Pour le moment, d’aprés les chiffres que vous avez en mains, quel pour- 
centage par livre ou quelle commission nette restera & votre maison?—R. Prati- 
 quement zéro. 

Sd 


M. Lesage: 
| D. C’est-a-dire, monsieur Bois, qu’une fois le cofit de vos opérations payées 
et une fois la ristourne payée aux coopératixes locales, le seul profit net qui 
‘pourrait vous rester sur vos opérations de beurre pour l’année 1947 serait un 
profit net de $1,500 A $2,000, et peut-étre zéro?—_R. A peu prés. 


Me Monet: 


D. Voulez-vous maintenant décrire briévement,—la question a été posée 
hier par un des membres du comité,—quelles sont maintenant les opérations 
des unités locales coopératives?—R. Les coopératives locales fonctionnent d’aprés 
, les mémes principes que la centrale, ou on peut dire, inversement, que la centrale 
_ fonctienne d’aprés Jes mémes principes que les sociétés locales. La société locale 
est faite de producteurs, exclusivement, de cultivateurs. Chacun d’eux ya 
Mis ou y a souscrit un montant égal, uniforme, de $50, disons. Ils ont acheté 
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ou construit une beurrerie, ils l’exploitent d’aprés le mieux de leurs capacités. 
Ils reeoivent le beurre des membres et, dans Québec, dans nos paroisses, des 
autres cultivateurs qui veulent y venir aussi. Ils établissent, par un bureau de 
direction élu en vertu de la procédure habituelle des coopératives,—un homme, 
un vote,—ils établissent le tarif A étre chargé pour le prix du beurre. A la fin de 
l'année, les profits, s’il y en a, sont distribués aux membres et aux non-membres. 
Aux membres certainement, aux non-membres selon la décision de V’assemblée 
générale. Et, ils sont répartis exactement sur la méme base que nous travaillons 
nous-mémes, c’est-A-dire d’aprés la quantité de gras de beurre apportée par 
chacun. Ces sociétés s’affilient chez nous et, & notre tour, nous appliquons les 
services que nous rendons, nous donnons l’excédent, lorsqu’il y en a, sur la 
méme base. . 

M. Ptxarp: Monsieur Winters aurait quelques questions & poser, je ne sais 
pas si c’est le bon moment de le faire. 

M. Lesace: Avez-vous fini, monsieur Monet? 

Me Monet: Oui. 


M. Winters: 
D. Vendez-vous du beurre aux provinces maritimes? 
Le Présipenr: Je vous félicite, monsieurs Winters. 
Le r6émorn: Un peu, nous ne vendons pas une grosse quantité de beurre dans 
les provinces maritimes. 


M. Winters: 

D. A qui?—R. Vous me posez une question & laquelle je ne peux pas 
répondre exactement, mais, de mémoire, je suis & peu pres certain que nous 
verdons & la Swift Canadian et 4 d’autres dont les noms m’échappent. 

D. A Moncton?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Quel est le prix du “freight”, du transport?—R. Il est vendu F.O.B. 
Montréal ou F.O.B. Québec et les frais de transport sont a la charge, évidemment, — 
de l’acheteur. 


M. Pinard: 

D. Je n’ai que deux questions & vous poser. Nous avons entendu hier un 
témoin nous donner son opinion sur l’utilité du Commodity Exchange au sujet 
de la vente du beurre, de la distribution du beurre. Etes-vous en mesure de 
nous donner votre propre opinion sur ce point-la? Est-il avantageux pour vous 
qu’il y ait une distribution du beurre par lentremise du Commodity Exchange?— 
R. Au point de vue des distributeurs? R 

D. Au point de vue des distributeurs, d’abord, -et des consommateurs, 
ensuite?—R. Au point de vue du producteur, le Commodity Exchange offre 
un marché permanent. Il y a toujours des possibilités de vendre du beurre, ou 
X peu pres toujours, au Commodity Exchange. Les producteurs, naturellement, 
trouvent souvent que les prix ne sont pas assez hauts et, par suite de leur 
mécontentement, si je peux employer ce mot, ils simaginent qu’il peut y avoir 
des manipulations au Commodity Exchange, des collusions. . 

D. Entre les différents acheteurs pour établir un prix, est-ce cela que ~ 
vous voulez dire?—R. Oui, monsieur. : 

D. Vous utilisez les facilités qui vous sont offertes par le Commodity , 
Exchange?—R. Absolument. 

D. Vous leur vendez & peu prés quelle proportion de votre beurre?—R. 
67,000 boites l’an dernier. ; 

D. Etes-vous d’avis que le Commodity Exchange, d’une facon générale, 
pour la distribution du beurre, est un avantage, ou n’est-ce pas plutot un avantage 
pour le Commodity Exchange, étant donné que le beurre est presque toujours 
rare au Canada?—R. C’est justement ce qui fait la difficulté. Le beurre est 
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une production saisonniére. Les mois de mai, juin et juillet sont des mois 
_de grosse production et, habituellement, ce sont les mois de bas prix. Cela 
peut s’expliquer et cela s’explique, quand on songe aux frais de l’entreposage 
et A lintérét sur l’argent, etc., que doivent supporter ceux qui achétent du 
beurre & ce moment-la pour étre distribué ultérieurement. Mais, ce qui est 
facile & comprendre, aussi, c’est que si, de la part du Commodity Exchange, 
 Poffre est meilleure pour le fabricant, il arrive un moment ou les gens de- 

-viennent trop enthousiastes ou trop optimistes, ou trop pessimistes, et’ la, le 

sentiment d’un, de deux ou de trois a une grosse chance d’influencer lattitude 
des huit, dix, douze ou quinze acheteurs qu’il peut y avoir aux alentours. 

D. De sorte que le prix est souvent basé sur V’opinion d'un membre, sur 
attitude d’acheteurs plus convaincants les uns que les autres?—R. Probable- 
ment. ; 

___ D. Maintenant, dans un autre ordre d’idées, monsieur Bois, voulez-vous nous 
dire quelle est la politique que suit votre Coopérative en matiére de distribution 
du beurre, quelle est sa politique au point de vue du profit?—R. Le beurre 
_nous apparait—et je vous donne ici l’opinion de notre bureau de direction— 

la vente du beurre nous apparait beaucoup plus comme un service que comme 

une entreprise ot il faut retirer des gains. Parce que le beurre constitue, pour 
un trés grand nombre des cultivateurs du Québec, la source principale de 
_leur revenu, et nous nous efforcons, étant simplement les représentants des culti- 
-vateurs, nous nous efforgons, dis-je, de protéger leurs intéréts sur les marchan- 
dises principales de plus de valeur qui viennent des fermes, et c’est pour cette 
raison que*notre attitude vis-a-vis de ce département est de limiter ces gains 
—@ peu prés au montant que nous prévoyons nécessaire pour couvrir les frais 
directs et d’administration. 
| D. C’est pour cela que vous disiez tantét que, pour 1947, par exemple, vous 
_prévoyez un profit net de tout au plus $1,500 & $2,000?—R. D’A peu prés zéro. 

r D. Et c’est votre voeeu de ne jamais dépasser cette proportion-la et de 
_considérer le commerce du beurre plutot comme un service pour la population ?— 
-R. Exactement. - 

D. Et vous suivez cette politique-la pour quelles autres commodités, par 
exemple? Le faites-vous pour les ceufs?—R. On le fait pour certains autres 
produit: le fromage, les ceufs et la volaille. 

3 D. Pour les mémes raisons?—R. Pour les mémes raisons. 

 M. Lesage: Monsieur le président, j’aurais quelques questions A poser au 
témoin, si vous me le permettez. 

Le PRESIDENT: Oui, trés bien, monsieur Lesage. 


M. Lesage: a 

D. Monsieur Bois, nous avons posé certaines questions 4 M. Turnbull, le 
secrétaire de la coopérative de la Saskatchewan, et je désire connaitre votre 
opinion sur certaines choses A propos desquelles nous l’avons questionné, Pour- 
Tiez-vous nous dire ce que vous considérez, par exemple, comme une juste 
rémunération au cultivateur pour une livre de gras de beurre? Pour vous 
faciliter la réponse, je vous poserai une double question: D’abord, durant la 
Saison de la grosse production, en 1947, et, deuxiémement, s’il y a une différence 
& partir de décembre 1947, en janvier 1948, en février 1948?—R. Si vous 
voulez savoir quelle est mon opinion quant au prix que le beurre aurait da se 
vendre dans le cours de l'année 1947, particuliérement au moment ow le gros de 
la production s'en venait sur les marchés, je devrais vous dire que c’est a peu 
pres 55c. 

D. La livre de beurre?—R. La livre de beurre. 

D. Maintenant, quel aurait dt étre le retour, dans votre opinion, par livre 
de gras, au cultivateur, pour que ce soit considéré comme une juste rémuné- 
Tation?—R. Par livre de gras, ajoutez & peu prés 20 p. 100. 


* 
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D. A peu prés 20 p. 100?—R. A peu prés le cinquiéme. 

D. Alors, cela ferait 63c. la livre de gras?—R. 63c. la livre de gras. - 

D. Quand vous dites 55c. la livre de beurre, est-ce le prix de gros sur le 
marché de Montréal ‘ou si c’est le prix de détail?—-R. C’est le prix de gros sur 
le marché de Montréal. 

D. Quand vous parlez de prix, c’est toujours le prix de gros sur le marché 
de Montréal?—R. Oui. 

D. Maintenant, dans les mois de décembre, janvier et février, pour produire 
du beurre dans les conditions de cette période-la, plus particuliérement dans les 
conditions dans lesquelles on se trouve dans la province de Québec en hiver, ~ 
quelle serait une juste rémunération par livre de gras au cultivateur?—R. Entre | 
72 et 75¢. 

D. Entre 72 et 75c. la livre de gras?—R. Pour un cultivateur de la province — 
de Québec qui veut avoir des vaches en lactation Vhiver et qui tient & les soigner, 
oui, c’est entendu. | 

D. Vous caleulez qu’une rémunération juste pour les cultivateurs, dans les © 
circonstances, serait de 72 & 75c. la livre de gras?—R. Oui. 

D. Ce qui veut dire un prix de 67 & 68c. au gros sur le marché de Montréal? 
C’est le prix fixé par la Commission des Prix, n’est-ce pas?—R. Oui, monsieur, © 

D. Et un prix moindre, alors, serait injuste pour les producteurs dans la — 
province de Québec?—R. Serait injuste pour les producteurs et serait de nature © 
& empécher la production. : 

D. Alors, un prix moindre serait injuste pour les producteurs et serait de — 
nature & empécher la production?—R. Ils ne feront pas de production Vhiver 
-& moins que les prix n’atteignent ce niveau. 

D. Et, cet hiver, il s’en fait un peu parce que les prix atteignent ces niveaux? 
—R. Oui. Mais il est une chose qu’il faut toujours avoir présente a l’esprit — 
lorsque l’on discute cette question de prix; le prix qui devrait exister et toute 
la production—si l’on veut lier les deux idées—devraient ¢tre-convenus des mois a 
& lavance afin de pouvoir étre réalisés. I] n’y a jamais moyen de procéder » 
autrement. Quand bien méme on offrirait $1 la livre de gras, la réponse n’est c 
plus au cultivateur, elle est aux vaches... B 

D. Alors, il faut que le cultivateur prépare sa production des mois et des_ 
mois a l’avance?-—R. Oui, monsieur. y 

D. Maintenant, évidemment, l’augmentation des prix du grain, aprés que | 
les subsides ont été enlevés et que les contréles ont été enlevés, constitue une 
source d’augmentation du prix de revient pour les cultivateurs, en particulier 

i 
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en ce qui regarde la production d’hiver chez nous?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
D. Le marché des grains a fluctué beaucoup, il y a eu des fluctuations © 
brusques apres que les contréles des prix ont été enlevés?—R. Absolument. y 
D. Est-ce que vos coopératives sont favorables & ce que les grains d’alimen- 
tation soient sous le contrdle du “Wheat Board” au lieu de demeurer sous le 
controle du “Winnipeg Grain Exchange”?—R., C’est opinion qui est émise. 
D. Evidemment, en autant que les provinces passeront une législation con-— 
currente, qui rendra la chose constitutionnelle. C'est 1a, évidemment, une ques-_ 
tion légale, sur laquelle je.ne vous demanderai pas votre opinion. 2 
Maintenant, monsieur Bois, dans un autre ordre d’idées, vous dites que 
vous avez vendu 40 p. 100, en 1947, de ce qui vous est passé par les mains au 
“Commodity Exchange” de Montréal?—R. Oui. 
D. Savez-vous & qui ce beurre-la a été vendu?—R. Oui. 
D. Vous le savez?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
D. Evidemment, l’autre 60 p. 100, vous le savez également?—R. Oui, 
monsieur. | 
D. Pourriez-vous fournir au comité, aprés que vous aurez fini de témoigner, 
par l’intermédiaire de M. Monet, la liste de ceux & qui vous avez vendu du 
beurre tant sur le “Commodity Exchange” que directement?—R. Oui, monsieur. 


~ 
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a D. Pour toutes vos ventes au-dessus de quel chiffre——quelque chose qui 
- aurait du bon sens, pas de toutes petites ventes? Qu’est-ce que l’on pourrait 
~ indiquer comme chiffre? Je vais prendre votre opinion.—R, Disons mille boites. 
. D. Mille boites, avec la date de la vente et le prix ‘auquel il a été vendu 
s et le nom de l’acheteur?—R. Oui. 

i 


Me Monet: 

$ D. Monsieur Bois, je comprends que mille boites cela veut dire 56,000 
' livres?—R. Oui. 

* D. Alors, voulez-vous mettre 500 boites seulement? Vous n’y voyez pas 
_ @objection, monsieur Lesage? 

M. Lesace: C’est trés bien. 

Me Monger: C’est que j’ai une raison pour suggérer cela. 

M. LusacE: Oui, c’est trés bien. C’est vous qui aurez 4 fouiller lA-dedans. 


. ’Me Monet: C’est parce que cela donne 25,000 livres et j’ai réalisé que, dans 
certains cas, cela pourrait peut-étre étre intéressant plus tard. 


Pe M. Lesace: J’aurais encore quelques questions & poser au témoin. 


7 D. Avez-vous actuellement du beurre en entrepots?—-R.. Nous n’avons pas 
une livre de beurre en entrepdt. Ce que nous avons en main, c’est le beurre, 
les quelques... 

D. Centaines de livres...—R. Non, je dirais peut-étre 20 ou 50 boites, que 
la production hebdomadaire nous améne; mais de beurre en entrepot, notre 
_ propriété, nous n’en avons pas. Nous avons du beurre que nous gardons pour 
— des clients qui l’ont acheté et qui le laissent en entrepdt jusqu’au moment de 
la livraison. 

D. Est-ce que ce sont de grandes quantités ou bien si c’est pour des parti- 
 culiers, des magasins de détail?—R. Principalement pour des acheteurs en eros; 
alors, les quantités doivent étre assez considérables, quelques milliers de bottes. 
iy D. Vous en avez quelques milliers de  boites actuellement?—R. Oui, 
monsieur. 

4 D. Vous savez que l’on parle dans les journaux d’Ottawa, de Montréal 
et de Québec de la rareté actuelle du beurre, n’est-ce-pas? Vous avez vu 

_ cela?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. M. Taylor, le président de la Commission des prix, a déclaré dans son 

_ témoignage qu’il y avait, au premier mars, au Canada, en entrepdts, 19 millions 
_ de livres de beurre et que la production de mars serait d’A peu prés 12 millions, 
ce qui fait 31 millions de livres; que la consommation en mars serait d’environ 
_ 20 millions de livres, ce qui fait que l’on commencerait, au premier avril. avec 
une quantité de 10 millions de livres au Canada. Maintenant. étes-vous d’opinion 
- qu’il est possible, & aucun moment donné, de sortir des entrepdts et de transporter 
aux endroits ot c’est le plus nécessaire n’importe quelle quantité de beurre?—_R. 
Je ne saisis pas trés bien votre question... C’est physiquement possible, toujours. 
t D. C’est physiquement possible, mais c’est économiquement impossible, 
mest-ce pas?—R. Cela se pourrait, avec les prix qui existent. 

4 D. Je comprends que le beurre qui est gardé dans de petits entrepdts de 
la Saskatchewan, qui peut étre en petites quantités, ne peut pas étre transporté 
par chemin de fer économiquement en tras petite quantité?—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. Et s’il y a de trés nombreuses fabriques qui en ont de petites quantités, 
tela peut venir & faire un montant assez considérable et cela peut expliquer que, 
~maleré le fait qu’il y ait du beurre dans les entrepdts actuellement, ¢’est telle- 

Ment diversifié qu’il est excessivement difficile de le transporter, 4 un moment 
précis, & un autre endroit, parce que la distribution en est excessivement diffi- 

—cile?—R. Et trés cofiteuse. 

me «6D. Et trés cotiteuse?--R. Et trés cotiteuse ; elle cofite chére. Si I’on parle 
¥ de recueillir de petits lots de 150, 200, 300 bottes sur un territoire comme celui 
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de la Saskatchewan, par exemple, je ne sais pas combien de centaines de milles 
il faudrait parcourir avant d’avoir une charge raisonnable. 

D. Avant d’avoir gine charge raisonnable?—R. Oui. 

D. La production du beurre va recommencer dans Jes premiers jours d’avril 
d’une facon plus considérable, n’est-ce pas?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Alors, cette rareté, peut-étre locale, n’est que trés temporaire, n’est-ce 
pas?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Certainement que oui?—R. Oui. 


Me Monet: 

D. Monsicur Bois, juste un mot avant que vous nous quittiez. Voulez-vous 
me donner le nom d’une des unités coopératives locales les plus importantes qui 
font affaires avec votre maison,—une ou deux des plus importantes?—R. Tlya 
la coopérative de Mont-Laurier, comté de Labelle; il y a la coopérative de Lac- 
Mégantic, dans le comté de Frontenac... 


D. C’est trés bien, je vous remercie, j’en ai suffisamment. 


M. Pinard: 

D. Une seule question, monsieur Bois. Le gérant de la coopérative de la 
Saskatchewan nous a dit au cours de son témoignage que le prix de production, 
de fabrication totale d’une livre de beurre était de 45c. aux mois de juin et 
juillet 1947; voulez-vous nous dire quel est le cott de fabrication totale pour 
vos coopératives?—R. Lorsque l’on a fait cette affirmation, on a inclus évidem- 
ment le cofit du gras dans la livre de beurre. 


M. Lesage: 

D. Et le coat de la livre de gras, n’est-ce pas, dépend du prix auquel vous 
pouvez vendre le beurre? 

M. Prnarp: C’est la question & laquelle je veux en venir. 

Le témMon: On ne peut pas dire le cot ide fabrication d’une livre de beurre; 
je l’établirais plutét par les quantités; il varie, dans la province de Québec, de 
5e. & 54c. au plus et, encore, cela dépend du volume de production. Une fabrique 
qui a un rendement de 500 mille livres, ou de 300 mille livres, est évidemment 
beaucoup mieux qu’une fabrique qui n’a qu’un rendement de 50 ou 75 miile 
livres. 

M. Pinarp: C’est-A-dire que, dans le cotit de la production de la Saskat- 
chewan, c’était 2c. de plus que ce qui était payé au producteur. 

M. Lesace: C’était 5c. 

Ne Prxarp: En effet, 5c. Alors, pour vos propres coopératives, quel est le 
cout? 

Le rémoin: De fabrication? 

M. Prnarp: Oui—R. Il varie suivant les coopératives et leur volume de fabri- 
cation. 

D. Il peut étre différent dans chaque coopérative?—R. Oui, absolument. 

M. Moner: C'est la raison, monsieur Pinard, pour laquelle je demandais que 
Von me donne les noms d’une ou deux coopératives, car il sera peut-étre trés inté- 
ressant. plus tard de faire faire la suite du témoignage de M. Bois par le repré- 
sentant de l’une de ces coopératives, et c’est d’ailleurs mon intention d’en assigner 
une autre plus tard. 

Le prisipent: C’est tout? 

M. Monet: Oui. aie 

Le presipent: Merci, monsieur Bois. 

Mr. Mayuew: Could we have a breakdown, by months, of the quantities 
of butter for 1946 and 1947? It is given here by years.and it would be interesting 
to have it by months because then you could tell how long this carry-over has 
been. 
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Me Monet: 


D. Pouvez-vous nous donner, par mois, la quantité mentionné par 1946 
et 1947? Would you want it for all years? 


Mr. Mayuew: No, just for 1946 and 1947. 


Me Monet: 
D. Voulez-vous diviser votre montant en nous démontrant en mois le 


nombre de livres de beurre et, ensuite, me l’envoyer & mon adresse?—R. Qui. 


M. Moner: Je vous remercie, monsieur Bois. 

Le PRESIDENT: Je vous remercie, monsieur Bois, et je vous félicite. 
(Translation appears at the end of this day’s proceedings.) 

Mr. Monet: The next witness is Mr. McLean of Canada Packers Limited. 


J. S. McLean, President, Canada Packers Limited, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Monet: , 
Q. Mr. McLean, will you please give the members of the committee your 


“full name?—A. James Stanley McLean. 


@. And your address, Mr. McLean?—A. 1225 Bayview, Toronto. 

Q. And your present occupation, I understand, is president of Canada 
Packers?—A. President, Canada Packers. 

Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. McLean, Canada Packers were requested a short 
while ago to give the members of the committee on prices certain information. 
This request was made through counsel and I wish to say I am glad this 
information has been received. It is very complete and gives counsel all the 
facts which were requested, as well as some information which was not requested. 

This information has been gathered in a memorandum entitled “Canada 
Packers Limited, Memorandum on butter operations for the House of Commons 
Committee on Prices.” 

I am showing you this memorandum, Mr. McLean, and I take it you accept 
this as being the memorandum submitted by your company? 

The Witness: That is correct. 


Mr. Monet: This memorandum, Mr. Chairman, should be filed as 
Exhibit 59. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Mr. McLean, would you tell the members of the committee the date of 
incorporation of Canada Packers Limited?—A. The date of incorporation? 

Q. Yes—A. August 15, 1927. 

Q. The head office is located where?—A. Toronto. 

Q. Now, on page 1 of your memorandum, Mr. McLean—I am sorry, I 
understand you have a statement to make?—A. I prepared a short statement, 
sir, as a sort of background. There is a great deal of data here which would 


_ be rather confusing without a skeleton background of explanation. I thought 


it would assist the members of the committee if this short statement were 


prepared in explanation. It will only take five or six minutes to deliver. 
Mr. Monet: I wish I had read the statement before. 
The Wirness: I am sorry, but it was not completed until a short time ago. 
Mr. Monet: If there are any figures in this statement, I take it they will 
be in accordance with the figures submitted in the memorandum? 
The Wirnsss: That is what the statement is for, to explain the figures. 
Mr. Monet: I have no serious objection to this procedure, but I wish I 
had seen this statement before. 
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The Wirness: I am sorry I did not speak to you about it, sir, but I completed 
this statement only this morning. . 

The Cuairman: Mr. McLean, we are in the hands of counsel, here— 

Mr. Monet: It is all right. I shall not change my line of questioning, but 
shall follow the same line of questioning after the statement has been delivered. 


The CHatrman: As I understand this statement, it is explanatory of 
Exhibit 59. 

Mr. Winters: I think we should have it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Wirness: I think it will be helpful to yourself and to the members of 
the committee if this background statement is read. 

In the following memorandum I am taking it as established national policy, 
which has been followed by successive governments for many years, that Canada 
should so far as possible produce her own requirements of butter. - 

Conditions of climate— 

Mr. Lesace: The acoustics in this room are very poor, so I wish you would 
raise your voice a little. 

The CuHatrmMan: Speak as though you were at a political meeting. 

The Wirness: Conditions of climate in Canada are such that a surplus of 
butter is produced during five months, May to September inclusive. During 
the remaining seven months, October to April inclusive, production is less than — 
sufficient to meet current requirements. 

Table No. 1—Now, along with this statement you will find two tables 
which I judge have been delivered to you. Table No. 1, if you will look at — 
that for a moment, shows the production picture in colours. You will see that — 
from January to April inclusive the figures are all red; that means that during 
these six months the production of butter in Canada is less than consumption. — 

In January, 1947 consumption was 12,576,000 pounds more than production; — 
in February, 7,453,000, and so on; then when you get down to May production — 
was 12,326,000 pounds more than consumption. That was the total. The surplus — 
months you will notice further on begin in May, except in the year 1946 when — 
there was a minute surplus in April. 


Mr. Winters: Excuse me, Mr. McLean, were these figures obtained from 
the Bureau of Statistics? 


The Witness: Yes, but I thought that would be useful if set up in colours — 
as showing the periods of surplus production and of deficit production. Red 
figures indicate the deficit months, in which consumption exceeds production; and 
black figures indicate the surplus months, in which production exceeds consump- 
tion. 

During the surplus months butter is stored to meet the requirements of the 
deficit months. In storage the butter is carried at a temperature of zero to ten’ 
below. If the butter placed in storage is selected carefully for quality it keeps 
to the end of the storage period in perfect condition. 

During the storing period (May to September) it is impossible to foretell — 
what quantity of butter will be produced currently during the deficit months — 
ahead (October to April). Production during these months depends upon crops, 
—not yet harvested—and upon many other conditions. Therefore there is no _ 
exact formula for determining what quantity of butter should be stored. : 

If more than sufficient butter is stored, the market during the period of | 
withdrawal is weak, and those who store make a loss. > 

If less than sufficient butter is stored, the market during the withdrawal — 
period is strong, and those who store make a profit. 

The history of the trade has been that, over a period of years, storage 
operations have resulted in a small profit. 

No figures are available which show results on storage operations for all 
Canada, but those of Canada Packers for the years 1939 to 1947, inclusive, 
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t appear on table No. 2. For those nine years, it will be seen that the total quantity 
of butter stored was 46,214,000 lbs. 
; For those nine years (if you will look at sheet 2) it will be seen that the 
total quantity of butter stored was 46,214,000 lbs. I might explain that the 
columns show the quantity of butter stored (o00’s omitted). I put in there the 
years where storages were abnormally heavy because of large quantities stored 
_ especially for the Red Cross. The next column shows the average cost per pound 
of butter stored; and the next column shows the selling price; the next column 
shows the profit or loss in the year on the storage operations in the year; and the 
next column shows that profit or loss in cents per pound. For instance, in 1939 
there were 3,729,000 pounds stored at an average cost of 25-98 cents, with an 
average selling price of 21-16 cents and a loss of $169,103, or 4-82 cents per 
pound. Now, that is just on the butter stored which is quite a different thing 
from the total operations of the company. You see, the company buys all of 
its butter currently during the producing months and half of its butter currently 
during the withdrawing months, so that the final column shows the total butter 
operations for that year, 1939. The total butter handled by the company 
including storage was 24,345,000 pounds, a loss of $180,653, or -74 cents per 
pound; and that follows down year by year—$26,000,000, $25,000,000, 
$29,000,000, etce.; and the average for the eight years from 1939 to 1947 inclusive, 
the total quantity stored is 262,925,000 pounds and it shows a profit of $625,395. 
or -23 cents per pound. You will notice that in this memorandum which I have 
sent around I have separated this last year (1948—to March 1st) 
@ Shall I go on? 
Mr. Moner: You can keep on, but I can see now that all of my questions 
‘relate exactly to what the witness is referring to in the memorandum which 
is before members of the committee and on which I wish to question him. How- 
ever, you can keep on. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think we should have the information. 

Mr. CiEAveR: Before the witness leaves this table No, 2— 

_. The Cuarrman: I think counsel would prefer that there be no questions. 
His plan of action has been to interrogate the witness and he would prefer that 
system to be followed. Is that right, Mr. Monet? 

Mr. Moner: For the information 6f the members of the committee I must 
state that I have in mind about a hundred questions relating to Exhibit 59, from 
page 1 to the end, which I was going to ask the witness later on. 

Mr. Irvine: This witness? 

Mr. Moner: Yes. So after the statement is read, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to pursue my questions and then perhaps the committee will ask anything 
they like. 

The Wirness: I would think, Mr. Monet, that the answers to these ques- 
tions would be much more fully understood after this memorandum has been 
read. 

Mr. Moner: That is all right. 

_ The Wrrness: Then I will resume where I left off at the bottom of page 2. 
_ Total profit, $103,851. Average profit on Canada Packers’ storage opera- 
tions for the nine years 1939 to 1947, 22 cents per 100 pounds, i.e. just under 
4 cent per pound. 

(In the storage year 1947-48 a large profit, I might say a very large 
profit, was made on storage butter. This will be fully dealt with later.) 

In respect of the policy followed in storing butter I shall speak only of 
Canada Packers—though I judge most other firms follow a similar policy. 

At the beginning of the storing season (about June 1) we make the nearest 
estimate possible of our total requirements of butter during the dispersal 
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season, i.e, November 1 to the end of March (19 weeks). For that period we 
count upon buying one half our requirements out of current production. The 
other half must be stored. By this calculation we determine the number of — 
boxes to be put into storage throughout the surplus season. | 
The choice butter (suitable for storage) begins to arrive on the market about 
June 1. Therefore, the season for putting butter away is from June 1 to 
September 30, a period of 17 weeks. 
The total number of boxes to be stored is divided by 17. And the weekly © 
number of boxes so arrived at are put into storage each week throughout the © 
storing period. ‘ ; 
When the period of withdrawal arrives, the number of boxes in store is 
divided by 19 (the number of weeks from November 1 to March 30), and the 
number of boxes so arrived at are withdrawn each week. 4 
By this policy an ‘average’ storing price per pound is paid for all the 
butter stored, and an ‘average’ price per pound is received for the butter when — 
withdrawn. This policy is based upon the conviction, bred of long experience, 
that we cannot predict market fluctuations. So far as possible, this policy | 
eliminates the element of speculation. To eliminate speculation is the main — 


Regarding the season 1947-48, that is the current year. I have already | 


of risk in storing butter. It had also removed the profit inasmuch as the — 
spread between the floor and ceiling did not quite cover the cost of carrying the 
butter. However, as nearly all the butter was sold in prints, and as the 
spread allowed for converting the solids into prints somewhat more than covered 
the cost of conversion, a small margin of profit was made upon the combined 
operation. 3 

If you will look at table 2, you will see that for those four years, 1944 to 
1947, in the storage column, there is a small loss—$5,000; in 1936, $1,000; — 
$59,000—but on the total operations carried across you will find that for the 
same years—in 1944, there was a profit of $98,000, although there was a loss ofm 
$5,000 on storage there was a total profit of $98,000, and similarly in the~ 
succeeding three years. A 

My. Irvine: Which table are you quoting from now? 


The Wirness: From table No. 2. The small loss on storage was because 
of the margin or spread allowed between floor and ceiling prices in the govern- 
ment plan set up by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board which was not suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of carrying the butter except for the total operation in the 
‘ast year where there was a profit. And then at the end of that paragraph; 
if you will open up your binders to page 28, is a chart which you will find inter- 
esting, although it need not take much time. It is a photostated chart. 4 

In June 1947, controls were removed and subsidies on butter fat were dis- 
continued. As a result the price of butter advanced 10 cents per pound. In the | 
first week of June the average price of butter was 48-6 cents per pound. This 
was the highest price at which butter had sold in Canada since May, 1921. (See 
graph in binder page 28.) That photostatic chart shows the high and low 
price of butter each month from 1920 to the present time. The only point I 
wish to make at present is that the price of butter in June, 1947, was 48+ 
cents, and if you will carry that across you will see— 7 


By Mr. Irvine: 
_ _Q. How do you find June on this?—A. Oh, I forget to explain there are 12 
divisions in each year. If you take the year 1947 you will notice January is 
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_ Indicated by a dot. The price carries on for five months there by five dots at 
- 40 cents. The price for the first five months was 40 cents, indicated by the five 
i dots. Then in June the price advanced to 48-6, and in July it advanced to 
- just over 50,-and so on. If you carry across the 48-6 you will find that there 
is one month in 1923 in which the price was higher than 48-6, but other than 
_ that you have to go back to 1920 to find a price of 48-6. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


. Q. Is this chart made according to the statistics of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics?—A. They are quoted market prices. I guess the Bureau of 
Statistics does not publish the prices. 
Q. The average price of solids, Montreal, per month—A. This is the high 
_ and low for each month, you see, Mr. Lesage. I think you will find that chart 
of interest to you as you go along. It was for that reason we put it in. We 
~are now at the second paragraph on page 5. 
a I cannot speak for other firms in the trade, but our feeling at the begin- 
ning of the storing season was one of apprehension. The storing price being 
the highest in 26 years we feared a loss on the operation. 
ie However, as the season advanced month by month, it began to appear more 
_and more likely that a shortage would occur during the coming winter season. 
The next paragraph says “July 1” but it should be August. 
i Storage stocks at August 1 were the same as at August 1, 1946. You will 
find those storage stocks on page 25 of this binder, At August, 1947, storage 
stocks were 58,560,000, and in the previous year they were 58,555,000. That 
was at August 1. At September 1 storage stocks were 2,000,000 pounds less 
than at September 1, 1946. : 
ly On the other hand, because rationing had been discontinued, consumption 
“was running much heavier. July consumption exceeded that of July, 1946 by 
4,000,000 pounds. You will find that on the following sheet, consumption 
figures for the whole nine years. Asp 
by It gradually became apparent that, failing importation of butter from 
other countries, an acute shortage would occur in—I have said “March.” I 
‘think I should change that to “at the end of the winter season.” 
__ Q. Excuse me, could I have the source of table 25?—A. Oh, the Bureau of 
Statistics. 
_ Q. Well, we have exhibit 52, and there is a variance. 
The Cuatrman: Do you mind holding that? 
Mr. Lesage: I will. 
_ The Cuatrman: We will come back to that. 


_ The Wirness: I am now at the top of page 6. On October 21 the dis- 
Continuance of subsidies on feed grains became a further major factor in the 
Situation. It greatly increased the cost of producing butter fat, and led to a 
stronger demand from the dairy farmer for a. higher level of prices. 

_ The price could have been kept under control by any one of three devices: 
(1) By importing New Zealand butter. This had been done in the previous 
year. 
_ (2) By importing margarine. 
_ (83) By imposing a ceiling. 
ie 


On January 19 the present ceiling was imposed. 


_ Mr. Monet has asked for information regarding the volume and profits 
dpon the butter operations of Canada Packers during the years 1939 to 1947. 
All the information asked for is contained in the binders which have been 
supplied to members of the committee. The essential facts on this rather con- 


‘using mass of detail are condensed upon two pages. You have already seen 
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the first one, table No. 2, which summarizes the operations from 1939 to date. 7 
If you again look at table No. 2 you will note: ; 7 
(1) That for the nine years, 1939 to 1947, the total quantity of butter — 
handled by the company was 262,925,000 pounds. The total profit was $625,395, — 
equivalent to -23 cents per pound, or just under 4 of a cent per pound, 
(2) On the 1947-48 season, by reason of the extraordmary profit on — 
storage butter, the result per pound was much higher. Sales were 22,901,000 — 
pounds. That is on the line below. The profit up to March 1—the season is © 
not yet over—is $524,818, equivalent to 2-29 cents per pound. 
(3) Combining (1) and (2) the result from 1939 to March 1, 1948, is as — 
follows:—that is on the bottom line—total sales were 285,826,000 pounds and — 
total profit was $1,150,213, equivalent to -4 cents per pound, or Zths of a cent 
per pound. 
I thought you would also be interested in the result of Canada Packers’ © 
total butter operations from the beginning. That is from the time the company ~ 
was formed. The company was formed in August, 1927, but we are able to 
compile the butter records only since 1929. That is one year after the company | 
was formed, You will find that record on sheet No. 23 in the.binder. That is | 
the results from 1929 to date. For the 19 years, 1929 to 1947 inclusive, total ~ 
sales were 488,159,000 pounds, and total profits were $672,894, equivalent to { 
-14 cents per pound. Including the very large profit of this year the total sales’ ” 
are 511,060,000 pounds and total profits are $1,197,712, equivalent to -23 cents 
per pound, or just under + of a cent per pound. / 


Exhibit No. 59: Canada Packers Limited, Memorandum on Butter Operations. 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED | 
Exhabit 59 


Page 1 of submitted statement. * ’ 
Information Required by the House of Commons Special Committee on Prices _ 
1. Name of Company—Canada Packers Limited. 

2. Date of Incorporation—15th August, 1927. <d 

3. Subsidiary company engaged in the storage of Butter—Federal Cold | 
Storage and Warehousing Company, Limited. 7 
4. Locations of Canada Packers Limited, where Butter is produced, stored 

or distributed are: . 
Creameries (15)—Bancroft, Ontario; Centralia, Ontario; Chesley, 
Ontario; Clinton, Ontario; Mount Forest, Ontario; Harriston, Ontario; 
Shelburne, Ontario; Walkerton, Ontario; Wiarton, Ontario; Fort Frances, 
Ontario; Crystal City, Manitoba; Glenboro, Manitoba; Manitou, Manitoba; 
Melita, Manitoba; Rapid City, Manitoba. 
Cold Storages (6)—Federal Cold Storage & Warehousing Co. Limited, 
Toronto; Federal Cold Storage & Warehousing Co. Limited, Winnipeg 
Publie Cold Storage & Warehousing Company, Toronto; Canada Packers © 
Limited, 419 St. Vincent Street, Montreal; Canada Packers Limited, 44 
Nicholas Street, Ottawa; Canada Packers Limited, Three Rivers. 
Distributing Plants (8)—Toronto, Ontario; Peterborough, Ontario; 
Montreal, Quebec; Hull, Quebec; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba; Edmonton, Alberta; Vancouver, B.C. ~ | ; 7 

_ Distributing Branches (18)—Sydney, N.S.; Halifax, N.S.; Saint John, 

N.B.; Quebec, Quebec; Ottawa, Ontario; East Toronto, Ontario; West 
Toronto, Ontario; London, Ontario; Windsor, Ontario; Sudbury, Ontario; 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario; Timmins, Ontario; Fort William, Ontario; 
Regina, Saskatchewan; Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Moose Jaw, Saskat- 
chewan; Prince Albert, Saskatchewan; Victoria, B.C. 
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1298 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
12 March, 1948. 
CANADA PACKERS LIMITED | J 


Bourtrer Operations at Aut Prants 


Page 23 of submitted statement 


Fiscal year ending March Piao Pr at oe ie 
; per lb 
$ cts . 
OO care SEAcL Ab tr Caan Ek Peer met Na Tenet ey came yet Rute 21,000 (Est.) 55,493 
TOSO Nis Mater scl: plied gL ata enn WD eh SiGe en en) Keele tae tit en Vt 21,000 (Est.) 39, 802 
PER E-eeRr tein or  MaeetAU a CN BUM aL ROU Ge iat 2) Pe RE CUE eS 21,722 43, 182 
URE Ra MUL SOND eng AROS POR TRA Sm MeN ote A A a A 23, 909 115,252 
ODS aera Mns Gite byaerers ce) fure/stala gt Naa I GAM Mian Cramton Gr RCN Te AE 18,838 10,132 
AL BE 8 ata Me SA aN AS aD a Se Pe Ta 21,462 59, 233 
OSDIR actet eres tie civ a aie content alte So ed Ae a ee Ra 23,314 + §8, 485 
IPB ad RE Bho. dis Nettie RUNES ie erst it elie ib MRE Bcr Gato UME Co Te ur At A 23,749 55, 373 
OS eras Speier atch cer pate oke. Si Vera fe Sicpeteett) ates Glew oe atetontis atetael nT ora 24,941 -17, 858 
MOBS SS ater dic ste SA sha tnchevolvadtaie Aue} pi Mlete shat ater aee roe eu roe Ran ats 25, 299 129,379 
OBO Mearie ee Nee tcbeidise Hel Dreeels Pte Faletay sactade ities deelcjaistaereriaicte ota cks 24,345 180,653 
BOA) etetslsilae rest Na i ceaicie Boies ticicla cits Be SV ARRINE TR ee eae 26,178 144,817 
MOA Dine oes Mapone terete tesa a cigalelefh grate RAMAN oD ARE e aE 25,571 385, 758 
MOE Actas Pie AWE, wk le SU ay chads Cerna inte ae Re ae 29,145 76,025 
LYE S38 Go At Ca eee a NS a Renee SURE AB Ug SAL La ceo gg 34,131 201, 794 
LO EArt lotto ste ee tas ayes Gh ayaoarscomtecton ated teh CELE Aa ene ena 36, 323 98, 868 
CES MEE Nie a aS IAS Meena ae nie ac De fe “| 36,211 56, 705 
SSO cs Ain i ee PU ga Rane, ee ens POA as Rey AMEE Ure es AS 28, 858 49,044 
CAEP Ge NRA Ee An else Se Ie a ROR MELA A ee Sa 22,163 42, 445 
Subs tobak ccs el Ou peachy reste ay cle “488,159 | ~——«672,804. 
OAS HU) NERECH CE ven bat Be, goth rig sc cidsiaihs Sane lee eases ee 22,901 524, 818 
02 RI Ee A STOR le tLe “511,060 |, 197,712 
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1302 SPECIAL COMMITTEE — 
12 March, 1948. 


Page 27 of submitted statement : : 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
BUTTER SALES TO THE CANADIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 
This company was the major supplier to the Canadian Red Cross Society 
during the war years. | j 


Contracts were given to us by the Purchasing Department of the Red 
Cross to cover their requirements over approximately six-month periods. 


Selling price during the production season was wholesale market and, during — 


the withdrawal from storage season, was cost. 


To these prices were added labour, cost of tins and other expenses, plus a ~ 


profit of one cent per pound. 


In the early war years this amounted to 84 cents per pound which through | 


improved efficiency and increased volume was gradually reduced to 64 cents. 


Shipments to the Canadian Red Cross Society were: 


POAT Moet ieee wGuy Vie caine nlunans 5 Neolieepae it 700,000 pounds 
1 Ig SOO os pL atl STR Cae NDA EE SUP 2,500,000.“ 
DES eH RATT ee ae ei om ute eer 4,200,000 “ 
DEO ie DEL at ory aos aes STAI So, 5,100,000  “ 
T(U7 Ssh a ieee INO TEN Deas Sasob ep One meena tert re TE 2,000,000 “ 
AN NE Le AE SOO a Ne ee 14,500,000“ 
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e By Mr. Monet: 
~ Q. Mr. McLean, during the course of my examination we will eventually 
4 have to come back to your memorandum. The line of questioning I have here 
__ was prepared in connection with exhibit 59 which was submitted to me yesterday, 
_-so I should like to proceed in the order of the information given in that 
exhibit 59. Beginning on page 1 I see that you have mentioned there that 
_ the company owns and operates a certain number of creameries?—A. Yes. 
_, Q. That is on page 1. I understand the company operates 15 creameries 
 altogether?—A. That is correct. 
K Q. And you have listed there the different places where those creameries 
are being operated?—A. Yes. 
i] Q. You also have listed 6 cold storages, 8 distributing plants, and 18 dis- 
_ tributing branches?—A. The plants are our main packing house plants. 
| _-Q. ~Well, I was just going to ask you to please describe for the benefit of the 
committee the basis of operation as between the creameries, plants and the 
branches so as to have the whole structure of your organization——A. All the 
_ butter operations of the company are conducted by a manager at head office, 
| Toronto. There are 8 main plants at Charlottetown, Montreal, Hull, Peter- 
| borough, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. Those are the major 
packing plants, and at each one of those plants there is a produce department 
which handles the butter. At the head office there is a produce department 
which generally directs the produce operations. Beginning at the source all 
| butter manufactured in the creameries is turned over to one or other of the main 
| plants except that some creameries have local customers. For instance, at 
_ Wiarton there is one. I do not know who the customers are. I have no doubt 
that Wiarton has other customers in Wiarton and perhaps in Owen Sound to 
whom they sell butter all the year round, but in the main all the butter made in 
| all the creameries is turned over to the nearest of the main plants. 
ih During the storage operations it is stored wherever we can find storage, 
but you have mentioned we have 6 storage plants of our own. Frequently, 
however, we take public storage; we have to go to other storage plants to find 
_ storage for our own butter. These storage plants are operated as an independent 
_business—each one of them. In regard to the distributing branches those are 
entirely sales branches. They do not produce and they do not store. Butter 
is shipped to them from week to week. You will note they are mostly at key 
| points, Sydney, Halifax, Quebec, and so on. Their business is just to order 
from week to week from their plant, their source of supply, the quantity of 
butter that they think they can sell, and it is sold. I think that covers the 
picture pretty well. We buy butter. All the butter made in our own 
_ Greameries is only about 20 per cent of the total quantity of butter we handle. 
| We produce about 6,000,000 pounds a year in the creameries and sell about 
25,000,000 pounds so that the balance is bought from other creameries. 
Mr. Winters: Mr. Monet, are you going to ask the witness a question as 
to how the distributing plants operate, such as the one at Charlottetown where 
_ there are no associated creameries? ; 

__ Mr. Monet: Yes, I would like the witness to give us all the operations of 
the creameries in regard to distributing plants and branches. 
| The Wrrness: I think I have covered that. 
___ Mr. Moyer: You have no more information to give us as far as that is 
_ concerned? 

The Witness: Not that I can think of. 

Mr. Winters: It would appear the distributing plants draw on creameries’ 
for butter but in connection with Charlottetown, located in Prince Edward 
‘Island, there would seem to be no creameries associated with your company 
there. How do you get butter? 
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The Witness: We buy butter entirely, or chiefly, from the local creameries 
in Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, and to the extent that we cannot 
buy from the local creameries we ship from the west, from one of our main 
plants. . 


, By Mr. Monet: P 


Q. The creameries sell only to the plants, in your organization?—A. In the 
main, yes. Each creamery has a few local customers whom they have always 
supplied. Each one of those creameries was bought at one time from a previous 
owner. The creameries had local customers and we continued to supply the 
local customers from each creamery. an 

Q. At what price do your creameries sell butter to the plants?—A. At the 
market price, whatever it is. 

Q. At the market price?—A. Yes. op - 

Q. And they are absolutely independent?—A. They operate entirely on 
their own. 

Q. On their own?—A. Yes, and the market price is determined by the average 
price we pay for all the butter we buy week by week. 

Q. Do the branches buy butter only from the plants?—A. They do not buy 
butter. It is sent to them on consignment. They tell us how much to ship— 
and they get a commission for selling it. 

Q. So the creameries sell to the branches but the branches consign the butter 
to the distributing plants?—A. Well I think in Saint John and Halifax, for 
instance, where we have branches and where there are local creameries, they 
buy butter from the local creameries. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. What would be the differentiation between the plant at Charlottetown 
and the one at Halifax?—A. None at all, I would think. 

Q. You list one as a distributing plant and the other as a distributing 
branch?—A. One is a packing plant where we slaughter but the other is purely 
selling. 

Q. As far as the butter operations are concerned there is no difference?—A. 
They are just the same. } 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Mr. McLean, on pages 2 to 22 of exhibit 59 you have given to the 
committee separately, information that was requested and which is broken down 
as follows: from pages 2 to’8 you deal with creameries; from pages 9 to 15 you 
deal with plants; from pages 16 to 22 you deal with branches?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Now, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that those details contained in pages 2 
to 22 inclusive be passed over for the time being in view of certain summaries 
that have been prepared for the committee and which appear at page 23 and 
the following pages. After questions on pages 23 and subsequent pages are 
completed, we will come back to the creameries, plants, and branches. Now, 
Mr. McLean, turning to page 23 of exhibit 59 would you first describe what you 
mean by butter operations at all plants? What do you mean by “all plants” ?—A. 


i 
i 


Well it would be more accurate to say through the whole system. ; 
Q. I see at the top of the page you have used the words “butter operations 
at all plants’?—A. Yes... : , - 


Q. I would like the committee to know what you mean by that expression ?— 
A. Those statements have all been prepared by our head auditor, Mr. Child, who 
is sitting alongside me. Would it be satisfactory for him to answer? i 

Q. He has the privilege of being sworn and can answer if you would like hin 
to do so. He may answer instead of you, Mr. McLean. (In the succeeding 
pages, Mr. McLean will. not be called “The Witness’’.) 
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Boe Arthur James Edward Child, Assistant Treasurer and Chief Auditor, 
sanada Packers Limited, sworn. 


Mr. Moner: What is your name please? 

Mr. Cuirp: Arthur James Edward Child. 

Mr. Moner: And your address, Mr. Child? 
~ Mr. Curry: 12 Oriole Crescent, Toronto. 
‘ Mr. Monet: What is your occupation with Canada Packers Limited? 
_ Mr. Cup: Assistant treasurer. 
4 Mr. McLean: And chief auditor. 
z Mr. Moner: Now when I ask questions, whether they be directed to Mr. 
_ McLean or to Mr. Child, either of you gentlemen may answer. What do you 
mean on page 23 by the words “butter operations at all plants”? 
q _ Mr. Cuizp: That covers operations of our eight main plants as shown on 
| page 1. 
_ Mr. Moner: The eight distributing plants? 
ie, Mr. Cuitp: That is right. 
| _Mr. Moner: And does it cover anything else? 
ie Mr. Cur: No. 
~~ Mr. Monrr: It just covers the eight plants? 
lm / Mr. Curt: Yes. 


ie Mr. Moyer: In column 1 you indicate the fiscal year which ends with the 
| end of March? 

[ee Mr. Curzp: The last Thursday in Mareh, yes. 

Mr. Maypank: Does it run by weeks? 


) Mr. Cuitp: We operate on a 13-period year and the 13 periods each have 
4 weeks. 
| Mr. Monet: Now I see in the second column on page 23 under the heading 
. Gales”, that for the period from 1929 to 1947, both years inclusive, your highest 
_ sales volume was in 1944, is that correct? 
4 Mr. Cup: Yes. 
; Mr. Monet: The sales at that year were 36,323,000 pounds? 
Mr. Cuizp: Right. 

___ Mr. Moner: And in the same column, for the eleven months of the fiscal 
| Year 1948, that would be to March Ist, from April 1, 1947 to March 1, 1948, 
- would it? 

Mr. Cutty: That is correct. 
Mr. Monet: Your sales volume was 22,901,000 pounds? 
ae My. Cuinp: Yes. 
Mr. Mover: The next column is headed “profit or loss”. Is it right to state 
| your highest profit in any of those years between 1929 to 1947 both inclusive 
_ Was made in 1941? 
Mr. Cuitp: That is right. 
) Mr. Moyer: Where a profit of $385,758 is listed as the profit. That would 


be an equivalent of 1-51 cents per pound of butter as it appears in the third 
i column headed “profit or loss per pound”? 


Mr. Cutp: That is right. 


_ _Mr. Moyer: So we can take it from the year 1929 to 1947, both years 
Inclusive, the largest profit made by the company on a pound of butter was 
in 1941? 


Mr. Cup: That is correct. 
wee 8711—4 
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Mr. Monet: And that profit was 1-51 cents? — a 
Mr. Cuitp: That is correct. ; 
Mr. Monet: Now the total profit or rather the average profit for the. 

nineteen years already mentioned, that is 1929 to 1947, would be $672,894 as it 

appears in column 3 under the heading “profit or loss”, i is that correct? : 
The CuatrMAn: It is column 2—no, column 3. 

Mr. Monet:. Yes, the total, it gives an average of -14 cents per pound. 

Mr. Cuitp: Right. 

Mr. Moner: That would be the average for that Dorba of years? 

Mr. Cuitp: Yes. 

_ Mr. Monet: Now, on page 23 it is shown that the profits for the eleven | 

months, that is to March 1, 1948, amounted to $524,818? 

Mr. Cuitp: That is doneeen 

Mr. Moner: An equivalent of 2:29 cents per pound? » 

Mr. Cuitp: Correct. 

Mr. Moner: That is profit. That would be a total sales in ee off 

22,901,000 as it appears in column 1? 

Mr. Curip: That is correct. 

Mr. Moner: Now would you tell the members of the committee whether 

the profit or loss as mentioned in column 3 on page 23 is after deducting al 

expenses applicable to the butter operations? 

Mr. Cutty: Yes, that is correct.. 

Mr. Monet: So that would be clear profit? 

Mr. Cuiup: Net profit. 

Mr. Mayuew: Before income tax? 

Mr. Cuitp: Yes, before income tax. 

Mr. Moner: Net profit as far as the operation of the company is concerned?” 

Mr. Cur: Just for the operation of the company. 

Mr. Moner: Would you turn to page 24 and explain to the members 0 

the committee what you mean by the heading “storage butter account, 1947- 48°? 

Mr. McLean: I am familiar with that. d 

Mr. Monet: Well, either one of you gentlemen may answer. 

Mr. McLean: This is the history of the butter stored, the movement intl 

storage or out of storage, until the end of February. For instance in the week 

ended June 5th we stored 6,954 boxes of butter at a cost of $48.60. The vera 

cost was $48.60. 
Mr. Moner: Excuse me, Mr. McLean, would you take the total so that we 

can save time. We may come to a division later but from June 5th to Octo 


ee 


OM: McLean: That is correct. 

Mr. Moyer: That would make how many URE 
Mr. McLean: 56 times that 

Mr. Moner: Would my tigure be correct, 5,843,712? 
Mr. Cup: That is right. 

Mr. Maysank: That is an addition on what? 


Mr. Moner: That is the multiplication of 104,352 boxes of butter cons 
taining 56 pounds each. 


Mr. MaAyBank: Yes. 
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’ Mr. Monet: So I take it that from June 5, 1947, to October 15, 1947 
u stored 5,843,712 pounds of butter? 

~ Mr. McLean: That is correct. 
_ Mr. Moner: Would this butter be stored in your own cold 
would you have to rent accommodation somewhere? 
__ Mr. Cuinp: All over; mostly in our own cold storage, but I judge some 
of it was in other places, I am not sure. 
a Mr. Moner: Could you give the members of the committee the proportion 
of this butter which would have been stored in your own cold storage? 
Mr. Cuizp: I should think 90 or 95 per cent. 

_ Mr. Monet: In your own? 

+ Mr. Wicains: No, it would be about 80 per cent. 
_ Mr. Monet: Would it be all right, Mr. Chairman, to have Mr. Wiggins 
| sworn, too? 


i= The Cuatrman: Yes. 


ie Mr. McLean: This is Mr. Wiggins, the manager of the produce department. 
@) 
> 


? 


storage or 


fy 
i Ford Wiggins, Manager of Produce Department, Canada Packers 
‘Limited, called and sworn. 


bi Mr. Monet: Would you give us your full name? 
| Mr. Wicerns: Ford Wiggins, 67 Anderson Avenue, Toronto. 

_ Mr. Harkness: Do you mind if I interject a question here? You said you 
Stored for 17 weeks, but I notice this statement only covers 14 weeks. 

~ Mr. McLean: You will notice that butter kept going in until August 27. 
On that date, the price of butter was 60 cents or over and it got so high we 
were afraid to go along storing it. We had planned originally to store 120,000 
‘boxes because that was the quantity we estimated we required. We were so 
afraid of the price at that poimt we ceased operating. 

Mr. Harkness: You quit storing? 

|= Mr. McLauan: I may say, by way of amplification of the policy I described 
in the memorandum, that we always, if butter prices go extremely low, buy 
some extra. We step up our’ buying program a little. If the prices go 
extremely high, we step down our buying program. They got so high at that 
stage we quit buying altogether. Later, in October, when the market receded, 
as you will see from that photostat, we bought an additional 2,941 boxes. 

Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. McLean, while we are on this question of stored 
utter which has been set at 5,843,712 pounds, I understand this was quite a 
small proportion of your whole handling of butter? 

| Mr. McLran: That is correct. 

% Mr. Moner: Would I be right in saying it would be about one-quarter 
f your butter transactions during the year? 

| Mr. McLean: That is correct. 

| Mr. Moyer: So that the other three-quarters of your butter handlings 
vould have been sold during the course of the year? 

7) Mr. McLean: We buy butter every week in the year, including the winter 
iz We count on, in the winter season, buying half our requirements 


= 


y 
] 


urrently and getting the rest from storage. 

_ Mr. Moner: Now, coming back to this page 24, in the third column or the 
fourth column to the left if we take the week as one column you give the 
itice paid for butter for every week? 

| Mr. McLean: That is correct. 
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Mr. Monet: On the first line, for the week of Tine 5, we can hls thel 
June 5 price mentioned under the heading week, as 48-60? eee thay mean 
you paid 48-60 cents for a pound of butter? 

Mr. McLean: That is the average price paid for panies 6, 954 boxes. . 

Mr. Monet: Those 6,954 boxes were all purchased during the week ending | 
June 5? © | 

Mr. McLean: That is correct. 
Mr. Monet: The same applies for all the other weeks, so far as the number 
of boxes is concerned and so far as the price is concerned? 
Mr. McLean: That is correct? . 
Mr. Moner: I also take it in the last column on the first half of that page, 
you give the weekly average price for the butter in storage at the time? 
Mr. McLean: That is the average cost to date. . 

Mr. Monzr: So, for instance, for the first week you paid 48-60 cents 

a pound so your average, of course, was 48-60 cents a pound? 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: Following it up, for the week vane June 12, you had 
purchased butter at an average price of 49 cents? 4 

Mr. McLuan: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: For the 12,998 boxes, is that correct? 

Mr. McLaan: Yes. 
Mr. Monet: And the average to June 12 for all the butter stored in those 

two weeks was 48-89? 4 
Mr. McLean: Correct. 
Mr. Moner: Following that up to the week ending October 15, which was 

the last week you stored butter according to this statement—that is correct? 
Mr. McLean: That is correct, yest 
Mr. Moner: Following this average to date price down to October 15, 
could I take it that the average price for the 5,843,712 pounds of butter you 

had in storage was 51 cents a pound? f 

Mr. McLean: That was the price at the date of purchase. Of course, 
there was an accumulation of carrying charges. 
Mr. Moner: I am coming to that but, for the moment, we can take it 
that the average cost per pound of butter was 51 cents? 
Mr. McLean: That is correct. 
Mr. Maysanx: I do not see how you arrive at that if it comes from the 
column where October 15 purchases are shown as 51 cents? 
Mr. Monet: 56 cents, as shown in the third column. 
Mr. Maysanx: I see, that is all right. 3 
Mr. Moner: The average is 51. While we are on the quantity of butter, 

Mr. McLean, I understand that on October 15 when you stopped storing butter 

for the year 1947, you had 104,352 boxes in stock? 
Coming to the other section of the page, under the heading, “out”, th 

number of boxes, the last line, I read 81,129 boxes. May I take it that this i 

the total number of boxes sold during that period? Fe 
Mr. McLean: Yes, up to that date. . 
Mr. Monet: Out of storage, we are on storage only. That selling was) 

from November 12 to February 25? a 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 4 
Mr. Monger: So that on that date, February 25, you still had on hane 

23,223 boxes of butter? . 4 
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Mr. McLean: Correct. 
me Mr. Monet: In pounds, what would the amount be? 
a Mr. McLean: 56 times that. 

Mr. Monet: I know. Would it be correct if I said 1,300,488 pounds? 

Mr. McLean: I have no doubt. 

Mr. Monet: Would you figure it out and see if it is correct? I may be 
wrong. 

Mr. CieAver: While that is being worked out, would you mind asking the 
witness if page 15 of his memorandum is a complete statement of all butter in 
_ storage? 

Mr. Monet: We will come to that later. I want to settle right now—I 
should not use the word “settle”, but I desire to bring before the committee all 
the evidence concerning the storage of butter. Then, we will discuss the 
- operations. 
| Mr. Cieaver: Page 15 is in regard to storage and I just wanted to know 

if that is a complete figure on storage. 


Mr. Moner: These pages 23 and 24 summarize all the other pages. This 
is a summary and I take it it is a complete summary, from the information I 
received and the study I made of the memorandum. 
Mr. Cuitp: Of the storage operations? 
Mr. Moner: Which are all there in detail. 
| Mr. CiBaver: Page 24 would not include all the butter on hand for all 
Canada Packers? 

Mr. Moner: No, we are only dealing with storage operations. This 
represents only one-quarter. 

Mr. Curaver: It is only one-quarter of the sales, but I think we should 
have the amount of butter on hand in the distributing plants. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think we should permit Mr. Monet to continue. 


Mr.-Moner: So, you would still have on hand on February 25, 1,300,488 
pounds of butter? 


| Mr. Curup: Correct. 
Mr. Monet: At what price per pound would you have bought that butter? 
What did you pay for that butter, in other words? 
| Mr. Wiceins: It is included in the 51 cents. 
| Mr. Monet: So, at the end of February you still had that amount of butter 
-which is mentioned at a cost price to you of 51 cents? 
| _ Mr. McLean: Plus charges. 
| Mr. Monet: Now, talking about charges; on page 24 you mentioned the 
average carrying charge of 2-91 cents to the first of March. 
. Mr. Winters: Cents per box? 

Mr. Monet: Is that on a box or on a pound? 

Mr. McLean: That is by the pound, sir. 

Mr. Monet: Would you give the committee an explanation of this 2-91 
cents per pound against butter which is qualified as a carrying charge; would 
you explain what you mean by, “carrying charges’’? . 
| “Mr. Wiccins: That includes two items only, the actual amount paid to the 
_ Storages for the storage of the butter and the interest on the money invested in 
the butter. 
| Mr. Monet: As to the amount paid to the storage, I understand that most 
of that butter was stored in your own storage? 
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Mr. Wiccins: That is correct. The butter aseeiaent pays to the Aieaee 
a charge just the same as if it was an independent concern. 

Mr. Monet: Was the storage, which is included in the average carrying 
charges, paid to the cold storage mentioned on page 1 of your memorandum, 
if it was paid by Canada Packers? 
Mr. Wigains: Yes. 
Mr. Maysanx: What is the rate of interest on the money employed; how. 
much is that? 
Mr. McLean: I do not know what it is. 
Mr. Wiacins: 6 per cent. . 
Mr. Monet: So I take it, Mr. McLean, that the average cost to October 
15, 1947 for all your stored butter from the period of June 5, 1947, including 
the carrying charges that you have just described, was 53-91 cents per pound. 

~ Mr. McLean: That is correct. 

The Cuarman: Mr. Monet wishes to conclude hig questioning for now. 
I suggest we adjourn until 4 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 

The CHarrman: The meeting will come to order, please. i 

Mr. Monet: Mr. McLean, at the adjournment, I think you had just men- 
tioned that of the 104,352 boxes of butter stored between June 5 and sean 153 
81,129 had been sold by February 25, 1948? a 
Mr. McLran: You are taking that from the statement? 
Mr. Monet: From page 24. 
Mr. McLean: That is correct. 
Mr. Monet: And also that the average price as reported in the last column - 
on page 24, the last line, for each pound of those 81,129 boxes was 65-12 cents?” 
Mr. McLean: Correct. : 
Mr. Monet: And you have already given in avidenee that the total butter 


stored for the period June 5 to October 15 averaged 53-91 cents a pound includ-! 
ing all charges? 


Mr. McLean: Yes. § 
Mr. Moner: So that if we take the difference between 65-12, which is the 
average of your selling price, and 53-91 which is the average for your purchase 
price including charges, there would be a net difference of 11-21 cents a pound?” 
Mr. McLean: That is right. ] 
Mr. Moner: That would be for each pound of butter stored during the 
period mentioned, June 5 to October 15? 
Mr. McLean: Yes. “a 
Mr. Moner: Would it also be a fair statement that besides you still w oul 
have had on hand at that date, February 25, 23,223 boxes? 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 
Mr. Moner: For a total of 1,300,488 pounds. Is that correct? 
Mr. McLran: Yes. 
Mr. Monet: Would it also be a fair statement that this balance of butter 
at that date cost you an average of 53-91 a pound? 
Mr. McLean: Yes—well, there would be carrying charges— 
Mr. Monet: Plus carrying charges since that date? 
Mr. McLean: That is right. 
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4 _ Mr. Monet: If my figures are correct, Mr. McLean, the number of pounds 
’ sold, as it appears on page 24, multiplied by the net profit of 11-21 cents a 
"pound would give a total of $509, 295.41. Will you tell me if that is correct? 

. Mr. McLran: Mr. Child is working that out. $509, 105.. 

' Mr. Moner: $509,105? 

‘ Mr. McLean: It is on this statement. 

s Mr. Cuitp: That is approximately correct because actually the butter 

would not go out at the average price, but it should be approximately correct. 

The CuHatrMANn: Louder, please, and no talking. 

Mr. Monet: Could it be $509,295 just as well as the other figure? 

Mr. Cuixp: No, the correct figure is the one on the sheet. 

. Mr. Moner: The correct figure would be the one that appears on table 2 
filed this morning, that you talked about this morning, $509,105? 

_- Mr. Cum: That is right. | 

n Mr. Monet: Coming back to page 23, Mr. McLean, for the 11 months 

ending March 1, 1948, you show a profit of $524,818. 

Mr. McLoan: That is correct. 

; Mr. Monet: Would you tell the members of the committee what the differ- 
ence is between the $509,105 and the amount recorded as oon benefit on page 
23, $524,818? What does the difference represent? 

Mr. McLwan: That represents the profit on all the other trading. 

Mr. Monet: You mean on all other sales of butter? 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

: Mr. Moner: All your operations in butter? 

> Mr. McLean: That is correct. 

Mr. Monet: Except butter in storage? 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Mr. Moner: And that would amount to something like $16,000? 

Mr. McLean: Yes, it was very small. 

Mr. Monet: IJ have one more question on page 23. I want to make this 

very clear. I want to know whether or not my calculation is right. Would 

you take the third column on page 28 entitled “profit or loss”, which gives a 

Boel $672,894 as the total of profit for the years included between 1929 and 

Mr. McLean: That is correct. 

; Mr. Monet: And tell the committee if it would be a fair statement to say 
that it would be an average of $35,400. 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: That would be for all your operations in butter? 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: Not only storage butter? © 

Mr. McLean: Including storage. 

Mr. Monet: All your operations in butter? 

Mr, McLean: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: So that your average per year for the years 1929 to 1947 would 
spe $35,400? 

Mr. McLean: I think there is an explanation I should make here. Following 
my reading of the paper this morning I had two notes. You began to ask 
questions and I overlooked it. In computing the department results, you see, 
in our accounting our business is divided into 30 or 40 departments. Each 
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department is charged with interest at the rate of 6 per cent on all the money — 
that is used by the ‘department, Part of that is money borrowed from the bank, 
and part of it is money belonging to the working capital of the company, but | 
the department, for purposes of departmental accounting—and these are depart- — 
ment accounts—is charged on the total moneys, so that part of the interest r 
belongs to the company, and in final accounting at the end of the year is 
added back in. This abstract is simply the department record. ‘ 


Mr. Monet: Still it gives the total of your profit and loss for those years? : 
Mr. McLean: No, because in addition to that—it is not an important item, 


but this is the net profit after paying to the company interest on that portion } 
of the company money which was used in the operation. 


Mr. Monsr: Right, and your average profit for all those years was $35, 400? 
Mr. McLean: That is right. 4 


Mr. Monet: This will be my last question on those two pages, 23 and 24. — 
I see for the year 1948—and.that would be for the 11 months up to March 1st? . 


Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Mr. Moner: Your net profit was $524,818. 
Mr. McLean: That is correct. 

Mr. Moner: Against an average profit of $35,400 for all the other years — 
since 1929? : 
Mr. McLean: That is correct. 


Mr. MacInnis: I wonder if I might ask a question to clear up a point in~ 
my mind. We are dealing now with the operation solely of cold storage plants? 


Mr. Moner: That is right, stored butter, just that part. 
Mr. McLean: No. 


Mr. Monet: Pardon me, on this.it is the whole operation, the total butter 
operation on page 23. Page ‘24 is purely stored butter. 


Mr. MacInnis: Does that include all operations in the creameries and | 
all other operations? 


Mr. Monet: I think it does. I will ask the witness, but I gathered from 
his evidence that it did, that it included everything. To make this very clear, 
I asked you this morning what you meant by “butter operations at all plants” 
as listed on page 28. Is it correct to state this covers all your butter Sperayaraa 


Mr. McLean: This covers the 8 main plants. 


Mr. Monet: The 8 main plants. What else would not be covered by this Y 
statement? 2 


Mr. MacInnis: Does it cover the creameries? 

Mr. Wiaerns: The profit of the creameries is shown separ ately on page 2. 
Mr. MactInnis: Does it cover the distributing plants? 

Mr. Wiacerns: No, that is covered elsewhere. 

Mr. MacInnis: Does it cover the distributing branches? 

Mr. Cutup: No. 

Mr. MacInnis: Then it does not cover anything but the cold storage? 
Mr. Wiccrns: It covers the distributing plants, sir. 


~~ Mr. Monet: Would you explain that? That was my first question this” 
morning on page 23. I asked what you meant by all plants? ° 


Mr. Lesace: He said the 8 main plants this morning, if I remember cor- 
rectly, when you asked about page 23. 


Mr. Monet: All right. 
Mr. Lesage: I understood it did not cover the creameries. 
Mr. Curiip: That is right. 


- 
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Mr. Harkness: That was quite clear. I wrote it down, 8 plants. 
Mr. MacInnis: May I ask again if that covers the 18 distributing branches? 

|. Mr. Cum: No. . ; 

: Mr. Lesage: That is the profit only for the 8 plants. 

| Mr. Irvine: May I ask one question arising out of the question before 
the last one that you asked. Is it customary in business for a company to charge 
interest on its capital before it declares its net profit? In other words, is not 

_ the profit sufficient without taking interest before you take the profit on your 

- capital investment? ; 

Mr. McLean: There is no other way of expressing or recording the opera- 

_ tions of a department and comparing this department at one point with results 
at another point, except by charging interest. You remember I explained that 
in the annual report of this company that interest is all credited back, and the 
profit shown in the annual report is the total profit. 

Mr. Irvine: Does that include the interest charged? 

Mr. Mclxan: Yes. 

Mr. Irvine: In your general statement for the whole business? 

Mr. MocLuan: Yes. 

‘Mr. Creaver: On what page will we find that general statement? 

bs Mr. McLean: That is in the annual report. Mr. Monet asked me to bring 

down 20 copies of the annual report. I forgot them, but I managed to get them 

from our Hull plant and they are here for distribution. 

3 Mr. Lesace: In order that something may be clear in my mind I should 
like to ask you if the interest charged is charged on all money employed in 
one branch? 

Mr. McLean: Yes, in one department. 
Mr. Lesage: All capital employed there? 
Mr. McLzan: Interest is charged on all the money that is used in the 
department, 
Mr, Lesace: At 6 per cent? 
Mr. McLzan: At 6 per.cent. 
Mr. MacInnis: That is operating money? 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 
_ Mr. Lesace: All profits that are shown here are over and above the 6 per 
cent interest charged? 

Mr. McLean: That is right. That is the exact point but, Mr. Lesage, 

‘there is one thing I should add to that. The money involved in a department is 

partly company money and partly bank money. 

Mr. Lesage: Oh, yes. ; 

Mr. McLean: The charge is made to the department for all the money 

that is involved, and that charge is credited to interest, and finally goes back 

‘into profit, and that interest account is charged with the interest paid to the 

bank. The rest of it belongs to the company and goes back into the profit. 

Mr. Lesage: I understand that. You need money from the bank for your 
operation. 

Mr. McLean: Yes, a great deal of it, 

Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. McLean, we will come back to pages 2 to 8 dealing 
with the creameries. : 

- Mr. McLean: Yes. 

_ Mr. Moner: Dealing with the creameries, would you tell the members of 

the committee what is covered by the figures on page 2? 
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Mr. McLean: I would like to ask Mr. Child who prepared these figures _ 
to give the answer. He is much more familar with the details. | 4 

Mr. Moner: All right. 

Mr. Cuttp: These figures cover the fifteen creameries that.are shown on 
page 1. It is a profit and loss account, year by year, or rather by fiscal years, 


, 


of our fifteen creameries. 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Child, would you tell the members of the committee the © 
value, in 1947, of all the butter sold in your company as compared with the 
butter sold under those headings in the creameries? 

Mr. Cuitp: We show on this statement the sales for 1947 are 7,152,419 © 
pounds, but I should explain that for the most part that is merely a transfer 
to the packing plants and they are not sales to the public. The figure is put 
in here to give you an idea of the volume these creameries handle. 

Mr. Moner: I was going to ask you where the butter went but now I — 
understand you to say it goes to the plants. 

Mr. Cuitp: That is right. There would be a very, very unimportant 
amount of that which would not go to the plants. = 

Mr. Moner: Now I understand on the following pages, pages 3, 4, and 5, 
there are statements showing the profit and loss for the creameries during the’ 
years 1946, 1947, and 1948. s a 

Mr. Cur: Yes. 

Mr. Moner: Would you tell the members of the committee if the opera- 
tion of your creameries for those years has been a profitable operation or 
otherwise, and would you please explain? a 

Mr. Cutty: Well, for the calendar year 1946 this statement shows our — 
creameries lost $26,192.83 on the same basis of accounting as followed on the 


' 
: 
; 
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previous statement which Mr. McLean explained. Then in the calendar year 
1947 you will see that the creameries made a profit of $69,692.27. 5 
Mr. Irvine: To which page are you referring? . e 
Mr. Curtp: I am referring to page 4. 2 
Mr. Monet: As you change pages would you just mention the fact so the~ 
members of the committee will be able to follow you. “3 
Mr. Cup: I will go back to page 3 and we show a loss in 1946 of 
$26,192.84, and on page 4 our profit for the calendar 1947 was $69,692.27. t 
The CuarrMaAn: That is for 1947? 
Mr. Cuitp: I beg pardon? 
The CHAIRMAN: That last figure was for the year 1947 and it is on page 4? 
Mr. Cuixp: Yes, that is right. , 
The CuairMsan: Yes? 
Mr, Cur: On page 5 we show the two months of this calendar year sO 
far, and there is a small loss in both months. a 
Mr. Monet: So what you tell us is that for those calendar years the 
operations were not profitable? " 
Mr. Cutty: No, mathematically they were, because the profit in 1947 it 
ereater than the loss in 1946 and the two months of 1948. 
Mr. Lesage: Well, perhaps I will be able to understand this later? 
Mr. Cup: Just compare pages 3 and 4. 
Mr. Lesace: Well, what about page 2? es 
Mr. Moner: If you want to question on each of those pages, Mr. Lesage 
you are quite at liberty to do so. 4 
Mr. Lesage: Well, there is a loss for 1947. 
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Bs Mr. Cuitp: I see what is confusing you. Sheet No. 2 has reference to our 
_ fiscal year, while sheets Nos. 3 and 4 as requested are on a calendar year basis. 
_ We were asked to submit the information in that way. 


_ Mr. Moner: Page No. 2, Mr. Child, “butter account—profit and loss state- 
, ment creameries” is for the fiscal years 1939 to 1947? 
Mr. Cuitp: Yes. 
Mr: Pryarp: The other figures are for the calendar year. 
' Mr. Cutty: That is right. 

" Me Monet: The other figures on pages 3, 4 and 5, are based on the calendar 
9 year! 
' Mr. Cuitp: That is right. You will note Mr. Monet, for the entire period 
_ from 1939 to date the net result is a loss. . 
| Mr. Lesace: That is for the entire period—on page 2 we see the figure 
of $93,351.03 and that is the accumulated loss since 1939? 
i Mr. Cuitp: That is right. 
2 Mr. Moner: It is under the column headed “total’’?. 
E Mr. Cump: Yes. 
¥ Mr. Moner: That is for all the years, 1939 to 1947 inclusive? 
é Mr. Cup: That is right. ‘ 
2 Mr. Monet: It does not include the two months of January and February 
of this year? 
y Mr. Cuinp: No, it does not include anything from April of 1947 until now. 
ys Mr. Moner: Well, going to pages 6, 7, and 8, dealing with the purchases 
and sales to creameries— . 
a 

; 


a 


Mr. Lesace: You are going over this very rapidly, Mr. Monet. 

Mr. Moyer: I am going quickly because, although it is only my opinion, I 
have gathered from examination of these figures the operation in respect of this 
section is hardly profitable, but I would leave it to the members of the committee 
to ask any questions. However, my own questioning on this section will be 
- very brief. 

pe The CuarrMan: My own judgment is that counsel is serving a useful 
function at this stage in covering the figures in this way. The members of the 
committee will perhaps require the evening in order to give these figures the 
study which they deserve. 

Mr. Irvine: Hear, hear. 


The Cuairman: I think it is not possible for counsel to go over this slowly 
enough to give us any comprehension at the moment. I think we will require to 
“give this matter some over-night study. 

Mr. Monet: As I said this morning the summary on pages 23 and 24 
‘give quite a fair picture of all the operations in so far as accumulation is 
concerned. Now with respect to the creamery section I have only a few questions 
to ask this witness. I agree with the chairman that quite a lengthy study will be 
‘Yequired with respect to the figures and here I would say, as I pointed out this 
‘Morning, that Canada Packers have given us all the information, and perhaps 
even more information than we asked for. 

__-The CuHamrmMan: They are certainly not withholding anything. 

-> Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Child, on pages 6, 7, and 8, you show the purchases 
and sales to creameries. With reference to the word “purchases” in the second 
column which is headed “purchases during period” would it be correct to use 
the word “produced” there? 

Mr. Cum: For the most part that covers butter produced but there might 
€ some purchases from other creameries. 
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bouring creamery. 


however? 


Mr: Monet: Yes, because I understand your creameries produce butter. 

Mr. Cup: That is right. ; 

Mr. Moner: Would they also purchase butter? 

Mr. Wiccrns: Yes, in cases of scarcity we might beg some from a neigh- 


Mr. Monet: It would be mostly butter manufactured by your creamery — 
Mr. Wiacins: Yes. 


- Mr. Moner: Well, in that connection I think there should perhaps be a 
correction or an addition there because it struck me this butter listed there in © 


the second column should have the heading “produced”. 


eight in number, I believe you told me this morning? . é 


Mr. Cup: Yes, for the most part. : 
Mr. Moner: So we can make it read “produced and purchased”. 
Mr. Cump: That is right. % 
Mr. Monet: Now I want to come back to page 9. On pages 9 to 15 the | 
operation of your plants is covered? ¥ 
Mr. Cup: Yes. c 4 


Mr. Monet: Pages 9 to 15 cover the operation of your plants which are : 


Mr. Cuitp: Yes. F: 
Mr. Monzr: And would you tell the members of the committee what — 


page 9 shows? 


Mr. Cup: Page 9 shows the profit and loss statement on butter for our ; 


plants from 1939 to 1947 on a fiscal year basis. ; 


Mr. Moner: And would you please give the result of your operation as 


shown for the year 1947? 


Mr. Cup: The result for 1947 is a loss of $35,183.20. 

Mr. Monet: From the operation of your plant? 

Mr. Cut: Yes, for the fiscal year ending in 1947. 
Mr. Moner: And for the calendar year would you have some explanation — 


to give for the periods listed on pages 10, 11, and 12? 


ment shows, for the two months of 1948, a profit of $296,653.26. 


Mr. Cup: For the calendar year ended 1946 our operations of the plants — 
with respect to butter show a net profit of $13,886.02. Then turning over to # 
page 11 the calendar year 1947 shows a profit for the balance of the year of 
$943,013.62. Turning over to the next page, page 12, the profit and loss state: 
Mr. Lusacu: On page 23 we have figures for the first eleven months of your 
fiscal year. Can you give us the first eleven months of your fiscal year, ending ~ 
at the end of March this year? my 
Mr. Cutty: You mean at the 1st of March? 


Mr. Lesacn: Yes, at the lst of March, the first eleven months of the present 
a 


fiscal year. : 


Mr. Cuttp: Well we would have to make a calculation of the figures on 


pages 11 and 12 to get that. 


Mr. Lesace: Well, if you have a moment tonight I would like to get the 
figures for your creameries and plants. - = 
Mr. Monet: For the month of April? 2 
Mr. Lesace: For the present fiscal year. ft 

Mr. Cump: You want the fiscal year to date, in other words. 
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Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Child, there are a few questions I would like to ask 
with regard to some of the figures on page 11 for the month of December and 
_ the period dated December 4? 
; Mr. Cuttp: On page 11? ~ ‘ 
Mr. Moner: On page 11, “Ves. I refer to the period that is dated 
December 4? . 
Mr. Cuitp: Yes. 
Mr. Monet: I see that there were 3,024,748 pounds of butter sold? 
Mr. Cum: Yes. 
Mr. Monet: Giving you a net profit of $98,738.88? 
i: Mr. Cutt: Right. 
| Mr. Monet: That is to be compared with a loss of $9,193.96 for the period 
- 6th November? 
Mr. Cuttp: Correct. 
Mr. Monet: Now for the period dated December 31 I see there were 
_ 2,550,223 pounds of butter sold? 
, Mr. Cuitp: Correct: 
; Mr. Monet: Giving a profit of $166,433.39? 
Mr. Cuuizp:: Correct. 
Mr. Monet: Now turning to page 12 and referring to the period dated 
_ 28th January, there are sales of 2,013,206 pounds with a net profit of $154,205.83. 
; Mr. Cuitp: That is correct. 
Mr. Moner: And for the last period, dated 25th February, there were 

2,500,935 pounds of butter sold. 

Mr. Cuitp: Correct. 

Mr. Moner: Giving a net profit of $142,447.53. 

Mr. Cuitp: Right. 

Mr. Monet: Would you tell the members of the committee whether the 
butter sold during those four months, or during those four periods dated 

_ December 4, 1947, December 31, 1947, January 28, 1948, and February 25, 1948, 

consisted mostly of butter you had in storage at that time. 

Mr. Cutup: I think Mr. Wiggins had better answer that. 

_ Mr. Wiceins: All the profit made on the sales of butter from storage dur- 
ing that period are included in these figures. While I have not totalled them 
up, they practically make the total profit. 

Mr. Moner: What proportion of this butter would come from your stored 
- butter; could you tell us that? 

Mr. Wicarns: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: If you cannot do so now, would you figure it out tonight and 
tell us tomorrow what proportion of these sales were covered by the amount of 
butter you had in storage at the time? 

" Mr. McLean: It would be roughly fifty-fifty. 

Mr. Wiccins: The exact withdrawals are shown on page 5. However, I 

will figure it out. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Monet, I should like to know if the word “plants” com- 

_ Mencing on page 9 and continuing through pages 10, 11 and 22 are all the 
| plants or only the eight plants mentioned on page 1. 

| Mr. Monet: I would suggest that the witness answer that. 

ae Mr. Cuitp: That covers just the eight plants listed. You are asking about 
) - Sheets 9 to 15, and that covers only the eight plants we have listed on page 1. 


; 
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Mr. Lesace: Does it cover all butter operations? 

Mr. Cuiip: Yes. ; 

Mr. Lusace: I understand that all your butter operations are listed under 
one of these eight plants, except the creamery operations; is that correct? 
Mr. Cutty: No, there are three divisions, really. There are the eight 
plants, then there are the creamery operations and the branch operations, three 
separate divisions. 

Mr. Lesace: Are the profits of the branch operations mentioned here on 
these pages 9 to 15? 
Mr. Cup: No, they are on pages 16 to 19 and they. are in addition to — 
the profits shown on pages 9 to 12. 

Mr. Lusace: Is it the same butter? 

Mr. Cuttp: No—I beg your pardon, part of it is. 

Mr. Winters: Are they all consolidated on the table 2 attached to the — 
statement Mr. McLean read? 

Mr. Cup: So far as the weight is concerned, that is our total sales to 
customers, but all inter-company transactions are excluded. ; 

Mr. Lesace: The profits on creameries are not included? 

Mr. Cutty: I was talking about volume for the moment, pounds. 

Mr. Lesace: Then, table 2 which was supplied with Mr. McLean’s state- © 
ment does not include creameries? 

Mr. Cup: Or the branches. 

Mr. Lesacr: Or the branches, it includes only the plants’ profits. 

Mr. Curio: That is right. 

Mr. Winters: So far as the plants are concerned, it includes the whole # 
volume. ® 

Mr. Cup: It is all of our sales to customers; it includes the whole business. 4 

Mr. Lesace: So, the plants receive the butter either from your own — 
creamery or from those from whom you buy? 

Mr. Cuitp: That is right. ¥ 

Mr. Lesace: Your creameries are one operation, the plants are receiving ‘i 
the butter and that is a second operation. 

Mr. Cuinp: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: That is, pages 9 to 15 and page 23. 

Mr. Cuiup: Right. 

Mr. Lesace: The profit you make on storage only, that is another thing, © PA 
because you are using your own storage houses? x 
Mr. Cutty: No, the profit on storage operations which is shown on— 
Mr. Lesace: Well, the profit is contained in this figure of 2-91. 4 
Mr. Cup: That is storage profit. Are you talking about the carrying — 


charges? 
Mr. Lesace: The 2;91. # 
Mr. Curip: Oh, the 2:91? Pe 


Mr. Lesacn: That goes to the division of the storage houses; that is) 
separate? a 

Mr. Curmp: That is what we pay the storage. 

Mr. Lesace: That is what you pay your storage department? 

Mr. ae Either our owa storage or some atone storage. 
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Mr. Cuitp: The market price. 


| Mr. Lesace: Then, they sell at wholesale at a certain profit and that is 
_ another operation? | 

q Mr. Cup: That is right, but they do not get all of their profit from the 
_ plants, by any means. 


2 Mr. Lesace: No, but does all the butter from the plants go to the branches? ° 
4 Mr. Cup: No. 

7 “Mr. Writers: All the butter from the creameries does not go to the plants, 

, either? 

Y Mr. Cuitp: For the most part. 

i Mr. Lesace: There is part of the butter from the plants which does not 


go to the branches, so where does it go? 


¢ Mr. Cup: It goes to our sales divisions that are not covered by branch 
warehouses. Our branch warehouses are located only in the principal cities. 
We cover the rest of Canada by our salesmen operating direct out of the 
plant. The profit made on their sales is shown in these plant figures. 

>. Mr. Lesace: In pages 9 to 15? 

: Mr. Curtp: That is right. 

rs Mr. Lesace: I think it is clear in my mind, now. 

4 Mr. Cuitp: Your branches are selling to one section of the public and 
the plants to another. Do you follow me? 

i Mr. Lesace: Yes. 

" Mr. MaclInnis: To have a clear picture of the profit or loss on butter 
“manufactured, stored and sold, we would have to have profit and loss statements 
on creameries; a profit and loss statement on storage and distributing plants, 
-and the profit and loss statement on distributing branches? 

‘Mr. Cuitp: That would be so, with one exception, that the profit or loss 
‘on storage is not a profit or loss on butter. It is a profit or loss on storage 
operations. 

Mr. Lesace: You do not store butter only? 

hs Mr. Curb: No, they store anything. 

Mr. MacInnis: You charge so much to butter? . 

Mr. Cuitp: The butter department pays the usual storage rates, either to 
our own storage or to another storage. 

Mr. MactInnrs: Then, leave the storage out and we would want a profit 


4 


and loss statement on the distribution, and the plants? 
Mr. Lesace: We have it on the plants and the creameries. 


_ Mr. Cuitp: I may go further and help you, if you wish. For example, 
the profits or losses for sheet 2, sheet 9 and sheet 16, would be the total, and 
that would cover everything on butter. 


Mr. Lesace: Page 2 is for the creameries. 
= Mr. Cutty: Correct. 
| Mr. Lesace: Page 9 is for the plants. 
Mr. Cum: Correct. 
| Mr. Lesace: And page 16 is for the branches? 
| Mr. Cum: Correct. 
ie Mr. JoHnNston: Do you pay the same storage rate to your own storage 
‘plant as you do to others? 
} = Mr. Cuinp: Yes. 
Mr. JoHNston: What is that rate? 
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Mr. Wiecins: It varies in the different cities, sir. A quarter of a cent a 
pound for the first month, 20 cents per hundred pounds for each succeeding _ 
month; that is the general rate, but it varies. “a 

Mr. Jounston: That same general rate applies whether it is your own” 
storage plant or whether it is an outsider’s. 
Mr. Wiccins: Yes, our own storage plants charge that rate on other 

butter or other goods stored in our plant. ; 
Mr. Freminc: I may be anticipating a question which may better be 
raised later, but the statement we have just been covering will enable us to — 
measure the company profit and loss accurately as against previous periods and — 
also as against turn-over. Is there any statement here in relation to the capital 
employed in these various operations? 
Mr. Cup: No, but we could get it for you. We did not bring it with us. ‘i 


Mr. Fueminc: I was wondering if it would. have some significance in 4 
enabling us to appreciate the result of your operations? 3 
Mr. Cutty: It could be. We would get it for you. ' 
Mr. Fiemine: Would it be difficult? a 
Mr. Cuttp: I do not think so. We will try, anyway. hi 
Mr. Curaver: Do you make a practice of having a financial statement at 
the end of the fiscal year with respect to each of your subsidiaries or are all” 


figures simply compiled in one statement? a 
Mr. Cutp: We have only one final annual report of the company. These 
figures we have in the brief are departmental profit and loss statements. . 
Mr. Cueaver: Do you, departmentally, take off a profit and loss statement 
at the end of each year? - 
Mr. Cuttp: Other than this, no. £ 
Mr. Curaver: These statements are simply to convey to your directors _ 
snformation as to what part of your operations are more profitable than other-_ 
wise as compared with the other? + 
Mr. Cutty: That is correct. : 
The CHARMAN: I suggest to the committee we ought not to get too far 
afield. It seems to me, having in mind the purpose of this committee, the story 
is revealed statistically to us on pages 23 and 24. Now, counsel has finished — 
with that aspect for the time being, he advises me. Do any members of the 
committee have any questions on that phase of the problem? 
Mr. Wrvters: I have some questions in connection with page 2 of the 
statement Mr. McLean filed this morning. a 
The CHamMAN: I was hoping the committee would want to study pages” 
2 to 22, carefully. The story, it seems to me, for the purposes of this com- 
mittee, is on pages 23 and 24. Does the committee wish to leave the matter 
with the examination that counsel has produced or is it prepared now to 
query on it? % 
Mr. Lesace: I have some questions on pages 23 and 24 if this is the ime 


to ask them. : 
The CHarrMAN: I would think that is what we should be doing. : : 


Mr. Winters: I should like to ask one or two questions for the sake of 
clarification. - 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. fa 
Mr. Wrxrers: On table 2 of the statement Mr. McLean filed this morning, 
I understood the witness just said that the volume of butter involved was @ 
consolidation of the volumes handed by all phases of the operation? ' 
Mr. Cutty: That is correct, with inter-company transactions excluded. 
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C= Mr. Winters: But that the profit and loss was not a consolidation. 
Mr. Cuitp: That is correct. ; 


_ Mr. Winters: But I see here that profit and loss is related to the total 

“volume when you arrive at the profit and loss per pound? 

4 Mr. McLean: I think I can simplify that for you. The volume figures 

used as the total volume are our ultimate sales to the public. Some of that 
butter goes through two or three of our institutions. It may go to the creamery, 
“move from the creamery to a plant and move from the plant to a branch. The 

total volume, if I am not wrong, is the total weight of butter that is sold by 
Canada Packers to the public. Does that help clear it up? 

Mr. Winters: Then, how do you arrive at. your profit and loss for the lot 
of that? Where is your profit taken? How. many points is it taken at, or at 
how many points is your loss sustained?. 


e _ Mr. Cuitp: You get the profit quite clearly, without any duplication as I 
‘say, if you add them for 2, 9 and 16. 


7 Mr. Winters: I will go into that later. 


ms . 


Mr. McLean: What profit comes to the company, in total, appears either 
at the creameries, at the branches or at the plants; pages 2 plus 9 plus 16. 
_. Mr. Winters: So, those figures on page 12 show the total volume of butter 


‘sold by Canada Packers to the public from all sources? 
Mr. Cump: You mean on table 2 of the memorandum? 
‘a _ Mr. Winters: Yes. 

me Mr. Cup: ‘Yes. 

Fi Mr. Winters: On all butter operations. 

= Mr. Cutnp: Yes. 


__ Mr. Winters: The profit and loss is the figure that is obtained after your 
other profits are extracted if you sell from the creameries to the plants and so on? 
Mr. Cum: It is not exactly extracted, it isnot included. They are separate 
profit and loss statements. We have not added them into-this. We regard our 
plants as the main operation. 

_ Mr. Lesace: Table 2, then, is only the plants’ profit and logs? 

_. Mr. Cum: That is correct. 

| Mr. Lesage: It does not include the profit and loss on creameries and 
branches? 

Mr. Curry: That is correct. 


gt 


— Mr. Winters: If plants purchase from creameries would the profit to the 
¢reameries be considered as an item of expense? 


i? Mr. Cuitp: No, if the creamery made a profit on its sale to the plant that 
mark would show up in this statement 2. Creamery sales to the plant are all 


| marked at the trade level, the job lot level. 

__ Mr. Winters: I would like to ask one more question. In the first place 
TL would like to ask why is there such a marked fluctuation in the figures month 
by month in your wages and salaries? ; 

E _ Mr. Cutrp: You are looking now on page 11? 

| Mr. Winters: Page 11, yes. 


Mr. Cuitp: The only thing I can think of there is that the nature of the 
,Operation might vary from month to month. We can handle butter in solids, 
he 56-pound box, or in prints of 1 pound blocks, or in cans for export, and the 
labour costs would vary according to the type of operation and the volume. 
Hor instance you look at the period ending the 9th of October, 1947, the volume 
fas down from the previous period by 844,000 pounds and I note that the wages 


and salaries are down and I presume that is merely due to less volume. 
8711—5 
La 
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Mr. Winters: For October and November for example, in October you 
handled 1,150,000 pounds and in November you handled 1,683,000 pounds but 
the wages and salaries is almost double in November what it was in October. — 

Mr. Lesage: More than treble? 

Mr. Cutrp: The only explanation I can think of at the moment’ is, as I say, 
the fluctuation of volume or fluctuations in the price of butter handled. We could 
look into that for you if you would like us to. 

Mr. Lusace: Yes, please do. 

Mr. Wrixters: I wish you would. Under storage charges there, November 
and December, you handled almost over twice as much butter in November but 
the December storage charge is down from 12,837 to 11,978. 

Mr. Cutty: What periods are you looking at? 

Mr. Winters: November and December. 

Mr. Wracins: The storage charge applies to all butter in storage, not just 
butter sold for that period. qj 

Mr. Winters: Could you give us a rough indication of what items are 
included under “other expenses”? It seems to be quite a big item? ‘ 

Mr. Cuitp: I can you you an idea of that. Just a minute, please. . 

Mr. Monet: We are talking about October, Mr. Winters? ; 

Mr. Winters: All of these months, it seems to get progressively larger there 
from January through to December. : 

Mr. Moner: I asked just because I wanted to follow your point. P 

Mr. Cuirp: Some of the important items that will be included in that would 
be repairs, interest on inventory, office administration—those would be about 
the chief items under: that “other expense”. F 

Mr. Jounston: Would not those be rather constant though, yet there is 
wide variation there, as Mr. Winters points out. 

Mr. Cup: The repairs would not necessarily be constant. 

Mr. Jounston: That might vary, surely. 

Mr. Curtp: It might be very small one month and up the next. 

Mr. Jounsron: But the others should be constant. 

Mr. Cuizo: Office administration should be reasonably constant, interest 
on inventory would vary with the amount of the product held. i 
_ Mr. WINTERS: I wonder if you would take a representative month, say the 
period 4th December and let us have a breakdown on that at a later date? — 
Mr. Cuitp: Just a moment while I make a note of that, will you, please? » 

Mr. Winters: That seems to be the biggest month. | 

Mr. Cuio: The 4th of December, 1947. : ¥ 

Mr. Winters: The amount of $37,731.07. z 

Mr. Cutty: Correct. You will notice in that particular month there is” 
very heavy volume there. - 

Mr. Winters: What do you imply by that? ’ 
Mr. Curup: I don’t know. I was just pointing it out. I do not know what 
particular items it would affect. bi 
Mr. Monet: But you will be in a position to tell us? 
Mr. Cutp: I will try to find out for yeu. 

The Cuamrman: Have you anything else, Mr. Winters? 
Mr. Winters: No, that is all for the moment. 

Mr. Prinarp: I also notice for 1946 this item of decrease from January U 
June, or at least to May; from 11,000 to about 4,000 in April and then. slov . 
increasing to the end of the year. L 
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Br Mr.’'Cump: What period are you looking at, sir? 

Mr. Prnarn: 1946. 

Mr. Cuitp: What month? 


Mr. Prinarp: Beginning at January, the beginning of the year. 
Mr. Cup: Yes. 


_ _Mr. Prnarp: I notice the “other expense” opposite butter stands at 11,000 
| m January and then it slowly decreases to May where it is away low. 

> Mr. Cun: Yes, 
__ Mr. Pryarp: And then it increases from then on to th 
nd the same thing applies to 1947, and I would like to 
¢omment is on that, how you would explain that? 
e Mr. CuInp: I think the bé&t thing to say is that we will get you a minute 
n that; in other words, a minute or breakdown of “other expense” in the 
_ealendar year, 1946. 

| Mr. Prnarp: And 1947 too, please. 


| Mr. Lesage: Mr. Child, when I asked you for the figures for the present 
scal year up to the end of March, I meant the figures for pages 2, 9 and 16. 


» Mr.-Cunp: Yes, I understood that; in other words, plants, creameries and 
ranches, . 


Mr. Lesace: Yes. 


_ Mr. Curry: Right. We have it here. It is merely a matter of transposing it. 
| Mr. Lesace: Yes, I wanted to be sure on that. 


Mr. Ciraver: Have you compared the results of your subsidiaries, or the 
interlocking branches of your company, with your composite audited state- 
ment; in other words, does your income account work out to about the same end 
esult at the end of the year as your cost audited statement? 
(Mr. Cump: It works out exactly to that result because we start with 
jour departmental results and work down and wash out the differences due to 
hter-company business to arrive at the end figure there. That is exactly the 
vay our set-up does the job. 
Mr. Cieaver: I was wondering how that result could be achieved. You 
, you adopt a rather arbitrary, perhaps that is a little strong word to use, 
put an apparently rather arbitrary rule as to setting up your profit or your loss 
with respect to your butter in Saskatchewan. You charge your creameries 
per cent interest whereas as a matter of fact the cost of that money might 
¢ a little more than half of that amount; and while I concede at once that 
that gives you a very true picture as to the success of your various individual 
operations I wondered how far it was out. Would you file a statement on that 
\with us and then compare it with your actual annual statement? 
Mr. Cup: Yes. Well, any charged expense to any of our various depart- 
ents, branches, creameries and so on; all those expenses are actually out-of- 
Ket expenses in one way or another with the exception of this 6 per cent 
rest. 
_ Mr. Creaver: Then may I put my question another way, and I will not 
ong; Mr. Chairman. Are there other subsidiaries or are there branches shown 
r business that are very much more profitable than the ones you have shown 
$s today? 


: Mr. Cum: I am afraid I would have to have the statement in front of 


e end of the year, 
know what your 


_ Mr. Curaver: I will tell you why I asked that question. Your composite 
fatement shows that before taxes your company in the fiscal year ending 
h 27, 1947, made a net profit of just over 25 per cent; and after taxes the 
ofit was just over 13 per cent. Now, I am just— 
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The Cuamrnman: Mr. Cleaver, you are now referring to the annual report 


of this company? 
Mr. CLEAVER: Yes. 
The CHARMAN: I think it should be p 
Mr. Moner: That will be exhibit 60. 


Exuzir No. 60: Twentieth annual report, Canada Pac 
27th March, 1947, filed. . 

Mr. Cupaver: That will be referred to as exhibit 60 then. . g 
Mr. Cup: What page are you on? 3 
Mr. Curaver: Page 19. Your. total employed capital, including earned 
surplus of $14,000,000 is $15,511,000. Is that ght? . 


ut in as an exhibit or an appendix. 


kers Limited, as at~ 


: 

Mr. Cum: I think Mr. McLean better deal with that. 
Mr. McLean: No, that is not. No, the total employed capital is $15,511,000 
plus the $5,663,000. 

Mr. Cueaver: I was only dealing with your own statement. 

Mr. McLzan: So am I. 

Mr. Cupaver: And as I read it y 
your earned surplus is $14,073,676. 


' 

Mr. McLean: Yes. : 
| . 

« 

i 
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our stock, no par value, is $1,438,284 an 


Mr. Cupsaver: Where will I find the other items? 

Mr. McLzan: Just above it. 

Mr. Cueaver: Surplus on appraisal? 7 

Mr. McLuan: Surplus on appraisal. : 

Mr. Cueaver: The surplus on appraisal is 
appraised value of your assets and the value of your 
taxation purposes? 

Mr. McLzan: No. 

Mr. Cumaver: Well, what is it? 

Mr. McLean: That goes back to the original balance sheet of Canada 
Packers. It is quite a long story. Canada Packers was formed by the merging 
of four companies in 1947. Those companies had invested in them in the yeal 
19191 can’t remember the figures, but about $20,000,000; but they had had ¢ 
pretty bad experience, there had been heavy losses. Canada Packers was formet 
by merging the four companies. Actually three of the companies were withou 
working capital and the other company was able to get the necessary workin; 
capital and it in substance—in fact the operation was that one compan] 
purchased the other three. Two of them were purchased outright, and the othe 
was purchased by an exchange of shares. 

Mr. Curaver: So that your employed capital would be 21-1 million? Py 

Mr. McLean: 21-1 yes. I should like to finish that. I have not uit 
done so. It goes without saying that the solvent company which had to fin 
the money to make the merger possible—it was a pretty desperate situation- 
did not pay the full value of the plants that they bought in. The difference ! 
that appraisal surplus. If you ask me why the balance sheet was set up the 
way I could not tell you. It was done by our auditors. e 

Mr. Cieaver: Your explanation is quite satisfactory to me. If I may Ju 
conclude this one point your earned net income before taxes would be what? ig 
Mr. McLean: The net is $2,059,000, and the taxes are $1,699,000, so th 
net income before taxes was $3,758,000. a 
Mr. Creaver: And after taxes? My 


the difference between the 
assets which you carry for 


Pe 
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Mr. McLean: After taxes $2,059,000. 
af Mr. Curaver: Right. That would mean that the net profits of the company 
after taxes would be just under 10 per cent? 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Mr. Cueaver: And before taxes between 18 and 19 per cent? 

Mr. McLean: Yes. I think the significant figure though is the net earning 
in terms of percentage of sales. The net earned of $2,059,000 was 1-01 per cent 
of the sales. At another point in the report I think you will find that it is one- 
eighth of 1 per cent per pound. That is the measure of the service that the 
company does. 

Mr. Curaver: So far as the general public are concerned that would be 
_ the interesting figure. So far as your shareholders are concerned the net profits 
would be the interesting figure. 
| Mr. McLean: Quite right. 
| Mr. Curaver: Have you had any indication from your auditors as to how 
_ the year ending March, 1948, will compare with the year ending March, 1947, 
| as to net profits? 

q Mr. McLean: Well, I think it has been a year of advancing prices, as is 
illustrated by this butter situation. We have an enormous profit on butter, and 
there have been advancing prices on some other commodities due to the lifting 
or discontinuance of the subsidies, so that I would expect, and the indications 
definitely are, that we will finish the year with something larger by way of 
| profit than last year. 
. Mr. CurAver: Perhaps substantially larger? 
Mr. McLean: No, that is not the present indication. 
| Mr. Lesace: Mr. McLean, as a matter of fact, your net income before taxes 
| was 24 times the amount of your authorized and issued capital, 250 per’cent of 
the amount of your issued capital? _ 
| Mr. Cuitp: You are merely talking about the book value of the shares? 
Mr. Lusace: The book value of the shares. 
Mr. .McLran: I am a little deaf. I did not catch the question. 
x Mr. Lesacre: I say your net income before taxes was 250 per cent of the 
book value of your issued capital? 
Mr. McLean: The capital is $21,000,000, as I have been explaining. 
Mr. Lxsace: No, the book value of your issued capital. 
Mr. McLean: That is not the book value of the issued capital. 
| Mr. Lxsace: Is $1,438,284 not the book value of your issued capital? 

" Mr. McLean: No. 
Mr. Lesage: What is it? 
Mr. McLuan: I just gave the explanation at some length to Mr. Cleaver. 
__ Mr. Lesace: I should like to know if the figure of $1,438,284 is not the 
| book value of your issued capital what it does represent. 
Mr. McLran: Not at all. 
| _ Mr. Lusacu: What does it represent then? 
| Mr. McLean: The book value, or the original amount that represented 
| common shares when Canada Packers was formed was set up in that form, 
| $1,488,284, but plus $5,600,000. That was the original equity in the common 
| Shares. 
| Mr. Lesacr: The original equity? 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 


s 
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Mr. Lesace: Then it would be approximately $7,000,000? - 
Mr. McLean: Yes, but I omitted to mention to Mr. Cleaver that when 
Canada Packers was formed there were outstanding $8,500,000 of bonds ae 
$6,000,000 of preferred stock. Those have since been paid off. 
Mr. Lesace: They have been paid off. 
» Mr. McLean: But it is very inaccurate to say the original investment in 
Canada Packers was either $1,400,000 or $7,000,000. 
Mr. Lesace: But the present book value of the original investment is 
$7,000,000? 
Mr. McLean: That was.the valuation put on the common shares at the 
time the company was cain $14,000,000 is accumulated profit since then. | 
Mr. Lesage: Profits, yes, but if: we want to have the present book value 
of the original inv estment tt is $7,000,000? q 
Mr. McLean: No, the present book value of the original investment is 
$21,000,000. 
Mr. Lesace: No, you have an earned surplus of $14,000,000. 
Mr. McLean: Pardon? 
Mr. Lesace: There is an earned surplus of $14,000,000. That is a surplus. 
Mr. McLean: We are not using the same phrases for the same thing, and 
I think I am the one that is correct on that. The present value of the original” 
investment in Canada Packers is $21,000,000. That is the original investment 
plus accumulated profits. 
Mr. Lesace: But the original investment without accumulation of profits” 
as it is represented in the books is $7,000,000? 
Mr. McLean: That was the investment in 1927. The present nye 
is $21,000,000. i 
Mr. Lesage: $21,000,000 if you add to the original investment your 
$14,000,000 surplus. 
Mr. McLean: You have got to do that if you are talking about present 
value. , 
Mr. Lesace: But on the original value of $7,000,000 your profit this year 
would be 50 per cent. ~ BH 
Mr. McLean: The profit that we make at the present time is made on om 
present capital invested in the company. ; 
Mr. CieAver: You did not declare your benefits in dividends. You ploughed 
them back in? ; 
Mr. McLwan: Yes. We paid no dividends whatever for eight years. 
Mr. Lesace: What I understand is that the surpluses have been reinvested 
in the company. The employed capital now is the total of the investment plus 
profits. i 
Mr. McLean: The only word I question in your statement is “present 
The present investment in common shares of Canada Packers is not $7,000, Of 
but ain 000,000. 


Mr. eee No, that profit was made on about $30,000,000. 
Mr. Irvine: Where does that come from? 
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_ Mr. McLean: Well, it would be obvious if you had the original balance 
sheet of Canada Packers. There were $8,500,000 of bonds. Perhaps I have 
over-stated it. It was $8,500,000 plus $6,000,000 plus $7,000,000, whatever that is. 
Mr. Prnarp: It is nevertheless true the amount invested of $7,000,000 has 
doubled itself by accumulated surplus up to now? 


Mr. McLean: ‘Yes. 
Mr. Pryarp: That is correct? 
> Mr. McLaan: Yes. 
_ Mr. Prinarp: And on top of that you also have the earned surplus that you 
-mentioned previously of $2,000,000 to add to the accumulation of surplus? 
ig Mr. McLuan: It has increased by reason of the earned surplus. . 
Mr. Prnarp: Exactly. 
Mr. Lusace: Would this be a proper time to turn to pages 23 and 24? 


__. The Cuatrman: I was going to suggest that. I appreciate the value of 
‘this evidence, but what we are interested in is the recent rise in prices. 


Mr. Lesace: Would it be all right to go on? 
_ The Cuatrman: I would be happy if you would go on with pages 23 and 24. 
Mr. Lesace: Mr. McLean, would you look at page 24? 
Mr. Fiemine: I think Mr. McLean wanted to say something. 
Mr. Moner: Did you have anything to say before we go on? 
_ Mr. McLean: No, I thought you were going to adjourn, and I wanted to 
/say something before that. 
_ The Cuarrman: No, we do not adjourn until 6 o’clock. All right, Mr. 


kD 


Lesage. | 

© Mr. Lesace: I notice, Mr. McLean, on page 24, that the price at which 
you sold your butter for the week ending December 24th was 67.76 cents? 

B® Mr. McLean: Yes. 


= Mr. Lesace: You sold at wholesale prices? I understand that is the whole- 
Sale price. 

! _ Mr. McLean: Yes, everything we ‘sell is at wholesale. We are not retail. 
_ Mr. Lesace: But it is the wholesale price? 

lm Mr. McLean: Yes. . 

) Mr. Lesage: You sold at wholesale prices over 67 cents, which is the present 
ceiling, from the week ending December 24th to the week ending January 14th? 
» Mr. McLean: That is right. | 

| _ Mr. Lesage: And then the ceiling was imposed on January 17th? 

\ ® Mr. McLean: Yes. 

‘Mr. Lesace: And there was a roll-back in prices then on account of the 
ceiling being imposed? 

» Mr. McLean: Yes. 

(heh ‘Mr. Lesace: For the last four weeks before the imposition of the ceiling 
ithe prices were above the ceiling of 67 cents which was imposed on January 17th? 
I) Mr. McLean: That is right. 

} Mr. Fieminc: I wanted to ask about that roll-back. 


| Mr. Lesace: It is a roll-back because it was 66.45 for the week ending 
January 21st. 


i 


_ The Cuamrman: Let us go on. 
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Mr. Fuemtne: Is that the roll-back that is being spoken of, a cent and a 
half? 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. ' ! 
Mr. Fuemine: The roll-back that has been spoken of is 14 cents per pound. 
Mr. McLean: Yes. : B! 
Mr. Lesace: On account of the reimposition of the ceiling. 
Mr. McLean: The ceiling was imposed. - 

Mr. Lesace: Before January 17th there was nothing, apart from the fact: 


C 


that these prices were market prices, to force you to sell at those prices? } 
Mr. McLean: That is correct. 
Mr. Lesage: You-were free to sell at prices below that if you had wanted 


Mr. Lesage: You were not obliged to take a profit of 11 cents a pound 
yn butter which you had in store? 
Mr. McLean: No, not at all. 
Mr. Lesace: But you decided of your own free will to do it? ; 
Mr. McLean: Well, that is one way of putting it. The fact is we sold at 
the market price. he 
Mr. Lesacn: You sold at the market price but/you were not forced to do it. 
Mr. McLean: No, we could have sold it at 10 cents a pound if we wished 
k 


to, and you are still free? | ; 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 

' 

& 

r 
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Mr. Lusace: What you were selling on the market was a good part of a 
the sales which were made on the market at that time? 


‘ 


iF 


Mr. McLzan: Oh, no. a 
Mr. Lesage: What per cent, 10 per cent? i 
Mr. McLean: About 8 or 9 per cent. hy 
Mr. Lesace: 8 or 9 per cent? g 


Mr. McLean: Yes, that is our share of the trade. z 
Mr. Lesace: If you had decided to sell with a profit of 2 or 3 cents a pound, 
let us say, would that not have meant a general decrease in the price of butter 


in Canada? é 
Mr. McLean: It would not have affected it in the slightest. : 
Mr. Lusace: It would not have affected the market? 4 
Mr. McLran: No. A 
Mr. Lesace: That is your opinion? : 


Mr. McLean: I am certain of that. ; 7 
Mr. Lesacu: If you and Swift’s Canadian and others had done it, it would 
have affected the market. « j ‘ 
Mr. McLean: There are about 1,400 people who own butter altogether anc 
I suppose there are 100 large holders. If those 100 large holders had met and 
agreed to sell it at any price, at 50 cents, or 60 cents, or 65 cents, it could have 
been done. ¥ 
Mr. Lesace: That could have been done. | 
Mr. McLean: Yes. | 
Mr. Lesace: If 25 of those large holders had decided to take a norma! 
profit, which I suppose is much below 10 per cent there would have been a roll- 
back in prices. 
Mr. McLean: That is a purely theoretical question. It is the kind 
thing that just does not happen. a 


‘ not decide to do that but you could have tried it could you not? 
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Mr. Lesace: It does not happen because it was not decided upon-——you did 


Mr. McLean: No, we could not have taken any action that would have 
affected the market. 


_Mr. Lesace: Pardon me? 


Mr. McLean: We could not have taken any action that would have affected 
the market, except in co-operation with others. 


Mr. Jounston: That would have been a combine. 
Mr. Lesacu: Not to lower the prices. 


Mr. Fiemine: Yes, they would lave run afoul of the Combines Investigation 
Act immediately. 


Mr. Jounston: Yes. 


Mr. Lesage: Well that is a legal argument between Mr. Johnston and 
myself and I would be ready to fight the case in any court that there could be 
no combine when prices are reduced. 


The CHairman: Let us not get into an argument as to what the law is? 
Mr. Fieminc: Well you have got it on the record already. 


_ The Cuatrman: We can evaluate that when we come to assess the weight 
to be attached to the answers to the questions. 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. McLean, I would like to know the length of the average 
period of storage for one pound of butter? 


Mr. Wicains: Six and a half months. 
Mr. Lesace: Six and a half months, starting with the buying on June 5 


and ending at the end of March—which date has not yet been reached—is that 


- 
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a correct average? 
Mr. Wiecins: We buy for five months and sell for seven months. 
Mr. Lesage: You sell for seven months? 
Mr. Wicetns: Yes. 
Mr. Lesace: And in the average?— 


Mr. Wiccins: We take an average of the butter that went in and an 
average of the butter that comes out and it is equivalent to a holding time of 
just about six and a half months. 


Mr. Lesage: If we worked out the averages from page 24 we would find 


_ out the answer would be six and a half months? 


Mr. Wicerns: I have not done so but I would say it is very close. 
Mr. Lesace: Would you have a look at it tonight? Now can you tell the 


committee how you arrive at the carrying charge of 2-91? Can you give us a 
breakdown of that figure? 


Mr. Wiaarns: I will give you that. 

Mr. Lesage: Can you give it now? 

Mr. McLran: It is approximately 10 cents a week. 

Mr. Wicerns: Yes, it is just about 10 cents a week, 10 cents per 100 pounds 


per week. 


Mr. Lusace: Per 100 pounds? 
Mr. Wiccins: Yes. 
-Mr. Lesace: What is the storage included in the 2-91 per month? 


Mr. Wiccrns: For the first month the storage charge is 25 cents for 100 
pounds and for each succeeding month it is 20 cents. I give that as a general 


| figure because it varies in the different cities where the butter is stored. Those 
figures of 2-91 are our exact costs. 


. 
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Mr. Lesace: According to the regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board your carrying charges for six and a half months would be 2-6 cents or © 
something like that? ‘ E 

Mr. Wicctns: During that period of time the butter value was something — 
below 40 cents, compared to a higher value now. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, and the interest charged— 

Mr. Wicotns: The storage charges have advanced since the ceilings were — 
taken off that service. } | 

Mr. Lesage: They have advanced? 

Mr. Wiccins: Yes. ; 

Mr. Lesace: The storage charges you pay yourself or that you charge 
Canada Packers— 

Mr. Wiccins: That we have to pay, anyway. 

Mr. Lesace: That you have to pay anyway, the cost has advanced? I do © 
not know whether you can give me this answer now, but I would like to know © 
the amount of capital employed for the storage of your butter for the last © 
season, or the present season which is not yet over? % 

Mr. Cup: We have already been asked by another gentleman to get — 
that figure? . 

Mr. Lesace: All right, there is a second question I want to ask. What is J 
the capital employed for your creamery operation, your plant operations— ~ 
separately—and then your branch operations. . 

Mr. Cup: I will try to get that for you. Ss 

Mr. Lesace: For the first eleven months of the present fiscal year. ‘ 

Mr.Curitp: Yes. ; : 

Mr. Lesace: I understand when I talk about branches that you have % 
18 distributing branches? q 

Mr. Cuitp: That is correct. | 

Mr. Lesacr:’ Now on page 24 I see the average cost on October 15 for all ¥ 
butter stored, apart from the carrying charges, was 51 cents. , 

The Cuarrman: The average cost? 

Mr. Monet: Yes. 
Mr. Lesacr: And your average selling price was 65:12. That is a margin i" 
of a little more than 15 cents. s 

Mr. Cuitp: Before carrying charges? 


a large margin. 

Mr. Crip: Would you repeat that for Mr. McLean? 

Mr. Lesace: You must have felt it was quite a large margin? 
Mr. McLean: Of course, I have told you that several times. 
Mr. Lesacr: Your interest in the consumer was not very high. 7 
Mr. McLean: I think this is an appropriate time, Mr. Lesage, for me to. 
say this. ie 
Mr. Lesace: Pardon me? 


Mr. McLean: I had in mind, when you asked whether we. could have™ 
sold at a lower price, to say to you this is an unprecedented profit on butter, 
and everybody knows that. Perhaps the next year, and certainly within two — 
or three years, there will be a reverse movement and we will buy butter at 
the high price and sell it at the low price. Our interests in the public will be” 
revealed then, or the public interest in us, will be revealed then. There is one | 
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‘more thing that is important. The profit here appears as $509,000 but 
Canada Packers did not get that. The Department of National Revenue gets 
alf of it—to be exact 474 per cent. — 
_-Mr. Lusace: Yes, because you made it. 
Mr. McLean: Just a moment. 
__- Mr. Lesace: I hope you are not trying to tell me that you made all that 
_ profit in the interests of the Department of National Revenue? 


- Mr. McLean: I am trying to tell you the facts, Mr. Lesage. Of that 
_ $509,000 the Department of National Revenue gets half. However, when 
we lose $500,000 which we may—I hope it will not be so much—but whatever 
we lose, the Department of National Revenue pays nothing of the loss and we 
me pay it all. 

3 Mr. Lesage: Yes, but you can put it against your accumulated. profits 
over years and years. 
_ Mr. McLean: However, I think that is the answer to the point you are 
raising, Mr. Lesage. It is a point that has been raised in everybody’s mind. 
_ “Should a processor take that much profit?” I think I have given the answer. 


_ Mr. Lusace: That is why I asked the question because I know the con- 
_ sumer is interested in the answer. The only answer is the one you have given 
now. You decided you could accept that as a guarantee against future losses? 
mH Mr. McLuan: Every dollar of it will be set aside as a reserve because that 
_ is not a permanent profit. 

4 Mr. Lesace: That is the only reason you can give the consumer? 

Mr. McLean: Oh, no, not at all. 

Mr. Lesace: Would you give the others? 

Mr. McLean: The reverse trend will take place in time. The proof is in 


the alternation of the black and red figures in the history of the department 
to date. 


Mr. Lesace: But never— 
Mr. Fipmine: Let the witness finish, he has not finished. 


— Mr. McLean: That is an illustration and that is the way business is done. 
“It is a very useful way, and the way it works out is that the wholesaler—and I 
am talking about Canada Packers who are wholesalers—have done an enormous 
_ business and I think they have done that business very well. They have 
“made a very minute profit on the total business over a period of years, and 
that minute profit is all they will make over the next period of years. 


Mr. Lesace: But did it ever occur in the past years that your margin on 
butter stored was as high as it has been in the last month? 


Mr. McLean: I am sorry I did not get that Mr. Lesage. 

_ Mr. Lesace: Did it ever occur that the margin was as high as it was for 

| the last months? I am speaking of the margin on butter stored or in storage. 

Mr. McLean: You mean in previous years? 

© Mr. Lesage: In past years. 

|) Mr. McLzan: No, never. 

a Mr, Lesace: What was the highest margin you ever took on butter stored 
or in storage? I do not believe we have that figure. 

Mr. McLean: I do not know what it would be. 

Mr. Lesage: It is not in here, could you obtain it? 

~ Mr. McLean: Oh yes, we could look it up. 

_ Mr. Lesacr: I would like to have it in the morning. 

_ Mr. McLean: I am told that it is here, and the figure is 8.64. 
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Mr. Prnarv: Yes, the figure for 1941 is on table 2. 


Mr. McLxan: Yes, on table 2. 
Mr. Lusacu: Yes, storage butter operations. The figure is 8-64 in 1941, — 
and then your second highest figure is 3-57.> 

Mr. McLean: That is correct. 

Mr. Lesage: And on the over-all business of all your plants you made a 
profit of -19 cents per pound for the years 1939 to 1947 inclusive? 

Mr. McLean: That is correct. 

Mr. Fueminc: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question or two, please?» Mr. 
McLean, you spoke earlier about selling butter at the market? . 

Mr. MoLean: Yes. 

Mr. Furmtnc: When you speak about ‘market’ are you speaking of the — 
operations of the open market at Montreal, or elsewhere, on the butter exchange? — 

Mr. McLean: It is pretty hard to define what market is. At any time, 
at any moment of any day, the traders in butter in Toronto and Montreal 
will tell you within a 4 of a cent a pound the variation between top and bottom — 
prices, and what the market is. Each trader uses his own judgment. It is © 
actually, in essence, the mean or the average, I suppose. There are two or 
three thousand transactions in butter every day—that may be too high — 
for the wholesale operation, but there are many. ‘Somehow or other the average — 
sifts through and that is the market. That is about as closely as I can define it. — 

Mr. Fueminc: You are selling on more than one of these butter exchanges; 
probably selling on them all? 

Mr. McLean: We are selling on Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton - 
and Vancouver. F 

Mr. Fuemine: Since the ceilmg was applied on butter in mid-January, 
there has been practically no fluctuation in the wholesale price? 

Mr. McLean: That is correct. ¥. 

Mr. Fiemtnc: Previous to that time there had been a fairly constant rises 
up to the maximum, which was reached at the end of December? 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Mr. Fipmine: If the government, through its agency the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, had chosen to set the ceiling at a lower price, 1 take it your 
profits would not have been as large as we have just been hearing about in 
recent minutes? = 

Mr. McLean: That is correct. 7 

Mr. Freminc: Was your company consulted, either by the Wartime Prices” 
and Trade Board or the government in connection with the re-imposition of the 
ceiling in mid-January? ‘. a 

Mr. McLuan: No, not at that time. There had been a meeting in early 
January or late December, called by Mr. Gardiner, at which a good many of 
the major holders of butter were present. It was just to discuss the general 
situation and the problems that were looming up, the prospect of shortage on 
the one hand, and the high prices on the other; just the things we have been | 


e 


discussing today. At the time the ceiling was imposed we were not consulted. 

Mr. Fiemine: Approximately when did that meeting with Mr. Gardiner 
take place? = 
Mr. McLean: I think it was towards the end of December. .. 
Mr. Fueminc: Was the the price of butter discussed at that meeting? 
Mr. McLean: Oh, yes, it was called to discuss it. is 
Mr. Fremina: It was called to discuss the price? a 
The CuarrMan: No, he did not say it was called to discuss the price. 
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Mr. McLean: To discuss the general problems. 

Mr. Fieminc: But price was discussed? 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Mr. Fieminc: What was the tenor of the discussion with respect to price? 
Mr. McLean: Oh, there was a long discussion. It occupied a full day. 


_ There were complaints from one section of the community about the high price, 
and from another section of the community that the price of butter “fat was 
certainly not more than sufficient to pay the farmer. Then, the question of 


‘ 


importing butter was discussed; whether or not some New Zealand butter could 
be imported. At that time, Mr. Gardiner said it was not possible to get the 
New Zealand butter. The whole situation was discussed for a day. 


Mr. Freminc: And what Canadian butter interests were represented there. 


Mr. McLean: I should think there were about twenty-five of the larger 
_ storers. 


Mr. fate That was. at a time when butter was rising fairly rapidly in 


price, was it not? 


Mr. McLean: Butter was then, I think, just at the point where the ceiling 


was established later. 


Mr. Fiemine: Was the re-imposition of the ceiling discussed at that meeting? 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 
Mr. Fremtne: What views were expressed on that subject, may I ask? 


Mr. McLean: Well, there were many views. There were twenty-five people 
there. I think, on the whole, those who were there representing the producers 
‘and the distributors thought that was the best possible solution, the estab- 
lishment of a ceiling. 


Mr. Fiemrna: I take it, then, the producers were not unfavourable to the 


imposition of a ceiling? 


Mr. McLean: No, I do not think so. 
Mr. Fieminc: And the government then had the benefit of the views of 


the producers in January on that subject? 


Mr. McLean: Yes. . 

Mr. Fiemrne: At least, in December? 

Mr. McLean: Well, it was-either the last week of December or the first 
week in January. . 

Mr. Fuemrnc: The re-imposition of the ceiling then came about the middle 


of J anuary? 


‘ 


P 


Pg 


Mr. Moner: The 19th of January. ; 

Mr. MacInnis: Could we get clear the point as to what is meant by “pro- 
ducers” in this connection? 

Mr. McLean: I had in mind the co-operative creameries who were tata- 
mount to the producers. 

Mr. MacInnis: It was the butter producers, not the cream producers? 

Mr. McLean: Mr. Turnbull was there and Mr. Turnbull was looked upon 
as representing the farmers because he operates the system of Saskatchewan 
~ Co-operative Creameries. 

Mr. Fieminc: Then, may I just continue? You were not consulted about 
the actual price that should be fixed when the ceiling was re- -imposed? 

Mr. McLean: No. 

The CHamrMAN: What was that question? 

_Mr. Fieminc: I asked if the butter interests or Canada Packers were not 
“consulted about the particular price that was fixed when the ceiling was 
imposed? 


7 
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Mr. McLwan: Not at the time. 

Mr. Fieminc: Was there some further consultation? 

Mr. McLran: The price for the ceiling was discussed at some length in 
this meeting of which I spoke. 

Mr. Ftemtnc: What was the tenor of the discussion of the price at which — 
the ceiling should be fixed. . 

Mr. McLean: Well, I think there were a good many varying views. 
I think, on the whole, it would be fair to say that those at the meeting, other 
than the co-operative creameries—I would not say what their view was—but, — 
on the whole, those who represented the storage interests wuold have been 
quite willing to see a lower price fixed. 
Mr. Fieminc: You say the storage interests, does that include your 
company ? 4 
Mr. McLean: People such as ourselves. . 
Mr. Fueminc: You would have been quite prepared to take a lower price 


than the ceiling? 

Mr. McLean: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Fueminc: Was there any other view expressed at the meeting? 

Mr. McLean: Well, I think probably—remember, I am speaking from | 

memory—I think probably the representatives of the co-operative creameries © 

may have argued that the current price, the price then being paid for butter ~ 

fat was not too high.  # 

Mr. Fieminc: Would it be fair to say this, then, that there were different 
i 
: 
‘ 


views expressed as to the price that should be set for the new ceiling, but that 
your company was prepared to take a lower price than was eventually estab- — 
lished by the government as the ceiling? j 
Mr. McLean: I do not think it was quite so explicit as that. I do not © 
think that anybody said, “Now, this price should be lower”, as against a state- — 
ment by somebody else that it should be higher. Generally, everybody recog- — 
nized it was a difficult kind of problem. Butter is a sensitive kind of political — 
problem. — . | 
Mr. Lesace: It is a hot potato. i 
Mr. McLean: There was not much talk about it. a 
Mr. Fireminc: Many governments have slipped on it. 
The CuarrmMan: Some people have slipped on it. 4 
Mr. Irvine: May I interject a question? ; 
Mr. Fieminc: I think probably both the chairman and I interrupted the Y 
witness, but I would be quite willing to have Mr. Irvine ask his question now — 
and I will continue with my questioning later. " 
Mr. Irvine: I was under the impression that you gave us the impression — 
that the co-operative representatives at this meeting were anxious to increase ~ 
the price whereas the other interested parties there would have been glad to 
lower it? i 
Mr. McLean: No, I did not say anything about increasing the price but — 
I remember—I hope I am not being put on the record on this. ¢. 
Mr. Irnvtne: You are on the record and you are on oath. : 


The Cuairman: I think, in fairness to this witness, I may be wrong but I 
think he ‘said he could afford to accept a lower price whereas the record of the — 
co-operative was such it could not accept a lower price.. It was representing 
a different class of interest. . 


Mr. Irvine: If he had said it that way, it would have been much better. q 
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Mr. MacInnis: If my memory is correct, he did say that the co-operative 
representative said that the price, as it was then, was not too high so far as 
_ the farmers were concerned. 


| Mr. McLean: It is just possible Mr. Turnbull might say that was not an 
i exact report of his position, but that is my memory of it. So far as my being 
on oath is concerned, the statements would be just the same if I were not. 


Mr. Irvine: Quite, I believe you. 
e Mr. Fiemine: Mr. McLean, during the war, when ceilings were imposed 


y 


and fairly tight control exercized, were the major butter interests, by that I 
_ mean the wholesalers like yourself, encouraged to work together? 


2 Mr. McLean: Oh, everybody—I hardly know what you mean—but 
_ everybody worked under the same rules and they were consulted about the 
merules. 

_ Mr. Fremrine: I will be quite explicit about it. In connection with the 
¢ bread enquiry we were told that the people engaged in making bread, during 
_ the war, were encouraged to work together. That was necessitated by reason 
_of the controls. Then, after decontrol a warning came from the Combines 
Investigation Commission that they must cease working together. Now, did 
you have that experience in the butter business? 


—. Mr. McLean: Oh, that is a thing which never occurs to a person who is 
operating in the packing house field. There is no such thing. The business is 
so fluctuating and prices are fixed on an individual’s judgment so much from 
_ day to day that there is no analogy between that and the bread situation where 
_ there is a comparatively fixed price. I would say I understand your question 
now. I would not say there was anything occurred that had any significance at 
all towards working together or not. 


_ My. Fiemine: A suggestion was made to you in questioning a few minutes 
ago that if a number of the larger wholesale butter interests had worked together 
and had, by common agreement, decided to lower prices, they may have been 
_ able to force a general lowering in the price? 

me)~CCUMr. McLean: Yes. 

Mr. Fiemine: Has any such thing ever been attemped? 

* Mr. McLean: Oh, no. 


_. Mr. Fiemrne: Has there been any attempt on the part of those engaged 
in the wholesale butter business, to your knowledge, to make an agreement for 
the purpose of fixing price? 

a Mr. McLean: Oh, no. 


2 Mr. Pinarp: Might I interject a question at this point? Could it not have 
_ been made an occasion to try and get together, without fixing the price, to 
_ establish a margin of profit which would have been lower than that you obtained 
_ afterwards? 

|) Mr. Irvine: Another way of fixing it. 

P Mr. Prnarp: The witness knows what I mean. 


| Mr. McLean: What I said was that there are about fourteen hundred firms 
| in the field, a good many of them small, but there is such a large number of firms 
involved in this situation that the possibility of working out a centralized 
| Scheme of that kind is just recognized as not being there before you start. Nobody 
| 


M 


_ ever thought of it. 

Mr. Prinarp: On the other hand, if you had decreased your own price, do 
u not think it would have affected the others? 

Mr. McLean: ‘I do not. 
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Mr. Prnarp: It would have affected the others if you had decreased your 
price? . ea 

Mr. McLean: Not in the least. I am quite clear on that. 

Mr. Lesace: Not even on a competitive market? 

Mr. McLean: Here is what would have occurred if we ‘had decreased 
our price. 

Mr. Lesage: Please tell us what would have happened. 

Mr. McLean: You know the small towns in Quebec, and we have many 
customers there. We were selling butter at 68 cents. Suppose we had said to | 
one of these customers, “Your butter will cost you 60 cents”. What would the © 
housewife have paid for the butter? 

Mr. Pryarp: You mean the retailer would have taken tie difference, the 
68 cents? 

Mr. McLean: I should think that is a hkely statement. 

Mr. Pinarp: Very nice. ; 

Mr. McLean: It was the recognized retail price for butter. 

Mr. Prnarp: In other words you would say that if you had not done it 7 
somebody else would have done it; if you had not taken the profit yourselves — 
somebody else would have done it? 

Mr. McLean: In the main, yes. You see, there is the market. The market q 
is the market. P 

Mr. Fueminc: Had you made a reduction at that time what then if any 
of it would have flowed through the original producer of butter, the farmer? 7 
Would he have gotten any benefit out of it? 

Mr. McLean: If we had made a reduction? 

Mr. Fieminea: Yes. : 

Mr. McLean: No, because the farmer would ultimately, if that at nae 


had been put into effect, the reduction in price, have had less. It would have 
brought down the price the creameries paid for the butterfat. 


Mr. Fiemine: Did you have any letter of warning from the Comba 
Investigation commissioner, Mr. McGregor, about working with other people in 
the same business? { 
~ Mr. McLean: No. 
Mr. Freminc: And making an agreement about oaeeas a 
Mr. McLzan: Mr. McGregor knows perfectly well that In the packings 
industry there is no room for such a letter as that. 
Mr. Wryters: Did you consider lowering your price just before the ceiling” 
was imposed? % 
Mr. McLean: We talked about it fifty times. 


Mr. Fremrne: Could you say briefly what were the reasons why you did 
not do it? Were they the ones you enunciated just now? q 


~ Mr. McLean: We had about 8 per cent spread. That answers itself, TD 
think. Then there are many other difficulties. You will be interested in the ' 
gist of the conversations we had with each other. We were buying half of our- 
butter on the market say at the 68-cent level and we were taking half of our 
butter out of storage at the 53-cent level. Now, we could not have two prices; 
we could not say to one customer your butter costs 68 cents, that is our piggy : 
and to another customer, this butter is out of storage and our price to you 18 
53 cents. That is clear. . 


Mr. Lesace: That is one of the reasons you referred to a moment ago. ee b 
is a good reason: 


Mr. McLean: I beg your pardon? 
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Ss Mr. Lesace: That is a good reason for not lowering it to the extent of 8 


or 9 cents. 
; Mr. McLean: Exactly. The next best thing is to, well, strike a mean price; 


half your butter costs you 58 cents and half of it costs you 68 cents, how would 
it be sold at 60 cents. Well then, we go out to our customers and say our price is 

60 cents. Actually all of that butter would not be sold at that level. It would 

be sold at the top level. Everybody knows that. 
Mr. Fiemine: You mean, the market? 

Mr. McLean: Yes, to the consumer. But suppose someone was to offer 
_ butter to the merchant or whoever bought a pound of butter—if we were selling 
it at 60 cents and everybody else was taking 68 cents, they would be on our 

doorstep for the butter, and every customer we had would feel and would claim 

_ that we had not given him his proper share of that type of butter, and our butter 
_ would be sold out in three weeks and the market would again be 68 cents. 

Mr. Pinarp: You say that the decreased price of butter would have every- 

_ body sitting on your doorstep; they might be on somebody else’s doorstep too, 
_ that would increase the price of butter, would it not? , 

Mr. McLxan: I do not agree with you, because the background situation 

_was that there was not enough butter to last through the season. If there had 
_ been a little more than enough butter to last through the season prices would 
have gone down instead of up. 

: Mr. Fiemine: And probably the Wartime Prices and Trade Board knew 

_ that when they set the ceiling? 

_ Mr. McLean: Yes. - 

Mr. Prnarp: Could I ask you why you took a larger margin of profit 

_ than the retailer, because the retailer is not taking 11 cents on his butter? 

‘x Mr. McLean: We did not take a larger margin of profit than the retailer. 
We take a very minute profit. 

Mr. Pinarp: On your stock here you took 11 cents, do you consider that 
smaller than the profit to the retailer? 

Mr. McLean: Oh, very much. 

Mr. Prnarp: What was the general price of butter? 

‘ Mr. McLxan: You see, if you distinguish between the storage profit, which 
is very high this year, and your ordinary trading profit, it is only a most 
minute amount, almost nothing. On the first million pounds of butter, the total 

amount of butter we have sold this year, the storage profit is $509,000 and the 

total profit is $524,000, and there is only about 15,000 pounds left. 

Mr. Irvine: Can you tell us while you are dealing with that, Mr. McLean, 

what is the average price received for butterfat by the farmer, and what is the 
_ average price at which it is sold to the consumer? 

Mr. McLean: At which butter is sold? 

Mr. Irvine: Yes. 

Mr. McLean: I think I had better ask Mr. Wiggins to answer that. 

Mr. Wiccins: At our creameries and plants we pay 74 cents a pound to 
the farmer, and the price to the consumer, or to the retailer, is 69 cents, and the 
price to the consumer is 70 to 72 cents for butter. 

Mr. Irvine: How many pounds of butter are in a pound of butterfat? 

_ Mr. Wicarns: It works out 23 per cent over. 
| Mr. Moner: That is right. 


Mr. Fiemine: At that meeting with Mr. Gardiner around the turn of the 
| Year did you disclose your mark-up or inventory profit in the course of the 
| discussion of prices? 

8711—6 
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Mr. McLean: Oh, yes. 5 
Mr. Fiueminc: And he-was fully aware of what the inventory mark-up 
was? You know, you introduced the subject. if 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Mr. Fuemine: Did he have the same information concerning the large 
wholesalers of butter? ; 

Mr. McLean: Oh, yes; he knew they were all in the same position. 

Mr. Fupminc: So that the information as to the inventory mark-ups, 
inventory profits, was also fully disclosed to the government before they set — 
the ceiling price on the 19th of January? ; 

Mr. McLean: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Pinarp: Did he say he found the mark-up satisfactory? % 

Mr. McLzan: Well, I was not quoting Mr. Turnbull—he is in Saskatchewan ~ 
and he can’t speak for himself here; but Mr. Gardiner is in Ottawa, you better 
ask him. . < 

Mr. Pinarp: I am asking you. 

Mr. McLean: Mr. Chairman, may I speak for a moment? 

The Cuarrman: Yes, Mr. McLean. x 

Mr. McLean: Mr. Chairman, I had booked my reservations for a holiday 
a week ago today, Thursday, and after that I got the invitation to come heres 
which I felt I had to respect. I am willing to sit here for whatever length of 
time the committee may wish, but if they feel that Mr. Wiggins and Mr. Child 
could give you the balance of the information you want, which is enlargement 
and explanation of these figures which they know better than I, I would like” 
to leave tonight. I have a reservation on a plane to Montreal, and a reservation 
from Montreal to New York and a reservation from New York to Mexico City. 

Mr. MacInnis: You are going to make sure that we won’t get you again. 

Mr. Irvine: If you feel that these gentlemen can answer any questions - 
for you I see’no objection. | 

Mr. McLean: I think so. | 


The Cuarrman: Do you think they could answer them as well as you 
could, Mr. McLean? | 
Mr. MacInnis: You had better not commit yourself on that. | 
Mr. Moner: Mr. Chairman, if I might say so, although I have nothing | 

to say in the matter, I had a long talk with these two gentlemen and personally | 
I think that as far as I am concerned they could answer the questions. That. 
is my feeling. a | 
4 Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, the balance of my questions would be on 
gures. | 
Mr. Fuemine: Might I just ask one question in that regard Mr. Chair- 
man? Have these gentlemen knowledge of the conferences summoned by the 
government, such as that one to which we were referring a moment ago with | 
Mr. McLean? | 
Mr. McLean: Oh, no. Mr. Wiggins is the manager of the department. i 
Mr, Fieminc: Was he an attendant at these conferences? ‘a 
Mr, McLean: He did not attend that one because I went down, but 

has attended every other meeting. 4 
The CuairMan: Have you finished, Mr. Fleming? I think you are up tie 
wrong tree there. a 
__ Mr. McLean: I do not want to run away. I will stay here a week if you 
wish me to, but I think that about anything I can do for you has been done. ie 


Mr. Lusace: The only one objecting is Mr. Fleming. 
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Fiemine: I simply asked a civil question. : 
MacInnis: Don’t agree to anything the chairman may say to you. 
Mr. Fumminc: I never agree with the chairman. It is a matter of policy 
agree with him. I find it is a good policy. 
- The Cuarrman: The matter is in the hands of the committee. Mr. McLean 
$ quite frankly placed his position before us and it is up to the committee to 
y whether or not they feel they can release him. 


Mr. Fiemine: I suppose this committee is going to go on for some time and 
McLean is not going to be down there indefinitely. 


~ Mr. McLran: I will be delighted to come back at any time. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: What is your pleasure, gentlemen, is that agreed? 
_ Some Hon. Mremprrs: Agreed. 


_ Mr. Moyer: I think, Mr. McLean, you have had a pretty full day.- 
_ Mr. McLuan: Yes, but I have had a very pleasant day. 

_ The Cuairman: The committee will meet again tomorrow at 11 o’clock 
in tl e morning. 
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Mr. J. E. Lussier, Chief of the butter and cheese department of the 
Coopérative fédérée de Québec, is called: , 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Mr. Lussier, you were sworn yesterday at the same time as Mr. Bois 

but I think you failed to give your christian name and address—A. J. E 
Lussier. 

Q. And your address?—A. 7254 St. Denis Street, Montreal. p 

Q.. Will you please state your occupation in the Coopérative fédérée de 

Québec?—A. Chief of the butter and cheese department. a 


Mr. Henri C. Bois, general manager of the Coopérative fédérée de 
Québec, is recalled: 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Mr. Bois, will you refer now to Exhibit number 58 filed and explain t 
members of the committee the various entries found on it for 1947, beginnin 
of course, with the second column, as the first gives only the year? Will yo 
please explain to the members the meaning of the figures in column number 2? 
“_A. In column number 2, 376,914 shows the number of boxes of butter received 
during 1947; in pounds it amounts to 21,107,193 pounds. a 
Q. Wait a minute. Do you mean the butter placed in consignment with 
the local units?—A. Plus the quantity on hand, January 1, 1947. q 
Q. 21,107,193 pounds for 1947?—A. Yes, sir. . 
‘‘and now column number 42—A. That is the value of sales made yo 
have there, $10,9386,523.25. 
Q. And in column number 5?-A. That is the return’to our factories. Th 
amount paid by us to the shippers, $10,746,603.03. 
Q. It is the amount paid the way you explained yesterday?—A. Yes, sir 
Q. I understand such payments are made weekly?—A. Yes, sir. 3 
Q. And what is the meaning of the figures shown in column 6?—A. It : 
the average price per pound of butter paid to the factories, -509. 3 
Q. In other words, the figure represents the amount paid per pound to eac 

of the local units?—A. Yes, sir. ae 
Q. For the quantity of butter they have shipped you?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And column 7, Mr. Bois?—A. It is the total commissions collected 0 
those sales, $188,920.22. 
Q. Will you explain to the members of the committee what you mean b 
commission collected?—A. Hach week, we figure what are our direct cos 
inherent expenditures for the receiving, handling and selling of butter, and ¥ 
allow so much for our fixed charges— ca 
Q. May I interrupt you; I do not know whether or not you have unde 
stood my question. I think you are referring now to columns 9 and 10. 
are now considering column number 7. You have used the word “deduction 
will you please tell us what is meant by “deduction” ?—A. It is the amou 
deducted by us, which is retained for our management and direct costs, by pou 
of butter shipped to us. % 
Q. In other words, you mean a commission?—A. Yes, sir. 
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—_ Q. And if I understand well that commission per pound is carried forward 
into column number 8?—A. Yes, sir. 
 Q. And what amount does it represent?—A. 0-89 of a cent per pound. 
‘There is a small mistake there of 0-02. 
~ QQ. Let me point out to the members of the committee that on Exhibit 58 
a correction must be made for 1947. It should read 0-89 instead of 0-87. 

For the benefit of the members of the committee who did not hear what I 
just said— 

Mr. MacInnis: Did not understand. 


_ Mr. Moner: Did not understand—I think I talk loud enough for you to 
hear—in column 8 of Exhibit 58, the first line, for the year 1947, a correction 
should be made, and the figures should read 0-89 instead of 0:87. I understand 
Mr. Bois wants to be very precise. 


i By Mr. Monet: 
__ Q. Therefore, Mr. Bois, this would represent the commisison, if you can 
tall it that way, earned by the Coopérative fédérée, the gross commission, per 
pound of butter handled?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In other words, you earn a gross commission of less than a cent per 
‘pound?—A. A commission of seven-eighths of a cent, to be exact. 
Q. And in column 9, you show the direct costs. Would you explain to the 
members of the committee what you mean by direct costs?—A. All the con- 
nected expenses, products, freight, ‘warehousing, handling, some sale expenses 
previously known—because when we sell butter to, the Commodity Exchange 
there is a charge of one cent a box—all labour costs, in a word anything directly 
related to butter. 
Q. And did you figure the amount per pound, can you give the amount 
per pound, what that figure would represent?—-A. I have not that here. 
Q. Now, would you explain to the committee what you mean by administra- 
ton costs or overheads as mentioned in column 10? 
_ Mr. Lesace: They are not administration costs; those are the profit. 
| Mr. Moner: The charges collected after deduction of administration or 
overhead costs. 
Mr. Lesace: The profits before deducting overhead charges. 
The Witness: $105,294.59, that is the remaining amount to be applied 
‘to the payment of overheads and also to be used, after providing for overheads, 
in return or as final payment of butter operations. That is the amount to cover 


administration costs and the patronage dividend or final remittance, if there is 
lany. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
_-Q. To local co-operatives? 


By Mr. Monet: 
_ Q. And this is the amount paid by you at the end of your fiscal year?— 
A. After deducting overheads. 
| Q. I see, Mr. Bois, there is a note on Exhibit 58, a reference to 1947, with 
regard to that amount of $105,294.59. Am I to understand that you have not 
‘the comparative figures for the years prior to 1947?—A. No, I have not got 
‘them with me. 
_ Q. And for 1947, would you tell us what have been the overhead costs applied 
to butter?—A. They appear at the bottom of the page, $55,080.52. 
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Q. And this gives the amount of $50,214.07, the net profit on your operations 
in 1947.—A. Yes, sir. ( fon . 

Q. Am I to understand that this amount of $50,214.07 is the amount paid 
to the local units?—A. This has been paid on the following basis; the percentage 
of final remittance amounts to 4. of 1 per cent, and it is paid to local co- 
operatives in the ratio of the selling value of the butter supplied by those same: 
local organizations. If the local organizations send us $100,000 worth of butter, 
we give them 3 of 1 per cent out of this amount of $100,000, and so on. : 


received or consigned came from subsidiary organizations, and by multiplyin 
q 


Q. At the moment, according to the figures you have, what percentage 
per pound or what net commission will be left for your business?—A. Practie= 
ally none. 4 


By Mr. Lesage: 2 

Q. That is to say, Mr. Bois, that after the cost of your operations an 
the patronage dividend have been paid to the local co-operatives, the only net 
profit that could be left on your butter operations for the year 1947 would be & 
net profit of from $1,500 to $2,000, and probably nothing?—-A. About that. — 


By Mr. Monet: S| 

Q. Would you now explain briefly the question which was asked yesterday 

by one of the members of the committee,—what are now the operations of the 
local co-operative units?—A. The local co-operatives operate according to the 
same principles as the head office, or one can say, inversely, that the head office 
operates according to the same principles as the local organizations. The locé 
co-operative comprises producers, exclusively, farmers. Every one of them h 
invested or subscribed an equal uniform sum of, let us say $50. They bought or 
built a creamery and operate it to the best of their ability. They get the butter 
from the members and, in Quebec, in our parishes, from the other farmers who 
also wish to join. They set, through a board of directors chosen according LO 
the usual practice of co-operatives,—one man, one vote,—they set the tariff 
be charged for the price of butter. At the end of the year, the profits, if the 
are any, are shared among the members and non-members. Certainly amon 
members, among the non-members as decided by the general meeting. An 
they are distributed exactly on the same basis that we use ourselves, that 
according to the quantity of butter fat brought in by every one. In our provine 
these organizations affiliate themselves and, in turn, we apply the services th 
we render, we give the surplus, when there is one, on the same basis. 
Mr. Prvarp: Mr. Winters would now have a few questions to ask, I wonder 

if he could ask them now? a 
Mr. Lesace: Are you through, Mr. Monet? 


Mr. Monet: Yes. 


By Mr. Winters: 
- Q. Do you sell butter to the Maritimes? 
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p- ~The Cuamman: I congratulate you, Mr. Winters. 


The Wirness: A little, we do not sell a large quantity of butter to the 
_ Maritimes. 


if, By Mr. Winters: : 

2 Q. To whom?—A. You ask me a question which I cannot answer definitely, 
_ but, from memory, I am almost sure that we sell to Swift Canadian and I do not 
- remember the other names. 

r Q. In Moncton?—A. Yes, sir. 

if Q. What is the cost of freight, of transportation?—It is sold f.o.b. Mont- 
ud es or f.o.b. Quebec and transportation costs are, evidently, charged to the 
im puyer. 


Ve 

| ; By Mr. Pinard: 

ae Q. I only have two questions to ask you. Yesterday, we heard a witness 
_ give us his opinions on the use of Commodity Exchange regarding the sale and 
the distribution of butter. Are you in a position to give us your opinion on that 
| point? Do you profit by the distribution of butter through the Commodity 
_ Exchange?—A. From the standpoint of the distributors? 

ha Q. First from the standpoint of the distributors and then that of the 
_ consumers?—A. As regards the producer, Commodity Exchange offers a 
permanent market. It is always possible to sell butter, or almost always, to 
_ the Commodity Exchange. Naturally, producers often consider that prices 
are not high enough and, as a result of their dissatisfaction, if I may use this 
_ word, they believe there may be manipulations, collusion, at the Commodity 
_. Exchange. 

rey: Q. Between the different buyers in order to set a price, is that what you 
| mean?—A. Yes, sir. 

ee Q. You make use of the facilities offered by the Commodity Exchange?— 
| A. Absolutely. 

| Q. What proportion of your butter, approximately, do you sell?—A. 67,000 
| boxes last year. 

he} Q. Do you think that Commodity Exchange, generally speaking, offers an 
Pavoniace for the distribution of butter, .or do you think that the advantage 
: a to Commodity Exchange since there is nearly always a shortage of butter 


ee et 


' in 'Canada?—A. There lies the difficulty. Butter is a seasonal product. May, 
) June and July are great production months and prices are usually low during 
_ that period. That can be and is explained by storage costs and interest on 
| money, etc., which must be borne by those who buy butter during that period 
| for future distribution. But it will readily be understood that if the Commodity 
| Exchange offers better opportunity to the producer, there comes a time when 
people become over-enthusiastic or over-optimistic, or else over-pessimistic, 
; and then the feeling of one, two or three buyers may greatly influence the 


| attitude of the eight, ten, twelve or fifteen other buyers around them. 
Se Q. So the price is often based on the opinion of one member, on the 
attitude of buyers more convincing than others?—A. Probably. 
| -Q. Now, Mr. Bois, dealing with another point, could you tell us what is 
the policy of your Co-operative on butter distribution, its policy in relation to 
ea Butter appears to us—and I give you here the view of our 
board of directors—the sale of butter appears to us more like a service than a 
_ profit-making business. Because for a large number of farmers in Quebec 
butter is the main source of income, and we try, as farmers’ representatives 
only, we try, as I say, to safeguard their interests with regard to the staple 
| commodities coming off their farms, and it is for that reason that our attitude 
_ toward this department is'to limit these gains approximately to the amount 
_We think will be necessary to cover the direct administrative expenses. 
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Q. It is for that reason that you said a moment ago that you anticipated — 
for 1947, for instance, a net profit not exceeding $1,500 to $2,000?—A. Practi- 
cally no profit. : 

Q. And it is your intention never to go beyond that proportion, but to — 
consider the butter business rather as a service to the population?—A, Exactly. | 

Q. To what other commodities do you apply that policy, for instance? 
Do you apply that policy to eggs?—A. We adopt that policy for some other — 
products, like cheese, eggs and poultry. dai) 

Q. For the same reasons?—A. For the same reasons. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me, I have a few questions | 
to ask the witness. ‘ 


; 

The CuarrMAN: Yes, very well, Mr. Lesage. : 
: 3 

; 


By Mr. Lesage: 

_ Mr. Bois, we have asked a few questions of Mr. Turnbull, the Secretary — 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative, and I would like your opinion on certain — 
things about which we questioned him. Could you tell us what you would ~ 
consider, for instance, a fair return to the farmer for one pound of butter fat? — 
To make your answering easier, I shall ask you a double question: First of all, — 
during the season of great production, in 1947, and, secondly, if there is a” 
difference from December, 1947, in January, 1948, in February, 1948?—A. If ‘ 
you wish to know my opinion on the price at which butter should have been sold © 
during 1947, particularly when the greater part of the production was being 
put on the market, I should say that it is about 55 cents. 

Q. For a pound of butter?—A. For a pound of butter. 2 

Q. Now, what should have been the return, in your opinion, per pound © 
of butter fat, to the farmer, for it to be deemed a fair return?—A. Add about — 
20 per cent per pound of butter fat) V 

Q. About 20 per cent?—A. About one fifth, 

Q. Then, that would make 63 cents for a pound of butter fat?—A. 63 cents — 
for a pound of butter fat. 

Q. When you say 55 cents for a pound of butter, do you mean the wholesale 
price on the Montreal market or the retail price?—A. It is the wholesale price 
on the Montreal market. 

Q. When you mention price, you are always referring to the wholesale price Q 
on the Montreal market?—A. Yes. . 3 

_ Now, during the months of December, January and February, if you 
want to produce butter under the conditions of that period, particularly under 
the conditions which prevail in the province of Quebec in winter, what would be 
a fair return to the farmer per pound of butterfat?—A. Between 72 and 75 cents. i 

Q. Between 72 and 75 cents per pound of butterfat?—A. To a farmer of — 
the Province of Quebec who wishes to have milk yielding cows in winter and ~ 
who wishes to. feed them, yes, of course. i 

Q. You figure that a fair return to the farmer under those circumstances 
would range from 72 to 75 cents per pound of butterfat?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Which means a price of 67 to 68 cents wholesale on the market of. 
Montreal? It is the price established by the Price Board, is it not?—A. Yes, sine 

Q. Then, a lower price would be an unfair price to the producers of thal 
Province of Quebec?—A. It would be unfair to the producers and would be liable 
to impede production. 4) 

Q. So that a lower price would be unfair to the producers and would be 
liable to impede production?—A. They will not produce in winter unless the 
prices reach that level. ) 

Q. And this winter, they are producing a little because the prices reach 
that level?—A. Yes. But we must always have in mind, when we are discussing” 
this question of price; the price that should exist and the whole production—if | 
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"we wish to link the two ideas—should be established months ahead in order to 
be obtained. There is no way of proceeding otherwise. Even if we offered $1 
_ per pound of butterfat, the answer no longer rests with the farmer, it rests with 
the cows. 
__ Q. The farmer must then prepare his production, months and months ahead? 
_—A. Yes, sir. 
. Q. Now, it is obvious that the price increase on wheat, after subsidies are 

abolished and controls lifted, constitutes a source of increase of cost price for 
farmers, particularly with regard to winter production in this country?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
: Q. The grain market has much fluctuated, there have been sharp fluctuations 
once the price controls were lifted?—A. Undoubtedly. 

4 Q. Are co-operative societies in favour of having feed grains subject to 
Wheat Board control, instead of leaving them under the control of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange?—A. Such was the opinion heard. 

; Q. Obviously, to the extent that the provinces pass corresponding legislation, 
_to make it constitutional. The matter is no doubt a legal matter, and I shall 

not ask your opinion on the subject. 
b And now, Mr. Bois, there is another matter. You say that, in 1947, you 
‘sold 40 per cent of all the butter you handled to the Montreal Commodity 

Exchange?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Do you know to whom this butter was sold?—A. Yes. 
Q. You know?—A. Yes, sir. 
~ Q. You obviously know about the other 60 per cent also?—A. Yes, sir. 

: Q. When your evidence is completed, could you give the committee through 
“Mr. Monet, a list of those to whom you sold butter, both to the Commodity 
‘Exchange and directly?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For all your sales above what figure—something reasonable, not the very 
small sales? What figure could be considered? I will ask your opinion.—A. Say 
one thousand boxes. 

-__ Q. One thousand boxes, with the date of sale, and price, and name of 
buyer?—A. Yes. 


* 


. 


By Mr. Monet: 
ra 4 ze Mr. Bois, I understand by one thousand boxes you mean 56,000 pounds? 
ee es. 
; Q. Then, will you put down only 500 boxes? You have no objection, Mr. 
Lesage? 
Mr. Lesage: | Very well. 
Mr. Monsr: I have a reason to suggest that. 


: Mr. Lesace: Yes, very well. You are the one who will have to scrutinize 
the data. 


| Mr. Moner: The fact is that gives 25,000 lbs., and I realized in some cases 
it might be interesting later. 


Mr. Lusace: I still have a few questions to ask the witness. 

,_  Q. Have you butter in storage Just now?—A. We haven’t a pound of butter 
mM storage. What we have on hand is butter, the few— 

'_ Q. Hundred pounds?—A. No, I might say some 20 to 50 boxes, which weekly 
production brings us; but we have no butter in storage belonging to us. We are 
Keeping butter for customers who bought it and leave it in storage until it is 
‘delivered. 

__ .Q. Are those large quantities or is it for individuals, for retailers?—A. 
“Mainly for wholesale buyers; the amounts therefore have to be quite substantial, 
/several thousand boxes. 

_ Q. You have a few thousand boxes just now?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. You know that the newspapers of Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec talk 
about the present shortage of butter, do you? You have seen that?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Mr. Taylor, the chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board stated 
sn his evidence that, on the first of March, there were 19 million pounds of butter 
in storage in Canada and that the production for the month of March would be 
approximately 12 millions, which would amount to 31 million pounds altogether. 
He stated also that butter consumption in Canada in March would amount to- 
approximately 20 million pounds, which means that we would have on hand on 
April 1, 10 million pounds. Now do you believe it is possible to ship any 
quantity of butter at any time from warehouses to areas where it is most 
needed?——A. I do not quite grasp your question. It is always physically possible. 

Q. It is physically possible but economically impossible, is it not?—A. I 
believe so with existing prices. : 

Q. I understand that butter kept in small warehouses of Saskatchewan, 
which may comprise small quantities, cannot be shipped economically by rail in 
very small quantities?—A. No, sir. 

Q. If quite a number of factories have small quantities on hand this could 
add up to a considerable amount and also would explain the fact that, although: 
there is butter in storage actually, it is distributed in such a way as to make 
the shipment at a given time very hard because distribution is extremely 
difficult?—-A. And very costly. E 

Q. And very costly?—A. Very costly. It costs a lot. If there is a question 
of collecting small lots, lets say 150, 200 and 300 boxes on a territory the i 
of Saskatchewan for instance, I do not know how many hundred miles would 
have to be covered to obtain a reasonable load. K 

Q. To obtain a reasonable load?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Butter production is going to rise steadily and considerably after the 

first of April, will it not?—A. Yes, sir. ; 
Q Then this shortage which is possibly only local is only of a very temp- 
_orary character, is it not?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. I would say definitely ?—A. Yes. 


y 
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By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Mr. Bois, another question before you leave. Will you tell us the name 
of one of the most important local co-operatives which deals with your estab- 
lishment—or perhaps two of the most important?—A. Well, there is the Mont 
Laurier Co-operative in Labelle county; there is also the Lac Megantice 
Co-operative in Frontenac county. . 

Q. Very well. That is quite enough. I thank you very much. 


By Mr. Pinard: i 

Q. Just one more question, Mr. Bois. The manager of the Saskatchewal 
Co-operative stated in the course of his evidence that the production cost, the 
total production cost for one pound of butter was 45 cents during the month of 
June and the month of July, 1947. Will you tell us what is the total production 
cost in your co-operatives?—A. When that statement was made, the cost of 
the butterfat was evidently included in the pound of butter. bi 


By Mr. Lesage: . 

Q. And the cost of the butterfat depends, does it not, on the price at whieh 
you can sell the butter? ® 
Mr. Prnarp: That is the point I want to determine. 
The Wrrness: One cannot state what the cost of manufacturing a pound 

of butter is; I would establish it rather by the quantities; in the Province of 
Quebec, it varies at most from 5 cents to 54 cents and, again, that depends on 
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the volume of production. A creamery with an.output of 500,000 pounds, or of 
_ 300,000 pounds, is evidently much better off than a creamery with an output 
of only 50,000 or 75,000 pounds. 


Mr. Prnarp: That is to say, the cost of production in Saskatchewan exceeded 
by 2 cents what was paid to the producer. 
Mr. Lesage: It was 5 cents. 


- Mr. Prnarp: Indeed, 5 cents. Then, what is the cost in the case of your 
own co-operatives? 


The Wirness: The cost of manufacture? 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Yes.—A. It varies according to the co-operatives and the volume of 
their output. 


Q. It may be different with each co-operative?—A. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Monet: That is the reason, Mr. Pinard, why I asked that I be elven 
the names of one or two co-operatives, for it may be very interesting at a later 
stage to have Mr. Bois’ testimony rounded out by the representative of one of 


_ these co-operatives. As a matter of fact, I intend to summon witnesses from 
one of these co-operatives later on. 


The CuatrmMan: That is all? 

Mr. Monet: Yes. ; 

The Cuatrman: Thank you, Mr. Bois. 

Mr. MayuHew: Could we have a breakdown, by months, 


of butter for 1946 and 1947? It is given here by years and it would be interesting 


_ to have it by months because then you could tell how long this carry-over has 
been. 
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of the quantities 


‘ By Mr. Monet: 
jm QQ. Could you give us, by months, the quantity of butter for 1946 and 1947? 


\} 


4 Would you want it for all years, Mr. Mayhew? 
| Mr. Mayuew: No, just for 1946 and 1947. 
By Mr. Monet: 


@. Would you break down your quantity and show us, by months, the 
_ number of pounds and then forward the statement to me at my address?—A., Yes. 


Ma Mr. Moyer: I thank you, Mr. Bois. 

__ The Cuarrman: I thank you, Mr. Bois, and I congratulate you. 
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ss MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, March 19, 1948. 

“he Special Committee on Prices met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
, presiding. — 

nis, Martin, Maybank, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard. : 

oN r,. Fabio Monet, K-C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. Lesage brought to the attention of the committee the delay in receiving 
rench copies of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. The Clerk was 
ructed to communicate with the King’s Printer in this regard. 


Jy [r. A. J. E. Child, Assistant Treasurer and Chief Auditor, and Mr. Ford 


ns, Manager of Produce Department, Canada Packers Limited, were 
ed and further examined. 2 . 


1.10 p.m. witnesses retired and the committee adjourned until Monday, 
22, at 11 a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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mbers present: Messrs. Cleaver, Fleming, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
Marcu 19, 1948. 


_ The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


Ea The CuairMan: The meeting will come to order, please. 

__ Mr. Lesace: Before we proceed, Mr. Chairman, I have a request to make. 
I have asked for French copies of the evidence for distribution and up to now 
we have had only two or three of the first reports printed. I have been told that 
the translators are up to date but that the delay is due to the printers. Would 
it be possible for a request to be made by the committee for the printing to be 
speeded up? 

2 The Cuaimrman: Will you do that at once, Mr. Arsenault, please? 

__ Mr, Lesacz: I make that request so that people will be able to see the record. 
The Cuamman: Certainly. 


_ Mr. Lesace: They would be much more impressed, and it should be printed 
us Soon as possible in the French language. 


. a The Cuairman: If the translation is done there seems no reason why the 
srinting should not be done. I have asked Mr. Arsenault to look into that at 
mee. — 

__ Mr. MacInnis: I think that is in order, It is not fair that they should have 
0 wait so long. 

= The ‘CuairMan: I think that‘is the universal desire of the committee and it 
vill be attended to. 
* 


bi Arthur James Edward Child, Assistant Treasurer and Chief Auditor, 
vanada Packers Limited, recalled: 
\ ¥ 


_ Ford Wiggins, Manager of Produce Department, Canada Packers 


in ited, recalled: - 


| Bi ' vig =. . . 
* Mr, Irvine: Mr. Chairman, might I ask a few questions now? 
_ The Cuarman: I think Mr. Monet has one or two questions he would like 
0 clear up first, if you don’t mind. 
| Mr. Moner: Yes. I have two or three questions on page 23, then I will 
®ave it entirely in your hands, Mr. Irvine. Going back to page 24, Mr. Child, 
ou spoke yesterday of the average carrying charges to March 1 as being 2-91 
ents per pound; is that correct? 
ae. Cuitp: Yes, 

_ Mr. Moner: You also stated that that was made up of two items; now, is 
at correct? 

Mr. Cup: Yes. 
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Mr. Moner: And those carrying charges are figured to March ; va 
Mr. Curtp: Correct. <a r : 
Mr. Moner: Now, looking at the other section of that page, to the right, ] 
notice that butter started being sold on November 12? > aE 
Mr. Cutty: Yes, was being moved out of storage. 4 
Mr. Monger: Being moved out of storage, and it was moved out of storage 
from November 12 to February 25? ¥ 


Mr. Cuitp: Correct. q 
Mr. Monet: By February 25 I understand there were 81,129 pounds moved 


out? 
Mr. Cuiutp: Boxes. 
Mr. Monet: Boxes moved out? 
Mr. Cuitp: Yes. 
Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Child, would the carrying charge established at 2-91 
cents be the same on a box of butter sold on November 12 as on one sold on 
February 25? 4 
Mr. Cuitp: No. 
Mr, Monet: They were not? 
Mr. Cuitp: No. 
Mr. Monzr: So the carrying charges on the butter sold for the week endin 
November 12 would not amount to 2:91 cents a pound? + 
Mr. Cuitp: No. q 
Mr. Monet: So that the statement made yesterday that the net profit on a 
butter sold during the period from November 12 to February 25, and we a 
talking only of stored butter, that was set at 11-21 cents would not be exact; 1 
other words, it would be more than that for the first weeks of the period that t 
butter was sold? 
Mr. Wiccrns: May I answer that? 
Mr. Monet: Yes. ‘ 
Mr. Wiccrns: The figure 2-91 cents is the average cost per pound of t 
carrying charges on butter. That is the actual number of dollars paid out ( 
the pound of butter sold. : 
Mr. Moner: Right. 2 
Mr. Wiacins: The figure 11-21 cents is the average profit. On some of t 
butter sold in November the carrying charges would not be so great, neith 
would the selling price. 7 
Mr. Monet: Well, I want to make it perfectly clear. : 
Mr. Wiecrxs: So that 11-21 cents is the average profit per pound on the sal 
of 81,129 boxes of butter. ‘ 
Mr. Monet: To make this perfectly clear, Mr. Wiggins, I would like to kn 
for the information of the committee and for my own information if the charg 
of 2:91 cents has been made on butter sold in the week of November 12? 
Mr. Wiacrns: No. 
Mr. Monet: It has not? 
Mr. Wicerns: No. 
Mr. Monet: So this charge of 2-91 cents is an average charge keeping 
mind the different periods during which it was sold. 
Mr. Wicarns: Yes. . 
Mr. Monet: That is all, thank you. ; 
_ Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, there are a few questions. I think perhaps et) 
of them have been touched on already but there are some minor points on wh: 
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would like to be assured; and I would ask the witness to turn to pages 3, 4 
and 5—8 will do because the same item appears on all of them by months; and 
_ the item I am interested in first is the profit and loss statement on creameries 
and the cost of sales item. Does this cost to sales item include the cost of 
_ butterfat and other materials? : 


, 4 Mr. Cum: It includes the cost of butter as it is packaged ready for sale, 
_ that would be the ingredients, the butterfat plus the wrapper in which it is 
_ wrapped and anything else. 


Mr. Irvine: What else would there be? 
: Mr. Cuttp: I do not know. 


a Mr. Irvine: Then it includes every cost for material? It includes all your 
~ material costs? 


Mr. Cuiup: Yes. 
Mr. Irvine: Then what does the item expense include? 


Mr. Cutty: That covers your manufacturing and shipping expense and 
_ whatever office expense is necessary at the creamery. 


Mr. Irvine: Manufacturing and shipping and office expense? 


— -Mr. Cum: In the main, and also the cost of picking up the cream, trans- 
portation cost. 


Mr. Irvine: Do you include income tax as an expense? 
Mr. Cum: No. 


____ Mr. Irvine: Do you buy or sell any other commodity in your creamery 
_ other than butter? 


Mr. Cup: Yes. 


Mr. Irvin: In that case should not a part of the expenses be allocated 
to that portion of your sales, part of the profit from that operation or those 
- operations taken out of the butter account? 


- Mr. Cuitp: Tha is done. This is only the expense that applies to butter 
_ which is seen here. 

B Mr. Irvine: That is taken out completely, isolated from all the rest? 

= Mr. Cup: Oh quite, and it is quite a job too. 

he Mr. Irvine: I imagine it would be. Does the creamery sell skim milk? 
Mr. Cuitp: No. . 

ie Mr. Irvine: Or buttermilk? 

(2 Mr. Cuitp: Yes. 

_ Mr. Irvine: And that is not included in the sales account? 

| Mr. Cup: No, not in this. 

Mr. Irvine: Buttermilk? 

I: _ Mr. Cump: Mr. Wiggins tells me buttermilk is included. 

| _ Mr. Irvine: Which would to some extent affect the ultimate profits on 
_ butter alone? 

ig _ Mr. Curp: Mr. Wiggins can tell you what that would be. 

Mr. Irvine: You cannot say approximately how much that will alter the 


= 


| 
| 
oe 


Mr. Wiccins: Buttermilk sales over the year would be about $2,700. 


_ Mr. Irvine: And that would have to be deducted from the actual value of 
e butter? 


. " 
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Mr. Cutp: That would be deducted, Mr. Irvine, from this figure that you. 
see there on page 3, the sales value of $2,844,000 in the last column on the right. — 
It is from that figure that the $2,700 would have to be deducted—you see the 
$2,844,000 there? It is a very small amount. 
Mr. Irvine: Would you agree that the creamery depends on the high — 
production months of June, July and August to make enough profit to cover up 
the loss which might be sustained in the low production period of the year? 
- | think that is the general opinion, is it not? « 
Mr. Cup: Yes. 
Mr. Irvine: Now, the butterfat subsidy at 10 cents a pound was removed on — 
May 1, 1947, was it not? 
Mr. Cuitp: I do not know the date. 
Mr. Wiaerns: That is right. 
Mr. Irvrve: And the butter price ceiling was raised by 10 cents per pound. — 
Mr. Wiccins: That is right. 
Mr. Irvine: Is it correct to say that 0-8 pounds of butterfat makes 1 pound — 
of butter? 
Mr. Wiccrns: That is right. 
Mr. Mayspanx: What. is that? — 
Mr. Irvine: 0:8 pounds of butterfat make 1 pound of butter. 
Mr. Mayspanx: I did not get the figure. 
Mr. Irvine: That would mean that the amount of butterfat that was_ 
~ required to make 1 pound of butter was increased by 8 cents a pound? 
Mr. Wiccrns: I am sorry I don’t follow that, Mr. Irvine. 
Mr. Fiemine: Did you say 0:8, -08 or °8? 
Mr. Irvine: I said 0°8. 
Mr. Fuemine: Then it is °8. 
Mr. Irvine: I wanted to make sure they would know there was not a 
whole cent in it at that point. 5 
Mr. Cuttp: 8 cents, in other words. e . 
Mr. Irvine: Yes, 8 cents; which would mean, as I see it, that the amount — 
of butterfat required to make 1 pound of butter was increased on account of the % 
inerease in the selling price by 8 cents a pound. - 
Mr. Wiccrns: Actually the butterfat subsidy was 10 cents per pound. E. 
Mr. Irvine: Yes. fi 
Mr. Wiccins: Which was considered equivalent to 8 cents a pound on 
butter, but when the ceiling was lifted it lifted it to 10 cents per pound on ~ 
butterfat. mS 
Mr. Irvine: That is my point, and since -8 per cent of butterfat makes — 
1 pound of butter it will be equivalent to 8 cents, that was the increase on ~ 


a 


butterfat and it was 10 cents per pound on butter. ir 
Mr. Wiccrns: No, the opposite way. 5 
Mr. Irvine: How is that? ba 


Mr. Wicerns: Because 8 cents per pound on butter is equivalent to 10 
cents per pound on butterfat. 

The Cuarrman: That is right. 

Mr. Maypank: It takes less than a pound of butterfat to make a pound of : 
butter. . 

Mr. Irvine: That is my point exactly, it makes more so that you have 
some butterfat left over after you have made your pound of butter. a 
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= Mr. Laxsace: It is the reverse, Mr. Irvine; if you have 10 cents for one 
_ pound of butter that is the equivalent of 8 cents on a pound of butterfat. 
‘Mr. Cumaver: And if you increase it to 10 cents a pound you increase the 
value of the butterfat to 12-5 cents. 

=. Mr, Cump: That ‘is it. 
Mr. McCvussin: The farmer will receive 74 cents a pound for his butterfat 
‘yet the price of butter is only 66 to 67 cents. We receive a lot more for our 
butterfat than the consumer pays for his butter. 
Mr. Lesace: And it takes less than a pound of butterfat to make a pound 
of butter. 
Mr. Irvine: But it was the butter price that was raised by 10 cents. 
Mr. Lesace: The subsidy was removed on butterfat. 

Mr. Irvine: And the selling price went up 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. Lesace: That is it. 
__ Mr. Irvine: I am arguing that that made an 8-cent increase only in 
-butterfat and 10 cents a pound on butter. 
Mr. McCussin: No, no; 12 cents a pound on butterfat. 
Mr. Curzp: A pound and a half. 
Mr. McCussin: Yes. 3 
r Mr. Irvine: I do not think that is correct, but we will let it drop for now. 
_ The Cuamman: We will have to argue that later. 
Mr. Irvixe: We will let it go for the moment. 
a The Cuairman: Are you satisfied as far as your point of view is concerned 
with the answer you have received? I do not want to take you off that if you 
are not satisfied. 
Mr. Irvine: Well, if they insist that the price was not increased by 8 cents 
but by 12 cents then I see no reason why such an increase could be suggested. 
I will take their word for it until we have more adequate information before us. 

Mr. Monet: Excuse me, I think this is very important because it is the 
basis of everything in butter, and I think that while we have here the two 
gentlemen who know exactly what is what it should be explained. 

Mr. McCussin: Let them give the answer then. 
| Ps Mr. Lesace: Mr. Taylor has explained it and Mr. Singleton has explained it. 
a The Cuamman: Mr, Wiggins, have you anything to say on it? 
Mr. Wicerns: I have the record in front of me of the paid price. The 
price we paid for cream the first week of May was 56 per pound butterfat at the 
_ farm and the price of the wholesale market on butter at that time was 48 cents 
to 48-5 cents. 
Mr. Irvine: That was in May? 
@: Mr. MacInnis: That was after the subsidy was removed? 
> Mr. Wiccrns: Yes. 
| Mr. MacInnis: What was the situation immediately before the subsidy 
} Was removed? 
Mr. Wieerns: You will recall that the creamery paid the subsidy to the 
| a and turned it back—I have to speak from memory now—but I think 
they paid 51 cents including the subsidy we were paying 51 cents for butterfat 
“Including the subsidy. 
Mr. MacInnis: 51 cents including the subsidy; what was the price of butter 
at that time? 
S Mr. Wicarns: 40 cents, before the ceiling was advanced. 


“he: 
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Mr. Irvine: My contention is, Mr. Wiggins, that the amount of butterfat_ 
after May 1 required to make a pound of butter cost 8 cents. I want to be- 
absolutely sure that that is true or not true. oa 
Mr. Wiccins: What do you mean by saying that a pound of butter cost © 
& cents? . a 
Mr. Irvine: I mean that the amount of butterfat required to make a ~ 
pound of butter after May 1, after the removal of the subsidy, the amount of 
butterfat required to make a pound of butter cost 8 cents and the butter was ~ 
10 cents. ia 
Mr. Lesace: No. 
Mr. Irvine: I am asking Mr. Wiggins. 
The Cuamman: Let’s get this out of the witness. This is important, and — 
T must say that I am confused myself now. . 
Mr. Lesage: Who wouldn’t be? 
Mr. Irvine: Thank God I have done something for you. : 4 
The CuairMAN: I think you ought to try to answer that, Mr. Wiggins, Just — 
to see if you cannot put us straight, as to whether Mr. Irvine is right or whether — 
Mr. Lesage is right. : 4 
Mr. Wiceins: Actually if the price of butter rose 8 cents per pound the 
price of butterfat would rise 12 cents a pound as far as the creamery was 
concerned. 5 3 
Mr. Irvine: Would you stop there just for a minute; what amount would 
you pay for the amount of butterfat required to make a pound of butter? 
Mr. Maypank: After the rise? a 


Mr. Irvine: Yes. 3 
Mr. Wiccrns: I would pay for the butterfat required to make a pound of 
butter 42 cents, because the price of butterfat was 45 cents a pound and we were 
paying 53 cents a pound for butterfat. 
Mr. Irvine: You might give me now the way the amount of this increase 
worked out. F: 
Mr. Wiccrns: I have given you that, sir. _ = 
Mr. Irnvixe: You may have from your point of view but you have not 
answered my question as to whether I am right in saying that after the removal 
of the subsidy and the increase in the price of butter by 10 cents which occurred 
in May, that you then had increased your butterfat required to make a pound 
of butter by 8 cents but you had increased the price of a pound of butter made 
out of that butterfat by 10 cents. a 
Mr. Wiccws: That is not correct, sir; we increased the cost price of the 
butterfat by 12 cents. . x: 
Mr. Irvine: You increased it by 12 cents? 7 
Mr. Wieerns: Right. a 
Mr. Irvine: I am not interested in your pound of butterfat now, I am inter 
ested in the amount of butterfat required to make a pound of butter and how 
much that was increased, whether it was 8 cents, 9 cents, 10 cents or 12 cents; 
whatever you say. ; 
Mr. Wicetns: The increase in the cost of the amount of butterfat required 
to make a pound of butter was 10 cents per pound. fe: As 
Mr. Irvine: Ten cents per pound; well then, I must take that. Could you 
give to the committee the cost of raw materials at the creamery? = 
Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Irvine leaves that pound of butterfa 
may I direct his attention to exhibit 52. He will find the answer to all of hi 
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questions in tables 5 and 6; and, if Mr. Irvine will look at that he will see 
that the increase in the price of butterfat was the amount of the subsidy, exactly; 
_ and that the increase in the price of butter from prairie points to you averaged 
< 83 cents a pound, solids, Montreal. 
z Mr. Irvine: Well then, may I ask this? If butterfat was increased by 10 
cents per pound and the butter price was increased by 10 cents and it takes 
less butterfat to make a pound of butter, then there must have been some fraction 
of it go to the company by way of. increase? 

Mr. Wicerns: I think I see your point now, sir. The butter price advanced 
only 8 cents, it did not advance to the ceiling. 

_ Mr. Irvine: It did not go to the ceiling? 

. Mr. Wicerns: No, not at that time. 
:e Mr. Irvine: But it did subsequently? 
Mr. Wiccins: Oh yes, but that was a month or so later. 

Mr. Irvine: I have a question on that later, but if it is merely a matter of 
days I think the point is settled. 


Mr. Wicerns: If you will turn to the graph in the back of the folder, the 
_ second last sheet, the top line, that is the dotted line, it is the price line. You 
_ will notice that on the first day of May the butter market was just over 48-5 
cents. It actually went lower during that period. It did not reach the 50-cent 
mark until the 23rd of June and then only for a day or two. Actually you have . 
to go on to the 20th of July before we hit the 51-cent level, and we started to 
' then. So it was some weeks after the first of May before the price went above 
fe that. 

Mr. Irvine: Would it be possible to get comparable figures as to the cost 
_ of materials at the creamery and the cost of butter bought by the creameries? 
I presume you buy as well as manufacture at certain points; the expenses of the 
‘ereameries, plants, storage plants; all of those costs related to butter alone; 
then the cost of butter and the total cost of butter per pound; your selling price 

_ of butter and the net profit on every transaction. 


Mr. Curtp: A good deal of that information is right in this binder, Mr. 


Irvine. 

Le Mr, Irvine: I know some of it is there but I would like to have this in one 
picture. 
% i Mr. Cuip: I think that is impossible. Your last question was the net 
return, the net profit on every transaction, of which there would be many 
thousands. 

; Mr. Irvine: On all transactions. 
ae Mr. Cup: Yes. 
Zs Mr. Irvine: I do not mean every move you made. 
__-Mr. Cutty: I must have misunderstood you. 
«= Mr. Irvine: I mean in your plants and your creameries and your storages. 
= Mr. Cuitp: Let us take your questions one by one, if you like. 


_ Mr. Monet: I think that is all in this exhibit 59, which the witness was asked 
| to produce. ; 
Mr. Irvine: You say it is in exhibit 59? 
Mr. Monet: Yes, I think all of that information is in exhibit 59. 
ts Mr. Cut: I think so. 


: Mr. Irvine: If you could point out where those are given in the way I want 


i 

\ 

them I will be glad to have them. 

Mr. Monet: The committee will be able to have that right away? 


= 
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Mr. Cuitp: Suppose Mr. Irvine just asked me a question and then we will 
see what we can do? 
Mr. Irvine: Well, the first question is the cost of miatenete to the creamery. 
Mr. Cuitp: What materials are you speaking about; for instance, the cost 
of repairs might vary from month to month. 
Mr. Irvine: All the materials that go into butter. 
Mr. Cuitp: Those figures are right here on page 2, under cost of sales year 
by year. 
Mr. Irvine: The cost of sales must include more than the cost of materials. 
Mr. Cuitp: No. 
Mr. Irvine: Is that what you mean by that? F 
Mr. Curp: You mean the cost of the butter sold. 
Mr. MacInnis: The final cost of producing butter. 
Mr. Cup: That is right, once you have a pound of butter in your hand, 
what that costs without any of these other expenses added. 
Mr, Maypanx: You might put it this way: that includes manufacturing — 
right up to the point of sale, and the yee eran costs are the costs incurred 
in the actual selling, I presume. : 
Mr. Cutrp: You might say that this is the amount of money we pay to 
the farmer, plus the cost of packaging. 
Mr. Maypank: Plus the cost of— 
Mr. Cuttp: Packaging. 
Mr. Maypanx: Up to the time that you get it all ready to sell, you mean? 
Mr. Cutp: No, the manufacturing expense is not in that. This item, cost 
of sales, is the amount. of money that we pay to the producer, plus the cost. of 
packaging. 
Mr. Maypanx: And that is what is sometimes referred to as the prime costs; 
or do you use that expression? 
Mr. Cuttp: We do not use it; I know what you mean. 
Mr. Maysank: Is that the same thing? 
Mr. Cup: I think so. 
The CuarrMaAN: I think that. is clear now. % 
Mr. Irvine: As long as I know what cost of sales implies. 

Mr. Cutty: Yes. Some of these items are misleading, you will note; that — 
is, they are used among accountants but are misleading for some other purposes. 
Mr. Irvine: Does that include your raw material costs? 

Mr. CuHitp: Yes. Fi 
Mr. Irvine: Then the cost of butter bought at the creamery apart from the 
manufacture of it. | ‘ 
Mr. Cump: That is in that figure and I cannot give it separately, but I E 
can say this: it would be brought up to market. 
Mr. Irvine: That would vary every day? 
Mr. Cutty: Oh, quite; but if we bought from another outside creamery he 
would charge us what he could get from anyone else. 
Mr. Irvine: Would there be a profit on that transaction by itself? Would 
the creamery make a profit on the transaction of buying butter at a certain — 
price and selling it higher? 
Mr. Cuiup: If we could sell it over and above our cost of handling it there | 
would be a profit. x 
Mr. Irvine: Were there any such sales? 
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__ Mr. Cuizp: Oh, of course; that is the sales which you see here, the sales 
of our own butter plus any other butter we bought. I think I am correct in 
_ saying this—I will ask Mr. Wiggins to check me—as far as creameries are 
concerned, ordinarily we do not buy very much butter outside of—would it be 


correct to say for our own use? 
Mr. Wiectns: That is correct. We buy butter in order to get a gfeater 
__. Supply from many sources, and that is one of them. It is a relatively small 
amount, in some plants none at all. 
Mr. Moner: What do you mean by small amounts? 
> Mr. Wicerns: I would have to make that figure. It would be probably 


about twenty per cent more than shown. 


Mr. Irvine: Can you give us the expenses of the creameries as to plant 
and storage, expenses of selling, concerned with butter alone, in each of those 
transactions? 


Mr. Cup: Yes, they are here. We do not have any figures here on storage, 


. 3 as far as storage is concerned, because they are not in the butter business, they 


are in the storing business; but with that exception I can give you anything 
else you ask. It is right here, or I will give you the total if you like. 


a 
~———s Mr. Invrvz: Please. 
4 


Mr. Cuitp: Butter, creameries from 1939 to 1947. 


Mr. Irvine: And that is on what page? 


Mr. Cuitp: On page 2. There are a number of pages I will come to but 


if _the one I am looking at now is page 2. The expenses of the creameries for the 


fiscal years 1939 to 1947, total expense applicable to butter alone, is $2,051,734. 


_ Now, if you will turn over a page, we show there on page 3 the expenses of 
butter operations at the creameries for the calendar year 1946, and the total 
is $312,193; and on page 4, the 1947 calendar year, the expenses on butter at 
$s the creameries is $326,028; and on page 5, for the first two months of 1948, the 
expense in January was $18,666, and in F ebruary, $18,225. 

. Mr. Pinarp: Will you be able to give us a breakdown of that? 

3 Mr. Cuttp: Would you like me to give you that now, or may I go on and 
come back to that later on? 

ee Mr. Prnarp: You can give us that later on. 

- Mr. Irvine: Then I would like the total cost of your butter for the year 
on all transactions. 

. Mr. Cuixp: I beg your pardon. 

i Mr. Irvine: I would like to have the actual total cost of your butter, whether 


__ purchased or manufactured. 


\ 


| 
b 


| 


| 
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Mr. Cuixp: I have that right here. I have already given that. 

Mr. Irvine: No, one year’s total. 

The CHAIRMAN: The cost of manufacturing alone. 

Mr. Cuitp: The figures are right there. I can give it to you for fiscal years 


or calendar years, which ever you prefer; or, shall I just go ahead? ? 
ie Mr. Irvine: Give me the total of the calendar year. Where is that? 


Mr. Curp: I will work back and begin by taking the calendar year 1947. 
_. -Mr. Irvine: On what page are you now? 

= Mr. Cuitp: On page 4. Do you want to check this over with your pencil? 
_ The cost of the product alone was, packaging for the whole calendar year 
$3,399,204; and as to the expenses applicable to that, $326,028. So that the total 
_ of the two would be the cost plus the expenses for the calendar year. Going 
back to page 3, I can give you the same figure for the calendar year 1946. 


A 


a 
‘Mr. Irvine: That is all right; and your selling price of butter for the year? 
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Mr. Cup: I can give you—let us take 1947, page 4— 


include all the butter you have handled or just creamery butter? 

Mr. Cup: Just creamery. I will go on and give you the others and come 
back to that. 

Mr. Irvine: Oh, yes; we will have to total that with this? 

Mr. Cuitp: If you like, yes. 

Mr. Irvine: Go ahead then with the others. 

Mr. Cutty: Now, if you wish to turn to plant, on page 9, for ihe fiscal years 
1939 to 1947, the total cost of butter sold for those years $82, 456, 018, and the ‘total 
expenses applicable, $3,245,928. Do you see that? 

Mr. Irvine: I didn’t get the last figure here. 

Mr. Cutty: The third line down—are you on page 9? 

Mr. Irvine: Yes. ) 

Mr. Cuiup: The third line down—$82,000,000— 

Mr. Irvine: Oh yes, I have that. Then your next one? 

Mr. Cup: The second last figure down, $3,245,928. 

Mr. Irvine: Oh yes. 

Mr. Cuiip: Would you like to go on to the calendar year? Take down to 
the calendar year 1946; the total cost of butter sold at our plants, $8,735,475.— 
that is about half way down the page there, under Saskatchewan—the last section 
in the sheet. 

Mr. Irvine: Oh yes. 

Mr. Cutip: And the third figure down. 

Mr. Irvine: I have it. 

Mr. Cuirp: And the expense for that period totalled $413,629. Now, for 


the calendar year 1947, on the next page, page 11, the total cost of sales 


$12,085,955, and the total expenses $521,972. The figures are exactly the same 
for the branches but I will point them out for you if you like, Mr. Irvine. They 
are on pages 16, 17, 18 and 19 under exactly the same headings, and the account- 
ing procedure is the same for all these divisions. 


Mr. Fireminc: May I just interrupt there for the purposes of clarification 


of the record, we are dealing with expenses only and we are not saying anything — 


about the cost of sales. 
Mr. Cuinp: What page are you looking at? 


Mr. Fiemine: I mean all these figures you have been giving, the ones ~ 


you have just been giving for page 11—it is just a matter for clarification for the 
record. 

Mr. Cuitp: I have been giving you both. 

Mr. Fiemine: I know, but I want to make it clear that you have two 
separate items; you have the cost of sales items and you also have expenses? 
Mr. Cuitp: That is right. 
Mr. Fiemrnc: And you have to subtract the latter from your total value 
of sales in order to arrive at any profit or loss? 


Mr. Cuttp: Yes. We might show that in one item, for example, but just 
by way of clarification we break it down in this way. 


that is so. ) 
Mr. Cuitp: It is the usual profit and loss way of using these figures. 
Mr. Irvine: May I ask you to turn to page 9 for a minute? 


Mr. Irvine: By the way, this figure that you have just given me, does that . 


ee Oe ee ee 


Mr. Fieminc: I was just putting that on the record. It is clear now that — 


iS icontig 
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* Mr. Cup: wes. 
Mr. Irvine: And expenses again, I ask you to look at wages and sal 
>) Mr. Cup: Yes. ? : 

Mr. Irvine: Now, do these plants handle butter exclusively ? 
Mr. Cuixp: Oh, no. 


ie Mr. Irvine: Have you allocated the wage expense, for instance, to all of 
| the products that are handled there or to butter alone? 


ie Mr. Cup: The figures you see on page 9, entitled wages and salaries, are 
for butter alone. 

ee Mr. Irvine: How do you manage to extract the actual wage cost on butter 
in a plant which is handling so many other products or some other products? 
== Mr. Cup: It is quite easy, Mr. Irvine, because butter is handled in a 


aries? 


| 


| 

_ separate department. There is a separate payroll for it. This represents the 
wages and salaries paid to the persons engaged exclusively in handling butter. 
Mr. Irvine: Your overhead expenses are apportioned in proportion to the 
| business done in the various commodities handled? 


je «Mr. Cur: Yes, 


E Mr. Irvine: Then, I want to have a look at page 11 again for a moment. 

The profit and loss statement on page 11 shows a loss, as of November 6. 
a Mr. Cup: This is for the calendar year 1947? 
Mr. Tkvine: Yes, November 6 shows a small loss. By December 4 a 
considerable profit is shown. At that time, I presume, there was every indica- 
tion there would be a good profit on all butter in storage. A shortage was 
anticipated. You, having made a profit, at least in December, knew that the 
_ butter in storage would very likely maintain its price and even go higher. 

Mr. Cum: Yes. 

|» Mr. Irvine: That is a reasonable assumption? 
Mr. Cum: I think go. 


| Mr. Irvine: Then, having made a very substantial profit in December with 
the price of butter as it was, why then did you raise the price of butter from 
60-9 cents to 65-69 cents for the four week period following December 4? 


oe) Mr.-Cuip: I think, as Mr. McLean explained, we did not raise the price, 
Wwe followed the market. 


Mr. Prnarp: I would rather say that you led the market. 


Mr, Fiemine: That is not what Mr. McLean said, if you are quoting him. 
The Cuarrman: That is a matter of judgment. 


. 
| 
. 
} 
’ 


if £ 
% 


|) > Mr. Irvine: At any rate, it was increased 6-5 cents a pound over what 
. December 4 return shows to have been a profitable price? 
Mr. Cutty: Where are you getting your 6-5 cents? 


| Mr. Irvine: Have-I again made a mistake in my subtraction? 


____ The Cuamman: You were on page 11; 6-5 is the amount counsel has 
arrived at. 

| _ Mr. Irvine: Hurrah, I am right. 

Mr. Moyer: Perhaps I am wrong. 

| Mr. Cum: You gentlemen are a little ahead of me. Where are you? I do 
“Not see any prices on page 11. 

|. 


ss 


__ Mr. Irvine: The price went up. We are merely figuring the amount of 
crease that took place after December, 1947. - 


Mr. Cuirp: I was just wondering what chart you used to get 6°5. 
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Mr. Irvine: The butter price, as I understand it on that te Decahbe 4, :] 
was 60:69 cents; that was the price of butter about that date. 
Mr. Curzp: If you look at page 24— ¥ 
Mr. Maypank: I think you are getting the figure from some ether statistic 
which was supplied. 
Mr. Irvine: I am taking the price of butter as I understand it. What was. 
the price of butter on December 4? 5 
Mr. Curp: Look at page 24. a 
Mr. Fiemina: It was over 63, then, according to page 24. 
Mr. Cutty: Have you page 24, Mr. Irvine? 
Mr. Irvine: Yes. 
Mr. Cutty: We give the prices there under the out column. What date { 
did you want to pick? 
Mr. Irvine: Take December 4. 4 
Mr. Cutty: This is our week ending December 3, 63-23. ‘ 
Mr. Lesacre: That is the average for the week ending on that date? 2 
Mr. Cuttp: Oh, yes, but that would be fair._ > 
Mr. Monet: The average is 61-08, but the price of pice sold during thal 
week was 63:23. 
Mr. Cutty: Then, the average for the next week is 63, or 1:59 of an 
increase. | 
My. Irvine: And it goes up to 69-8. It goes up, week after week, to ihe 
week ending December 31. = 
Mr. Lesace: There is your 5 cents, between the week ending December 3° 
and December 31, you have a spread of 5 cents. : A 
Mr. Irvine: T say the price went up. 4 
Mr. Maynanx: The exact figure does not matter. The point is you have 
a 5 or 64 cent rise; is that not the point? 7 
Mr. Irvine: Having arrived at the same figure as counsel, I am quite sure 
it is correct. Apart from the figure, it did rise very considerably, let us put it 
that way, during the four weeks following the 4th of December. 
Mr. Fiemine: I suggest we get the exact figure and settle it. 
The Cuarrman: The figures speak for themselves; it is a matter of caleulaat 
tion and that can be done any time. On page 24, there i is a rise from the 3rd of - 
December, progressively, right through to January. In December, it was 645 
on January 7th it was 64:03 and 64-79 by the end of January. There is a 
progressive rise there. ; 
Mr. Irvine: At any rate, my question is, since the company was making a 
good profit in December at the price that butter was then, what justification does. 
the company have for having increased its price by, let me say, at least 5 cents 
a pound, during the four weeks succeeding the 4th of December? : 
Mr. Cutup: My only answer to that is the same as I previously gave you, 
that the company sold at the market, at the same price as every other vo 


ret 
5 


a 


producing and selling butter. 


Mr. Irvine: I am not charging you with selling any higher, but it was n Y 
necessary for the company to go to the ceiling, was it? a 


Mr. Lesace: There was no ceiling. 
Mr. Cup: There was no ceiling. 
Mr. Maypanxk: It was not necessary to accept the market price. 
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_ Mr. Irvine: No, it was not necessary to accept the market price when you 
were already making a very excellent profit before the rise began. 


ot Mr. Irvine: That would be happening prior to December. 4 just as much 
as after? . 
ss Mr. Cuitp: It would be happening nearly all the time. 
) Mr. Irvine: So, I do not think it would affect the picture greatly, although 
I see your point. The point is that with that occuring prior to the fourth, you 
were making a fine profit. The price of butter went up 5 cents, at least, during 
the four week period and still you added that to an already good profit margin. 
i Mr. Cup: Our cost was going up, too—the cost of the butter we were 
_ making currently and, to some extent, by the carrying charges on the storage 
butter. 
= Mr. Irvine: I do not think your figures show your cost jumped that high in 
_ the four weeks. 
. te Mr. Cuitp: I think if you have any figures among the exhibits of the prices 
- paid to producers, you will see that. 
bs: Mr. Irvine: Will you agree that the profit was excessively high during that 
period? 
Mr. Curry: We said it was. 
The Cuarrman: It was admitted yesterday. 
| Mr. Fiemine: I do not think that was what Mr. McLean said. I believe he 
_ said it was unprecedented. . 
4 The Cuamman: Mr. Fleming points out that Mr. McLean said it was 
unprecedented, and I think that is right. 
Mr. Moner: I should like to ask a few questions. It was established yester- 
day, Mr. Child, that butter stored between June 5 and October 15 and sold 
apparently between November 12 and February 25, had been sold at a net 
profit of 11-21 cents; is that correct? 
Mr. Cuinp: On an average, 
ke Mr. Moner: Would you now turn to page 11? For the week of December 4, 
or the four week period ending December 4, you give there as the total sales in 
- pounds, 3,024,748; is that correct? 
Mr. Cum: Yes, 
) Mr. Monet: This figure, I understand, includes every pound of butter you 
sold during that period, whether it came from your plant, your storage butter 
or any source? 
~ Mr. Cuizp: That is right. 
Mr. Monzr: So, this figure covers every pound of butter sold by Canada 
Packers during that period? 
_' Mr. Cum: Through those eight plants. 


4 


-_ Mr. Moner: You show there that the net profit on those 3,000,000 pounds— 
Tam using round figures—has been established as $98,738.88; that is correct? 


Mr. Cum: Yes. 

Mr. Jounston: What page is that? 

Mr. Monet: Page 11, the bottom line of the third column from the right. 
you divide the total pounds of butter sold by the net profit as shown on that; 
8785—2 


BA 


Lr 


ht 
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page, would it not show that your net profit for each pound of butter coming 4 
from any source and sold through these plants would be 3-3 cents a pound? 4 
Mr. Cum: I differ with you on the arithmetic, 3-2. | 
. Mr. Monzr: I think this will bring out quite clearly what you are asking i 
for, Mr, Irvine. For the period ending December 31, I understand you sold j 
2,550,223 pounds of butter? ; 4 
Mr. Cuitp: That is right. § 
Mr. Moner: Again, from all sources and sold through these plants? 4 
Mr. Cup: Correct. ; & 
Mr. Monet: Giving a net profit of $166,433.39? & 
Mr. Curip: Right. i 
- Mr. Moner: Would that give you a net profit per pound of 6-5 cents? y 
Mr. Cuizp: You and I are in agreement, that is right. ‘ 
Mr. Monet: Now, taking page 12, for the period ending— $ 
Mr. Lesace: What is the profit per pound for the period ending January 28. — 
Mr. Monet: The profit would be 7-7. z 
Mr. Cut: I will accept your figures. % 
Mr. Moner: You will accept 7:7? 
Mr. ‘Curip: It looks like that. : 
Mr. Monet: For the period ending February 25, the net profit would be 5-728 
Mr. Cuitp: That is right. : 
Mr. Lesacn: Have you worked out the average? 
Mr. Monet: I did not. ; , 
Mr. Lesacr: I did. I believe the average would be 5-7 cents. If you take 
the dollars and divide by the number of pounds sold, you will arrive at a profit 
per pound of 5-7 cents. S 
Mr. Maypanx: I feel that the man who supplied the average ought to get a 
. scholarship. 4 
Rea oe Prnarp: Have you been with the company since its incorporation in 
Mr. Cutitp: No, I was at school then. Sige 
Mr. Pinarp: We have your figures showing the profit on butter since 1939 
only. I should like you to tell us, if you know it, what was the highest profi 
for the years during that period between 1927 and 1939? : 
Mr. Cup: On butter? 
Mr. Prnarp: Yes. 
Mr. Cum: I think there is a sheet in here showing that. 
Mr. Pinarp: Table 2, but it only shows up to 1939. 
Mr. Cuitp: No, back to 1929. 
Mr. Prnarp: Where is that. q 
Mr. Cump: On page 23; that covers the entire period of the company’s 
operations, Mr. Pinard, with the exception of the seven and a half months in 
“ 1927 and 1928. ; 
Mr. Jounston: Those figures are only for the eight plants. 
Mr. Cutt: Yes, but that would be the major part of the operations. 
Mr. Prnarp: In other words, it is correct to conclude that your profit 0! 
11-21 for the period ending in March 1948, would be the highest profit you have 
made since the incorporation of the company? : ss 
Mr. Cup: On butter, yes. 
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Mr. Prnarp: You have a profit in 1941 of 8-64, 

; _ Mr. Cuiup: I think you are talking about storage butter. 

_ Mr. Prnarp: Yes, storage butter. 

_ Mr. Cutp: The average for all butter is 1-51. 

_ Mr. Prnarp: But for storage butter, now, you have it on table 2. In 1941, 
it is shown as 8-64. This is on table 2 attached to the statement of Mr. McLean. 
_ Mr. Cum: 1941, 8-64 on storage butter. 


__ Mr. Prnarp: Do you have figures for the storage butter for those 12 years 

before 1939? 

_ Mr. Cur: No. 
_ Mr. Pryarp: You do not? 
we Mr. Currp: No. 

__ Mr. Prnarp: Have you any idea at all, or can you give us an approximation 
of the highest figure which was obtained during that period for storage butter? 
_ Mr. Cuitp: No, I do not know whether Mr. Wiggins has any idea of that. 
Mr. Prnarp: I should like to ask Mr. Wiggins if he has? 
© Mr. Wicerns: I cannot speak from records, I can only speak from memory. 
_ Mr. Prnarp: What would you say? 

Mr. Wiccins: I would say no. 8-64 was the highest to that date, and this 
year is the highest again to date. 

Mr. Jounston: That would be 11-21. 

_ Mr. Prnarp: Now, coming back to the question I asked yesterday, I asked 

if you had a breakdown of expenses for creameries, branches and plants. I 
er you first to page 3. I was asking you yesterday if you had a breakdown 
_ the expenses which are listed there by months? 

_ Mr. Cuip: I can give you a breakdown of expenses corresponding to—I 
‘think it is page 4. 

Mr, Pryarp: For 1947? 

~ Mr. Cut: I have it here for the twelve periods, that is to date, of our fiscal 
year 1948. 

© Mr. Lesace: Would it not be better to first give the figures for which I asked 
nd then break them down? 

Mr. Prnarp: I was interested in knowing this; you did not secure a break- 
m for 1946 and 1947? 

_ Mr. Cuttp: I was not able to. 

* Mr. Prnarp: You were not able to do it as yet. 

Mr, Cuitp: I can give you, however, a breakdown for the fiscal year 1948 

ate, that is, the twelve months. I think that would give you just as good a 
eture of the previous years. It would give you an idea of what they were. 

__ Mr. Jounston: Will you give those? 
_ Mr. Lesacu: We had better get all the figures first before you break them 
aie > 


Mr. PINARD: Page 4 relates to the calendar year and you are now talking 
out the fiscal year. 


Mr. Cup: Mr. Lesage asked me for the last twelve periods of the fiscal 
ar 1948; that is what he asked me for and that is what I got. 
" Mr, Prnarp: You have not got it for the calendar year? 
_ Mr. Cutty: No. 
I Tr. Prnarp: I wanted to compare that with what you have here. 
i 


ee . rs 
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Mr. Cup: This is the best I could get. If you would like this, I should 
be glad to read it. ; . ie 
Mr. Lesage: Later, when we have all the figures. ; 
Mr. Prvarp: I was asking you yesterday some questions concerning page 35 
Take 1946, for instance, the amount of expense for the period ending January 31 
is $20,000. Now, it goes down to $18,000 in February and up to $24,000 in 
March; down to $17,000 and then slowly increases right to the end of the year, 
practically, except for December and January. The same thing seems to occur 
in 1947. I should like you to comment on that. Yesterday I asked you what 
the reason would be for that. In other words, there is a decrease from January to | 
May and then there is an increase to the end of the year. i 
Mr. Lesacu: Well, take the year end figure from the 28th of March, that_ 
comes at the end of our fiscal year. 3 
Mr. Pryarp: You are talking about 1946? " 
; Mr. Cutnp: Yes, on page 3. Let us take those three months you have 
stated, the 31st of January, the 28th of February and the 28th of March. Now 1 
think the explantion of the decrease from $20,000 to $18,000 in the first two 
would probably be due to lower volume. You will see that sales, in the first 
period were 440,000 and only 417,000 in the next period. I think that is the 
answer to that. i 
For the next one, the 28th of March, that would be the end of the fiscal year 
at which time we wind up the year. If there are any hangover expenses, anit 
special charges, they would be cleaned up in that period. Certain overhead 
charges and so on are pro rated over the year and if we do not estimate quite 
accurately throughout the year, we have to pick them up at the end of the year. , 
My. Prnarp: In other words, your method of accounting forces you to report 
that at the end of the year. You cannot distribute it over the year month by 
month? ¢ 
Mr. Cutty: No. Actually, for the year’s picture, you see, we would be all 
right, but this is broken down by four week periods for our own information 
We try to get it as uniform as we can. = 
Mr. Prvarp: I am asking you this question because it does not seem to 
reflect. clearly, month by month, the expense items. In other words, we do not 


2 
% 
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know exactly what the expenses have been for each month. If, for instance, 
you distribute those expenses irregularly and if you report them at the end of the 
year, we cannot take these figures into consideration as being accurate. 5 
Mr. Curp: I can tell you this, Mr. Pinard, our expenses and everybody 
else’s expenses consist of out of pocket expenses which are paid day to day, for 
wages. There is no difficulty about their accuracy; they are charged as they go 
Then, there are certain overhead expenses, for instance, such as municipal taxes. 
You pro rate them over the entire year. You do your best to estimate. It is 4 
practice followed by any company, actually, and I do not think we are very 
far out as the difference would show here. I would say we did not do too bad a 
job of pro rating any overhead expenses. The same would be true of any 
company. . 
Mr. Lesage: I come back to the figures for which I asked yesterday om 
page 2, for the twelve periods of the fiscal year ending March, 1948. , 


Mr. Cuitp: On expenses? 

Mr. Lesace: No, the over-all. 
Mr. Cuitp: Oh, I know what you mean. You asked for the net profit? 
Mr. Lusace: The number of pounds sold. e i. 
Mr. Cuitp: You asked me yesterday for the net result for that period. 
Mr. Lesace: Oh well, all right. I will be satisfied with that. 


— So 


i 


. f February. 


rs Mr. Lesage: Did you work out 


ie Mr. Lesage: That was 
r dep 


if 


___ The Cuatrman: There are two 
Answered. Just ask one question at a 


; 
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= Mr. Cum: For the creameries, the total net profit for the twelve months 
to March 1, $85,307.07; that is just an addition of those figures shown, I think on 
pages 4 and 5. 


> Mr. Lesace: It wa 
myself. 

vi Mr. Cum: I did it for you. 

Mr. Lesage: What would be the number 
Mr. Cum: I did not add it up. 


s for that I asked and I did not want to work it out 


of pounds sold? 


a Mr. Lesace: That is the profit on the creameries, $85,000. Now, page 9. 


_ Mr. Prnarp: That is up to the first of March, 1948, is it? 


© Mr. Cui: Yes, the actual date is given—just a moment. It is the 25th 
me 


Mr. Lesace: What would it be for the plants? 


i Mr. Crp: $584,349.13. 


Mr. Lesace: Now, page 16, the distributing branches? 
Mr. Cutty: $25,707.13. 


Mr. Lesace: Did you total all three? 
Mr. Cut: $695,368.58. 
© Mr. Lesace: What is the total amount of butter handled? 


Mr. Cup: The total amount of butter sold to the public in that period of 
* me was 22,901,000 pounds. 


/ 


the average profit per pound? 
~ Mr. Cum: Yes, it is $3.04— 


i= Mr. Lusace: $3.04? : 
(= Mr. Cuirp: $3.04 per hundred pounds, I mean. 


I am used to working in 
hundreds of pounds. It is 8-04 cents, 


your profit before taxes on all your operations in the 


butte artment for the first twelve periods of your fiscal year which contains 


18 periods? 


je = Mr. Cutxp: That is right. 
Mr. Lesace: It will be a better year than last year? 


_. Mr. Prnarp: Tremendously. 
_ Mr. Cui: Last year was a logs. 
_ Mr. Lesace: The last fiscal year? 


es Mr. Cump: In butter. 
Y 


Mr. Lesacer: Yes, 


ie "19. That is only for the plants, what was it for the 
three operations? ; 


i“ 


= Mr. Cup: $59,781.64. 
Mr. Freminc: Is that a loss? 
_ Mr. Lesacz: What is the loss per pound? 

| questions at once, there, and not one is 
time and get an answer. 


ko Mr. Lesacz: I asked, what was the loss per pound for the three operations? 
£ Mr. Cum: -27 cents. 


_ Mr. Lesage: Ag I told you last night, I notice there is a difference between 


€ figures on page 9 of the memorandum and page 2 of Mr. McLean’s statement, 
b both are headed “plant?’, 


=) Mr. Cump: The difference is due to the fact that sheet 9, in addition to the 
i plants, contains a small butter operation at 419 St. Vincent Street, Montreal. 
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If you will look at page 1, under cold storages, the fourth one, 419 St. Vincent 
Street. We do some butter operations there. In making up this consolidation 
for you, I thought the best place to put that was with the plants. It is not a 
plant, it is not a branch and it is not a storage. I had to put it in somewhere. 

Mr. Lesace: It was for that reason the figures on table 2 of Mr. — 


statement are lower? 
Mr. Cup: They are just lower by that much. | : 
Mr. Lesace: They both bear the same title and I wondered where the 
difference was. I have a question concerning page 20 of the financial statement. — 
There is an item showing salaries, wages and: bonuses, $18,000,000 odd dollars. — 
What was the amount of bonus? 
Mr. Cup: I think it is given right in the report, here, on page 17. 
$1,250,000. =? 
Mr. Lesace: Where is it? 4 
Mr. Cup: On page 17, about three-quarters of the way down the page. 
Mr. Lusace: Oh, yes. Was it distributed according to the wages earned 


during the year by everyone? 
Mr. Curp: Oh, no. That is distributed over about ten or eleven thousand 


F tiny Come, 


employees. It is decided by the manager of every particular unit. 
Mr. Lusace: Does it include any bonus to the four top executives? P 
Mr. Cup: I should think so. * 
Mr. Lresace: How much? t 
Mr. Cutup: I do not know. 4 
Mr. Lesace: Could you tell the committee what bonus was paid to the four 


top executives of your company out of that $1,250,000? 


Mr. Curt: I do not know the figures. = 
Mr. Lusace: Would you send them to the committee when you are back 
in Toronto? iA 
Mr. Cutp: Oh, yes. y 
Mr. Prnarp: I think we should have a statement of the salaries paid to the 
executives as well. We might as well have that, if we are to have the bonuses. 
Mr. Cump: I can say this, if it is pertinent to the butter enquiry, that 
I should think the amounts involved would be a very, very small factor in the 
price of butter. * 
Mr. Lesace: There is no doubt about it. bt 
Mr. Cup: I was wondering whether these questions were asked out of 


curiosity or whether it is pertinent to the butter enquiry? : 
The Cuamman: What do you say, Mr. Lesage? - hy 
Mr. Lesace: I was not much interested in the salaries, just the bonus. 
Mr. Merritt: It would not affect my judgment. i 


Mr. Lesace: I was interested only in the bonuses paid to the top executives 
The Cuarman: How would that affect the price of ‘butter? =: 
Mr. Lesacr: There is $1,250,000 there for the fiscal year ending 1947, and 
the loss in the butter department was only -27 cents. 4 
The CuamMan: Oh, I see. I think that is relevant. £ 
Mr. Fuemine: Just in fairness, if there was a deficit in the handling 
butter last year, then certainly no part of the bonus paid to any executive 
any employee in the company came out of the operations in butter. It mus 
‘have been taken out of some other operation. 
The CHarrMaN: Was that out of the total operation? 
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_ Mr. Cum: That is true, because no bonus is paid until the net profit of 
the company is determined after income taxes. If we make no profit, we pay 
10 bonus. Therefore, none of this bonus in a loss year on butter, as stated by 
Mr. Fleming, would be attributable to butter. 

2 _ Mr. Fiemine: A bonus is not an expense. 

‘The Cuarrman: Could we find out what proportion of that $1,250,000 would 
_ be distributed, say, to non-executive employees? 

Mr. Cup: Just let me look at this report a minute and I might be able 
to give you some indication there. I think there is a figure in here. If you 
look at page 20, about three-quarters of the way down, remuneration to execu- 
tives, officers and directors, that includes all the personnel named on the front 
page. ; 

The Cramman: Would that include the bonus too? 

Mr. Cuitp: That would include the bonus. That is the total remuneration, 
salaries and bonuses. I think that would answer your question, Mr. Lesage. It 
gives you an idea. 

Ps Mr. Lesacé: This amount mentioned here is $1,891,000, and that would 
include the bonuses paid to the executive? 

Mr. Cutty: I do not get that figure, $18,568. 

__ Mr. Lesage: Oh, yes, pardon me, my eyesight is bad. 

S Mr. Cuitp: That includes $189,133. If you subtract the $189,000 the 
balance is the remuneration to all other employees than executives and 
directors. 

_ The Cuatrman: How many would be in this executive officer class? 

Mr. Cuitp: Their names are given right at the beginning. 

_ The Cuatrman: There are thirteen. 


~ 


¢ Mr. Cum: No, it is fifteen. 
‘ _ The Cuarrman: Do you not think we have the picture? 
Mr. Lesage: Oh, yes, I am satisfied. 


_ The Cuarman: It is very interesting to note here on page 17, the total 
profit-sharing which has been in operation for thirteen years, compared with the 
total dividends. It is a very comparative figure; for profit-sharing, it is 
$8,910,000 and for dividends it is $9,550,000. 

¥ _ Mr. Cum: It is roughly fifty-fifty. 

__,,The Cuatrman: I do not know what that has to do with the price of 
butter, though? 

__ Mr. Lesace: These dividends have been paid on a basis of the book value 
of the shares of $1,438,284? 


Mr. Cum: No, the amount of dividend paid, Mr. Lesage, has nothing 
to do with that. The dividends come out of the net profits for the year and are 
paid to the persons who hold the 1,200,000 shares. 


Mr. Lesace: I do not know if I should go through that but I will take just 
a minute to ask you, Mr. Chairman, if I would be all right to ask this: We have 
had the evidence of the executives of the co-operatives about their method of 
( alculating the amount to be paid each week to the farmer for his butterfat 
and I wondered if I should not ask the present witness to tell us how 


they arrive at the price they are going to pay the farmers for butterfat. 


The Cuamman: I was just going to observe that that question is proper 
It is one which has not been asked yet, the relative position of the 
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co-operatives and for instance this particular company. We have been told 
by two of the co-operatives, in one case the profit was negligible and in the 
other case there was no profit hardly at all. ; “S 
Mr. Lxsace: No, because they return any profit they make to their members. q 
The Cuatrman: And particularly the one in Saskatchewan. We were 
satisfied with its profits. There is a difference in operation and maybe a com- — 
parison would not be possible. | 
Mr. Fuemine: We had some evidence yesterday afternoon from Mr. — 
McLean as to the relative position of the wholesalers or people like Canada — 
Packers on the one hand and the co-operatives, and I believe he said that when — 
they had the meeting with the Minister of Agriculture around the end of 
December or the early part of January when they were discussing the ceiling — 
that for Canada Packers Mr. McLean gave testimony that they were quite 
agreeable to a lower ceiling but the co-operatives felt that the ceiling ought — 
to have been higher than what it was. I think the ceiling suggested was 57 cents. — 
The CHairMAN: We are not talking about ceiling now. = 
Mr. Fiemine: Let us get down to the basis of operation. “I thought that — 
is what Mr. Lesage was talking about. B: 
Mr. Lesace: No. 
Mr. Fiemine: All right. 
Mr. Lrsace: I want to know how they fix the price of butterfat. | 
Mr. Wicarns: The butterfat is bought by the independent creamery on 
a week-to-week basis. am 
Mr. Lesace: Would you speak a little louder, please. 
Mr. Wiccrns: The butterfat is bought by the privately-owned creameries” 
on a competitive basis. 3 
Mr. Lesace: Did you say on a competitive basis? 
Mr. Wiccins: It is safe to say that every district has more than one 
creamery serving the district. The price is affected by competition. That is 
the first statement I think I should make. The second is, in our business we 
take off a profit and loss account at the creamery every week and we know 
what we can afford to pay for butterfat. May I refer to page 2, which shows 
that we had to pay more than we thought fit because we showed a loss ove: 
the nine years, and that was a matter of competition as to price. Those figures. 
show that over the long term of years that in practically a majority of the 
months that competition for the product was keen. . vs 
Mr. Lusace: Of course, you know what you are getting for your but 
from week to week and no doubt you take that into account in fixing th 
return to the farmer for his butterfat. Can you tell us what in your opinion 
is: usual or safe margin on a pound of butter? pe 
Mr. Wiccrns: I do not think I can answer that in one statement because 
the volume of cream going to the creamery in any one month greatly affects th 
price per pound of the product. B= , 
Mr. Lesace: But the average of all your creameries? . 
Mr. Wicerns: It would average about 5-25 cents under the present basi 
of expenses. . 
Mr. Lesacp: I wanted to know if your margin was about the same as th 
co-operatives and I find that it is, because we have had their evidence on tha 
point. oe 
Mr. Wiccrns: I have no figures to answer that. 
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“ c. Mr. Lesace: You say it was 5-25 cents. We have the figures of the 
co-operatives and it is about the same amount. 
_ Mr. Wiccins: Yes. 


Mr. MacInnis: Does your own company consult with other companies as 
to the price you will pay for butterfat? a 

? Mr. Wiccins: Very rarely, occasionally a neighbour in discussing with a 
~neighbour—I mean a neighbouring creamery—and occasionally the type of 
ge erpark is; well, the butter market is going down or up and it is going to affect 
the price of cream. But there is no fixing of price on cream. There is no way 
“to do it, there are too many operators. 

‘- Mr, Lesacw: It is highly competitive. Of course, it is the policy of the 
_ €0-operative creameries to return as much as possible to the farmers and that in 
4 way sets the pattern; and, of course, the question of volume js very important 
in the situation too, 

2 Mr. Wicerns: You have it right. 


= _ Mr. McCussin: You handle much more butter than what is supplied by your 
different creameries?. 


Mr. Wicerns: Oh, yes. 

Mr. McCussrw: You buy a lot of butter? 

¥ Mr. Wicerns: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lesace: That is about one quarter?? 

Mr. McCussin: Is that your answer? 

ye : Pe 

_ Mr. Wicerins: Roughly, we produce one quarter of our requirements, we 
Deve shipped to us by other creameries 50 per cent of our requirements, and we 
buy in the open market in carlots the other 25 per cent. 

© Mr. McCuspin: Yesterday Mr. McLean told the committee that you had 
‘made large profits over the last few months. Do you admit that? 

~ Mr. Wicerns: Yes. 


Mr. McCussin: If I were to suggest to you that a lot of private creamery 

Operators, similar to Canada Packers, distributed those profits that they made 
o their patrons—does Canada Packers distribute some of the profit they have 

ade to the patrons of their 15 creameries? 

_ Mr. Wicctns: No. The answer to that was given I think by Mr. McLean 

terday when he said that this present price level will inevitably bring about 

4 drop in prices in which case we will take a loss. 

Mr. McCussin: Yes. That is very well, but I do suggest to you that I 
could.name you a number of creameries privately-owned, not co-operatives, who 

have distributed some of these profits to their patrons, and I was wondering 

f Canada Packers had thought of doing anything like that or if they had ever 

done anything like that? 

a Mr. Wicctns: We have never done anything like that. 

= Mr. MacInnis: He did not say that they had never thought of it, he said 

they had never done it. 

3 Mr. McCussin: He said they had done it anyway. 

* The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions? 


' 


Mr, Irvine: I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. I will not spend 
h time on it but I brought it up yesterday. I have been going over the profits 
losses as shown on pages 2, 9, and 16; I have added all these together and all 
profits together; and then I come to this conclusion ; that if the company had 
been charging 6 per cent on its capital, the 6 per cent interest on its capital, 
but only takirig one fee for capital ultimately, that most if not all of these losses 
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would have been turned into a profit. Now, sir, I find in that a dual purpose 
cow here. This is the first time that I have heard of a dual purpose cow being 
milked by an accountant to show a profit or a loss as desired. I think that if it 
had not been for this 6 per cent interest rate charged, as I said, that many of | 
these losses would have been profits. I would like the witness to comment on that 
because that would affect the price of butter if a loss is shown because of the 
6 per cent interest charge, whereas if that had not been charged there would have | 
been a profit instead of a loss. 5 
The CHAIRMAN: Would either of you gentlemen care to comment on that? 
Mr. Cuttp: I can only repeat what Mr. McLean said yesterday, that we © 
charged our creamery and other units 6 per cent interest on capital employed — 
in their particular branch of the business. . 
Mr. Prnarp: Would you care to comment, if your company had not taken 
a large profit would the retailer have taken it during the last few months? — 
Mr. Cuttp: I do not wish to comment on that. I will just let Mr. McLean’s © 
statement stand. . 
Mr. Prvarp: What is your opinion on that, we would like to have that. 
Mr. Cum: I have no opinion on it. e 
Mr. Maclwnis: You borrow from the banks, don’t you? I think Mr.@ 
McLean said that yesterday? _ 
Mr. Cup: Yes, we do. 
Mr. MacInnis: What interest do you pay the banks? 
Mr. Cuitp: 44 per cent. - 
Mr. MacInnis: Is that the same interest you charge your branches? 
Mr. Cup: No, 6 per cent. | a 
Mr. MacInnis: So you are making a profit on the money you borrow 
from the bank? a = 
Mr. Cup: Only as far as departmental accounting is concerned. It is 
all washed out. It is not very big. - a 
Mr. Freminc: It all comes out in the wash, the same as anything else; in ? 
your annual statement? a 
Mr. Cup: Yes. 7 
The Cuamman: Are there any other questions? r 
Mr. Monet: I have just one other question to ask on prices and then I will | 
drop it. Would it be a fair statement of the evidence by Mr. McLean and | 
yourself on prices to state as follows: That for the last eleven months of your 
present fiscal year you have sold 22,900,000 pounds of butter at an average ol 
3-04 cents net a pound? bz 
Mr. Cup: Yes. . . 
Mr. Moner: Would it also be right to say that for all but 10,000,000 of 
this 22,900,000 pounds sold between December 4, 1947, and February 25, 1948, 
the average net profit was 5-5 cents? | Oo 
Mr. Cup: Where did you take that, Mr. Monet? . 
Mr. Moner: From the questionnaire which I made this morning and which | 
you agreed on. so 
Mr. Cuip: Oh, yes; I should think that is right. I haven’t worked it out 
but it looks about right. ss 
Mr. Moner: You were questioned on that this morning and you agreed 
that those figures were correct? ° : “ae 
‘Mr. Camp: Those are correct; the average on all of that would be 55a 


Mr. Monet: 5:5? 
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. Cuitp: That looks about right. 

. Monet: That would be for 10,000,000 pounds out of the 22,000,000? 

. Cuitp: Oh, wait a minute; the 5-5 covers the whole of it. 

. Monet: The period from December 4 to February 25? 

. Cuttp: Mr. Lesage, you and I worked that out; did not I agree with 


we. Mr. Lesace: Yes. 
Mr. Monet: 22,000,000 divided by 4 gives 5-05— 
ie Mr. Lesace: It is 10,000,000 pounds anyway. 
_ ‘Mr. Cup: That is correct. 

y Mr. Monet: Then for the butter that you had in storage from June 5 to 
_ October 15, that was sold between November 12 and February 25, that is 
4,500,000, and you sold that at 11-21? 
é Mr. Cuixp: That is right, on the storage portion only. 
be Mr. Monet: The storage portion only? 
* Mr. Cut: Yes. 
« Mr. Monet: And you sold what you still had on hand on February 25 of 
_ that stored butter which averaged 53-91 cents—23,223 boxes? 
Mr. Cup: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the 
a price of butter. 
Mr. Prnarp: I am still interested in a breakdown of the expenses for this 
_ one item of creamery production. We have here the table of expenses. I am 
not questioning that, but they appear very high. I would have thought we 
could have had a breakdown. I know it means a lot of work. 

The Cuatrman: If the committee thinks we should have that, let’s get it. 

Pe ae Cup: I can give it to you by fiscal years from 1939 to 1947, for the 
- plants. 
Ba Mr. Prnarp: That would give us an idea anyway. 
ss Mr. Lesace: You could give it for the first eleven months of the present 
calendar year, that is what you said about an hour ago. 
7 Mr. Cuitp: I had it made out exactly that way. I have it for the 
_ ¢ereameries in that way. 
q _ Mr. Lesage: Only for the creameries? 
% Mr. Cuitp: For the plants I could give it to you for the calendar years 

1946 and 1947, and'I could give it to you for the fiscal years from 1939 to 1947. 
_ -Mr. Prnarp: That would be enough. 
on Mr. Cuitp: Do you want me to read them off or will I just give it to you? 
Mr. Prvarp: I would like the witness to file it. 
The Carman: Yes. Are there any other questions? 
Mr. Monet: I would like to ask another question. I will ask Mr. Child 
_ to give this as quickly as possible. He told me this morning that he would like 
_ to make a statement on this as to the movement of butter stocks during the 
years 1946 and 1947. This information was asked by counsel from the company 
Ls I think it should be brought out in evidence. If you look at page 15, 
aT think it is page 15, Mr. Child; have you a statement to make as to the 
' movement of butter for the period 1946 to 1947 comparatively? 
i a Mr. Cutp: I should just like to call your attention to column 5, sales during 
he period, just to show you that the same relative movement is true in 1947 
8 it is in 1946. For instance, starting with the 14th of August, 1947, we moved 
662,000 pounds. In the previous year, 1,532,000 pounds. Now, in the next 
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period of 1947, 2,014,000 pounds; and in the previous year, 2,352,000 pounds, _ 
and so on. I just want to mention that to show that we moved out our stocks — 
of butter in an orderly fashion and we moved it out this year, the year we are 
now in, just the same as we did in the previous year. - “a 
Mr. Lesage: You have larger stocks of butter. ; 
Mr. Curip: The figures are given right there, Mr. Lesage. 
Mr. Lesace: That is what I mean. 
Mr, Cutty: And you will notice also that the movement is larger. 
Mr. Lesace: Yes. 
Mr. Jounston: Except in December of 1947, you moved a larger amount? — 
Mr. Curtp: We moved out even more when the price was still going up. 3 
Mr. Lesage: The amount of butter that you-put in in the months of July, — 
August and September of 1947, is about 25 per cent higher or greater than usual. — 
How do you account for that? : € 
Mr, Cuttp: I suppose that is due to higher production. 
Mr, Lesace: It may be due to higher production or to larger volume of buy- 
ing by your company. 
Mr. Cuitp: Yes. : 
: Mr. Wiccrns: The figures given there are ending periods of four weeks, so — 
it is possible that from the 22nd of May through to August we did buy more — 
butter. 
Mr. Lesace: Because your production by your creamery, pages 3 and 4, was 
lower in 1947 than it was in 1946? tae 
Mr. Wiccins: That is right. We did buy more butter. 
Mr. Lesage: You bought more butter for storage? 
Mr. Wicerns: We bought more butter. | 
Mr. Cuitp: Or for sale. a 
Mr. Lesace: Or for sale, so that at all times in 1947 you had more butter Ei 
than for the same period in 1946 in the fall? a 
Mr. Wiaerns: Because of the heavier production. & 
Mr. Lesace: Why did you buy more butter last year? ‘ 
Mr. Wicarns: If you will look at the chart at the back, at the accumula- % 
tion of butter and the price trend, you will note that the price indicated the 
butter market required somebody to buy butter. If you will look at May, Tune 
and July. In other words, the butter market was away down. .: 
Mr. Lesace: I am not disputing that you know, Mr. Wiggins, because I fe 
would rather see a company who is in the business of buying butter buy it tha 
to have it bought by the speculator. & 
Mr. Wicerns: While we are looking at that chart I think I should perhaps — 
call your attention to the fact that when the butter market was really advancing — 
from the 1st of October we were reducing our stocks. =z 
Mr. Lesace: What did you say just now? a 
Mr. Wiccrns: From the beginning of October. 


Mr. Lasace: Yes. 
Mr. Wiccrtns: The price showed a very sharp advance and our stocks were 
being reduced. . 
Mr. Lesace: Oh, yes, you did not store butter after October? 
Mr. Wicerns: No, but our butter was no part of that advance in the west. 7 


Mr. Lusace: No, of course not. | 
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Mr. Fummtne: This is sales you are speaking of? 
Mr. Wicerns: Yes. 


_ Mr, Fremine: The question of sales relates to the principle involved. I just 
_ Wanted to ask a question or two there. As I understand it what you have said 
in effect is that your company’s policy has been to maintain the value of your 
_ product by handling the butter, keeping it at a fairly constant level; and do I 
- understand that these variations in the price of butter, the sharp rise in the price 
oo butter late in 1947, did not have any affect on that policy? ' 
Mr. Wicerns: That is correct. 


Mr. Fiemine: And your policy in previous years was not to have any carry- 
_ over of butter from year to year? You are pretty well cleared out of butter at 
_ the end of the storage season? 

The Wicerns: That is right. 


_ Mr. Lesace: Nobody questions that it would not be 
utter over from one year to the other, 


_ Mr. Pinarp: Are you holding butter for other persons or companies during 

_ the same period of operation as that in which you buy butter for your own 

account? 

Mr. Wicerns: That is one thing that has not been discussed yet. We do 

_ throughout the producing season and all through the fall of the year sell butter 

_ to customers and hold the butter for them for their demands from week to week. 

We supply the facilities for storing and financing the butter and we sell it to 

them for future delivery, and they give us orders to ship it out from week to 
week as they need it. 

%. _ Mr. Prnarp: Are they engaged in the butter trade? : 

‘7 Mr. Wiccrns: They are our customers: what I mean by customer—retailers, 

hospitals, etc. 

____Mr. Prnarp: Do you know if there are any speculators who use your storage 

facilities to store their butter in? 

Mr. Wiccrns: We do not sell our own butter to speculators. We have butter 

laced in storage for public storage. We do not know who it is sold to. We know 

ho put it in there but we do not know who it was sold to. So I cannot say 

whether that is held for the speculator or not. The only butter we have, to which 
[_ referred, we hold for indvidual customers from year to year. We try to supply 


a a 


good business to carry 


nem 


a Mr. Prnarp: And you purchase that butter yourselves and hold it until tl 
ake delivery? 


_— Mr. Wiccrns: Yes, we do. 
Mr. Prnarp: Do you purchase it for them? 
_ Mr. Wiccrns: We did make purchases of that butter for some individuals. 


__ The Cuamrman: You would know the quantities of butter stored by other 
eople, would you not? 
+ Mr. Wicerns: Our storage manager would. I would not. 


_ Mr. Pryarp: Have you any idea as to what volume it would represent in 
elation to the total butter stored in your refrigerators? 

_ Mr. Cuttp: We reported those stocks to your committee. 

Mr. Wiacrns: I do not know that figure. 


_ Mr. Cutty: We reported the names and the amounts to your committee. 


Mr. Monet: We have the names as reported by Canada Packers, Mr. 


ard, the names of the people who have butter stored in their storage ware- 


ouses. . 


ney 
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Mr. Prvarp: Have you also been able to secure the date of purchase and 
on which it was taken out again? Did you get the quantities? oq 

Mr. Moner: No, we have not the quantities but we have written to all these 
people and are receiving answers every day from those people. We sent letters” 
out to about a thousand people and we are getting anywhere from 20 to 30 replies — 
every day. We are getting information on that point from people all over — 
Canada. z 
Mr. Prnarp: Would you tell us if the number of people using you storage — 
facilities has increased in the last 16 months, for instance? 

Mr. Wicerns: I am sorry, I haven’t that information. I have no detailed — 
information on our storage. ; 

Mr. Cup: I can answer that. We have already given the information to ; 
Mr. Monet, I think for the years 1947 and 1946, showing the number of pounds — 
stored and the person who stored it. I think that would answer your question. — 


Mr. Monet: Yes, we have that. : 
Mr. Prnarp:- One last question. You say you often purchase butter your- > 
selves and store it in your premises for other people, do you also sell that butter — 
occasionally? . 
’ Mr. Wiccrns: Yes, we do. I will give you an illustration. In Montreal we — 
sell butter in the summer and fall to some country creameries who wish to have 
an assured supply for their own business during the winter. ¥ 
Mr. Prvarp: And these creameries are only using your premises to store ; 
their own butter, and such creameries purchase in quantities which are credited 
to their accounts? & 
Mr. Wicorns: That is right, and they take it out as they want it. . 
Mr. Maysank: Do you have any knowledge of the proportion of buying 
and selling that is done by speculators? ze 
Mr. Wiccrns: I haven’t any specific knowledge on that. I speak only from 
observation, sir. But I will say this, that I think they are a very minor amount. 
Those fellows who used to get into the butter business have got some other 
places in which to speculate during the years when ceiling and controls were ont 
and when there was no possibility of speculating and they did not get back into: 
it this year to any extent. I will be frank with you. I could not name one. 7 
Mr. Monet: Just this last question—page 15, column 7—on hand at the: 
end of the period February 25, 2,135,644 pounds of butter? 4 
Mr. Curtp: That is right. 
Mr. Monet: That was all Canada Packers Limited had in their plant, in 
their storage plant, of the creamery butter? 
Mr. Cut: That is in the eight plants. We have the same figure for oul 
creameries. ¥ 
Mr. Moyer: That was all the butter you had on hand, and that would last: 
for what period approximately, that 2,135,000 pounds? 
Mr. Wicarns: Production is quite limited at the moment but we hope to be 
able to stretch that amount of butter out to carry us until the 12th or 15th of 
April. a 
Mr. Moner: Then production will be more active? _ 
Mr. Wicetns: Year in and year out production catches up to consumpuoms 
some time around the 20th of April. ¥, 
Mr. Moner: That is all, Mr. Chairman. | 
Mr. MacInnis: Just one question, Mr. Wiggins: I think in answer to a. 
question by Mr. Lesage you gave as the reason for the large stocks of butter im 


the middle and latter part of 1947, that butter was required as capital. In viey 


“hy 


A 
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of the fact that you, a little earlier, had said that the butter market was very 


competitive you were not in a position to show a profit on these purchases. 


3 Mr: Wiccins: At that season of the year the butter market was steady to 
_. weak, and when the butter market is weak it is an indication that there is not 
enough capital left to take of it, or not enough people willing to spend frequently. 


& Mr. MacInnis: But at the same time were you procuring it? 
E Mr. Wiccrns: No. 
Mr. MacInnis: Not at that period? 


_ Mr. Wicetns: Not in the October period, but towards the end of July, yes. 
But not in May and June. 


cx _ Mr. MacInnis: But all of these are after July, July and after? 
ays, 7" 

- Mr. Wicarns: No. 

4 Mr. MacInnis: Well, I am sorry. 

-__-Mr. Wiccrns: What page are you on? 

$ 


z Mr. MacInnis: On page 15, on hand at the end of the period 1947—take 
_ July—take May, you have 1,146,987; June, 2,468,606; July, 4,861,943; August, 
_ 7,378,398; September, 8,682,730—and October and November still higher than 
that. So that you are again in what you call a weak market; your prices were 
going up and your supplies were accumulating. 

BY Mr. Wiacins: Those amounts that you have just mentioned are amounts 
_ accumulated during the period up to that point. That means we started to 
_ buy or to increase our stocks of butter late in May. 


Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 


Mr. Wiccns: By the 17th of July we had 4,800,000 pounds and by the 15th 
_—the chart shows the trend. ” 
% Mr. MacInnis: Let us stay on this page for a moment. But in May the 
_ price went up progressively from 41-45 cents a pound to 65-59 cents a pound 
In December. 


tam 
a. 


__ Mr. Wicerns: The first instance was the lifting of the subsidy or the ceiling. 
It started then at 48-79. 


'~ Mr. MacInnis: Oh, yes, 48-79, and then it went up each month during this 
_ period and pretty well until you get to December 31. 


| Mr. Wiccrns: The first 7,378,000 pounds was accumulated I should say 
_ at an average of just under 50 cents—48 cents, 49 cents, 50°05 cents and 
- 60-5 cents. . 


E Mr. MacInnis: You get the average—oh, yes. 


R 
¥ 


i 


___-Mr. Wicerns: That is there. 
Mr. MacInnis: That 51-12 would be the average? 
___ Mr. Wiccins: The next column, sir; the one just to the left of that. You 
are looking at the selling price instead of the cost. 
__-Mr. MacInnis: I am looking at the cost, 51:12 cents. 
& Mr. Cuitp: That is for the whole year. 
a Mr. Wicerns: Look opposite 14 odd, in the third column from the right. 
o Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 
% Mr. Wicerns: We had at that time accumulated 7,378,000 pounds of butter 
_ over the full period. 
Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 


_ Mr. Wicarns: Yes, the price was 50-05 cents. 


i 
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Mr. MacInnis: That was in July, wasn’t it? That is obviously the July 
figure. a 
Mr. Wicerns: 50:56 odd. 
Mr. MacInnis: Yes, 50°56. 
Mr. Wiccins: My point was, sir, that accumulation was at a time when — 
the market was relatively the same. a 
Mr. MacInnis: Well, your highest point of accumulation was in November, — 
November 6. ie : 
Mr. Wiccrns: I would only repeat that a large percentage of the butter — 
was taken from the same low market; that 7,300,000, out of the total of 9,000,000 — 
odd was taken before the market reached 50-56 basis. The last 1,180,000 pounds — 
was accumulated over the period of 12 weeks during which time the market — 
had advanced to 57 cents. ) 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Maybank has something that he wants to put in the — 
record from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 4 
Mr. Maypanx: It was said that figures were given at different times about — 
creamery butter and dairy butter and that the D.BS. could not be absolutely — 
accurate as to amount but rather showed the trend. I asked Mr. King to look ~ 
into that and to give the proper reason for any such unreliability and he has — 
viven me a memorandum on the subject which reads as follows: £ 
Room 400, Elgin Bldg., Ottawa, March 17th, 1948. Memorandum 
to Mr. Maybank, re dairy butter production statistics. — 3 


The basic reason for the unreliability of statistics of dairy butter 
production is that they were based originally on figures contained in the — 
1931 Census. The total amounts reported for that year were collected, — 
but no count was made of the number of farmers who produced dairy 
butter. It is not at all certain that farmers could be accurate as to the © 
amount of dairy butter they produced in any one year. 5 

Subsequent changes are based on reports from a small and varying © 
sample of farmers, which is believed to show the trend of production — 
reasonably well. The sample is too small however, to give an accurate ~ 
idea of the changes in the total production of this type of butter. ‘ 

DBS. is in the process of improving their reporting of dairy butter. — 

HENRY KING, | a 


Secretariat, Special Committee on Prices. * 


I thought if that statement went on the record that it would condition one — 
somewhat in receiving the daily butter figures. I do not know that dairy butter 
is important in the picture that we are looking into, but we have the figures = 
and they are assessible with these qualifications. 
The Cuairman: Gentlemen, is that all of these witnesses? 
Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Pinarp: May I ask one question more before we finish with Canada — 
Packers? a 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ae 
Mr. Prvarp: May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I would be very much — 
interested in hearing the whole of the story in respect to storage operations. If — 
we are to ascertain whether there has been hoarding by speculators the best 
way we could find out would be to get information from the storage department — 
operated by this company. ae 
Mr. Fiemine: We are going to get that in time. Mr. Monet has returns 
coming in to him on that subject and it will be coming before the committee — 
in connection with the information asked for from storage warehouses. 4 
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The CHairMan: Perhaps counsel would say a word about that. 


__ _-Mr. Mover: Canada Packers have given us a statement for 1946 and 1947, 
- containing the names of people for whom they are holding butter. We do not 
_ have the quantity, but we have the names, and we have written to those people 
who were mentioned in the information supplied to us from this company. 


o Mr. Prnarp: Among the questions you asked did you ask how long they 
_ had kept that butter in storage? 


= Mr. Monet: We asked them the quantity of butter and the people who had 
put that butter in storage with them. 


. Mr. Prnarp: Then you do-not know the length of time the butter was kept 
there, what they did with it, when they sold it, or details of that kind? 


— Mr. Moner: Canada Packers would not have sold it. They were holding 
it for some other account. 


Mr. Pinarp: But it was held by them. 


Mr. Monet: It was sold by somebody else, and we have written to ask the 
_ holders to whom it was sold, and-other information as well. 


__ Mr. Pryarp: I think the committee should have the benefit of direct evidence 
From these people who operate a storage department themselves. 


7 Mr. Irvine: Are you recommending, or moving, that we should call wit- 
ness 
Ke 


es from storages? 

£ Mr. Prinarp: I think it might be easier if we heard from the officials in 
charge of cold storage operations and attempt to get as much information from 
them as we could. ‘e 
a My. Irvine: I would support you if you care to move that. 
af Mr. Monet: They have given us the names of people who were storing 

mutter with them. 

Mr. Irvine: Are you calling them? 

_. Mr. Monsr: I do not know if that would be practical, there are hundreds 
of them. ee 
____Mr. Irvine: Is there some way of verifying this evidence as to what became 
“of the butter, when it was stored, and so on? 


Mr. Moner: Do you want to summon all these people? 
The CHarrMan: One at a time now, gentlemen. 


Mr. Prnarp: It would not be possible to do that. The reason I am asking 
this question is that these people have cold storage facilities at six places, 
foronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Ottawa and Three Rivers and another point, and 
[thought that the proper official from their cold storage department could give 
18 most of the information we want; he could at least give us a list of the butter 
10lders and the dates when the butter went into storage, and the time it was 
aken out, and general information about butter holdings on private account 
here. We should know the date of removal of the butter and the quantities 
hat were sold. We will then have much better information than is obtainable 


_ The Cuarrman: The committee decided to send out the questionnaires a long 
e€ ago. The information contained in some of these questionnaires has been 
1e basis on which this enquiry into butter has proceeded. 
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Mr. Monet: I can state this, that it was the request of the committee that 
such a questionnaire be sent. The questionnaire was sent to Canada Packers, 
as to everyone else. They supplied us with the names of all people for whom they 
were holding butter during the years 1946 and 1947. The same thing was done 
by practically every large firm. We have a list of twenty-eight of them. After 
we received these questionnaires, we wrote something like a thousand letters 
to all the people mentioned in these returns. We received information, for the © 
years 1946 and 1947, on the quantity of butter they had stored for themselves, 
where it was stored, and so on. We are receiving these statements on an average 
of about twenty-five to thirty a day. Some of them represent just a few pounds ~ 
and some of them are for amounts varying from 25 to 50,000 pounds. I have a 
list of about fifty names of those who had 25 or 30,000 pounds of butter in 1947, 
and who did not have any in 1946. 

Mr. Prnarp: The only information you requested was how much butter 
they were holding and where. 

Mr. Monet: That is all we were requested to obtain. . 3 

Mr. Pinard: I think it would be simpler to call an official of the department 
and get all the information. 

The CuamrmMan: What do you say about that, Mr. Child. | 

Mr. Cutty: We have no one official in charge of our cold storages. There is 
a manager who is in charge of each cold storage. I suggest, if Mr. Monet would 
write to us we will get you any additional information you desire concerning 
storages. After that, if you wish someone to come here and explain it, it is” 
your privilege to call someone. 

Mr. Monet: Could you give us more information on that? 
Mr. Cup: I think so. 

Mr. LesacE: Could you give the quantities? 

Mr. Cuttp: I should think so. 

Mr. Prvarp: And the period of time it was held in storage. 
The CuarrmMan: What do you say about that? » : 
Mr. Monet: If the committee wants it, we will get it. I do not know when 
we will reach the end of this enquiry; it may take months. 3 

Mr. Maypanx: I was going to say, in the light of the discussion we have — 
had here this morning, it would seem to me that counsel might take up the 
suggestion as to further information being obtained and the means of obtaining © 
it. It would, perhaps, result in a communication going to Canada Packers, but 
that would be better than trying to make a definite arrangement now as to who | 
could be called back, and so on. " 

Mr. Fuemrnc: You can’t decide this question now, as to who is going to 
be called. You can only make a sensible decision on a question like that when — 
you have all the information received in the questionnaires collated. Then we 
know where we are. - 

The Cramman: Counsel has heard the discussion and the suggestion 18 
made we can write at this stage. It would look as though that information might — 
be important to a thorough enquiry into this particular matter. If we cannot 
eet the complete information we desire from the questionnaire, we will have to. 
get it in some other effective way. I suggest we leave it to counsel and‘he will. 
deal with the matter and report to us. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
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Monpay, March 22, 1948. 
ces met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 


# The Special Committee on Pri 
Martin, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Homuth, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 
acInnis, Martin, Maybank, McCubbin, Merritt, Winters, 
_ Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


At the request of Counsel it was ordered that the following corrections be 
in the printed record: 


_ _ Page 1177, lines 1, 3 and 11, for the figure 219,000,000 substitute 2-9 
million; and in line 2, for the word “month” substitute “months”, 


Gordon McLean, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Montreal, were called, sworn and 


So 


Mr. John Freeman, President, and Mr. 
well & Christmas (Canada) Limited, 
mined. Mr. Freeman filed, 


Exhibit No. 61—Series or six statements on butter operations—Lovell & 
ristmas (Canada) Limited. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 


jchibit No. 62—Summary of Butter contracts cleared through the Canadian 
00 


dity Clearing Association Inc., during the year 1947—Lovel] & Christmas 
da) Limited. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 
the absence of Mr. J 
the witnesses, 


t 1.00 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m, 
ay. 


ohnston, Mr. Low, M.P., was granted leave to 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 


embers present: Messrs. Beaudry, Fleming, Homuth 

» MacInnis, Martin, McCubbin, Merritt, Winters. 
Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 

: Freeman and Mr. McLean were recalle 

filed, 

mbit No. 638—Comparative statemen t of profit on butter sales as between 

riod of April 1, 1946 to March 31, 1947, and that of April 1, 1947 to 

1, 1948. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 

ng the proceedings, Mr. Homuth occupied the Chair for a while. 

15 p.m. members were called in the House f 

ok recess for twenty minutes, 


6.10 p.m. witnessess 
23, at 11.00 a.m. 


, Irvine, Johnston, 


d and further examined. Mr. 


or a division and the Com- 


retired and the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
March 22, 1948. 


: 
The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


. The CuarrMAN: The meeing will please come to order. 


_ Mr. Moner: Before I call the first witness, Mr. Chairman, there are a few 
corrections to be made on page 1177 of the evidence. In the first line, there is 
ion of an increase of 219,000,000 pounds. This should read 2: 9 million 
nds. In the second line, the word “month” should read “months”. Then, on 
ird line, there is the same correction, the 219,000,000 pounds should be 
million, and there is the same correction to be made on line eleven. 

The first witness I wish to call this morning, Mr. Chairman, is John 
man from Lovell & Christmas. 


Bohn Beenie. President, Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Limited, 
ed and sworn. 


By Mr. Monet: 
a Mr. Freeman, would you give us your full name, please?—A. John 


ted. 
Q. Where is the head office situated?—A. 160 King Street, Montreal. 
# Q. When was Lovell & Christmas incorporated, Mr. Freeman?—A. In the 


Q. Would you give us the date?—A. May 19. 

~_Q. Now, is Lovell & Christmas affiliated with any other company?— 

rvell & Christmas (Canada) Limited, is a subsidiary of Lovell & Christmas 

ited, London, England. 

an). Do you own any warehouses?—A. Yes, we own two warehouses. 

_Q. Where would they be situated?—A. One on King Street, Montreal, and 

her on Queen Street, Montreal. The warehouses are back to back and 

ommunicating. 

. Now, does your company deal only in butter or in any other commodity? 

-A. Our company deals in other commodities. 

What are the others?—A. We deal in cheese and we also operate our own 
erage warehouses. 

Q. You mean to say you have your own cold storage?—A. That is right. 

. For all the purposes of your business?—A. For all the purposes of our 


Q. Do you have to rent any other accommodation for the purpose of carrying 
1 your business?—A. At times; at times, we use public cold storages. 

cold you describe, for the benefit of the members of the committee, 
nature of your operations?—A. The nature of our operations is that we buy 
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and sell butter and cheese. We operate these cold storages, primarily for tk 
storage of our own product, but we are also known as a semi-public cold storag 
that is, we also store for others when we can conveniently do so. — yi 


By Mr. Maybank: : 4 

Q. May I interject a question at this point? Is that public cold storage 
only for those two products or is it general?—A. We store other products to @ 
lesser degree. For instance, sometimes we store meat, maybe poultry and 


sometimes eggs in one form or another. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. But not your own?—A. No. 
Q. You store them for other people?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. That is on the public side?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Monet: s 

Q. Would you keep on describing the nature of your operations?—A. I think 

that describes them, in a general way. | . | 

Q. I understand you store all your own butter in your own warehouses and 

you also store butter for other people, is that correct?—A. That is right. 

Q. Would you tell the members of the committee what it costs per month 

to hold your butter in storage?—A. One-half cent per pound per month. ba 

Q. What does it cost per month to hold butter in public storage when you 
have to rent some accommodation?—A. The same. i 

Q. A 4 cent a pound?—A. A 4 cent a pound. The rate is 14 cents per 

56 pounds for the first month, and 11 cents per box, monthly, thereafter. om 

Q. Can you give the members of the committee the proportion of your own 


butter you store in public storage? 


By Mr. Winters: a 

Q. The witness said that was the rate; is that the charge you make to 
customers?_-A. That is the charge we make to the customers and that is the 
charge we pay when we are the customer. a. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Now, Mr. Freeman, you were asked to supply some information to 
members of the committee by way of a questionnaire. 1 am now showing you 
a questionnaire which has been filled in by your company and which is going 

to be filed as exhibit 61. Would you look at this questionnaire, as prepared 
by you and say whether you take it as being the questionnaire prepared am 
answered by your company?—A. I would say that is exact. e 
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Exurpir No. 61: Reply to questionnaire by Lovell & Christ 


(Canada) Limited. 
Statement 1 


EXHIBIT 61. 


LOVELL & CHRISTMAS (CANADA) LIMITED ~ 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address of Company—160 King Street, Montreal, Que. = 

Incorporated—19th May, 1920, taking over a predecessor business estab; 
lished towards the close of the 19th century. > & 

Subsidiary Companies—None. f 

Creameries—None. 

Retail Outlets—None. 

Warehouses—152-160 King Street, Montreal; 271-275 Queen 


Montreal. 
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a Index to Statements 


1. General information. : . 
____2. Profit and loss on butter operations for the fiscal years ended 31st March, 
(1939 to 1947, inclusive and for the 11 months ended 28th February, 1948. 
m8. Monthly profit and loss for each of the eleven months ended 28th Feb- 
Tuary, 1948. ; 

4. Quantities and value of butter by months during 1946, 1947 and 1948. 

5. Quantities and value of butter by months during 1948 and 1944, 

6. Quantities and value of butter by months during 1939 and 1940. 
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By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Before coming to the questionnaire Mr. Freeman, I should like you to 
tell the members of the committee what, in your opinion, were the causes of the 
price increases in butter following decontrol last June?—A. Do I answer your 
question from the questionnaire? 

Q. Do not deal with the questionnaire now. I should like you to give 
the members of the committee your opinion as to the causes of the price increase 
in butter from June last after decontrol?—A. The two main reasons, in my 
opinion, were the continued heavier consumption than the previous year and the 
reduced production during the second half of the season. 

Q. Would there be any other factors, in your opinion, than those two?—A. 
You are talking from the beginning of the season? 

Q. I am talking from after decontrol?—A. After June 9? 

Q. Yes—A. I would say those were the two main factors. 

Q. In your opinion, do you believe that such increases as there were were 
justified?—A. I believe they were amply justified. 

The Cuairman: You are talking of June, now? 


Mr. Monet: I am talking of June onwards. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. From what period do you say the justification relates?—A. Well, Mr. 
Monet—I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Monet said from the period commencing 
with decontrol, as I understood it. 

Q. Up until when?—A. Up until the present time. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. You have not exhibit 52, but if you will look at it and refer to the prices 
as tabled here, Mr. Freeman, can you give an explanation of the very sub- 
stantial rise from July to August, when the rise was over 5 cents a pound?— 
A. That is when it first became evident that consumption was running far ahead 
of the previous year. 

Q. Do you mean to say that would be the only cause for this substantial 
Increase in price?—A. Yes, at that time. ; 

Q. I notice from August to September, looking at Exhibit 52, there was 
another very substantial increase of about 4 cents a pound? What would be the 
justification for this substantial increase, if there is any justification ?—A. 
Further evidence of heavy consumer demand, 

Q. Have you got anything to say about the supply for that period?—A. 
From the period—this will refer to the last two questions 

Q. Yes.—A. From the period from July 1 or, rather, for the month of July, 
the increase in consumption was 3,497,000 pounds; for the month of August, it 
was 4,421,859 pounds. As a result of this consumption, the stock about the 
first of September, the dominion stock, amounted to 66,940,000 pounds, com- 
pared to 68,542,972 pounds. In other words, for the first month, I think that is 
right, there was a dcerease in the stock as compared to the previous year. 

Mr. Lesacr: Pardon me, Mr. Monet, what is the source of those figures? 

The Witness: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. Monet: Exhibit 52. 

Mr. Lusace: I am looking at table 3 of that exhibit and the figures shown 
are not the same. 

Mr. Moner: What table are you looking at? 

Mr. Lesace: Table 3. 
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Mr. Monet: We have the DBS. figures in table 6. From where did you 4 


take those figures? 
‘The Wirness: From the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. - 
The Crarrman: The document from which you are reading is not the 
same as the one we have. 
The Wrrness: This is my own record. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. From where did you get the figures your are reading, contained in your 
own record?—A. From the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. Lesacr: If you look at table 3, you will see there is a difference from 
the figures as given by Mr. Freeman. — 

The Wirness: Are you using the revised figures? 

Mr. Lesace: I do not know. It is headed, “Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Butter Statistics, 1939-1948”. 

The Witness: We are using the revised figures. 

Mr. Monet: The difference may come from the fact that in table 3, the 
D.BS. figures include creamery butter, dairy butter and whey butter. Are 
your figures just for creamery butter? 

The Wrrness: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: That explains the difference. 


Mr. Lesace: Oh, probably. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Would you tell the members of the committee, Mr. Freeman, if, from 
June, 1947, to September, 1947, the commodity exchange was operating ?—A. 
Yes, sir, it was. 

Q. Was it before June, 1947?—A. On spot transactions, it was but on 


future transactions, it was not. 
Q. Would it be correct to suggest that the commodity exchange started 


operating on futures on June 17, 19472?—A. That is right. 


Q. Could that also have been a cause for the rise in prices, Mr. Freeman? ~ 


—A. In my opinion, no. 

Q. We will come back later to the commodity exchange. Would you tell 
the members of the committee who did, in your opinion, benefit mostly from 
these rising prices you have just described from June, 1947, to January, 1948? 
Would it be the producer, the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the jobber or the 
retailer? I should like you to give the members of the committee your opinion 
as to that. Pardon me, if your neighbour also wishes to be sworn, it is his 
privilege. He can answer the questions you cannot answer if he wants to be 
sworn?—A. Is the way we are proceeding satisfactory also? 


Mr. Monet: I think it might be better if he were sworn because Mr. 


Freeman is asking him quite a few questions. 

Mr, McLean: We would just as soon Mr. Freeman proceed to give the 
evidence and if there is a point upon which he cannot give an answer, then I 
might attempt to do so. 


The Cuarrman: You had better be sworn if, you propose to offer any — 


evidence. 
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Gordon McLean, Secretary Treasurer, Lovell & Christmas (Canada) 
Amited, called and sworn. 


Mr. Moner: What is your name? 

Mr. McLean: Mr. McLean. 

Mr. Mower: What is your first name? 

Mr. McLean: Gordon McLean. 

Mr. Moner: What is your address? 

Mr. McLran: 3454 Stanley Street, Montreal. 

Mr. Monger: What is your occupation? 

Mr. McLean: I am an active director of Lovell and Christmas. 


The Cuarrman: I am sure the committee will agree to the same procedure 
as obtained with regard to the former witnesses, namely, that counsel will be 
embers to carry out his line of questioning and then, after he is finished, the 


ay 


swe. 


embers of the committee may ask whatever questions they desire. 

~ Mr. McCussin: What position does Mr. McLean hold in this company? 
‘ Mr. McLean: I am a director of Lovell and Christmas (Canada) Limited. 
ri Mr. McCussin: How long have you been a director? 

. Mr. McLean: Eight and a half years. 
5 Mr. Fiemine: Just to clear up one other point, does Mr. McLean not hold 
any office in the company? 
+ Mr. McLuan: I am secretary-treasurer of the firm. 

Mr. Moner: Would you answer my last question, Mr. Freeman, please? 
* Mr, Freeman: I would say that the industry benefited at every level as the 
Besult of the advance in prices. 

_ Mr. Moner: Did it benefit every level the same percentage or what propor- 
Mion would the different people in the industry have benefited, starting from the 
producer and carrying on up to the consumer? 
~ Mr. Freeman: I do not feel we can express an opinion on that. We do 
‘not know what an individual producer was producing. We would not know 
to what extent others were operating. I do not see how we could determine just 
‘what others were doing in the industry. 
Mr. Moner: You would know about yourselves, of course. 
Mr. Freeman: Yes, sir. 
_ Mr. Moyer: From the benefit you received, yourselves, to which we will 
tome later, you probably would be able to give a fair proportion of your 
enefit as compared to the benefit to others? 
» Mr. Freeman: No, I would not know how others benefited. 
Mr. Moyer: How do you buy your butter? 
ae Mr. Freeman: We buy our butter on the market. 

bh Mr. Moner: When you say the market, what do you mean? 
__ Mr. Freeman: We buy on the Montreal market. We buy on the Toronto 
market, on the commodity exchange and we buy from producers. 
_ Mr. Moner: You mean from creameries? 
| Mr. Freeman: Yes. We have consignments from creameries. 
Re _ Mr. Moner: Do you buy any butter through brokers? 
__ Mr. Freeman: Yes, we do. 


_ Mr. Mover: Can you give the members of the committee the proportion of 
er you buy from these different people taking your whole transaction in 
ery 
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Mr. Freeman: I do not have that information here but I think we could get 
it if you wish. ? 
Mr. Monet: I think it would be interesting for the members of the commit- 
tee to know that. Would you be able to supply the committee with the proportion 
of butter bought from these different persons you have just named? 


Mr. Freeman: Yes. ¥ 

Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Freeman, did you at any time during 1947 or up to — 
date in 1948 refuse to accept any bids for supplies of butter. ’ 

Mr. FREEMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: When was that? 

Mr. Freeman: I could not give you any dates because we have no record of. 
the bids we refuse. 

Mr. Monger: Can you give the members of the committee the period of the 
year when it happened? Take 1947, for instance. ; 

Mr. Freeman: Well, if a bid is submitted to us which 1s below the market 
we turn it down. That is the normal practice at any time. 

Mr. Monet: Were there any such bids refused in the course of 1947? 


Mr. FREEMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: A great number. 

Mr. Freeman: Not a great number. 

Mr. Monet: What might it be? 

Mr. McLean: May I attempt to answer that? 


Mr. Monet: Yes. 
Mr. McLean: Commencing in the month of September, when it became) 
apparent to everyone in the distributive butter business we were not going to 
produce sufficient to look after our requirements, there were people who did not 
know our name for the last two years who would come and make bids to us for 
cars of butter that might be below the market, and even if they were at the 
market we have our own trade we must protect. All during 1947 when people 
whom we considered our regular trade required 59 boxes of butter or 5,000 boxes” 
of butter they got it at the market daily or weekly or monthly, whenever they 
required it. If they wanted to store butter at their risk we were always there to 
look after their requirements. In other words, it is natural that you only have’ 
certain trade you can look after. You cannot look after everybody from coast 
to coast. Therefore if you only have sufficient butter to look after your own 
trade requirements you cannot be looking after some other person’s customers. 
I think that is about the best way I can explain that to you. In other words, we 
would naturally protect our own trade before we would somebody else who does’ 
not buy from us every week. Possibly that answers the question at times 
we would refuse bids, but not from our regular trade, not once. ie 
Mr. Monet: So it would be a fair statement, from what you have just said, 

to say that you did not refuse any bids for supplies of butter from your regular 
customers? a 
Mr. McLean: That is correct. s 

Mr. Monet: But you did refuse bids from people who were not your reguigg 
customers? = 
Mr. McLean: That is right, because if we had served them, as we saw the 
shortage developing, we would have had to cut our own customers off which wouk 
have been very poor business. Our own trade was looked after right throu 
this thing, and they had the privilege, during the producing season, of storin 
butter if they wished. We had to look after their requirements every week 0: 
the year regardless. They had the privilege of storing it if they wished. 
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¥ Mr. Monet: Do I understand that in your own trade you are always looking 
forward for new customers? 
; Mr. McLuan: I would say yes and no. 
Mr. FreeMAN: When supplies warrant. 


4 Mr. McLaan: Commencing in September we had our hands full to look after 
_ our own trade. 


~~ 


g; Mr. Moner: Although in a general way you would be looking for new 
_ customers in your trade you did not feel like accepting bids from September on? 
Le Mr. McLzan: I would explain it this way, that we can only handle a certain 
% percentage of Canada’s butter production in a distributive way, which happens 
~ to be, let us say, around 24 per cent of Canada’s butter production. We are not 
- equipped to handle 12 per cent. 
Fs Mr. Irvine: Did you handle any more during this period in question than 
_ you did previously? 
Mr. McLean: Did we? 
- Mr. Irvine: Yes. 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 
~ Mr. Irvine: How did that happen if there was a shortage? 
f Mr. McLean: We looked after our requirements from increased production. 
If you will refer to those volume figures we just back into our original position 
in the butter distributive trade after the controls were lifted. 
ri Mr. Moner: We will refer to that in a few minutes, Mr. Irvine. Are we to 
take it that you did not at any time during 1947 or up to now in 1948 refuse to 
sell any butter to any of your regular customers? 
Mr. Freeman: Right. 
Ps Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. Freeman, is the firm you are representing a member 
of the commodity exchange? 

Mr. Freeman: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moner: For the information of the members of the committee would 
you please outline the operation of the commodity exchange? I would ask 
you for the moment not to refer to future contracts, but the operation apart 
from that. We will come to future contracts later on. First, how many members 
are there of the commodity exchange? 
Mr. Freeman: I would say about 25, 20 or 25. 
. Moner: Would you call them all clearing members? 
. Freeman: No. 
Mr. Moner: How many clearing members? 


. Freeman: We are talking about the Canadian Commodity Exchange 


S 


at 
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4 
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| . Monger: Yes. 
3 Mr. Freeman: That is the Canadian Commodity Clearing Association. 
= Mr. Monet: How many members? 


5 


. Freeman: I would say there are about six or seven. 

Mr. Moner: Six or seven? 

Mr. Freeman: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: Would you explain to the members of the committee the 
erence between the clearing association and the commodity exchange? 

Mr. Freeman: The commodity exchange is where spot butter is traded in. 
_ Mr. Moner: That is the commodity exchange? 


~Mr. Freeman: Yes. 
- 8905—2 
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Mr. Monet: Yes? 
Mr. Freeman: And the other is where futures are traded. 


Mr. Monnr: So am I to take it that on the Commodity Clearing Association — 
nothing else but futures are traded? Is that right? ; 
Mr.:McLean: May I correct Mr. Freeman? J. think he is wrong in that © 
statement. The Canadian Commodity Exchange trade both future and spot — 
transactions, but after a future transaction is traded then it is cleared through 
the Canadian Commodity Clearing Association. The Conmodity Exchange — 
handles physically the future and spot transactions, but as far as futures are — 
concerned the clearing house clears the futures. F 

Mr. Monet: I should like you to describe fully to the members of the # 
committee all the operations of those two, and make it very clear so that there — 
will not be any misunderstanding. i 


Mr. Freeman: Which should we take first? t 
Mr. Monur: Take first the Commodity Exchange. : 


Mr. Freeman: In the first place the exchange at no time buys or sells — 
butter. It provides, regulates and maintains a market place where buyers and | 
sellers or their representatives meet and buy or sell their butter. In order to 
further this purpose its declared objects are to establish equitable and just — 
principles and to maintain uniformity in rules and usages. It disseminates prices — 
and sales daily through quotation systems and the press. d 

Mr. Monet: That is the Commodity Exchange? 

Mr. Freeman: That is the Commodity Exchange. 

Mr. Moner: I should like you, Mr. Freeman, to tell the members of the 
committee the operations of the Commodity Clearing Association. 4 

Mr. FREEMAN: The clearing association acts as a central clearing agency 
for exchange members. Every member of the exchange has the privilege of 
becoming a clearing member subject to his comphance with certain conditions 
such as (1) The deposit of such an amount as may be required in the guarantee 
fund of the association; (2) agreement to clear all trades through the clearing 
association; (3) agreement to abide by the bylaws and rules of the clearing 
association and all amendments. a 

The clearing association’s functions are to see that all contracts cleared | 
are properly margined and brought to the market price daily. It also acts as_ 
a guarantor to the buyer and seller that delivery will be taken or made. : 

Mr. Monet: Are the operations you have just deseribed, Mr. Freeman, 
important factors in fixing the price of butter? a 

Mr. Freeman: They do not fix the price of butter. They are an important 
factor in establishing the market. 

Mr. Mover: You mean the price? | 

Mr. Freeman: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: The market price? 

Mr. Freeman: The market price. = 
Mr. Monet: In what way are they an important factor in establishing the: 
market price of butter? bf | 

Mr. Freeman: The prices at which it is purchased and sold on the Com- 
modity Exchange show the value of butter at that time. ; * 
Mr. Moner: You mean the price— q 
Mr. Freeman: Determines the value, the price. 


Yi 
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__ Mr. Moner: Determines the price. When there would be a short supply 
ind heavy demand what would be the result of the operation?. What would be 
the effect rather of the operations of the Commodity Exchange as far as price 
is concerned? 
_ Mr. Freeman: The same as in any other market under similar conditions, 
that is, when supplies are in short demand the price becomes firmer. 
- Mr. Monger: So the operations on the Commodity Exchange in a situation 
like you have just described, short supply and heavy demand, would tend to 
aise the price of butter? Would that be correct? 
Mr. Freeman: Not any more than anywhere else. 
~ Mr. Moner: What do you mean by that? 
~ Mr. Freeman: Not any more than on the Montreal market or Toronto 
market or markets anywhere across the country. 
Mr. Moyer: You mean the Montreal and Toronto butter markets? 

Mr. Freeman: Butter markets. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Monet, when you think it is the proper time would it be 
Possible to ask the witness to describe one complete operation? 
| Mr. Moyer: I am coming to that. You mean a future contract? 

Mr. Lesacu: Not especially future contracts; one complete operation. 
Mr. Moner: Would you ask that? ; 
__ Mr. Lesage: No, you ask it. I should like to have a clear picture. 
Mr. Moner: Would you describe the operation on the Commodity Exchange 
from the beginning to the end? 
Mr. Freeman: May I read this? 
The Cuarrman: What is that? 
_ M:. Monet: It is about futures. I should like you to describe the operations 
on the Commodity Exchange from the beginning to the end, future contracts 
and other contracts if there are any. 
_ Mr. Freeman: What is a future contract? It is an agreement on the part 
of the seller to deliver during the specified month and for the buyer to take 
delivery during the specified month a car of butter containing 400 boxes, 
22,400 pounds (5 per cent tolerance). Both buyer and seller post a margin of 
$1,500 per car which must be maintained. Additional margin is required with 
2ach fluctuation of } cent per pound; therefore there is no possibility of default. 
_ Who would be interested in buying a future contract? A good example 


would be a creamery in the maritime provinces where they do not produce 
sufficient butter locally to look after their year around requirements. This 


creamery has the choice of storing actual butter, produced in western Canada, 
Intario, or Quebec, or buying a future contract to take up the slack between 


lis production and his requirements. During the flush production months his 
sapital is pretty well tied up in actual product and in some cases it would not 
de convenient to pay cash for a car of butter. Therefore he buys a future 
sontract. 

~ Who would be interested in selling a future contract? A hedger would 
one. In our business the hedger is usually a firm with large freezer facilities 
ind also a large receiver of actual butter weekly from local creameries during 
he flush production season. Selling a future contract assures him cold storage 
ning and reduces market risk on part of his butter receipts. 

_ Another example of a firm interested in selling a future contract would be 
/¢reamery situated in an area of heavy production where he produced all of 
distributive requirements in his own creamery. He might prefer to 
ibute his own manufactured butter, rather than buy from other creameries 


| 
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but he does not wish nor could not afford to take the risk on the market value 
of his total inventory until it was required for distribution. A protection for him 
would be to sell a future contract or contracts according to his position in the 
industry. : 

As he withdrew actual butter from storage he would buy in his future 
contract or contracts. If the market advanced in the interval the amount he 
lost on his future transaction would be offset by the appreciation in value of 
the actual product. If the market had dropped, the reverse procedure would take 
place. In any case he was taking the market risk out of his business. | 

It is our opinion that at times during the season, future trading has a steady- 
ing influence on the spot market. It is added support for the actual product 
during the flush production season. | 

The Canadian Commodity Exchange is generally accepted as the true daily 
butter market in Canada because it reflects buying and selling interest from 
coast to coast. 

The Canadian Commodity Exchange is the only exchange of its type in the 
dairy industry in Canada and although it is located in Montreal the trading 
‘3 not restricted to Montreal. People in the industry from Vancouver to Halifa: 
use the facilities, and in our opinion a large percentage of the business comet 
from provinces other than Quebec. : 

It is also our opinion that the big percentage of all future contracts ar 
transacted by firms or individuals directly. connected with the dairy industry 
The Canadian Commodity Exchange is an integral part of the dairy industr 
and has a most important part to play in the marketing of Canadian creamery 
butter. | 

Mr. LesacE: Would you give us now an actual example of a complete trans 
action either on futures or otherwise on the commodity exchange and also th 
clearing association? 2 


Mr. McLean: May I answer that? We gave you a couple of instances 1 
this short report. We will take the case of a creamery in the Maritimes. H 
would estimate his butter requirements, and he would check his usual sources ¢ 
supply in the Maritime provinces from local creameries. He would estimate hor 
much he would receive from them during the producing season, and he woul 
estimate that be would not receive sufficient butter to look after his require 
ments. He might either write or phone a clearing member such as Lovell an 
Christmas Canada Limited, and he would say, “I am going to require a car ¢ 
butter in November; I am going to require a car of butter in February and I a1 
going to require a car of butter in March. What are the quotations on thos 
three options at the present time?” We would look and say, “November butte 
is 53 cents per pound.” He would say, “What is the price on western butt 
today?” “53 cents per pound”. | 

The western market has been continually running above the Montreal com 
modity exchange price all season, and during the flush production season you ¢a 
buy a November contract through a clearing house such as ours at the sam 
price as a car of spot western butter. Therefore the creamery in question woul 
say, “Please buy for me a car of butter at 53 cents for November delivery. I wi 
give you ¢ of a cent discretion.” Or he might say, “53 cents is the limit” or “T wi 
pay up to 535. Use your judgment.” To follow it through, the Commodit 
Exchange operates, you might-say, during a restricted period from 12 o’cloc 
noon to a quarter to one. I would go on to that floor. Trading is done on th 
floor and there are buyers and sellers on the floor; and then whatever exchans 
conditions were—the buyer might—say that November butter is selling : 
532, he might give us a buying order for 53 cents and we would stand by unt 
it came approximately to that level. I mean, let us say, that he had given us ¢ 
order to buy for him at 53 cents and if somebody else was selling say with 
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. Lesage: Do you take delivery of. the commodity? 
Mr. McLean: No. 

Mr. Lesace: That is what I want to know. 

Mr. McLean: All right, we are a clearing member. 
Mr. Lesage: Yes. 


Mr. McLean: Therefore the identity of the actual buyer is not disclosed. 
. Lesace: It is not disclosed? 


Mr. McLean: No. Then we correct our position with the Canadian Com- 
modity Clearing Association. Well, the clearing member must balance up in 
‘his total position with the Canadian Commodity Clearing Association. I was 
‘going to say that if we had a position of 50 cars long, we either have clients for 
the total 50, or it is up to the clearing member to balance that one way or the 
other. They do not know the identity of every client. Now, to get at that 

point a little further, Mr. Lesage, a futures contract is a hedge against the 

‘uture requirements on the part of either buyer or seller. Take the case of the 
Bi amery in the Maritimes. Once again— 


Mtr. Lesace: Go on with the same example. What happens after that? 


& Mr. McLean: All right. Supposing he bought that contract in June for 
November delivery. We are always estimating what we think production will 
be, and it does fluctuate a bit. That creamery later on may find that he was 
able to get more butter locally than he had figured on and therefore he could buy 
er locally more advantageously that he had figured on and he sells his hedge 
on the Canadian Commodity Exchange, or he can take delivery of the actual 
Ser of butter during the months specified. 
| Mr. Lesace: At the price set? 
a Mr. McLean: That is right, yes; regardless of whether the market is up or 
down. 
.4 Mr. Lesace: And I suppose that car of butter which has been sold there 
may not actually be manufactured at the time? 
k Mr. McLean: The big percentage—you are taking the position of a man 
“on the short side. His short position is covered by inventory. In case of our 
firm with bigger freezer facilities, if we are receiving a certain quantity of 
butter weekly we do not want to take the market risk on all of it, and if the 
/man in the Maritimes requires one car of it we will sell that spot butter for 
| November delivery and it is actually carried in our warehouse; and the spread 
between the spot market and the future price contains approximately the charge 
a storage and the extra charges. Now that is a more advantageous trade for us 
than selling a car of spot butter because we might have three months cold storage 
| pc equivalent to about 11 cents on a box—do you follow? 


3 Mr. Lesace: Yes. 


_ Mr. McLean: Therefore it may be a good trade for us with a big purchaser, 
with big receipts of butter. But, as I say, it could be bought and go through our 
firm without our knowing who is buying it. I do not know whether we have 
made our point very clear regarding the creamery who don’t want to hold 

of their own butter. If you had a creamery and you were manufacturing 
i 000,000 pounds of butter per year and you had a distributive outlet for 
1,000 000 pounds of butter per year, and, let us say, you have built up a name 
tor your butter, for a certain quality of butter—it might be solids 1-5 per cent, 
d they appreciated that quality; then, if you bought : a ear of butter from some 
Other firm which might have a score of 9. “5, your customers would not like it so 
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7 


to take the risk out of it; and then, because I see that I can distribute all of my 
own make I arrange to go ahead and sell what I have been holding by way of 
hedge. It is protection against requirements, or against a mark-up. i 
Mr, Lesage: And this Maritime distributor will get his carload if he 
needs it? * 
Mr. McLean: If he needs it. 
Mr. Lesage: In November? 
Mr. McLean: That is right. 
Mr. Lesace: From you? 
Mr. McLean: No.” “te ¥ 
Mr. Lesace: You bought it for him? % 
Mr. McLean: It depends on what our net position is, Mr. Lesage. We 
might buy 100 cars and we might sell 50, to a man who wanted it, with a result 
that our net position is 50. Therefore, we hold in the Canadian Commodity 
Clearing Association 50 contracts, and they balance their longs and their shorts. | 
In other words, if they bought 100 and sold 50, our net is 50 boxes, therefore 
we have to deliver 50 boxes to the Commodity Clearing Association to offset those 
against the other side of the picture. There is a matter of a 50-box difference, do 
you follow that? Therefore, we deliver to the ultimate buyer. - 
Mr. Lusace: All of these operations are not taken into aecount on the 
balance sheet? eS | 
Mr. McLean: Yes, for buying and selling. If you look at our position as it 
was at the end of the period. i’ 
Mr. Monet: That will be explained later. 
Mr. Lusace: All right. a 
Mr. Fieminc: Is the function of the clearing association to make sure that 
there is not a short over-all position? ; 
Mr. McLean: There cannot be, Mr. Fleming. 
Mr. Fieminc: I mean is that one of the particular functions of the clearing 
association? .. 
Mr. McLean: You might say the clearing association handles the money 
in connection with the transaction. .. 
Mr. Freminc: And there is also a balancing of contracts? 
Mr. McLxuan: Yes, they balance the shorts and the longs. 


Mr. Fiemrinc: And are they daily balances? ; | 


+> | 


Mr. McLean: Oh, definitely. 4 
Mr. Fiemine: You mean. that all transactions have to be balanced out’ 


1 


each day? : 

Mr. McLean: In Montreal the commodity exchange clears its business by 
quarter to one. Everyone with a position has to balance their points account 
on every fluctuation of the market daily before 3 o'clock, before the bank closes; 
and our firm, Lovell and Christmas, has to balance that day. ~. 


i} 


4 
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Mr. Fremina: And all the other commodity exchanges in Canada have a 
_ similar clearing association? 
: Mr. McLuan: There is only one Canadian Commodity Exchange in Canada. 
rd Mr. Fiemina: I thought we were told there were public exchanges in other 
cities? 
Mr. McLean: I think that is in Semicon with the co-operatives. There 
i. is only one Canadian Commodity Exchange. I do not know of any other. 


Mr. Fiemine: We were told that there were other commodity exchanges 
than the one in Montreal. I think one of the witnesses told us there was one 
in Toronto. 
Mr. McLean: There might be, Mr. Fleming. I do not know where it is. 


Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. Freeman, in the evidence you gave a moment ago 
you put the question, “who would be interested in buying futures contracts’ 
and you gave as an example a creamery as one who would be interested in buying 
say a November futures contract. Is it not a fact that speculators might be 
_ interested in buying futures contracts? 


Mr. McLean: I would say, yes, Mr. Monet; but I cannot go by our own 
experience, our own position. 


Mr. Monet: I know. 


Mr. McLean: I would not want to make a definite statement that there 
was no commodity speculative interest in the butter market this year, but I 
would say that the percentage would be so small that it didn’t amount to 
~ anything. 

Mr. Moner: But, just for the information of the committee, Mr. McLean, 
do you know whether or not a speculator would be interested in buying futures 

contracts? You have given us the example of the creamery which would buy 
them to meet their potential demand should they run short of supply. 


a Mr. McLean: That is correct. 


y Mr. Moner: What about the speculator, could the speculator be interested 
| in buying futures on the commodity exchange? 


Mr. McLean: Yes. 

ie Mr. Moner: And would that not be the place where they would buy it? 
Mr. McLran: Not necessarily. 

Mr. Moner: Where could he buy it? 


Mr. McLean: He would buy spot butter any place in Canada, but the 
percentage of what you might call speculative interest—we do not have any of 
_ it—it would be so small—your point is correct, the opportunity is there. 


% 
> 


Mr. Monet: The opportunity is there, that is if he wanted to take it? 

Mr. McLean: If he wanted to risk his money. 

Mr. Monet: In other words, there would be the possibility of speculation 
a 

\? Mr. McLean: Yes, but do not direct that particularly to the commodity 

1 Be ience 

| 

| Mr. Moyer: No. 


Mr. McLean: The speculator could speculate in butter but not necessarily 
get it on the commodity exchange. 
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Mr. Moner: But the commodity exchange would make it possible for him 
to buy it? : 

Mr. McLean: That is right. 

Mr. Moner: During the year 1947, and up to date in 1948, did you sell any — 
butter futures contracts to any individual or organization not associated with 
the dairy industry? 

Mr. Freeman: No. 

Mr. Monger: You did not? 

Mr. Freeman: No. 

Mr. Moner: Would you give to the committee the amounts of the butter. 
futures contracts cleared through you in 1947 from June to December? 

Mr. Freeman: We bought 154 contracts and sold 138. 

Mr. Monet: Correct. Now I have here, Mr. Freeman, as bought in the 
month of August by your firm 26 futures; and sold, 18, is that correct? 

Mr. Freeman: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: Would you give an explanation to the members of the com- 
mittee as to the difference between your purchases and your sales for that month? 

Mr. McLean: What sort of an explanation do you want? 

Mr. Monger: Why did you purchase more that month than you sold? 

Mr. McLean: We had more buying orders than selling orders. 

Mr. Moner: I understand that this butter was not all purchased for — 
yourselves. 

Mr. McLean: No, we cleared for other people. There was more buying — 
interest than selling interest during the month of August. : 


ie Sv ets ee, =e bs 4 
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Mr. Monet: Would these purchases be purely for clients of yours or would | 
some of them be for your own company? L 
Mr. McLean: Out of that position our own company during the month in : 
question bought 5 contracts and sold 8. - 
Mr. Monet: For yourselves? : 
Mr. McLean: For our own account. a 
Mr. Moner: And the difference would be for some of your clients? 4 
Mr. McLean: Yes. ~ 7 
Mr. Menrrirr: Is that sheet available, Mr. Monet? ‘a 
Mr. Moner: You are referring to this statement on futures operations? 
Mr. Merritt: Yes. 4 


Mr. Freeman: That is a statement covering our futures operations. & 
Mr. Moner: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to say that I received this too late — 
to have it mimeographed for distribution to the members this morning, but that 
can be arranged to make it available to them this afternoon. a 


The CHairMAN: That is what, a report of holdings? + 
Mr. Monet: It is a report of transactions through the Canadian Commodity _ | 
Exchange. It could be filed later. 
Mr. Homvr#: It is not in this Exhibit? 3 
Mr. Monet: No, it is not in Exhibit 61. - 

ne ae Maypanxk: Could it be given an exhibit number and put in some time : 
ater? = 


Mr. Moner: Yes, I would do that. That will be Exhibit 62. 
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Mr. Fiemine: Would that not be Exhibit 61? , 

Mr. Mower: Exhibit 61, is the answers to the questionnaire. 

The CuarrMan: This will be Exhibit 62. : | 

Mr. Monet: It is a summary of the butter contracts dealt with by this y 
company through the Canadian Commodity Clearing Association. Now, /@ 
Mr. Freeman, for the month of October I see that you purchased 53 and sold 
40 contracts? i 

Mr. Freeman: That is correct. 

Mr. Moner: And the same explanation applies in that case, I presume. 

Mr. Freeman: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: And in November I see that you bought 13 and sold 25? 

Mr. Freeman: Right. 

Mr. Monet: And I see that for the month of October you purchased 8 more 
contracts than you sold, was butter production increasing at that time or 
decreasing? 

Mr. McLuan: The explanation of that, Mr. Monet, would be that during 
the month of August as a-clearing member we were not buying or selling any 
of this butter for our own firm, we were acting on behalf of other clients or — 
purchasers. 4 

Mr. Monet: Quite. t 

Mr. McLmran: As that statement indicates, we were doing more buying . 
than selling in that particular period to the extent of 8 contracts. s 

Mr. Monet: Why was that, why did you do more buying than selling; do a 
you mean that you had more requests to buy than you had to sell? ¢ 

Mr. McLean: Yes. : 

Mr. Monet: Was the price lower at the time? = 

Mr. McLzan: In the month of August the market was more or less 
stationary until—let us see, the middle of the month. x 

Mr. Monet: What about October, Mr. McLean, where you purchased 53 — 
and sold 40; would the same explanation apply? i 

Mr. McLean: Yes, 13 contracts. I remember the October butter market 
very well. The butter market dropped 5 cents a pound in two weeks, from — 
October 10 until—let us see—October 26. 

Mr. Monet: So you had more orders to buy than you had to sell? 

Mr. McLean: That is the way it turned out. ‘ 

Mr. Monet: What was the price of butter in November? 

Mr. McLean: The butter market in November advanced considerably from 
the low of the month before. The low in the month of October was at 56 cents. 

Mr. Monet: All right, but I see by the figures indicated here that in the 
month of November you purchased 13 futures and sold 25? : 

Mr. McLran:; That is correct. May I explain this to you? ; 

Mr. Monet: I would like to have you give me an explanation of it. ; 

Mr. McLean: You see on the sold side, part of the commitments would 
be a liquidation of contracts on the bought side—do you follow? ; 

- Mr. Moner: Yes. ‘ 

Mr. McLean: In other words, they are not all new commitments. They 
might be liquidations of the original contracts; or, as in the example I gave 
you previously, the creamery in the Maritimes, getting enough local butter 
decides to sell the futures contracts which he has previously bought. ¥ 

Mr. Monst: In your opinion, Mr. Freeman, as a membrer of the Commodity 
Exchange Clearing Association, would the buying of futures contracts without 
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Z trade requirements tend to advance prices? I would like to have this made 
very clear. 


Mr. Cimaver: Would you repeat the question? 

Mr. Monet: Would the buying of futures contracts without trade require-. 
ments tend to advance prices 

Mr. McLean: May I answer that, Mr. Monet. 

Mr. Moner: Yes. 


Mr. McLean: As Mr. Freeman said previously, it became quite apparent 
in the month of September that we were not going to produce sufficient butter 
_ to look after our requirements. If there had been a small speculative interest 
_ in the butter market with the level of prices getting up even close to 60 cents 
_ it is my opinion that the speculative interest if any, would have been out of 
_ the market; the speculative interest would not have participated in the butter 
market above 60 cents, providing there had been any speculative interest. My 
- opinion is that it was buying against actual requirements that put this butter 
market up. 

Mr. Maypanx: Well, as a matter of fact, any purchase has a tendency 
to put the price up? 

Mr. McLean: Not necessarily, Mr. Maybank. Might I answer it this way: 
In a market such as butter it must find its true level according to supply and 
demand. A certain interest might shove the butter market up a quarter, three- 
eights or half a cent but during a period of weeks when that buying interest 
is out it must find its own level. 


4 Mr. Mayzanx: Well, take a demand for one pound. 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 
s Mr. Maysank: You would not expect the purchase of one pound of butter 


_ to raise the price? 

; Mr. McLean: No. 
Mr. Mayzanx: If 1,000 pounds, probably the answer is the same; correct? 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 


B Mr. Maysanx: But with 1,000,000 pounds purchased, the answer is stil] 
_ the same? 


et he 


Mr. McLean: I can give you the answer to what you are driving at. 

3 Mr. Maypanx: What I-am driving at is just to get an answer to that 
3 question; now, change the figure to 1,090,000 pounds, is your answer still the 
_ Same as it was for one pound? 

m Mr. McLean: My answer, Mr. Maybank, to cover that is. the buying 
~ interest which brought about this big advance in the butter market was caused 
_ by the Canadian consumer consuming on the average 3,000,900 pounds of 
butter. 5 mala 

je)0 CO Mr. Maysanx: That is not an answer to my question. My question was 
a whether there would be any tendency one way or another in the purchase of 
~ 1,000,000 pounds of butter; does that tend to put the market up in itself; is 
_ there a tendency that way? 

= Mr. McLexan: Yes. 


3 Mr. Maypanx: At what point, between one pound and 1,000,000 pounds, 
: does the tendency come into the picture? I now recall my first proposition, 
_ which was this: does not any purchase tend, in however infinitismal a fashion, 
does it not tend in the direction of upping prices? 

Mr. McLean: I do not see that, myself. 


~~ Mr. Maysanx: You do not; but it does occur, in your opinion, at the point 
_ 1,000,000? 
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Mr. McLean: I will give you an example, and I have seen this happen, 
to my regret. During the summer, we have purchased 2,000 boxes of butter — 
from the Canadian Commodity Exchange, for argument’s sake, at 52 cents. 
We had bought all we wanted, and the butter market sold at 51 cents in a matter 
of five minutes. 
Mr. Maypank: I think you are confusing the meaning of the words, “to tend,” 
‘n an economic sense and the actual happening. Well, it need not be pursued. 
Mr. McLean: If there were more buying interests than sellling interests on 
any market, the tendency would be for the market to advance. 
Mr. Maypanx: Do you not mean that is the case, the market will advance, 
that is the difference? 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 
Mr. Maypanx: You may have a tendency for a | 
in a fact, is that not so? 
Mr. McLean: I would say that is close to being correct. 
Mr. Winters: Then, getting back to Mr. Monet’s question, considering the 
brokerage operations, that people holding stocks of butter tend to put the 
market up, the answer would be yes? 
Mr. Homutu: Is there such a thing on the market as short selling? 
Mr. McLean: The opportunity is there. Of course, anybody who did any 
short selling this year would have made an awful mistake. 
Mr. Winters; Would you not say, in answer to Mr. Monet’s question, that 


the answer would be yes, that brokerage operations tend to put the price of | 


butter up? 

Mr. McLean: No, I would not agree to that. 

Mr. Writers: It would seem, on the face of what you have said here, that 
might be the answer that one would normally deduce. 

Mr. McLean: My answer to the question was, if there were more buying 
interests than selling interests in any market, the tendency would be for the 


ong time before it results 
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price to go up. 
The CuairMAN: If there are a lot more buyers than there is supply, naturally — 
the price does go up?) bs 
Mr. McLean: Yes. a 
The CHamrMAN: That is what you are saying? 
Mr. McLean: Yes. : ; 
Mr. Wryrers: There has to be buying before there can be selling? " 


utter market is there an incentive — 


Mr. MacInnis: At what point in the b 
tive than the supply, or when the — 


for speculation, when the demand is more ac 
demand is less? 

Mr. McLean: May I ask you, please, to ask me that question again? 

Mr. MacInnis: I think you said, in answer to Mr. Monet, there was some — 


speculative buying? 

Mr. McLean: No, I do not think I 
been, but very little. From our own experience on 
Exchange, we did not have any part of it. 

Mr. MacInnis: I may be wrong, but I thought your answer was 


was some but not very much. 

Mr. McLean: There might have been, but if there was the percentage was — 
very small. For the benefit of the record, please, quote me correctly. So far 
as the transactions of Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Limited on the Canadian — 


Commodity Exchange, Incorporated, are concerned, we did not have an} 
speculative buying interest. F 


le 


= 


said that. I said there might have. 
the Canadian Commodity _ 


that there 


ae 
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Mr. MacInnis: Then, what kind of butter market would provide an incentive 
- for speculation? 


3 Mr. McLran: Any kind of market where the buyer figured that there was 
> a profit. 
3 _ Mr. MacInnis: That would be a rising market? 
Mr. McLean: Not necessarily, it could be a dropping market, because if 
+. MS market dropped to a point he might figure there might be a nickel here, some 
place. 
Mr. MacInnis: Is not the nickel more likely to be there during a rising 
market, for the speculator? 
Mr. McLean: No. 
Mr. Fiemrne: It depends on how far it has gone. 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 


Mr. Freeman: And it depends on the price, in relation to the supply and 
_ demand. 


Mr. Winters: You say you had no speculative interest in buying butter. 
Mr. McLean: No. Surprising? 


- 
i 
| ie 
> 
a 
t 
‘ Mr. Winters: No, I am just trying to keep an open mind on the subject. 
x 
ih 
* 
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What was your main interest? 


Mr. McLean: A dealer interest, a distributor interest of people who eat 
_ and sleep butter fifty-two weeks of the year. 
Mr. McCvussrn: Do you mean to tell me you had no speculative interest 
when, in November, 1946, you bought 2,000 some odd pounds, while in November, 
1947, you bought 476,000 pounds? 
; Mr. McLean: The answer to that is that during 1946 we were under govern- 
_ Ment control. We were not free to move as we saw fit. We were, in 1947, as 
_ from June 9—I believe that is the correct date. At that point, we decided to 

get back into our original position in the butter industry. If you compare our 
_ figures for 1939 and 1940 to our figures today, they are not out of line. 
i? The CHairman: Counsel will be going into that. 
. Mr. McCussin: Very well, I will drop it then. 
RS The Cuarrman: All right, Mr. Monet. 
* Mr. Moner: Turning to exhibit 61, Mr. Freeman, I should like you to turn 
% to statement 2. In the first column, which is headed, “sales”—I am not talking 
_ about the column headed, “Year ended 31st March’”—in the first column entitled, 
_ “sales” for the year 1948, your total sales were $2,729,078.12; is that correct? 
2 That figure is for the eleven months ending 28th of February, 1948? 

Mr. FreeMAN: That is right. 


4 Mr. Monet: I understand your fiscal year ends on March 31? 
PY Mr. Freeman: That is right. 
‘3 Mr. Moner: It is for that reason you have only eleven months reported 


in column one? 

2 Mr. Freeman: Well, this statement was made up before—we are not out 
Ly March, yet. 

lq Mr. Monet: I know, it is just for eleven months? 

Mr. Freeman: Just for eleven months. 

a Mr. Monet: If you compare this amount of $2,729,078.12 with your biggest 
year from 1939 to 1947, which, I take it, was 1942—is that right? 

Mr. Freeman: 1942, that is right. 

__Mr. Moner: Where the total sales were $1,465,655.71? 

Mr. Freeman: That is right. 
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Mr. Moyet: So, your sales for the current fiscal year are practically double 


the heaviest sales you ever had between 1939 and 1947? 

Mr. Freeman: Yes, so is the price of butter. 

Mr. Fueminc: These are dollar sales of which you are speaking now? 

Mr, Freeman: Dollar sales. 

Mr. Fuemine: Have you the quantity? 

Mr. Moner: Not there, it is on a later sheet. IT want to draw your atten- 
tion now to the amount in the last column for this period of eleven months 
ending the 28th of February, 1948. You give, as the net departmental profit 
before taxes on income, $113,934.42—this is on statement 2? 

Mr. Freeman: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Moner: That would represent your profits for the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Freeman: For the eleven months ending February 28. 

Mr. Monet: In other words, your fiscal year is not yet complete? 

Mr. Freeman: Not yet complete. 

Mr. Monet: For the first eleven months, this amount represents your profit? 


Mr. Freeman: On butter, yes. 
Mr. Monet: I also wish to point out to you that, in the last column, there 
were five months out of the previous ten months in which you had a loss? 


Mr. Freeman: That is right. 


Mr. McCussin: Five years. 
Mr. Monnr: Pardon me, five years. The largest amount of profit made 
between 1939 and 1947 was in the year 1941, $27,568.02; is that correct? 


Mr. Freeman: That is correct. 3 

Mr. Monet: In this statement 2, the second page of this statement, you 
have administrative and selling expenses listed and would you tell the members 
of the committee how you break that down? It amounts to $34,910.12 for the 
current fiscal year. How do you arrive at that amount? 

Mr. Freeman: That item of $34,910.12 represents a percentage, as between 
our butter and cheese accounts for administrative and selling expenses, that is, 
the expenses we cannot trace directly to either commodity or the expenses that 
are interlocking. We charge them on a percentage basis to the department. 

Mr. Moner: What basis do you use, Mr. Freeman, in making the charge 


against. butter and cheese? 


Mr. Freeman: 40 per cent to butter; that is the basis we have had since * 


before the war. 
Mr: Lusacr: 40 per cent to butter and 60 per cent to cheese? 
Mr. Freeman: That is right. 
Mr. Lesace: What was the relative volume of your operations for butter 
and cheese during the last eleven months? : 


Mr. Freeman: I do not have that information here, Mr. Lesage, but as it 4 


turns out for this year our 40 per ‘cent is conservative, as for butter in relation — 


to cheese. We think it is a bit low. 
Mr. Lesace: This year, yes, you are making a profit; but in 1947? 
Mr. Freeman: What was it in 1947? 


Mr. Lesacze: What was the volume of cheese you handled. We have the | 


volume of butter? 
Mr. Freeman: I have not got the cheese figures here. 


Mr. Lesacu: Could we have them? Mr. Monet, that is what I should like . 


to have, the volume of cheese handled in 1946 and 1947, in dollars and pounds, 
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and the net departmental profits before taxes on income for the years 1939 
to 1947. 


Mr. Monger: Would you repeat that? 


Mr. Lesace: I should like the departmental profit and loss before taxes on 
income for cheese from 1939 to 1947 and also for the first eleven months of 1948. 


, Mr. McIxan: Is this not getting away from the point in question? Is not 
_ the purpose of this to reveal our butter operations? 


Mr. Monet: I must say, in all fairness to the witnesses, they were requested 
_ to give information only as to their butter operations. I understand that, on 
_ this statement which has come to hand just a short time ago, this firm does 
interlock cheese and butter operations. 
' Mr. Lusage: This firm has a double operation in cheese and butter. They 
are charging expenses on the set basis of 40 to 60 per cent. I think it would 
_ be proper to have those figures. 
os Mr. McLean: I believe I can answer this question for you. This division 
is approved by our auditors, Riddell, Stead, Graham and. Hutchison, and also 
approved by our parent company in London as an equitable distribution of 
_ administrative expenses, which they accept. 


aa 


: Mr. Lesace: I am not an auditor. 


& Mr. Winters: Did your total administrative expenses go up anything like 
‘i 1 . . . 

the relationship shown here between 1947 and 1948, or does that just bear a 
relationship between butter and cheese? 


* Mr. Freeman: The relationship is constant. We have the administrative 
‘Selling expenses from 1939 to 1947 here, that is on a 40 per cent basis. 


_ Mr. Lesage: I do not see what objection you would have to this? 
2 


‘ The Cuarrman: I do not appreciate the point. The significant thing to 
me is the $113,000 which is almost double the profit in the years 1940 to 1944. 
it seems to me that is the significant thing. How can these administrative 
expenses of $34,000 help us very much? 

, Mr. Lesacr: I am not insisting on that, Mr. Chairman. What I should 
Jike to have is the relative volume of the cheese transactions, for the same years 
as we have for butter, in order to make a comparison. For instance, I assume 
that the transactions in cheese during the war years and up to 1946, were much 
higher than they are now, and the ratio was 40 to 60 per cent between butter 
and cheese then. It is a constant figure. Now, this year, for the first eleven 
‘Months, the transactions in butter were much higher than they were in cheese. 

~ Mr. McLean: Do you feel the 40 per cent is too low? If so, it would make 

our position very much better? 


~ 


: Mr. Lesage: I do not have to render any judgment on that. I want the 
facts. I do not say it is too low. I do not have the figures. I will have an idea 
When I have the figures. I submit it is an important point. 

_ Mr. Fremine: Mr. Chairman, the basis of the suggestion made by 
Mr. Lesage now is that the 40 per cent may not be an adequate share of the 
‘Overhead to charge against butter in view of the fact butter operations, in 
elation to cheese operations, have probably expanded very greatly in the last 
year. Now, the effect of that, of course, would be to increase the figure of 
$34,910 and to reduce the figure of $113,000, the net departmental profit. 
Mr. Lesage: Or, for the previous years, to decrease the administrative 
‘Selling expenses in the butter department and increase the profit. The only way 
to ascertain the facts is to have the figures. 

Mr. McLean: We have revealed the figures, and our accountants and 
uditors seem to be of the opinion that percentage is still, let us say, approxi- 
ately right. 
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Mr. Lasace: Is there any objection to giving us the volume in pounds and 
dollars of your cheese operations for the years 1939 to 1947? I do not see how 
there could be any objection to it. 4 

Mr. McLean: There is no objection. If it is important to you, we will get — 
the information for you. i 

Mr. Lesage: Perhaps I am wrong, but I think it is. 4 

The Cuamrman: I believe the significant fact is what has already been © 
shown on this sheet, the significantly large profit for this year. It seems to me ~ 
that is the figure in which we ought to be interested. It may be that the © 


disclosure of the information for which you have asked might add to that a 
little or decrease it. 

Mr. Lesage: Decrease it, but it is not so much the present fiscal year as 
the previous years in which I am interested. I know and everybody knows that — 
the volume of cheese transactions during the war years was very high, while the 
volume of butter transactions was low. ; - 

The CHamrMAN: You can give us that information? 


Mr. McLean: Yes. 
Mr. Lusace: Could you give it to us this afternoon? | 
Mr. McLzan: I could not say when; we will do it as fast as we can. We 
will have to telephone Montreal. We do not keep volume records. 
Mr. Lesace: Of your cheese transactions? 
Mr. McLean: No. 
Mr. Lesace: How is that? 3 
Mr. McLean: Most of these figures relating to volume which we filed for 
you, we do not keep those ourselves. £ 
Mr. Lesace: You say it has been checked by your auditors. If it has been — 
checked by your auditors, they took the figures from some place? 3 
Mr. McLean: I do not know what way they checked it, but they approved — 
our balance sheet in every shape and form. Now, it might be possible that they — 
have that, I do not know; but with regard to getting all these volume figures 
for cheese for the period for which you have asked, we do not have them. We 
do not keep that record, but certainly we will gladly get them for you as quickly — 
as possible. I do not know how long it will take. We worked night and day | 
to get these volume figures on butter for you and we were glad to do it. However, — 
I would not want to make a guess as to how long it would take. ba 
Mr. Homvutn: If it is really important they have no alternative except to. 
do it, but I can easily understand that, for anyone who does not keep volume 
figures, it is tremendously difficult to go back and try and figure it out. a 
Mr. Lesace; You have two departments, butter and cheese; is that correct? 
Mr. McLean: And the cold storage. it 
Mr. Lesace: Do you have your figures on the cold storage separate from 
the others? e 
Mr. FreeMan: Yes. es 
‘Mr. Lesace: So you have, for each year, the total volume of your sales in 
your balance sheet? a 
Mr. Freeman: The dollar value. - 
Mr. Lusace: If you subtract the amount which is shown in the first column 
of statement 2 for each year, which is.for butter, you will have the dollar value 
for cheese? 
Mr. McLean: That is correct. 
Mr. Legace: Can you give me the dollar value? 
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__. Mr. Freeman: The dollar value basis, we can give you that information 
_ this afternoon. 

: Mr. McLean: From the poundage standpoint, we do not keep that record. - 
Mr. Lesace: But from the dollar value standpoint? 

Mr. FreeMAN: We can get that almost immediately. 

Mr. Fiemine: Was this pro rating of administrative expenses as between 


cheese and butter on a 60-40 basis established originally on the basis of volume 
or dollar value? 


a 


Mr. Freeman: All factors were taken into consideration. You get your 
_ dollars and volume—we worked on this for many years. It was a bit of a hobby 
with us, and we think we have it. There are so many factors of which the 
layman cannot think, which enter into this. When you store butter and cheese, 
you store cheese at a temperature of 45 and you store butter at a temperature 
_ of zero. We wish somebody would tell us how much more it costs to put a 
_ temperature of zero into a room than put a temperature of 45 into a room. We 
have turned these figures around and around, and, after many years of experience, 
40 per cent is the figure at which we arrived. 
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i Mr. Homutu: When cheese and butter were both controlled by the govern- 
4 


_ ment and the price set by the government, the government accepted that basis 
§ of 40-60? 


7 Mr. FREEMAN: Yes, that is right. 
& Mr. Lusacu: I am not the government. 
& Mr. Homvuru: You are part of it. 
ve Mr. Lesacr: No, I am a member of the House of Commons. 
BA Mr. FLemine: Not supporting it now? 
: Mr. Lesage: Maybe I am supporting it. 
$ Mr. Fremrinc: Could you tell us the year in which you arrived at this 40-60 


basis? How long has it been in effect? 
Mr. Freeman: For over fifteen years. 


E Mr. Winters: I have a question there. If this administrative and selling 
_ expense for butter is 40 per cent, the total, then, for the year 1948, would be 
_ approximately $87,000; would that be right, for butter and cheese, and the 
corresponding figure for the whole year of 1947 would be $48,000, that is almost 
‘double? How would you account for such a big increase in administrative 
expense? 
4 Mr. Freeman: I cannot quite account for that, but referring back you will 
~ notice in 1940, the administrative and selling expense was $30,000; in 1942 it 
_ was $30,000; and for this year it is $35,000—that reflects the increased cost. 
- Well, that figure was so low for the previous year— I can’t quite tell you at 
_ the moment. 
- Mr. McLean: Possibly part of the explanation, if you refer to 1944 and 
_ 1945; that was when we were under control and the volume of butter that we 
_ handled was low in relationship to the year 1940 and the year 1947—and in 1946 
_ and 1945 to a lesser extent. The 1944 volume of butter we handled was less than 
1947; therefore, cheese had to take up a larger portion of administrative expense. 
As that what you want? ; 
Mr. Lesace: It is 60? 
Mr. Freeman: Yes, always 60. 


Mr. Winters: Quite a few of these items that go into administration and 

‘Selling expense are substantially fixed charges or of that nature. I do not quite 

see how you go from $48,000 in 1947 to what will be over $87,000 for the follow- 
i year. It will almost double. I would like to know how that arises. 
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The CHairMan: Where do you get that $48,000 item? 3 
Mr. Winters: I was interpolating. It was $19,000 in 1947, and that was 4 
40 per cent of the total, that would be roughly $48,000. ae Rat 
The CHAIRMAN: That is right. ~ 
Mr. McLean: We made one mistake. We didn’t mean to. That 64 per © 
cent there is administrative expense, except snterest. Our interest charged is based 
on the amount of money tied up in each commodity. We can’t split that. We over- — 
looked that, I am sorry; therefore, in a year such as this, with butter at a high = 


inventory the interest cost in carrying that product, 


level of price and a high 1 : 
which is direct expense to butter—that possibly accounts for part of that, because — 


interest is a big expense with us. 

Mr. Winters: Have you increased salaries and wages paid this year? 

Mr. McLean: No. 

Mr. McInnis: The greater the volume of business you did the greater your — 
relative expense would be, and apparently during the current calendar year — 
you had almost four times as much as in the calendar year 1947. 

Mr. McCvussin: What kind of investments did you have? You mentioned 
loss on investments? 

Mr. McLean: These are the details of our administrative and af 
expenses. We had no losses on investments. 

Mr. McCusprn: You mention it there. 

Mr. McLean: There is no interest charged against it. 

Mr. Fupminc: This is a sort of formula? 

Mr. Freeman: That is a form, yes. 

Mr. Fuemine: I said, it is a formula. 

Mr. Freeman: That is taken right off the balance sheet. 

Mr. Lesace: Did you get an answer to your question? 

The Cuarrman: What is that? 

Mr. MacInnis: I don’t know. I asked a question and IT made an observation. — 

Mr. Lesacu: Yes, and you said something about volume. 7 

Mr. MacInnis: Unless it can be accounted for by the increase in the volume — 
of business I cannot see how all the expenses, such as direct expense of the type 
of labour—I cannot see that there has been so large an increase in labour costs — 

eee material costs; labour is up about 80 per cent compared with the year — 
Mr. MacInnis: Yes, but compared to the year 1947? 
Mr. Maypanx: That volume increased about three times. 
Mr. Winters: That is in dollar volume. 
Mr. Maypank: Oh, I see; that is money volume. 
Mr. McLean: If you refer to our poundage volume—~— . 
Mr. Monet: That would be on page 4. ; 
The CuairMan: I think Mr. MacInnis’ question might be answered. It is a — 
proper question. Can you tell us how you arrive at that imcrease in expenses? — 
That is perhaps the most direct way of getting at just what the expenses “ 
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- Could you give us an idea of that? 
Mr. Moner: You might explain that by making a comparison between 1947 

and let us say 1941. Would you give us an explanation of the difference betweer 3 
those two years? 
The CHarrMan: Yes. a 

Mr. Monet: Of course, the last fiscal year has not completed yet, there | 

will be another month to be added to that. . | 
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\ Mr. Homuru: How was your volume? You could answer the question very 

imply, what was your volume poundage of butter as compared with the year 
erore ! 

— Mr. McLean: Approximately double. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: Were are your figures on this statement? 

¢ Mr, Monet: That is on the statement before you, Mr. Fleming. 

' The Cuarrman: Volume would not necessarily explain it. It might. 

| assem Volume would explain it as far as cartage, weighing, wrapping, 
ooperage supplies, wire and everything of that kind used in handling butter 

lis concerned. 


_ Mr. Lesace: If you haven’t got it for the fiscal year you would have it for 
the calendar year. 


_ Mr. Moner: Pardon me, if you just take out the first three months, for ) 
stance. 
~ Mr. Lesacr: Oh yes. 


_ Mr. Moner: We will ask that of one of the witnesses. We know the current 
iscal year for them has not yet ended but we might have it for the calendar 
| Mr. Freeman: The volume of butter is double. 

~ The Cuarrman: Your paper and all that sort of thing too. 
% Be Mr. FrReeMAN: Your direct butter expense would increase accordingly. 


The Cuarrman: As Mr. Homuth says, it should not be difficult for you to 


swer; obviously, if there were an increase in volume it would apply to costs, 
t you tell us that now? 


: Mr. Moner: Could you give us the same information as to the difference 


etween 1947 and 1948? 
Mr. Freeman: That is, direct expense? 


_ Mr. McLean: I can tell you, gentlemen ; We can give you the exact detail 
ve ing these different headings for the two years in question, if you wish. 
Ye would have to get it from the office. 


_ Mr. Fremine: Are you going to prepare that information on the same basis 
his statement too, because it is going to be difficult to follow it otherwise. I 
just making a rough calculation here and it seems to me the volume is more 
an double. If you will look at those figures, the third column on page 4, in the 
ms of your fiscal year, I think you will find it is more than double—1947 
er 1946. I think you will find the fiscal year ending the 31st of March, 1947, 
is roughly to 2,500,000.- 
The Cuarrman: Yes. 


Mr. Fremine: And the eleven months from April 1, 1947, to February 29, 


went about 6,000,000, so the increase is something like 2-4 times rather 
wice, - 


~ Mr. Mayzanx: May I ask a few questions on these words that are down 

lere under direct expense: The first is labour, I presume that refers to pay- 
Ss paid to your own employees? 

Mr. Freeman: That is right. 

_ Mr. McLean: Warehouse labour. 


Mr. Maypanx: What you pay your own employees, that is all I am 
ted in. . 
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Mr. Maysanx: Cartage is the payment of an amount of money to som 
body else? oe 
Mr. FREEMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Maypank: Weighing is money you pay out? 
Mr. Freeman: Right. 


‘ 
Mr. Maypanx: Then what about wrappers, you buy them? 2 
Mr. Freeman: Right. £ 
Mr. Maysanx: Coopering supplies, wire, the same? € 


Mr. FreeMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Maypanx: Cold storage expenses on stock, is sometimes a paym 1 
which is made to yourselves? : 
* 


Mr. Freeman: That is right. + 
Mr. Maypanx: And sometimes a payment made to another cold stor 
or, is that latter statement correct? © Es 
Mr. Freeman: Mostly to ourselves. ? 


Mr. Mayspank: You do not use some other public storage to any gr 
extent? cg 
Mr. Freeman: We said a few moments ago that it was 85 per cent our ow 


storage. ty 
Mr. Maysanx: It is 85 per cent your own storage? 3 
Mr. Freeman: Yes. ; 

F 


Mr. Maypanx: And have cold storage rates gone up during the year? t 
Mr. Freeman: That is right, they have gone up. : 4 
Mr. Mayspanx: Can you give us offhand the proportion of increase? — 
you cannot say that offhand you might answer it later. 4 
Mr. Freeman: Yes. 
Mr. McLean: About 10 per cent. 
Mr. Maypanx: About 10 per cent? 
Mr. McLean: Yes. ye 
Mr. Maypanx: Depreciation on machinery, now machinery speaking gene 
ally is fully depreciated in seven or eight years, your kind of machinery? 
Mr. Freeman: It is not on our refrigerator machinery, just our butt 
printing machinery on which the depreciation is very low. pe 
Mr. Maypanx: I was speaking more particularly of the purchase of al 
new machinery in one year with respect to which a depreciation would on 
begin to appear in the next year? 4 
Mr. Freeman: No. 4 
Mr. Mayzpank: No new machinery? — 
Mr. Freeman: No. = 
Mr. Maypanx: Then the depreciation on machinery which you show 
1947 to March 31, will be just the same as what you show proportionately ! 
es 


the first eleven months of the current fiscal year? . ry 
P = 
Mr. Freeman: Yes sir. cs 


Mr. Maypanx: So there is no change in depreciation? 
Mr. Freeman: No sir. 


cl 
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. Freeman: The volume is higher. 

r. Maybank: Yes. 

. FREEMAN: We have a larger stock of higher value. 

. Maypanx: And it is insured by the dollar, not the pound? 

. Freeman: It is insured by the dollar. 

r. Maypanx: That is all right. I just wanted to get this statement on 
he record so we would be better able to appreciate what we had before us. 


The Cuairman: This figure of $15,888.33, represents your maximum - 


xpense? You have explained the figure. Anything that you show us now would 
ot increase at that figure? 


Mr. McLuan: Certainly not. 
_ The Cuarmman: But don’t you want to change the ultimate showing of net 
Tofit before taxes on income, $313,000? 
Mr. Freeman: No. 
_ Mr. Irvine: Is it customary on a balance sheet to have one statement for all 
hases of the business? 
_ Mr. Freeman: On the balance sheet? 
Mr. Irvine: Yes. 
_ Mr. Freeman: Altogether. 
__ Mr. Irvine: Then it would seem to me that your cold storage would have 
yme significance, you might make a very high profit on your butter and your 
old storage would show as an expense to the company. 


Mr. Freeman: Of course, so far as the cold storage department is concerned, 
1e butter revenue is derived either from butter stored by Lovell and Christmas, 
r from butter stored on the account of Lovell and Christmas’s customers. 

~ Mr. Fremine: May I ask you what method of refrigeration you use in 
our plant? 

Mr. Freeman: Air circulation. 

__Mr. Fiemine: How do you refrigerate the air? 

_ Mr. Freeman: Ammonia compressors. 


~ Mr. Fiemrnc: I was wondering about the 10 per cent increase in your cost 
‘operating your refrigeration plant during the year, how did that come about— 
‘Dour or materials? 

| Mr, Freeman: I would say, Mr. Fleming, that the cost of everything has 
pen going up like that. (raising hands and indicating) 

| Mr. Fuemrne: Probably on both labour and materials then. 

le Mr. Freeman: Everything, yes. . 

| Mr. Irvinz: Now, the items under your administrative and selling expenses, 
‘ere are a couple of items here on which I would like to have an explanation, 
though I do not think it affects it very much. What do you mean by salary 
ivings, etc.? 

| Mr. Freeman: That does not enter into the figures at all. That is an 
commodation we give the members of our staff. They take out insurance on 
eir own lives and we have nothing to do with it other than to help them 
hance it. 

| Mr. Irvine: Do you pay a certain amount of the premium for them? 

Mr. Freeman: No, we suggest an accommodation to them. 

Mr. Fupminc: You lend them the money? 


Mr. Freeman: We lend them the money. 
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Mr. Irvine: What do you mean by loss on investments? How can you 
oe 4 loss on an investment to an expense account—don’t you just show it as 
a loss? - 
Mr. Freeman: In the figures you have before you there are no losses on 
investments. 4 
Mr. Irvine: If there had been it would have been shown there? F 
Mr. Freeman: I do not know. It would depend on the nature of the loss 


Mr. Irvine: I am just asking for information. z 


Mr. Homuts: You would not deduct it twice from your financial statement. 
Mr. FreeMAN: Oh, no. ; : 
Mr. Homuru: It would be a nice thing if one could. t 


and selling expense. i 

The Cuamman: Gentlemen, there is something which I should have men. 
tioned earlier. On Friday, Mr. Johnston told me that it would not be possible fos 
him to be here this week and he asked me if it would be all right to have Mr 
Low take his place. I told him, of course, that any member of the House 0: 
Commons has the right to come into any committee, and Mr. Low is here this 
morning. I am sure we are all very happy to have him here, and apart from the 
question of the right to vote I should not think there would be any difficulty. Mr 
Johnston has been a very assiduous member and he is being vicariously repre: 
sented this morning by Mr. Low. I do not think that Mr. Low would want t 
be here without wanting to take part in our deliberations, so I thought I wouk 
just mention his presence because I think he was about to ask a question, ane 
I wonder if that would be agreeable to the committee. 4 


Mr. Fueminc: I think he should have all rights of members of the commit 


Mr. Freminc: As I said, this is a formula used in arriving at administrative 


tee except the right to vote. - = 
Mr. MacInnis: I suggest that he have all the rights of the committee, excep 
the right to vote. . 


Mr. Irvine: Of course, we cannot give him that. 3 
Mr. Maypank: Mr. Chairman, I think we are all quite willing to give tha 
recognition to Mr. Low. e 
Mr. Low: Thank you, very much- 3 


Mr. Homutu: Mr. Freeman, I do not see anywhere on this statement—o 
course, we have not the financial statement in front of.us here of your opera 
tions. I see here that your direct expenses represent the following charges 
and among other things I see, depreciation on machinery. You have been askei 
about your refrigeration machinery and you say that that was not a direc 
expense to butter. Where else would it be? It must be in here somewhere. a 
Mr. Maypank: It is not in either of these formulas. = 
Mr. Homutu: Did you say it was not? rh 
Mr. Maypank: Maybe it is all fully depreciated, is it? 7M 
Mr. Freeman: No. af 
Mr. Homurn: I just wondered if your answer was wrong with regard t 
depreciation on machinery. The fact of the matter is that would come in— yu 
refrigeration machinery would come in under that, I would think. ae 


Mr. Mayspanxk: There are compressors, aren’t there? Would it all b 
depreciated? - 
Mr. Freeman: No, they are not all depreciated. ‘ 


Mr. Homuru: I just wanted to check that answer of yours. 

Mr. Freeman: No. As to depreciation, the answer of course, as J 
Maybank says, is that the depreciation on butter was very low. That is shoy 
in the right-hand column there under direct expense. The depreciation on 0 


- 
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p Partating machinery is charged entirely under cold storage, so it is not a direct 
expense and does not apply to this. This is for butter only. 
] Mr. Maypanx: I see. In so far as the question of the depreciation of 
af ‘refrigeration machinery comes into the butter question at all it is to be found 
- in the fact that you pay yourselves a cold storage rate? 
Mr. Freeman: That is right. We pay ourselves a rate, then we take care 
of the depreciation of that machinery in cold storage statement. 


a 
q Mr. Lesace: It is in your cold storage statement? 
Mr. Maypank: And if you were giving us a cheese statement it would not 
E be found in that at all? 
~ Mr. Freeman: No,’ it would not be found in cheese either. 
A Mr. Maypank: And that suggests that you give yourselves the rate on 
cheese too. 
Mr. Freeman: Right. 


Mr. Mayspanx: One of the witnesses told us, as I call it, that the storage 
- charge for butter could easily be taken at 2 cent per month. I notice you show 
your butter at 4 cent a month. 

: Mr. FREEMAN: That rate of 2 cent was calculated when butter was at 40 
cents a pound. There has been an increase in storage rates and there has also 
_ been an increase in the value and it works out around 50 cents—we take 4$ cent— 
~ it works out anywhere from 48 to 52. It will all depend on conditions at the 
_ time you put it in store, and on the market. If it is stored in good supply with 
a low rate of insurance—say in a new building, you might set it down to -48 
instead of -5, but if you are using an old building it will be a little higher than 
B that. 


~ Mr. Maysanx: I do not think that statement was made by a butter man, 
“by a man in the trade, I think it was made by Mr. Singleton on his recollection of 
~ what the price was. 
_ Mr. McLxan: I believe the reference was that the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board set it. 
‘Mr. Lesaap: You are correct. 
Mr. Maysank That is right 
Mr. Lesace: Would 3 cents per pound of butter be a fair estimate of the 
: cost of storage for the whole of the storage season on the average? 
Mr. McLean: In other words, you are thinking on the basis of the average 
Bound of butter in storage surplus? 
~ Mr. Lesage: About that. 
_ Mr. McLean: I would say that would be approximately right. 
Mr. Lesace: Canada Packers put it at 2-91 cents. 
- The Cuamman: I think we had better let counsel go on now. 
, Mr. Moner: Referring to your statement 3, Mr. Freeman, that is the 
‘profit and loss on butter operations for each of the eleven months ended 
February 28, 1948; I understand that the figures there, or the totals of the figures 
at any rate, are the same as the ones that are referred to in your earlier 
“statement for the eleven months ended February 28, 1948, would that be correct? 
Mr. Freeman: That would be correct: 
Mr. Moyer: But it does show your profit or loss on butter operations for 
each month during the period? 
_ Mr. Freeman: Yes. 
Mr. Mover: In other words, you have a total there for each of the months 


ol the first eleven months of your current company year on your butter 
operations? 
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Mr. FreeMAN: That is right. 

Mr. Moner: Now, I point out to you in the last column of this statement 
No. 3 that the first four months of the current fiscal year showed a loss; would 
that be correct? ; 

Mr. Freeman: That is right. 

Mr. Moner: And the highest loss you had was in the month of July when 
the loss was $3,910.04? 

Mr. Freeman: That is right. . 

Mr. Moner: And since the month of July I understand that every month 
profits were made. 

Mr. FREEMAN: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moner: And the highest profit was in November, 1947, where it 
amounted to $34,186.72? 

Mr. Frreman: Yes. 

Mr. Moner: And that would be your highest profit month for the months 
during the present fiscal year? 

Mr. Freeman: Right. 

Mr. Monet: I also point out to you that in the last column under the head- 


ing “ner Ib.” that during the months of October and November your profit on a © 


pound of butter was 3-577? 
Mr. Freeman: That is right. 
Mr. Fiemine: That is November and December? 
Mr. Moner: Pardon me, November and December. 
Mr. Freeman: That is right, yes. 
Mr. Moner: And the average for all your butter operations in pounds for 


i 
ne ted lth agis ge 


Hel 


the current fiscal year for the first eleven months of your current fiscal year would — 


be 1-89 cents? 
Mr. Freeman: That is right. 


Mr. Moner: Now, I want you to turn to page 4 of your statement, showing © 


your holdings of butter. I wish to direct your attention to the amount of butter 
on hand at the end of the month, column 4, from July to October which, 
I understand, is the amount of butter kept for the winter months’ sales; would 
that be correct? 

Mr. Freeman: That is correct. 


sales? 
Mr. Freeman: No—well, depending on what two months. 


instance. 

Mr. FREEMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: At the end of the month you had 1,302,000 pounds? 
Mr. Freeman: That is right. 


sales? Take, for example, the following month, the month of August? 
Mr. Freeman: Yes. 
Mr. Moner: Where you sold 743,000 pounds? 
Mr. Freeman: That is right. 
Mr. Monger: And in the month of September, you sold 541,000 pounds? 


Mr. Freeman: That is right. 


Mr. Moner: The amount would be roughly equivalent to two months’ 


Mr. Monet: Well, for the months following; take the month of July, for ~ 


Mr. Monet: Now, would that be the equivalent of more than one month’s | 


§. 
yas 
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_ Mr. Moner: So, your holdings at the end of the month of July were prac- 
ically equivalent to the next two months’ sales; would that be correct? 
' Mr. Freeman: Yes. 
; Mr. Monger: Would it be so for the next three months of the year 1947, 
August and September? 
_ Mr. Freeman: No, the September holdings—that is at the end of the month? 
Mr. Monet: Yes. 
Mr. Freeman: —were not as large as the October and November sales. 

i Mr. Monet: Right, but your holdings at the end of July and your holdings 
at the end of August were practically twice as high as the two months’ sales for 
the following months? ) 

Mr. Freeman: That is right. 

Mr. Moner: Would you compare, now, Mr. Freeman, your holdings as 

described in column 4 for the month of July, 1946 with July, 1947? 

Mr. Freeman: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: I note there would be a difference of close to a million pounds? 
Mr. Freeman: That is right. | 

Mr. Moner: Will you also look at your holdings for August, 1946, at which 
time you had on hand 83,460 pounds and compare that with August 1947, when 
-you_were holding 1,203,000 pounds. Why were you holding so much butter in 
1947 as compared with 1946 for the same months? 

__ Mr. Freeman: Because in those two months of 1947, we were providing for 
‘the winter requirements of our trade which it was possible to do when controls 
were removed. In the previous year, the distribution of butter in the winter 
months was under the direction of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and 
there is a different situation there altogether. 

_ Mr. Moyer: I should like you to explain that difference in the situation 
because there is a very large difference in the amount of your holdings. I should 
like the members of the committee to have the explanation. 

The Cuarrman: It is one o’clock. The meeting is adjourned. 


@ The meeting adjourned to meet again at 4.00 p.m. 


Z | AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. 

The Cuairman: The meeting will come to. order. 
Mr. Irvine: Just before you start questioning the witness, I have a little 
matter 1 want to bring to the attention of the committee. I shall be just as 
brief as I possibly can. Sometime ago, when the Canada Packers were here, 
We discussed the increase in the price following the removal of the subsidies on 
butter. There was some dispute arose in the committee over the figures which 
it brought to the attention of the witness. I want to make that clear now so 
that when the next witness comes, counsel may settle, for all time, this issue. 
Here is the problem. One pound of butter consists of -8 pounds of butter 
fat. The rest is made up of a certain percentage of water, salt, mineral ash and 

le like—perhaps some other things. There is no increase in the price of those 
things that are registered, so that the only increase in the cost of production, 
alter the removal of the subsidy, was 8 cents a pound, but the butter was sold 
10 cents a pound in excess—this is the increase I am talking about—the 
er was sold at an increase of 10 cents a pound when it only cost 8 cents 
e to make after the removal of the subsidies. 
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Now, that simply means that they made a clear 2 cents a pound on every 
pound of butter owing to the removal of the subsidies; that is my problem. 
T want counsel, when the next creamery representatives come here, to see whether 
Yam in error on that or not. I was shown, in the evidence, to be in error 
because Mr. Lesage, for whose mind I have the profoundest respect, raised an 
objection and I sort of wilted. I think the case is a good one. 
Mr. Lesace: I do not want the figures viven by Mr. Irvine to be on the 
record without questioning because I still hold they are wrong. I have proof — 
of it in exhibit 52. It proves there was an increase in the price paid to the — 
producers on butter fat, not of 10 cents, but of 85 cents—no, the price of butter — 
was 84 cents. The increase in the price of butter was not 10 cents, but 84 cents, — 
and the subsidy on butter fat was 10 cents. * 
The CuatrMan: Now, we have noted the two points 
right time comes— 
Mr. Homutru: Where are we at? q 
The CuairMan: It will be a matter of dates, to find out. I am going to ¢: 
ask Mr. Homuth, unofficially, to look into that matter and report to the chair. 


Mr. Homuru: I can answer it now. F 
Mr. Moner: The next witness will be a man who is interested in the dairy 
industry and he will be able to clarify that point, once and for all. oe. 
Now, Mr. Lesage, do you want to question the witness on the point (ca 


of view and when the 


raised this morning concerning cheese? I think the witness has the information 
now. Before doing so, I should like to say that exhibit 62, Mr. Chairman, has | 
been distributed to the members of the committee. é 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ee 
Mr. Monet: Mr. Lesage, do you wish to question the witness on that point — 
now? 
Mr. Lesace: My questioning will not be on exhibit 62, it will be on cheese, 
The (CHAIRMAN: Counsel started a line of questioning this morning, and — 
I think he ought to finish. He was not finished at one o’clock, and I think he 
ought to finish. e 
Mr. Lesace: I am in no hurry. = 
Mr. Mower: Would you turn, then, to statement No. 42 At the adjourn=” 
ment, I was asking you to compare the quantity of butter on hand at the end 
of the months of July, August, September and October of 1946 and 1947, and 
explain to the members of the committee why you were holding a larger amount 
of butter in 1947 than in 1946 for the corresponding months. = 
Mr. Freeman: In the months referred to in 1947, we were providing for 

our winter requirements. You will notice that in that calendar year, the total 
sales were 5,015,000 pounds. Now, the only comparable operation to that in- 
the returns was in 1940, when the sales for the calendar year were 5,209, 0 
pounds. We were back to operating on our own, as it were, and providing for 
the winter requirements at the time, which we were unable to do in 1946. ig 
Mr. Monet: Is that the only explanation you can give? x. 
Mr. Freeman: Those were the months when that buying was taking plas 

e Mr. Moyer: Still, as you already stated this morning, this balance at 
the end of each month for the months of July and August, particularly, were 
at least twice as much as the amount needed for a month’s sales; is that correct? | 
Bigs FREEMAN: Quite right. We have to buy, in the period of long produc- 
tion against the period of short production. = 
_ Mr. Ixvine: Did you not have to do the same thing before as you 4 
doing now? 4 
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. FREEMAN: No, in 1947, we were providing for our winter distribution. 


distribution was taken care of by the Wartime Prices and 
- Moner: Do you mean that you didn’t need as much butter in 1946 
g on your business? 

. FREEMAN: What is that again, please? 

. Moner: Did you need as much butter in 1946 as in 1947 for carrying 


. FREEMAN: We could not buy it in 1946. 


. Moner: And you did carry on your business just the same? 
. Freeman: We carried on as best we could. 


. McLean: May I attempt to explain that, Mr. Monet? 


During the 
gures for which you have asked, comm 


encing with 


Monet: We have not 1942. : 
McLean: 1943, then, 1944 and 1946, were periods when we operated 
did lose ground in the butter distributive 
940, but 1939. If you refer to our peak 
pares very favourably. with the peak stock we 
wo years prior to April, 1939 to 1940, our volume 
47, 


June Ist to end of February 1947 and 1948, we turned our maximum 
butter over approximately four and a half times, which proves that this 
ade. We were trying 
trade which we 


Homutu: Mr. McLean, the same picture is there for 1940. 


The Cuairman: Do you not think we ought to let counsel finish? 


Lesace: That is exactly what the witness said a minute ago. 

Monet: Still, Mr. Freeman, coming back to the months of July, August 
tember, 1947, I should like you to tell the members of the committee 
y. It does not seem you did the same thing 


two months’ supply ahead for the months 
August and September, 1947? 


McLean: Well, we did the same thing in 1940. 

Irvine: Why did you do it then, that is the point? 

Monet: At that time, was there not a shortage in sight? 

McLuan: There was a shortage in sight in 1946. 

Monet: I am taking about July, August and September, 1947. Did 
say this morning there was a shortage in sight at that time? 
McLean: It became apparent to the trade generally in September. 
Monet: The price was also rising, was it not? 
McLean: Not during July and August. 

Monet: When did it start rising? 

McLean: Let us say, the latter part of August. 
Monet: There was a substantial increase between July and August 
McLean: Possibly between the Ist of July and the last of August. 
Monet: I should like you to give some explanation to the members 


at that specific period, you kept a two months’ 
f butter ahead when there was quite a demand for butter? 
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Mr. McLuan: Well, as you say, there was quite a demand, as-is apparent 
from our sales figures during that period. We figured we required that quantity 
of butter if we were to get back into our rightful position in the distributive trade. 
I think that is the only explanation we can give. 

Mr. Moner: Could you not sell more butter in the following months? For 
instance, could you not have sold more than you did? 

Mr. McLean: If you want to boil these figures down, when was our peak 
stock in 1947? 

Mr. Monet: It is up to you to give the answers, but it would appear to me 
as if it was September. 

Mr. McLean: All right, September. In other words, if you want to add 
the months—in order to show the picture, let us add the months of October, 
November and December. 

Mr. Monet: Yes? 

Mr. McLzan: In the three months, we turned over our stock twice. If you 
want to make a comparison of the months from October, November and 
December, if you just add those up quickly, you will see we distributed approxi- 
mately 2,700,000 pounds against a peak stock of 1,395,000, and that peak stock 
was arrived at during our flush production period. Tf we had not accumulated 
that butter during that period, we would not have had a chance from September on. 

Mr. Monst: If I look at 1946, I see that for practically every month of 
1946, you never had more than one month or a little over one month’s supply 
ahead? 

Mr. McLean: The answer to that, Mr. Monet, is that the butter market 
was at the ceiling approximately at the middle of July, and it was practically 
impossible to buy butter from, let us say, the Ist of August on. As a matter 
of fact, we went beyond our usual source of supply and paid ceiling prices 
f.o.b. Quebec city, and were out of pocket the cartage to bring it into Montreal, 
and we kept buying as long as the product. was available from that direction. 
The supply position became so drastic that the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board had to take over distribution once again. Mind you, it must be kind 
of hard for you to believe that during 1946 as from the 1st of August it was 
almost impossible to buy butter in a wholesale way. I know that must be 
hard to understand but possibly some future witnesses might bear us out on 
that fact. I do not know. 

Mr. Moner: Taking the last figure on this fourth column, the balance 
on hand at the end of the month, February, 1948, it shows a total of 326,774 
pounds as against 98,883 at the end of March, 1947, which was the end of 
your fiscal year in 1947. Is that right? 

Mr. Freeman: That is right. 

Mr. Lesace: Why not take February and compare it with February? 
lees Monet: That is correct, 326,774 pounds on hand at the end of February, 

Mr. Freeman: That is right. 

Mr. Moner: As against 98,883 at the end of March which was the end of 
your fiscal year, 1947? 

Mr. FreeMANn: That is right. 

Mr. Moner: That would give a total of approximately 218,000 pounds, 
would it not? 

Mr. Freeman: Right. 


re eet jis 
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Mr. Monet: That is the balance on hand you had on February 28th, 
_ but is the cost of this butter included in the total cost of your purchase price 
as mentioned this morning? 

Mr. McLean: May I attempt to explain those figures? 

Mr. Moner: I wish you would. 


r. Mr. McLean: In our figures showing sales and stock on hand there is 
4 a difference of 326,774 pounds unsold as at February 28th. We anticipated 

this question from you, and we have totalled our purchases for the year and 
our sales for the year, and we are working on the assumption that this unsold 
position at February 28th will be sold at ceiling. prices. 


q Mr. Monet: That is what I was going to ask you. 


Mr. McLean: In other words, you want to know at how much our total 
inventory, including our unsold position, was sold, and the average gross profit 
and net profit per pound. 

4, Mr. Moyer: That is what I want to know, 

. Mr. McLean: We have that explanation for you. Our total sales were 
6,353,523 pounds. Our gross profit was $222,732.57. Our gross profit per pound 
was 3-505. Our net profit was $168,734.44 which shows a net profit per pound 
of 2:65 cents. During the period under review from April 1, 1947 to March 31, 
1948, our average selling price, including this unsold balance as at Feb- 
tuary 28th, is 60-261 cents per pound. 

Mr. Monet: What did you say that other figure was, 2°65? 

Mr. McLean: Net. We will come back to that. Our average selling 
price on the 6,353,523 pounds was 60-261 cents per pound. The average 
purchase cost of that butter was 56-756 cents per pound. 

The Cuammawn: I think you had better go a little slowly on those figures. 
Some members of the committee are trying to get them. 

Mr. Irvine: Can we not get a copy of that? 

Mr. McLean: We have copies for every one of you. 

The CyarrMAn: Let us distribute them right away. Those are not all 
the figures you gave a moment ago. 
_ Mr. Monet: Those are the figures he has just given. 

The CuarrMaNn: He was reading some figures. 

Mr. Monet: I think this should be filed as a separate exhibit. 

The Cuarrman: Exhibit No. 63. 


Exuisir No. 63.—Statement as to net and gross profit on butter sales, 
Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Limited. 


LOVELL & CHRISTMAS (CANADA) LIMITED 


Profit Profit 
. Sales in per lb. per lb. 
Period Months pounds Gross profit (Cents) Net profit (Cents) 
_ ‘April 1, 1946 to 
a Biareh! ol, 194k... 12 2,478,343 $ 12,734.41 -513 $ 10,916.52 -440 
_ April 1, 1947 to 


March 31, 1948.... 12 6,353,523 222,732.57 3-505 168,734.44 2-65 


April 1, 1947 to March 31, 1948 
Cents per pound 
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Mr. McLean: In other words, this should reveal to you our complete 
- butter operations for the fiscal year commencing April 1, which includes our stock 
of 326,774 pounds unsold at February 28. We are going on the assumption 
that quantity will be sold at the ceiling price. 
Mr. Monet: That is the question I was going to ask you. I take it this 
exhibit reveals a net profit of 2-65 cents a pound. 
Mr. McLean: Correct. 
Mr. Moner: On your butter operations? 
Mr. McLean: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Monet: Instead of 1:89 as shown on statement No. 3 filed as an 
exhibit? 
Mr. McLean: That is correct. 
Mr. Monzr: You have certainly foreseen what I wanted because that was 
one of the questions I had to ask. That is all for these witnesses for the present. — 
The CuarrMan: Will the committee excuse me for a minute? 
Mr. Monet: Do you think this is a fair and reasonable profit on your — 
operation? 
Mr. FREEMAN: We think it is an unusual profit. We are the first to admit 
it. It was one that we did not foresee until very late in the season. 
Mr. Monet: In percentage what would you say this profit is equivalent to if 
you compare it with former years? 
Mr. McLean: It is considerably higher. 
Mr. Freeman: It is very much higher. 
Mr. Monet: Higher than for how many years past, since you have been 
in business? } 
Mr. Freeman: Many years past. 
Mr. Monet: What do you mean by “many years”? 
The CHatrMAn: Is it not a fact you have never had as high a profit? 
Mr. Freeman: That is more like it. eT 
The CrHarrman: You never had a profit like that? 
Mr. Freeman: Never had a profit like that. 
Mr. McLean: We doubt if we ever will again. 
Mr. Fremrnc: May I ask the witnesses to turn to pages 3 and 4— 
Mr. Lysacre: Could I be given the figures I ask for this morning? 
The Cuamman: You will remember, Mr. Fleming, that earlier in the day e 
Mr, Lesage tried to ask some questions. I suggested that he wait until counsel — 
was finished. I merely point out I should recognize him first, but if he gives way 
to you it is all right. I did interrupt him at one point. Do you give way to — 
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Mr. Fleming? =) ‘: 
Mr. Lesace: I think I should have the figures I asked for first. A 
Mr. Fuiemina: I do not ask Mr. Lesage to give way to me. § 
The CuHarrman: It is all right. i 
Mr. Fuiemrinc: I do not ask anybody to give way to me. % 
The Cuarrman: The point is you were questioning. I should have said to 2 


you earlier I had stopped him, and that I should recognize him first. 
Mr. Fuemine: I understand. . 
The CuarrMan: I want to be fair. 
Mr. Fieminc: Quite. I do not want Mr. Lesage to think I was asking him | 

to give way to me. . 
The CuarrmMan: I was the one who was doing the asking. 
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Mr, Friemine: I did not want him to think I backed up your request. 
_ Mr. Lesace: Mr. McLean, can you give me the figures I asked for this 
morning? - 
| Mr. McLean: There was a slight misunderstanding between you and me as 
“I found out at 4 o’clock. I did not know you wanted profit figures on cheese. 
I gave you that one figure, and you said— 
q Mr. Lesace: Will you give it to the members of the committee? 


_ Mr. McLean: You said you wanted to get a comparison. Why not get 
the whole information you require and put it in letter form to you? 


___ Mr. Lesacu: I understand for the eleven months ending on the 28th of 
February your sales-of cheese were $2,300,000? 
q Mr. McLean: That is right. 

Mr. Lesace: Which would be over 40 per cent of your total sales of cheese 
‘and butter? = 

~~ Mr. McLean: As I explained to you when you were over here what you 
must do is convert sales value back into poundage. 

_ Mr. Lesace: Why do you do that? 

Mr. McLean: Well, to figure out the amount of volume handled. 

& Mr. Lesacu: I understand that the administration and selling expenses 
shou 


Id not be apportioned as much on the pounds as on the value? 
Mr. McLean: That could be a matter of opinion. 


Mr. Lesace: There is no special reason for apportioning it in pounds because 
if I understand correctly a box of cheese has 88 pounds and a box of butter has 
66 pounds. 

is: Mr. McLean: I will explain it to you this way. With the amount of 
‘Money involved in cheese, and the amount of money involved in butter, 
'provided it is exactly the same, there is twice as much volume tied up in cheese 
because it is approximately half the price. Therefore you have to figure it in 
‘terms of poundage because it takes as much of the management’s attention 
to direct traffic of the 40,000 cheese as it does the 20,000 butter. 


Mr. Lesacr: 20,000? 

_ Mr. McLean: The relationship is approximately that for $1 you buy two 
ounds of cheese and one pound of butter, That is why I took the sales value 
nd converted it into poundage because it represents twice the volume in terms 
[ cheese as in butter, and we are talking in terms of the distributing of 
administrative expense. Therefore you should speak in terms of the volume of 
the product you have to market, in terms of pounds rather than dollars. 
| Mr. Lusace: What does it mean in pounds? 
ae Mr. McLean: Approximately 9,200,000 pounds of cheese. 
| Mr, Lesace: How much? 

_ Mr. McLean: 9,200,000 pounds of cheese, and add that on to our butter 
blume of 6,400,000. That adds up to 15,600,000; take 40 per cent of that and it 
S you 6,240,000, and the butter volume was 6,350,000, so it substantiates our 
‘U per cent. 

Mr. Lesace: I also asked for your profit on cheese but you have not got 
here. You can supply that figure to the committee? 

_ Mr. Freeman: Yes. 

Mr. Lusace: I also asked for the same figures for the years 1939 to 1947 


usive but I understand you have not got them here and you are going to file 
Is that correct? 


_ Mr. McLaan: If it is important. 
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Mr. Lesace: Well, I do not want to say— . 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it has a bearing, not a great bearing. 

Mr. Lusacz: I do not want to say it is of first importance, but I am 
troubled about it. I will speak frankly to you. I do not want to put you in a 
bad spot, but in 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947 you show losses in the butter 
department. ; 

Mr. McLman: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: This year you arrive, by the calculation you have just made, 
to a proportion of about 60 per cent to 40 per cent in cheese and butter. That 
is correct? 

Mr. McLaan: Yes. . | 

Mr. Lesace: You have to admit that in the last preceding years the pro- 
portion of the sales of butter to cheese was not as high as this year. That 
is correct? | : 
Mr. McLean: We haven’t that information with us. 
Mr. Lesace: No, but you would know that; you would know the proportion 
of cheese last year and in each of the preceding years? ¥ 
Mr. McLean: How far back do you want to go? 
Mr. Lesace: The last four years. 
Mr. McLwan: I would not want to answer that statement without having 
the facts and figures before me. . 
Mr. Lesace: I think Mr. Freeman will admit that for the last four years 
the proportion would be higher for cheese, and much higher, going as far as 
75 to 25. i 

Mr. McLean: You tell us what you want and we will get it for you. 

Mr. Lesacn: You know the business very well and you have been in it al 
during the war years and you know you sold much more cheese than butter. 
You will admit that? ; t 

Mr. McLean: I would say, yes. 2 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. Then the proportion would not have been 60 to 40 
I am not blaming you for adopting this proportion but I want a clear pictur 
for the benefit of the committee. I am not blaming you in any way. é 

The CHAIRMAN: Specifically, what is it you want to know, Mr. Lesage? 


Mr. Lesacr: I have asked for it. 4 

The CuarrMAN: Do you understand what Mr. Lesage is asking you for 
You might ask him again, Mr. Lesage. - 

Mr. Lesacn: The dollar value and the poundage of cheese sold from 198 
to 1947 inclusive, for each year. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, is there any difficulty in getting that information? — 

Mr. McLean: Well, Mr. Martin, we don’t keep those records. It woul 
take a little time but we could get it for you. 

The CHarirman: All right. 

Mr. Lesace: I would like to have it in dollars if I cannot have it in pound 


Mr. McLean: Oh, yes. 


~ 


b 


Mr. Lesage: And when it is in dollars would you give us an approximatio 

of what it would be in pounds? e 
Mr. McLean: Yes, we could do that. ; 

Mr. MacInnis: I think you should have it in both pounds and dollars. 

The CHamman: Mr. MacInnis asked for a breakdown of that direct expens 

Ff 


a 
“ 
f 


We will have that too? 
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_ Mr. McLean: Yes, sir. I think we have that explanation. 

The Cuamman: Oh well, you can give that. 

Mr. Lesage: Would you take Statement No. 2. 
. Mr. McLzan: Pardon me just one minute; I think you and I are talking 
_ cross purposes here. You asked me at 4 o’clock for our cheese results. I under- 
. stood you to ask for it this morning, and you have asked for it again. 
Be" Mr. Lesage: I have asked this morning and I am always asking for the same 
_ thing, the same figures in cheese that we have been given in butter. The first 
_ column is poundage and then the profit or loss. That is what I have been asking 
_ for since this morning. 
% Mr. McLean: You did not ask that again just a minute ago? 
i Mr. Lesage: I did not go into all the details 
Mr McLean: If you do not go into the details we do not know what you 
want. 
: Mr. Lesage: Well, Mr. Chairman, I asked this morning and I just ask, one 
lL. by one, if he could give us the items of information in which I am interested. 
| & The CHAIRMAN: I think you will find you will get along easier if you just try 
_ to ask questions. 
‘Mr. Lesage: I think the witness knows what I want, 

Mr. McLean: It is not very clear yet. 

’ The Cuamman: The witness Says it is not clear yet. 
& Mr. Lesace: Well, I will repeat it. Would you look at Statement 2, please. 
_ We look at column 1, for butter. Can you give me exactly the same information 
~ for cheese? 
a Mr. McLean: Yes sir. 
| _ The CuHatrMan: That is better. 
| -Mr. Lesage: Would you add for each year the approximate conversion in 
pounds of cheese? 
| Mr. McLean: Yes. 


a Mr. Lesace: Now, would you look at the last column and give me the same 
_ figures for the cheese department. That is the information I want. Is that 
. clear to you now, Mr. McLean. 

{ Mr. McLean: Yes, Mr. Lesage. 


% 
| Mr. Lesace: Now in proportions—I do not have the figures in the two lots. 
| I suppose I have them in the sense that I did receive the proportion of cheese 
to butter in 1945, that it was 75 to 25 per cent. What would have been your 
ae of profit on butter if you had taken that basis for calculating or anticipating 
_ your selling expenses? 

~ Mr. McLean: In other words, if our 60/40 is not correct for purposes of 
_ comparison with these figures we will work out the others for you. 


® 


% Mr. Lesage: Exactly, if it is 75/25. 

) Mr. McLean: Yes, or suppose it is 40/60 or 44/60 or 62/38—I take it that 
you want it for each year. Is that what you mean? 

i” Mr, Lusace: No, I can work it out if I have the number of pounds. I-am 
asking you now what it would have meant if it had not been 75/25 in 1945. It 


| was $18,992.41, which is approximately $19,000, and that was 40 per cent of your 
expenses? 


Mr. Freeman: Right. 
Mr. Lesace: What is 25 per cent of that? 


k, Mr. McLean: We know what you want now. 
— 8905—4 


1 
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Mr. Lesace: Yes. Divide 19 by 4— | 
Mr. Winters: $47,000.—somewhere around $27,000. Then you take 25 per 
cent of that, which comes to about $12,000; so instead of $18,000 administrative 
and selling expense against butter you would have something like $12,000. 

Mr. Lesage: Which would mean that the loss instead of being $18,000, 
would be approximately $1,000. 

Mr. Winters: That is right. 

Mr. Lesace: And in 1946, there would not have been any loss at all. 

Mr. Winters: Yes. 

Mr. Lesage: Anyway, we will have the figures. Will you look at State- 
ment 4— 


_—I TS 


\ 


Mr. Monet: You will evidently want it for the period ending February 29? 


Mr. Lesace: Yes, I do. 
Mr. McLean: We will duplicate page 2. 


Mr. LusacE: If you would be good enough to do that that would be the © 


best way out. 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 
Mr. Lesage: Would you look at Statement 4, and tell me—look at column 3, 


sales during the month—I am looking especially at sales in 1947 from June to | 


December inclusive; does it include sales made for butter which after the 
actual sale remain on your premises 10 the name of same buyer? 


Mr. McLean: It includes our total sales during that period, part of the 


butter was delivered and part remained in our warehouses or storage. 
Mr. Lesace: Some was your property and some was the property of others 
but it remained in your storage? ; 


Mr. McLean: I will explain it to you this way, Mr. Lesage; you take our: 


November volume, 955,000 pounds, that is the butter we sold in total. Part of 

that might have been shipped out a carload here and a carload there, or 100 boxes 

to this customer or 50 boxes to that customer; or some of it might have been sold 

to mee for storage to look after his requirements during the winter. Is that 
e1ear f 

Mr. Lesacu: That is the answer, yes. You do not have as we asked Canada 
Packers, for instance, the average of the purchase cost of one pound of butter for 
each month from 1947? 

Mr. McLean: No, sir, we do not have that. 

Mr. Lesace: You did not work it out? 

Mr. McLzan: No, sir. 

Mr. LesacE: We had that from Canada Packers and I was just wondering 
if you also had it. 

Mr. McLean: No, we haven’t done that, but we have the average covering 
our total. 

Mr. Winters: Will you explain why your sales figures on Statement 4 do 
not agree with the sales figures for the same month on statement 3; has that 
been explained? ; 

Mr. Monet: No. 

Mr. Lesace: We have a column which gives the cost of purchases. 

Mr. Beaupry: The average cost of butter month by month. 

Mr. Lesace: It is not here. 

Mr. McLxan: I beg your pardon? ; 

Mr. Lesage: The last three columns of ‘Statement 4. : 
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Mr. Braupry: I think Mr. Lesage means the average cost by months and 

and the average cost over the year. Canada 
that figure of their average costs by months, cumulative; in 
for March we had the average cost of purchased for the first three 


_ Mr. McLean: Where do you want to start with that, Mr. Lesage? 
_ Mr. Lesace: I am all right. I find what I want here. 


Mr. Fiemine: Mr. ‘Chairman, I believe Mr. Lesage is finished now. Would 
ou look at the bottom of pages 3 and 4, and starting with the bottom of page 2 
-pages 2, 3 and 4—you have the average for the eleven months ending 
‘ebruary 29, 1948: the net profit on your butter operations before taxes on 
come is $113,000, in round figures. 

_ The CuHarman: I wonder if I may interrupt for a moment and ask Mr. 
fomuth to assume the chair? I have to leave. 

_ (Mr. Homuth, Acting Chairman) 

| Mr. Fremrne: You have described that profit, Mr. Freeman, as an unusual 
rofit; is that correct? 

_ Mr. Freeman: Correct, yes, 


| Mr. Fremine: As I understand the evidence given here part of that profit 
attributable to the advance in price and part of it is attributable to the 
crease in the volume of turnover? 
~ Mr. Freeman: Right. 


_ Mr. Fiemine: Those are the two factors which enter into this result? 
__ Mr. Freeman: That is right. 


Mr. Fremine: Now, trying to come a little closer at the proportions contri- 
ited by these two factors, can you tell the committee without too much delay 
| calculation what your profit would have been, that is your net profit, 
rresponding to this figure of $113,000, on the same volume of turnover as in 
2 eleven months of the immediately preceding fiscal period applying your 
erage selling price in each case? 

| Mr. McLean: It will be difficult to estimate that because it would depend 
what level we purchased the butter at. 


| Mr. Fremrna: I was taking it at your average figure, your average profit 
‘pound. We have these figures on the average profit per pound, and while 
appreciate that there must be some question about justifying the average 
fits on the first eleven months ended February 29, 1948, as compared to the 
‘venmonths of the previous fiscal year on the turnover of the similar period 
iL it might be of some assistance to us, and I am trying to find out how much 
that $113,000 is attributable to the advance in price and how much is 
tibutable to increased volume? 

| Mr. McLean: During the twelve-months’ period under review in 1946, 
‘¢s volume was two million seven; during the twelve-months’ period April 1 to— 
_ Mr. Fiemine: Excuse me, you are taking the calendar year there. 

Mr. McLzan: Yes. We would have to subtract. 

Mr. Firmine: Let us take the eleven months for the previous year that 
respond with the eleven months ended February 29, 1948, during which you 
‘hed this net profit of $113,000. 

Mr. McLean: A rough figure would be approximately half. . 

Mr. Fiemine: About half is attributable to the increased volume and about 
fis attributable to the advance in price? 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 
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Mr. Furminc: I am speaking of that figure $113,000.. Now, if you w 

look at the bottom of Statement No. 3 I see that your margin of profit per poun 

as well as your margin of over-all profit on butter has been dropping duru 

January and February of this year? 

Mr. Lesace: We do not have a quorum now, Mr. Chairman. 

The AcTInG CHAIRMAN: I was just going to draw your attention to that fa 

and we might have to recess. 

Mr. Lesace: I think Colonel Merritt should stay for a little while. I 

not think he should take advantage of what is going on in the House. 

Mr. Merritt: I will not break up your meeting. 

Mr. Winters: Hear, hear. 3 

The Acting CuarrMAN: The fact of the matter is that under the committ 
rules we could not carry on unless we had a quorum. 

Mr. Merrirr: Well I hope you will make it interesting. | 

Mr. Winters: It would depend on whether you could see a quoru 

Mr. Chairman. x 

Mr. Fieminc: I am just waiting for the answer. I think the witness 

doing a little figuring. | 

Mr. McLean: Mr. Fleming, I think this is the answer to your questior 

you are saying the margin of profit from November to February dropped. | 

Mr. Fuemtne: No I said your margin per pound as well as your over- 

profit dropped in both January and February of this year. | 

Mr. McLean: Yes, I think the answer possibly might be that during Janus 

and February we bought all the butter we could at ceiling prices, replacing wl 

we were selling, raising the average cost of the butter we owned, and that act 

reduced the margin of profit per pound sold. a 

Mr. Fiemine: That is what I want to get at. If you will look at Statem 

No. 4, the last two lines, it shows that in January you purchased more than j 

sold by about 92,000 pounds and in February you sold more than you bought 

approximately 320,000 pounds. a 

Mr. McLean: That is right—no we sold 200,000— we reduced by 200,00€ 

Mr. Fiemine: You sold about 328,000 pounds more than you bought 

February? | 

Mr. Freeman: That is right. | 

The ActiNG CHAIRMAN: Yes. ‘a 

Mr. Fieminc: So your margin of profit is reduced owing to the fact y 

purchases are at substantially reduced prices during the last two months. 

Mr. McLean: Yes, if you will look at this figure, our purchase in Febru 

were 239,000 pounds of butter at an average cost of 66-27 cents, and we & 

during that same period 557,000 pounds of butter at an average of 65:88 ce 

Now in a normal market that is the case of losing money pretty fast. | 

Mr. Fremine: Yes, and I wanted to draw your attention to that fact.) 

Margin of profit in January had dropped to about 1-1 cents per pound. be 

Mr. McLzan: Yes. | 

Mr. FLEMING: Then in February, while you are buying substantial amot 

of butter, really more than you bought in January, you are paying more fc 

than you are selling it for. | 

Mr. McLean: That is correct. : a 

Mr. Winters: Well, how does that compare with the figures on Stateme: 

which shows a profit for those same months? al 

Mr. Freminc: No, Statement No. 2 does not segregate those two months 

Mr. Winters: I am sorry, it is Statement No. 3. : = 


| 
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_ Mr. Fiemine: Can you clear up Mr. Winters’ point? What he is pointing 
is that Statement No. 2 shows that in average terms you are sustaining a loss 
f -39 cents. per pound of butter but your last figure on Statement No. 3 shows 
‘net departmental profit of -8 cents per pound? 

~ Mr. McLuan: Well, Mr. Fleming, we answered the questions as they were 
resented to us and the questions as asked did not reveal the answer you want. 
therefore, we lined up a supplementary sheet which was not asked for because 
ne figures did not include the inventory. We lined up a supplementary sheet 
which we went over with your auditor and Mr. Monet. May I explain it to 
ou in another way? If you buy butter at 66 per pound and sell butter at 
j cents per pound you lose a cent per pound, but supposing you had butter 


¥, 


n hand bought at 63 cents per pound and you sold that butter during the same 
eriod you would show a profit. 

__ Mr. Fiemina: I think that is clear now, and the figures on statement 4 relate 
mply to the average price at which you purchased butter during that period and 
le average price at which you sold butter. 

_ Mr. McLean: That is right. 


= Mr. Fiemine: And Statement No. 3 would be on a proper basis—it would 
clude your inventory and profit on sales made in F ebruary on butter purchased 
(an earlier period at a lower price? 

| Mr. McLran: Yes, in other words the right hand columns of statement 4 do 
ot reveal our butter operations. It shows a spread between that we bought and 
hat we sold but our inventory was priced below the market. We gave you a 
ime ementary sheet to give you more information than that* which you asked. 
think that statements must be here somewherre. 

| Mr. Monet: Yes, I think it is on Statement 4. 

| Mr. Lesace: It is on Statement 3. 

| Mr. Monet: Yes, it is on Statement 3, Mr. McLean. 

| Mr. McLean: Yes, but it is not in Statement 4. 

| Mr. Monet: It is contained in Statement 3 in the last column. 

| Mr. Fiemine: I think you have cleared up the point to my satisfaction at 
. Now is it fair to say the margin between the price at which you are 
cling and the price at which you have been buying butter within the last month 
( two has closed right up? 

| Mr. McLean: What do you mean? } 

| Mr. Ftemine: The margin between what you are buying at and what you 
g2 selling at has closed right up within the last two months. 

| Mr. McLean: Definitely; as a matter of fact, with the ceiling price there 
lone-half cent per pound between the wholesale selling price to the producer 
-On a car of butter sold to a broker—and what we are allowed to sell in solids 
| éur trade. 

| Mr. Fremrne: As things stand now the period which has been called an 
usual profit period has ended? 

| Mr. McLean: Oh, definitely. 

4 . Fiemine: Butter was decontrolled I believe in June of last year. 

| Mr. McLean: June, 1947. 


‘Mr. Fremrnc: Were there conferences between the trade and the Wartime 
| an Trade Board prior to the decontrol of butter? 


| Mr. Freeman: There were conferences between the Wartime Prices and 
ade Board 
Mr. Fiemme: —and the trade? 

M . FREEMAN: Yes, through the National Dairy Council. 


Mr. Firemine: What was the purpose of those conferences? 
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Mr. Freeman: The purpose of those conferences was to consider the position 
that was developing in respect to butter. | $ 
The Chairman, Hon. Paul Martin, resumed the chair. t 
Mr. Fremine: What was the position you are referring to? i 

Mr. FreeMAN: It was a position of shortage. 

Mr. Fuemine: Was the subject of decontrol discussed in the light of | 
imminent shortage? 4 

Mr. Freeman: I was not at those meetings. We are members of the Natione 
Dairy Council and I belive those meetings have been referred to in Mr. Taylor’ 
evidence. 

Mr. Fiemtnc: Yes, there have been references made to them but I woul 
like to have your knowledge as to what transpired. You were ie i 
the conferences, I take it? 

Mr. Freeman: No, other than we were represented in the way that we al 
members of the National Dairy Council. 

Mr. Fieminc: Well, the council represented its members. | 

Mr. Freeman: That is right. 1 
Mr. Fiemrne: I want your information as to what occurred at those cout 
ences. It appeared there was an imminent shortage. | 
Mr. Freeman: That is right. | 
; Mr. Fremine: And I asked if decontrol was discussed at those conference 
in the light of the imminent shortage of butter? | 
Mr. McLuan:’ Would you mind asking that question again, Mr. Fleming 
Mr. Fiemine: I am asking whether at the conferences the subject of decontr 
of butter was discussed in the light of the imminent shortage? 4 

Mr. McLean: May I say this, Mr. Fleming. I am not avoiding the iaall 
in question but I believe Mr. Duplan i is here. He is the president of the Nation: 
Dairy Council and he could answer the question much better than we cou! 
now. I understand he is being called as a witness. 

Mr. Monet: Yes, Mr. Duplan will be called. 4 

Mr. Fiemine: I will not try to obtain second-hand information from yc 
then, if we can get first-hand information from Mr. Duplan. | 

Mr. Monet: I should say that the company with which Mr. Duplan | 
associated will be here. The president has been summoned and I have bee 
told that Mr. Duplan would be here, although he is not the president. | 

Mr. Fieminc: Do I understand Mr. Duplan was then the president of tl) 
National Dairy Council and that he participated in these conferences? 

Mr. Moner: Mr. Duplan will be called. 

Mr. McLean: Mr. R. C. Smellie was president at that time but Mr. Duple 
is the president now and he can speak with much more authority than can W 
in view of the fact that we did not attend the meetings even though we we 
full-fledged members of the National Dairy Council. | 

Mr. Fremine: Very well. Were you called upon to supply any figures i 
the government or to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board at that time? | 

Mr. Freeman: No. | 

Mr. Fremine: Was the subject of profits which might be expected in 4 
event of decontrol and in the light of the imminent shortage of butter discusset) 

Mr. Lesage: When was that? | 

Mr. Fieminc: We are discussing the time immediately prior to decontr( 

Mr. Lesace: Last May? 2 

Mr. Fiemine: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: There was no imminent shortage at that time. 
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Mr. Fiemine: The witness said that there was. 

Mr. Freeman: Decontrol took place on June 9 and these meetings were not 

_ prior to June 9, they were subsequent. 

if Mr. Fiemine: I wish you had said so because I asked you a question con- 

_ cerning the period prior to decontrol. When did these conferences take place? 
' Mr. Frepman: In September and December. 


a Mr. Fitemine: September and December? 

i Mr. FREEMAN: Last, yes. : 

ha Mr. Fiemine: Were either of you gentlemen present at either of these 
conferences? 

iy Mr. Freeman: No, sir. 


Mr. Fiemine: Where were these conferences held? 
i: Mr. Freeman: In Ottawa. 
Mr. Fitemine: Were they held with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board or 
_ with representatives of the government? 
‘ Mr. Freeman: The Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Mr. Fiemine: What was the purpose of the conference, now that you have 
_ given me this later period? 
Mr. FreeMAN: The purpose of the conference was to consider the position 
~ which was developing in the butter market. — 
Ha Mr. FLemine: Now, let us take September, first, Mr. Freeman; what was the 
_ position which was developing in September that was discussed? 
‘= Mr. Lesage: He does not know, he was not there. 
Mr. Fiemine: He can tell us what the position was. 
Mr. Freeman: I was not there. 
} Mr. Fiemtine: You referred to the position developing on the market and 
said it was to discuss that position that the conference was called. What was 

that position in September? 

4G Mr. Freeman: An impending shortage of butter. 
_ Mr. Fieminc: Was it quite clear at that time that there was going to be a 
serious shortage develop during the winter? 
e Mr. Freeman: It looked that way at that time, yes. 
im Mr. Fiemine: There had been a free market, as to price at that time, for 
' three months? — 
) Mr. FREEMAN: Since June 9. 
io Mr. Fuemine: Three months? 
EY Mr. FREEMAN: Yes. 
b Mr. Fiemine: Was there anything said at that time about the re-imposition 
of ceilings? 
ie Mr. Freeman: I cannot say, I do not know. . 
a Mr. Fiemine: Were you called upon to give any information about the profit 


hing 


__ you were then making on butter? 

| _ Mr. Freeman: No. 

Pe Mr. Fieminc: Were these figures on your profit available to the National 
) Dairy Council, your representative? 

Mr. FreeMAN: No. 

Mr. Fitemine: They were not? 

Mr. FREEMAN: No. 


__Mr. Fiemine: Then, coming down to December, was that also a conference 
at Ottawa? 
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Mr. FREEMAN: Yes. : 

Mr. Fueminc: We had a reference the other day in the evidence by Mr. 
McLean of Canada Packers, to a conference which was held by the Minister of 
Agriculture at the end of December or the first of January. Would that be the 
same conference to which you refer or would that be another one? . 

Mr. Freeman: No, these are conferences with the National Dairy Council. 

Mr. Fteminc: With the Wartime Prices and Trade Board? 


Mr. FREEMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Fueminc: This one, you say, was in December? 
Mr. FREEMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Fieminc: Now, the position at that time was that the market was advanc- 


ing rapidly, the price was advancing rapidly? ; 

Mr. FREEMAN: That is right, yes. 

Mr. Fuemine: The shortage that had been feared in September had developed? 

Mr. Freeman: It had become real. ; 

Mr. Fieminc: Yes, it had become a very real threat, by that time, had it not? 

Mr. FrReEMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Fueminc: Was that position well known throughout the trade and to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board? ; 

Mr. Freeman: That position was well known throughout the trade, through- 
out the industry. 

Mr. Fieminc: Were you called upon to supply any figures concerning profits 
at that time? 

Mr. Freeman: This is the first occasion on which. we have been called upon 
to supply figures on profit. 

Mr. Fiemine: Your company? 

Mr. FREEMAN: Yes. } 

Mr. Fuemine: Then what was the outcome of the December meeting? 

Mr. FREEMAN: The outcome of the December meeting was that those of us 
who gathered there unanimously agreed that we should suggest to the government 
that the question of imports be studied further and that a price ceiling be imposed. 

Mr. Fueminec: You say, “those of us who were there”, suggested that. I 
did not understand you were there. 

Mr. FREEMAN: Yes, I was at that meeting. 

Mr. Fieminc: You were at the December meeting? 

Mr, Freeman: There were three meetings. 


The CuatrMAN: Let us identify these meetings. We have two December | 


meetings. We now have a meeting with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Mr. Freeman: No, we are away from that. 

Mr. Fieminc: Just to clarify the meetings, give them in sequence. 

Mr. FREEMAN: The meetings between the National Dairy Council and the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board were September 16 and December 2. 

Mr. Fuemine: Was there a third meeting? 

Mr. Freeman: There was a third meeting, not with the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

Mr. Fuemine: With whom was that? 

Mr. Freeman: With the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Fremine: Was that the meeting with the minister? 

Mr. Freeman: Yes, sir. 
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_ Mr. Fremine: Is that the meeting we heard about from Mr. McLean of 
Janada Packers? 

Mr. Frepman: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Monet: Do you know the date of that? 

Mr. Freeman: December 29. ‘ 

Mr. Fiemine: With the Minister of Agriculture? 

Mr. FrepmMan: Yes. 

Mr. Lesage: Were you there? 

Mr. Freeman: On December 29? 
_ Mr. Lesage: Yes. 

' Mr. Frepman: Yes. 
Mr. Fiemine: You were not at the meeting on September 16 or December 2 
with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board? 

_ Mr. Freeman: That is right. 
Mr. Freminc: You were at the meeting on December 29? 
Mr. Freeman: That is right. 

' Mr. Fieminc: You referred to certain suggestions being made, including 
the suggestion for the re-imposition of a ceiling price on butter, 
_ Mr. Freeman: Yes. 


_ Mr. Fremine: Did those suggestions come out of the meeting of December 
22 or 29? 


¢ Mr. Freeman: December 29. 

Mr. Fremine: The conference with the minister; do I understand that the 
Becestions for the re-imposition of the ceiling price on butter came from you and 
persons engaged in the business like yourself? 

Se The Cuairman: -He did not say he made the suggestion. 

Mr. Fremine: If I may put my question, it is a fair question. 

_ The Cuarrman: This witness has not said he made the suggestion. Your 
stated that he did make that suggestion, he and others. 


| Mr. Fremine: The questidn will elicit the information. The statement, if 


| 


le by those who were present. 
be Mr. McLean: It was unanimously agreed; that is the way I heard it. 
| _ Mr. Fiemina: By those who were at the meeting, and he was at the meeting. 
_ Mr. Freeman: That is right. 
Oe i. Fieminc: Do I understand that you and others attending this meeting 


vith the minister agreed unanimously, and asked for the re-imposition of the 
eiling on butter? 


_ Mr. Freeman: That is right. 


__ Mr. Fieminc: Who were the others represented at that meeting or who 
ttended it? 


made by to repeat it, which the witness made earlier was that suggestions were 


Mr. Fieminc: Perhaps your memory does not enable you to give us the 
ster of those present, but what kind of people were they? 
_ Mr. Freeman: I would say they were producers and trade representatives, 


rod 


roducers and distributor representatives. 


el lr. Lesacn: If you had been here last week, you would know that Mr. 
bull of the Co-op was there. 
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Mr. Fuemine: Perhaps we could get on faster without interruptions of 
that kind. 
Mr. Freeman: Mr. Turnbull was there. 
Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Turnbull was there? 
Mr. Lzesace: And Mr. McLean. 
Mr. Freeman: Mr. McLean was there’and I was there. - 
Mr. Fteminc: Any others whom you recall? 
Mr. Freeman: Mr. Olive was there. 
Mr. Fueminc: About how many people were there? 
The Cuarrman: May I suggest something to you, Mr. Fleming— 
Mr. Fremine: I am always amenable to suggestion. 
The CHArrMAN: —with the idea of saving time, the fact is that there was 
unanimous agreement about the ceiling and the ceiling was put on on the 19th 
of January, need we pursue it? 
Mr. Fiemine: I am interested in knowing who were the people who asked 
for the re-imposition of the ceiling. I think it is a rather interesting point. 
Are there any others whom you can call to mind? 
Mr. FrepMan: Yes, Mr. Olive was there. 
Mr. Freminc: Any others? 
Mr. Freeman: That is all I can think of at the moment. | 
Mr. Fieminc: Perhaps you can help us on this; those interests that were 
represented, you have indicated the producers were represented, the distributors 
were represented and the butter trade? ; 
Mr. FREEMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Fieminc: Any other particular interest? 3 
The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn until after this vote has been taken in the 
House. We will return as soon as the vote has been taken. - 
—On resuming. “f 
The Cuairman: All right, continue Mr. Fleming, just as though nothing had 
happened. | 
Mr. Fuemine: We were dealing with the meeting of December 29. You 
had indicated some of the people who were at the meeting, and I think 
you indicated that the producer interests and distributor interests were repre- 
sented at the meeting, and that all represented there were unanimous in favour 
of the re-imposition of ceilings. Do I understand you made the request for 
the re-imposition of ceilings to the government? | 
Mr. Freeman: No, we offered that as a suggestion. | 
Mr. Fuemine: Did the suggestion originate with you and others represented 
there or with the minister? a 
Mr. Freeman: Yes, the suggestion originated with the members gathered 
together there. 
Mr. Fuemine: Not with the minister? | 
Mr. Freeman: No. | : 
Mr. Fuemine: Did you suggest any particular ceiling price? : | 
Mr. Freeman: No, we did not. | 
Mr. Fueminc: Was the amount of the ceiling price or a particular figuré 
discussed? ‘ | 
| 


| 


Mr. Freeman: No. ‘ 
Mr. Fiemine: It was just a general request from you and others like you 
for re-imposition of ceilings? ‘4 


higher. Do you mean it was too high? 
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Mr. Freeman: That is right. 

Mr. Fiemine: Why did you make that request? 
especially but you and the others who did make it. 

Mr. Freeman: Well, I will have to tell you why I was in favour of that, 
because butter was getting into such short supply that if a ceiling had not been 
imposed I felt the price would go much higher, and it would not be beneficial 
to the industry as a whole. 


Mr. Fiemina: Was there a discussion about the profits that had been 


made by those who had stocks of butter by reason of the advance in prices in 
the fall? 


Mr. Freeman: I do not recall. I am sorry I cannot be more helpful. That 
is all I can recall to memory. 


Mr. Fiemine: Perhaps others who were there, you mentioned some two or 
three who are going to be called as witnesses, may be able to tell us the facts. 
The Cuarrman: Are you through, Mr. Fleming? 


Mr. Fiemine: Not quite, Mr. Chairman. Was there open discussion of the : 
fact that with an advance in the market price in the fall there would be a 
substantial profit made by those who were holding butter? 


Mr. Freeman: I do not remember any such discussion. 
Mr. Fimmine: You do not remember? 
Mr. Freeman: No. 


Mr. Fiemina: I take it was no secret anyway. There is no secret about the 
fact anyway? 


The Cuarrman: About what fact? 
Mr. Fiemine: About the fact that those who had butter in the fall made 


I do not mean you 


a substantial profit by reason of the advance in price? 


Mr. Freeman: No, there was no secret about that at all. 

Mr. Fiemina: It is a matter of general. knowledge, I guess isn’t it? 

Mr. Freeman: General knowledge of anybody in the industry, that any- 
body in the industry participated—they could not do otherwise. 

Mr. Fiemine: And did the Minister know that? 

Mr. Freeman: I said, in the industry. 

The CHatrMan: He cannot speak for the Minister, Mr. Fleming. He can 
only speak for himself and for the industry. Let’s leave it at that. 


Mr. Fiemine: I want to know if the Minister discussed the question of 
profits resulting from the holding of butter at that meeting; do you remember 
whether he did or not? 

Mr. Freeman: No. I did not take any notes of that meeting. I think I 
have told you all I know about it. 

Mr. Fiemine: All right. 

The CHatrman: Just one final question then. You said the price was 


Mr. Freeman: No. If I said the price was higher the reference I had was 


to the price going higher. 


The Cuarrman: You did not think it was too high at that time? 
Mr, Freeman: It was pretty high. 


The Cuarrman: There would not have have been anything to prevent you 
from having sold it at a lower price than you did had you wanted to do that, 


- would there? 


_ Mr. Freeman: We have to sell at the market. 
The Cuarrman: Why do you have to sell at the market? 
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Mr. Freeman: Because we have to replace at the market. 

The CHAIRMAN: This question came up the other day. I can understand 
the situation in which you found yourself but there was nothing to prevent 
you selling at a lower figure and you would still have made a profit. 

Mr. Freeman: Yes, but if you did that the difference between what we 
sold at and the market price would be taken by somebody else. 

Mr. McLean: Mr. Martin, may I attempt to explain. You are speaking 
of the period— 

The CuHairMAN: —in December. 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Or I am speaking of any time? 

Mr. MacLean: At that time it was apparent there was not 
sufficient butter to look after our distribution requirements and if a firm such 
as Lowell & Christmas had offered to sell butter at 60 cents a pound—the 
butter we had on hand for sale—it would have been absorbed by the market 
because the market was much bigger than Lovella & Christmas’ interest in the 
market. If we had sold our butter at 60 cents a pound we should not have 
been able to stop the price increase at that time. 

The CHatrman: I suggest to you that it is pretty difficult for ordinary 


people to understand your action when you felt the price was too high. We 


were told the other day by Canada Packers that they felt the price was too 
high, and it seems to me very difficult for a reasonable man to understand 
why, if that was the feeling, it would not have been very easy to reduce 
the price. 3 

Mr. Maypanx: Was the feeling generally shared—I mean that the price 
was too high? 

Mr. McLean: Well, Mr. Maybank, I cannot speak for the other people 
in the trade but I think we should have been satisfied with less. 

Mr. Fireminc: Less than what? 

Mr. McLean: We would have been satisfied with less, in the general 
interest of our long-term position in the industry. 

Mr. Maypanx: There was a meeting between several people at which this 
suggestion was made. We have had the meeting described and Mr. Fleming 
has been asking about that meeting. 

Mr. Fleming has been. asking about that meeting. 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Mr. Maypanx: How many were at it? 

Mr. McLuan: I was not there, Mr. Maybank, I do not know. 

Mr. Maysank: Do you know, Mr. Freeman, who were there? 

Mr. Freeman: Yes, since Mr. Fleming raised the point, I found out who was 
there. Do you want me to give the names? 

Mr. Maysanr: Yes, if you can. 

Mr. Freeman: J. §. McLean, W. R. Aird, F. W. Jones, J. Turnbull, 
B. Stanley, Mr. Baillie, Henri Bois, J. E. Lussier, John Freeman, E. Raney, 
GC. Holman, J. Spiers, V. Hooper, Mr. Hardy, K. H. Olive. 

Mr. Maypanx: That was a group pretty well representative of the butter 
interests? 

Mr. Freeman: A good cross section. 

Mr. Maypanx: Representing a large chunk of the total inventory of the 
country? 

Mr. Freeman: I would not say that. 
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Mr. Maypanx: You do not kn 


¥, ae ow whether that is right, or you do not think 
at is right? 


‘y Mr. Freeman: I do not know if that is right, 

. Mr. MacInnis: Have you the names of the firms that those men represented? 
‘ Mr. Freeman: Yes, I have. — 

3 Mr, MacInnis: Could that not go into the record? 

i 


Mr. Maypank: You can add that information for which Mr. MacInnis has 
asked, to the record. 


Mr. Freeman: That is right. 
Mr. Maysank: Would you do that now? 


ry Mr, Freeman: J. S.. McLean, Canada Packers Limited; W. R. Aird, 

Dominion Dairies; F. W. Jones, The Borden Company; J. Turnbull, Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative; B. Stanley, Northern Alberta Dairy Pool; Mr. Baillie, United 
_ Farmers of Ontario; Henri Bois and J. E. Lussier, Co-Operative Federee de 
Quebec; John Freeman, Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Limited; E. Raney, Swift 
_ Canadian Company; C. Holman, Burns & Co., J. Spiers, Modern Dairies; 


___ Y. Hooper, Loblaw Groceterias; Mr. Hardy, Safeways; K. H. Olive, Olive & 
Dorion. 

- 2 Mr. Maypank: They were all pretty much of the same view as you have 
expressed here, were they? 

“ _ Mr, Freeman: The resolution was unanimous. 


me Mr. Maysank: In the absence of a ceiling, was there anything to prevent a 
combination in restraint of a price rise? 


a Mr. Freeman: Was there anything to— 


Mr. Maypanx: Was there anything to prevent a combination in restraint 
of a price rise? 


Mr. Freeman: We have never combined. 
Mr. Mayzank: To keep prices down? 
Mr. Freeman: We have never combined. 


Mr. Mayzanx: You want to make it clear that you have not combined at all. 


Of course, I was interested as to whether you had ever combined to keep prices 
down. 


Mr. Freeman: No. 


Mr. Mayank: The answer to that is, of course, no, since you made it all- 


inclusive. There is no moral or legal objection to that kind of combination, is 
_ there? 


Mr. Fiemine: The witness would not know that. 
Mr. Mayspanx: Let the witness answer. 


z Mr. Fiemrna: It is a legal question. 

= Mr. Maypank: I am asking him whether he knows. If he does not know, he 
will say so. 

= Mr. Freeman: I do not know. 


Mr. McLean: May I answer that? 
Mr. Maysank: Yes. 
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|e Mr. McLean: The butter business is just about the most competitive 
__ business there is. Mr. J. S. McLean mentioned there are approximately 1,400 
__ people buying and selling butter across the country and a combine is just some- 


thing unheard of in our business. 


Mr. Maypank: I am not suggesting there is anything in the nature of a 
combine, I only asked whether any consideration had been given to a combine 
in restraint of a price rise by you who were present, then. 


Mr. McLean: It is the most competitive business there is. 


ih 
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Mr. Maysanxk: Would you say that you large holders of butter could not 


have combined together to say, “We will take less than we can take”, Would 
there have been anything objectionable to that course? 

Mr. McLean: Except, what is it, twenty years in jail? It is part of the 
Combines Act, is it not? 

Mr. Maypank: Is that the reason you were afraid of the Combines Act? 

The CuarrMAN: I think, in fairness to the witness, he does not understand 
your question. 

Mr. Maypank: I said, was there anything objectionable to getting together 
to take less than you could take? 

Mr. FreeMAN: Thas was not considered. 


Mr. Mayzpank: You did not consider at all whether or not you could pass 
on the benefit of the large profit that was then standing upon your books? You 
gave no consideration to that? Is that right? 

Mr. FreeMAN: We gave no consideration. 

Mr. HomutH: That is not a fair question. 

Mr. Maypanx: I only asked whether consideration had been given to that 
sort of decision. 


Mr. Homurnu: I say it is not a fair question in view of the answer Mr. 
Freeman gave to another question. He said if they sold at a loss they would 
have had to go in the market and purchase it at a much higher price again. 


Mr. Maysanx: Allright. That answer is not being lost sight of. The fact 
is that you were in a position, at any rate, to consider passing on some of the 
profits to the public and that you did not give any consideration to that? 


Mr. McLean: I will answer it this way. Possibly we could have; possibly 
we should have, but we did not. 


Mr. Maypanx: Exactly. I was only asking for the fact and you have 
answered satisfactorily. 


The CHarrMAn: I guess we had better adjourn. 


Mr. Fueminc: I might mention one thing. Mr. Freeman mentioned a 
resolution that was passed. Was there a resolution passed? 


Mr. Freeman: There was no solution passed, no. 


Mr. Fieminc: You used the expression. I did not know whether you 
attached some significance to it. 


Mr. Freeman: It was unanimously agreed. 
Mr. Maypanx: But it was not a formal resolution? 
Mr. FREEMAN: No. 3 ; 


Mr. Maypanx: But there was unanimity of opinion in the expressions that 
were made. 


Mr. Lusace: Do we free the witnesses? 
The Cuatrman: No. Mr. Beaudry has some questions. 
Mr. Mayzpank: That was all I had to ask. 
Mr. Fiemina: I have no more. 
Mr. Homurn: You are going to put on file that breakdown of those costs? 
Mr. McLwan: This would only take half a minute. I have some informa- 
tion here. If it is not sufficient I will have to get hold of the office again. It is 
in answer to Mr. MacInnis’ question. 

Mr. Moner: You can give it to us now. You will be here tomorrow morn- 
ing and if something is missing you can get that. 

Mr. McLuan: Mr. MacInnis asked us why our total direct expense in 1947 
totalled $15,888.33 as compared with $4,347.41 for the year 1946. 


> “ye Sta r > 


4 McL: aN: Compared with 1946. The main item of expense is cold Saas 
orage on our stock. In the year 1947 it totalled $12,404.24 as compared with — eee 

24.88 in 1946. So when you take that item out of direct expense our direct 
7 expense was $3,484.09 as compared with $2,122.53 or approximately $1,366 i, RS 


rence which I think could be explained by increase in volume. tee hoa 
The committee adjourned, to resume on Tuesday, March 23, 1948 at 11 AR 
ck a.m. Ne aie 
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ae Pate 
Mr. John Freeman, President, Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Limited, 
JA ‘ontreal, Que. 
1 Ir. Gordon McLean, Secretary-Treasurer, Lovell & Christmas (Canada) 
__ Limited, Montreal, Que. ; 
Mr. W. R. Aird, President, Dominion Dairies Limited, Montreal, Que. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Turspay, March 23, 1948. 


__ The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
‘Mr. Martin, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Fleming, Homuth, Irvine, Lesage, 
MaclInnis, Martin, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


i _ In the absence of Mr. J ohnston, Mr. Low, M.P., was granted leave to take 
part in the examination of witnesses. 


* Mr. John Freeman, President, and Mr. Gordon McLean, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Limited, Montreal, were recalled and 
further examined. Mr. Freeman filed,— 


g _ Lxlubit No. 64—List of firms or individuals having butter in storage during 


1946 and 1947 in premises of Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Limited. (Printed in 
this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 

Witnesses retired. 

Mr. W. R. Aird, President, Dominion Dairies Limited, Montreal, Que., was 
called, sworn and examined. He filed — 


_ LHxhbit No. 65—Statement of general information on butter operations by 
Dominion Dairies Limited. 


Exhibit No. 66—Dominion Dairies Limited Annual Report for the year 
ending 31st March, 1947. 


__ During the proceedings Mr. Winters took the Chair in the temporary absence 
af the Chairman. : 


__ At 1.00 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


_ The Committce resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 
residing. 


4 Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Homuth, Irvine, Lesage, MacInnis, 
Martin, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 
Mr. Aird was recalled and further examined. 


q During the proceedings, in the temporary absence of the Chairman, Mr. 
: took the Chair. 


At 4.55 p.m., the members being called in the House for a division, the 
Jommittee took recess. 


i At 5.30 p.m., witness retired and the Committee went.into executive session, 
aving agreed to resume its public sittings after the Easter recess, on Monday, . 
Pril 5, at 4.00 p.m. 


fox TOT 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


a House or Commons, 
e March 23, 1948. 


_ The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, ~ 
don. Paul Martin, presided. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Beaudry has some questions. 


oe as ere ae 


+ John Freeman, President, Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Limited, 
recalled. 


F Gordon McLean, Secretary-Treasurer, Lovell & Christmas (Canada) 
Limited, recalled. ; 


_ Mr. Beaupry: Mr. Freeman or Mr. McLean, in connection first with an 
answer given to Mr. Lesage yesterday would you clear up one point. Do you 
operate a butter brokerage business as well as a wholesale business? 

_ Mr. McLean: We are classified as dealers, but at times we do handle butter 
on a commission basis. 


Mr. Beaupry: I am referring specifically to an answer given Mr. Lesage in 
which you said that you did make purchases of butter which remained in your 
warehouse for the account of the actual purchasers? 

Mr. McLxan: That is correct. 

__ Mr. Beaupry: We assume in those cases you are acting as a broker, or are 
ve wrong? 

Mr. McLean: I will explain it this way to you. The difference between a 
roker and a dealer is that the dealer invests money in the actual product. In 
he functioning of our business we may sell a part of that butter to some other 
lealer, but we had taken a position in the butter originally. We did not work 
m brokerage in the true sense of the word. 


Mr. Bravpry: Again referring to that answer, when in the course of those 
perations referred to you purchased butter and warehoused it for the actual 
urchaser where you acting on a strictly commission basis, let us say 4 of a cent 
ee or were you conducting your normal transaction of purchasing and 
eselling? 

% Mr. McLean: That is correct. 

S Mr. Braupry: So all these figures here in statements Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 


epresent in all cases the actual outlay of money by you? 


__ Mr. McLzan: In our volume figures, as I mentioned to Mr. Lesage, that 
ludes spot transactions and future transactions. In the case of a future trans- 
tion you do not handle the physical product until the time of delivery, but 
f you notice our position on the commodity exchange our net position was one 
ontract. We showed so many contracts on the buying side and so many 
hiracts on the selling side. One offsets the other, to give you a true volume 
ture. 

‘Mr. Lesace: As a last question on this subject take statement No. 4. 
eler to the same figures I was referring to yesterday, the third column, 
nonths of June to December inclusive. 
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Mr. Irvine: Which page? 

Mr. Lusace: Page 4. 

Mr. Winters: Which year? 

Mr. Lusace: 1947. Do those figures include any transactions in which you 
acted as a broker at 4 of a cent per pound? 

Mr. McLean: We buy and sell butter at the market, Mr. Lesage, and as 
our figures reveal we made an average net profit of 3-65 cents. 

The CHarrMan: He is asking you another question. 

Mr. Lesage: Do these figures include any brokerage business in which the 
return to your company would be 3 of a cent? 

Mr. McLean: No. 

Mr. Lesace: That is all right. It is clear to my mind now. ; 

Mr. McLean: I am trying to give you the answer you want, but I do not 
know exactly how to put it to you. I am trying to give you the answer you want. 

Mr. LusacE: All right, you have given it now. 

Mr. MacInnis: I was going to suggest that perhaps Mr. McLean could give 
an answer to this by a direct question. 

Mr. Braupry: I was planning to arrive at that. 

Mr. MacInnis: Perhaps you were going to ask that. . 

Mr. Breaupry: Would you give the committee some details about the actua 

operation of a wholesale butter business? Would you tell me first what the 
usual terms of purchase are? 

Mr. McLean: We pay cash for butter. 

Mr. Braupry: You pay cash for all the butter you purchase? 

Mr. McLwan: That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Beaupry: Does that include futures? 

Mr. McLean: Well, you operate futures on a margin basis of $1,500 per ca 
which must be maintained. Each fluctuation of 4 of a cent must be adjuste: 
with the clearing house. You put up $1,500 which must be maintained accordin 
to fluctuations in the market. — | 

Mr. Braupry: $1,500 per car load? 

Mr. McLean: Right. 

Mr. Beaupry: Which is how many pounds? 

Mr. McLean: 22,400, with 5 per cent tolerance either way. 

Mr. Beaupry: That is the normal load. I understand that sometime durin 
the war—which would not affect what we are referring to now—the minimur 
load per car was higher, was it? 

Mr. McLean: Correct. 

Mr. Homuru: That minimum load did not apply in eastern Canada. — 

Mr. McLean: Mr. Beaudry is referring to a future contract on the com 
modity exchange, not a spot transaction. . A 

Mr. Homuru: In the regulation by the railway board the heavier loa 
only involved western shipments? x 

Mr. McLean: Correct. 

Mr. Homutu: Not eastern shipments? 

Mr. McLean: No. % 

Mr. Beaupry: Could you not buy future western-butter? What are tl 
normal terms of sale in your particular business? Is that also a cash busine! 
throughout? “a 
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ie Mr. McLean: No. Are you referring to our distributive trade, in other 
vords, people who buy butter from us every week, on what terms do we sell 
them butter? If that is the question the answer is cash. 
Mr. Breaupry: What part of your business would not be conducted on a cash 
_ basis from the sales angle? 
of Mr. McLean: Well, we do sell butter for storage, and as a convenience to our 
_ customers we will finance the product for them, but they will put up a margin. 

Mr. Braupry: On what basis do you finance it? 

Mr. McLuan: What margin is required? 
_ Mr. Beaunpry: Yes. 

_ Mr. McLean: $2.50 a box. 

Mr. Braupry: $3.50? 
Mr. McLean: $2.50. 
Mr. Bravupry: What rate of interest do they pay, or do they pay any interest? 
Mr. McLran: Five per cent. 
__ Mr. Beaupry: That, of course, does not deal with futures. That deals with 
the actual physical stock on hand? 
; Mr. McLean: Correct, 
Mr. Beavpry: Against the stock which you hold in storage for future resale 
is it your procedure to obtain loans? 
_ Mr. McLean: Oh, yes. We borrow from the Bank of Montreal once we use 
our capital. ; 

_ Mr. Braupry: Is there a set percentage of value against which either the 
Bank of Montreal or other banks lend in the case of butter? Is there an estab- 
lished amount against the value of the stock held. 

_ Mr. McLean: They lend us money to be used for the purchase of butter or 
cheese in the normal functioning of our business. 

__ Mr. Braupry: I appreciate that, but let us say you have 10,000 pounds of 
butter in stock worth $10,000. How much would the bank or banks normally be 
willing to lend against that $10,000 stock? 

Mr. McLean: 100 per cent. We make our arrangements at the start of the 
‘season with the Bank of Montreal. 
: _ Mr. Homurtn: They might lend you 120 per cent if they trusted you. 
~ Mr. McLxan: Plus. 
Mr. Bravpry: That is very constructive. 
_ Mr. Homuru: Certainly yours are not. 
Mr, Bravpry: Perhaps you will bear with me. You have been very kind for 
the last month and a half. Is the rate of interest which you pay on these loans 
charged in the cost which is shown here as administrative cost? 
Mr. McLean: Correct. 


Mr. Winters: Are these figures of quantities on hand at the end of each 
month actual quantities stored or are they just book quantities? 

“S Mr. McLean: Actual quantities stored. 

Mr. Winters: They are in all cases actual stored quantities? 
Mr. McLuan: Yes. 


eS Mr. Beaupry: Can we deduce that the top quantity you normally carry 
hand in your business, that you have in the warehouse for the operation of 
t business, would be roughly the total of the amounts of butter carried during 
ember, October and December, or is that too high or too low? 

Mr. McLean: Are you asking us how we arrive at our peak stock? 

_ Mr. Beaupry: No, I would like to know what your peak stock is? 


Ss 
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Mr. McLean: In figures? 
Mr. Breaupry: Yes. 
Mr. McLean: 1,395,000 pounds. oe 
Mr. Breaupry: That would be the peak that you would purchase? 4 
Mr. McLean: That is the peak we reached in 1947. f 
Mr. Braupry: That would ibe butter you had on hand at that time? i 
Mr. McLean: At the end of September. rs 
Mr. Breavupry: Is there any way of establishing what the average peak - 
carried by you was during that period? I am trying to bring this out. That- 
figure shows you had so much on hand at that time. How much of that over 
a period of three months would be constant? 3 
Mr. McLean: We maintained a stock position in excess of 1,300,000 up to 
the end of October. “= 
Mr. Braupry: Can you average over the year the amount you would hav 
on hand per month? We have a figure here which gives the average but it does 
not give the exact average. £: 


Mr. McLean: If you take our sales of 6,400,000 and divide by 12 that 
would be an average of half a million pounds. = 
Mr. Braupry: That is not exactly true because your purchases are very. 
uneven. § 
Mr. McLean: That is correct. ; 2 


Mr. Braupry: In one month you might purchase 2,000,000 pounds and sell 
2,000,000 and show a peak of 2,000,000 pounds for that particular month and yet 
for the 5,000,000 pounds basis for the year the actual average in stock on hand 
only was 250,000 pounds per month, I am thinking of carrying charges. = 

Mr. McLean: Yes. iq 

Mr. Braupry: Is there any way of arriving at a truer picture of an average 
on that basis? If you cannot give it to me now would you be able to supply 
it later in written form? = 

Mr. McLean: I hardly understand your question, Mr. Beaudry. I do not 
know exactly what you are driving at. I would gladly answer it if I could get 
your question clearly. ih 

Mr. Beaupry: Then I will ask you something else and you may understand 
it from there on. What constitutes your assets beyond your butter or cheese 
inventories? : 

Mr. FREEMAN: Our premises. 4 

Mr. Braupry: Your premises, which are? 

Mr. Freeman: Two warehouses. 

Mr. Bravupry: Both owned? 

Mr. Freeman: Both owned. 2 

Mr. Beaupry: Both in the city of Montreal? . 
Mr. FrEeMAN: Yes sir. ‘ 
Mr. Beaupry: What is the value of them? Would you give me both the 


city valuation and the book value? a 
Mr. Freeman: May we send you that? I haven’t got that here. a 
Mr. Braupry: Would you be able to give me the book value? nA 
Mr. Freeman: Our book value is approximately $100,000. % 
Mr. Braupry: For both? Zz 
Mr. Freeman: Yes. sy 


Mr. Braupry: That is after depreciation over twenty years I suppose? — 
Mr. Freeman: Yes. <a 
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& ee Mr. Braupry: Are those warehouses used entirely to store your own butter 
. or do you lease a good part of them? 


_ Mr. Freeman: It is used for both purposes. 
_ Mr. Beaupry: What proportion for both purposes? 


cS Mr. McLean: Well, during the flush production period, during the summer, 
our chief space is taken up, I would say 80 per cent by cheese for our own firm, 
_ but we do store cheese for other people in the industry who do not have their 
_ own warehouse space. You might say we act as a public warehouse in the case 
of cheese. In the case of butter our plant I would say would be occupied 80 
per cent with our own product and 20 per cent by product that we would buy 
and hold for storage. During the winter months when the product is leaving our 
_ plant we store meat and poultry and frozen eggs, principally those three items. 
é. Mr. Breaupry: You store butter and cheese for different lengths of time, or 
= they require different storage facilities? 


r. McLean: You mean in our two plants are we storing under the same 


8 EAE 


system? 
Mr. Braupry: Yes. 

Mr. McLean: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Beaupry: So part of your investment which is made up of real estate, 
‘particularly these two warehouses, could be divided—that sum of $100,000 
mentioned earlier—could be divided into what percentage as applicable to your 


business of purchases of butter and to what percentage applicable to your 
business as warehousemen? 


Mr. McLean: Of course, it all ties into the one operation, that is the opera- 
tion of Lovell and Christmas. (Canada) Limited. We do not know at the start 
of the season to what extent we are going to store products for other people. 

5's _ Mr. Braupry: Yes, you have the revenue figures on that I presume? 

= Mr. McLean: Oh, yes. 

; Mr. Braupry: Would it be possible to get those revenue figures for 
warehousing? 

; Mr. McLuan: We could, if it is important to the butter enquiry. 

Mr. Braupry: Well, I wish to establish that for the benefit of the com- 


ittee. I am trying to arrive at this, there is an investment of $100,000, 
_ real estate. 


_ Mr. McLean: That is book value, Mr. Beaudry; in other words, you could 
not replace it for anything like $100, 000. 


& Mr. Beaupry: I appreciate that. I will leave that figure unquoted, if you 
2 I want to know how much that would influence the price of butter? 


Mr. McLean: It does not influence it at all. 
Mr. Bravupry: It does not enter into the cost of butter? 
Mr. McLean: No; in the butter business you are trading on margin; your 


al 


“ie 
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‘ Wiosts are 10 cents; if the price drops 20 cents your costs are ‘out of the picture 
entirely. 
Mr. Beavpry: I can see that. 


’ Mr. McLean: In other words, if we had inventory of butter at 60 cents and 
‘the market was 50 cents we could not get our costs out of that product, if the 
market was 10 cents below our costs. 

Mr. Braupry: I appreciate that, but to arrive at the figure I have in mind 
you would still have to take in all the expenses incidental to the operations shown 
i pour sealement 2, in connection with the ownership or rental of premises of 


— Mr. lee Well— 
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Mr. Beaupry: Surely your costs would have to be included, all your costs, 


not only the actual cost of the butter. 

Mr. McLean: We still have that cost of operation even if we lost 10 cents 
on it. : 

Mr. Breaupry: I appreciate that, still to arrive at the figure of 50 cents per 
pound for butter you would have to include part or all of your administrative 
and selling expense. 

~ Mr. McLean: We are not manufacturers. 


ot ky 


Mr. Bravupry: I apprciate that, but let us assume you purchase butter at © 


50 cents. 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 


Mr. Beaupry: That would establish how much of a profit or a loss you © 
made. You would have to add to that 50 cents, whatever you have incurred ~ 


by way of expense. 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 
Mr. Breavupry: In connection with butter; and certainly rental of premises 


or purchase of premises would enter into part of that cost. I see what you are — 
trying to tell me. You are trying to tell me that in your operation you operate — 
on a more or less fixed basis and depending on whether your margin on sales — 


is high enough or too low you have either a profit or a loss on butter. 


Mr. McLean: Yes. If we buy butter at 50 cents a pound and the cost of $ 
handling that product is 1-8 cents we have to get 51-8 cents a pound for that — 
butter or we do not sell it. As a matter of fact, we sell it at market, and the — 


market might be 50%%, or it might be 53%%. But what we might do is try to 
make our expenses at the end of the year, but we do not figure out the cost per 
pound when buying and selling a car of butter. 

Mr. Braupry: No, you can’t figure it to that extent, but you do figure it 


over-all. You have given us the figures on your statement No. 4, also No. 3, © 


and No. 5, showing the margin between the cost and selling price; that would 
include all the items under operation expenses shown on page 2. 


Mr. McLean: That is right. 

Mr. Breaupry: Referring again to the last column of statement No. 2, for 
the years 1939 and 1947, I see that your big profit—or, before I go into that, 
are there any other profits before 1939, or losses, vastly different from the ones 
shown for 1939 and 1942? These figures we did not ask you for. 


Mr. McLean: Those are figures we do not have and I would not even make 4 


a guess because we do not keep these records. We can get the information if 
you require it. 


Mr. Braupry: Before we go into that, would you say that the year 1940 was 


a normal year for butter operations over the twenty odd years of experience you 
have had? ‘Would that be a good year taking all in all? 

Mr. McLean: I think the answer would be, reasonably good. 

Mr. Braupry: Reasonably good? 

Mr. McLean: But nothing outstanding. 


Mr. Beaupry: What amount of investment did the operation for that year 4 


require to arrive at a profit of $20,000? 
Mr. McLean: You mean, how much money was tied up in volume? 


Mr. Braupry: You might call it that way, or give it to us that way. I don’t ; 


want the total figures of the amount of purchases over a year. 
Mr. McLean: Offhand, I cannot answer that, Mr. Beaudry. 
Mr. Bravupry: Could you later? 
Mr. McLean: Yes. 
Mr. Braupry: Could you give that in written form? 
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Mr. McLean: Yes, if you will give me the question in written form so I 
will know exactly what you want. 

The CHairMAN: The questions will be in the record. The questions are in 
the record. There is a verbatim record being made and everything is taken down 
1 in ca committee, and those questions are now in the record. 

Ret rane I see. 
‘ 


ae Monet: I will see that you get the questions in the form i in which you 
have asked for them. 


Mr. McLean: Thank you, Mr. Monet. 

Mr. Braupry: In the year 1940, to which we referred a moment ago, you 
: Be rchased throughout the year 4,729 048 pounds? 

a Mr. McLuan: Right. 

-" Mr. Braupry: In the year 1947, you purchased 5,447,000 pounds. W ill you 


give me in the same way the amount of money involved there in the way of 
_ investment, will you supply that at the same time? 


4 Mr. McLean: Yes. 


ou 


4 
> 


% The Cuarrman: Mr. Beaudry, I don’t want to stop you— 
Mr. Braupry: That is my last question. 
eS The CuairMan: Yes, 
¢ Mr. Braupry: I mean, that has been my last question. I want those two 


questions answered. 
The Cuairman: Yes. Have you an answer to give to Mr. Beaudry? 

- ~ Mr, Breaupry: Those answers will have to be made in writing. 

_ Mr. McLean: Yes, we will get that information for you. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Monet has a few questions. 
a Mr. Monet: Before you leave this, Mr. Freeman, I understand that at the 
_ request of the secretariat on February 17th you supplied the names and addresses 
of people who were storing butter with your firm? 
5 __ Mr. Freeman: That is right. 
& Mr. Monet: Would you now look at this list which was supplied by your 
* firm and tell the members of the committee if you identify this list as being 
correct and the one supplied by you? 
a ‘Mr. Freeman: I identify this as being correct and the one supplied by me. * 
Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Chairman, this will be mimeographed and filed as 


an exhibit. It will be of importance to. the members of the committee. We will 
Es eall it exhibit 64. 


at, fi 
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. S. Exuisir No, 64: List of persons storing butter with Lovell and Christmas 
& (Canada) Limited. 

4 EXHIBIT No. 64 

3 é | Orrawa, Fresruary 17, 1948. 


_ The House of Commons Committee on Prices requires from your firm a list 
of the names of all individuals or firms who have stored butter in your premises 
_ during the past two years. Please list the names below indicating the year when - 

the butter was stored. 
1 Have you stored butter on your own account?........... YOR. cata 
Yes or No 
If “Yes” please complete questionnaire enclosed and return to the Dominion 
sureau of Statistics which will compile them. 
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Name Sy Address _ 1946 
ASSIA eA ins abcde, ene 9310: Dorion. St..Montrealeess ti ds pee sede eee aN See rok 
he RGAE ik een cen as ee “St. Anne-Con Richelieu: Quen es cashes tinct taee ee. 

Mob erht vee ne ae 6659 Park Ave., Montreal....... SPT AS ae age ho Tre abst ele de? * ; 
IASBssonnetves ce, wisi. foeeree 6107 Walhiam: St: Montreal vag site tee home S . 4 
Canada Packers Ltdiv os. f... 1260: Bal St.2 Montreal tastier see ee ee nk. 4 : 
Carnation (Sr aac caro ne ee acre Sherbreoke:Quec ee mins es eee Ree eee + * i 
R. AERO VASO ee ere 44 Victoria St:) Toronto, Onte.....-0. | oe ae ahs tae * ‘ 
Convent d’Hochelaga.......... 2587. Notre-Dame St... Montrealiss ieee bo le nee i t 
Crescent Cheese Co............ 6659 ParkeAves<Montreal.j. fiona aaa eee * 3 iH 
SPI ealauniers aie sane ets oe South Durham, Drummond Co., Quebec.........}.......... . * 
sores MRO Wale a ei se tee henley sues 530: Mountaimmst., Montrealers. 34.93 bap irate onceaten Fo es lah arta ¢ 
1 S. Dusseault...........0.... 605 Pie IX Blvd., Montreal...................4.- * ate. ‘3 
Roachcrn Farm Products........ AOS St Paul ete bee vlontrealle easement eon aan ee i 
Gordon & Son Inc.......:2:.:.. 1208 Greene Ave., Westmount, Montreal.......... % * ‘a 
ne RS GUE G etre a oe cream pati aa 384 Lake Shore Rd., Beaurepaire, Que............].......... * i 
Omir y seek vse Ouse ee Shawinigan Walls,-Que sass etree ices mag ey cus ac aaa | eoicseonerae x 5 
(Ghee, o Wayo keene ype (6) cana rie maakt ear aeate 166 King Street, Monitenlsc. tc Se an oe eee * - Sd 
GeTACOSlewnG crc awl Lee A861 Garnier StG-Montreal® in .6 6. See. eee * z Pa 
Le Grand Semenaire........... 2065 Sherbrooke: St:..Montrealiie eu s.h citosk coe] eee er os Re ‘ 
ter TOS Nees are eat 3560 Park Aves? Montrose esac ac Mayan meter Wels Stee cctie eae . ze i 
Limogesi&'Cie. i. 20 644 Williara St., Montreaks. 06 fy iG04 cad cued vo fee Sees ; z 
Bhieens Food Products Ltd....| Aylmer Road, Hull, Que........... saa We aie heramalltae pa : Pe * 4 
G. IMETEVOT Rerun Manic fateaecey sve tapans 9334 Rushbrook .St., Montreal. (o. 02) 2s. eee ie id i 
igen D. McGillis & Co........ 407) MeGill St-asMoupfeale ar acm eras en eep alice serene mA 7 
P. W. McLagan Ltd............ 417 St. Peter Sti, Montreal....)......6, lot ee 8 
A (is Bar ae X ay gee fe ep cot en at 03 Beech: St. Halifax, Nova-Scotia. 2).0'0 ..22 So eee 5 2 

4 Producers DairytCo-. iis. aaa 3641 Lafontaine St:, Montreal i-7eli. sn. ele Pee Seatet x - 
it dh Wauliarsiccde soc. 144eoth-Ave.s VillerSt:, Pierre, Ques... csv tetas lene eee bs - 
Shawinigan Dairy........:.... Shawinigan: Halls;-Queniec22 5 ue ten came opm cathe ean era 3 ¢ 
Sutton Milk Products.......... Sinhtioans, Qian sh 25 eessue en SEE ta ese eee Oh rm eae . * 
Swatt Canadian Cow, . so... 1000 CraweSt? Ey elontrea lianas sans ce naucecs le eooreete oe = a 
V aN Tremblay..... Mp ata ss “Box 443, Huntingdon, Que....... Uaiig mre trier 3 Pg 

* Indicates butter stored. = 


The statements in this schedule are certified to be correct. Firm Lovell & Christmas (Canada) — 
Limited. Place 160 King St., Montreal. Signature (Sgd.) John Freeman. x E 
Firm No....... : 
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x _ Mr. Monet: This will be the list of the names of people for whom you 
_ are holding butter in your premises? 
'. Mr. Freeman: That is right. 
a The CuHamrMAN: On this particular date, of course? 
Mr. FREEMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Monet: Can you also tell members of the committee the quantity stored 
for each of these people? 


Mr. FREEMAN: We can file that information. 

ge Mr. Monet: Have you got that information with you? 
= Mr. Freeman: No. 

Mr. Mover: But you could supply it? 

: _. Mr, Freeman: Yes. 


pt Mr. Monet: You can supply members of the committee with the quantity 
_ held by you for each of the persons mentioned in this exhibit 64? 
Mr. FreEMAN: That is right. 


Mr. Moner: Could you also supply the members of the committee with the 
following information; when this butter was stored in by each of these persons? 
Mr. Freeman: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Monet: Can you supply the committee with information as to when 
_ the butter was taken out by each of those persons? 

Mr. Freeman: Yes, sir. 


_ Mr. Mower: Will you also supply the committee with information as to 
_ whether, in your opinion, any of those people are not in the butter trade or 
business? , 

4 Mr. FreeEMAN: We would be glad to give our opinion on that matter, 

Mr. Moner: In other words you will give the members of the committee 
your opinion as to those people listed on exhibit No. 64 who are not in the 
butter business. 

Mr. FREEMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Moner: You will supply that information as soon as possible? 

Mr. FREEMAN: Yes sir. 


Mr. Irvine: Before you dismiss the witness there is one question I would 
' like to ask. I would like to have further enlightenment on one point. Counsel 
~ questioned the witness as to the figures on page 4 of the statement asking him 
_to note the difference between the amounts of butter in storage during the months 
of July, August, September, and October of 1947, as compared with 1946. The 
_ answer, made by Mr. McLean I think was that the stocks were greater in 1947 
_ than for those months mentioned because the company was providing for winter 
_ Tequirements, whereas in the previous year the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
_ was providing for the requirements of their customers, and therefore it was not 
‘necessary for the company to store butter for that purpose. Now I want to 
know in what way the Wartime Prices and Trade Board provided for the service 
_ of your customers during 1946? I was not clear on that point 


; Ss Mr. McLean: The Wartime Prices and Trade Board took over the distri- 
ution of butter—I cannot give you the exact date—but during the winter period 
hen supplies were short the board would decide who required a car of butter and 
_ whether it was more important for that car to be delivered to the city of Montreal, 
or Halifax, or Toronto. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board took over 
mplete distribution and the producer had nothing to say as to where his butter 
vas to go and likewise the dealer had nothing to say. 


_ Mr. Irvine: You could just buy when you were told to buy, and I suppose 
you would have some kind of a permit. 
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Mr. McLuan: We would apply to the board for supplies. 

Mr. Irvine: That is the point I wanted to get. 

Mr. Wryters: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. What volume 
of business do you aim at in a normal year with respect to butter turn-over? 

Mr. McLean: You might say that we have no objective in that direction, 
Mr. Winters. I would say that we handled just about all we could this year and 
comparing it with 1939-40 the figure is about 6,000,000 pounds. 4 

Mr. Winters: You think 6,000,000 pounds would be a normal year? 

Mr. McLean: Yes, considering our position in the trade. | 

Mr. Winters: How much do you consider you would need to mark up each 
pound of butter to clear you a profit over expenses, to make a reasonable profit 
on 6,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. McLean: We have never considered it that way. If we consider the 
cost of handling is 2 cents a pound and somebody else is selling butter 1 cent lower 
than we are we would not get our cost back. The question is one of replacement 
or, in other words, the market value. 

Mr. Wryters: Well, I think anyone who is handling a product has a pretty 
good rough yardstick as to what it costs them to handle the product. 

Mr. McLean: If you will refer to page 2 I think the information there will 
give you the answer. During the year ending March 31, 1947, we lost $11,000, — 
which means, therefore, we did not get our purchase costs plus carrying charges 
back out of that product. We would have liked to have received it back but 
we could not. 

Mr. Wryters: There is still a question as to whether you lost that money 
or whether it is a matter of allocation of overhead as against cheese and 
butter operations. That question has not been settled to my knowledge and ~ 
we still have not received figures. 

Mr. McLean: We will supply them. 

Mr. Wixters: To whom do you sell this butter, or have you given that 7 
information to the committee? 

The Cuamrman: You are referring to the type of person to whom it is sold? ~ 

Mr. Winters: Yes, is it sold to the wholesaler or the retailer or to both? ‘ 

Mr. McLean: We sell to both wholesalers and retailers. ‘ 

Mr. Winrrers: In this period in which butter was running high, although © 
you do not know what mark-up you need per pound to clear your operating 
expenses and show a profit, you do know that the profits were running higher 
than you would normally expect? 

Mr. McLean: That is correct. 

Mr. Winters: During that period and with that knowledge did you ever 
consider decreasing your price? 

Mr. McLean: No, sir. : . 
-Mr. Winters: Were you concerned about the high mark-up you were getting 
during that period? 

Mr. McLean: Yes, we were concerned. : 

Mr. Wixvers: But you never actually took steps to lower the price to your 
customers? . 

Mr. McLean: No. 

Mr. MacInnis: He was not concerned to that extent. 

The CuarrMan: Is that all? 

Mr. Irvine: Could we have a copy—or perhaps we have it—of the annual 
statement of this company with respect to all its operations for the years 1946 
and 1947? 
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Mr. Monet: I have not got that but could we have it? 

:: Mr. Freeman: Well, we are a private company, a subsidiary of Lovell & 
Christmas in England, and our statement is incorporated in the results of the 
parent company. It is not the policy of the company to publish the statements 
of its subsidiaries and we would much prefer if that question were not pressed 
and that we would not have to present our balance sheet. 

The Cuatrman: We would have to know, I think, whether it would have a 
bearing upon the issue before the committee. If the balance sheet does have 
a bearing, then of course there is nothing that can be withheld from the 
committee. 

. Mr. Irvine: I think it possibly might have a bearing on the very question 
raised by Mr. Winters a moment ago. For instance, unless we have a complete 
statement in regard to cheese and butter in storage, I am not sure it can be fully 
determined as to how much should go to butter and how much should go to 
‘something else. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is a question which was raised before in connection 
with A.& P., I think it was. If my memory serves me correctly, we did not 
insist upon receiving a statement from the A. & P. to go into our record. 

The CuairMan: To go into what? 

_ Mr. Macinnis: We did not insist on receiving figures from them for the 
record. 
The CHamrman: That is right. 


Mr. MacInnis: There was a statement submitted to counsel. Now I think 
we should not treat this firm differently. I am not saying that Lovell & Christmas 
should not be required to give us the information—whether they are subsidiaries 
of another company or not—I do not say that they should not give a statement 
of their business, but what I am concerned with is that we should not insist 
on any figures from one firm that we do not insist upon from other firms. 

Mr. Irvine: I would not think of doing such a thing but I do not believe 
We have settled the point. I do not think we have yielded our right to demand 
the statements. 
> Mr. Lesacu: In the case’ of practically all companies on whose behalf 
Witnesses were called we have received financial statements. In the case of 
A. & P. we did not get a financial statement, but if I remember rightly we were 
told the capital employed in the operation and the net profit. 
te The Cramman: Yes. 

__ Mr. Lesage: If we could have those figures for this company for the years 
1946 and 1947 it would not be a disclosure of their financial statement. 

: » Mr. McLean: If, in your opinion, Mr. Chairman, the information is required 
it is available to you, but as we stated we prefer not to produce it if you can 
get along without it. 

| The CHamman: Well, it is not for me to say; it is for the committee to. 
decide whether the information is of material concern and interest for the purposes 
of this committee. Ifitis, and if the committee insists, then it must be produced. 
Mr. Irvine: I do not see how we can decide whether a thing is of value to us 
Until we know what is contained therein. As far as I am concerned every com- 
pany that appears before us should be prepared to make available its financial 
statements for years of operation of their business which are under discussion. 
|) Mr. McLean: Perhaps the trading figures asked for by Mr. Lesage and Mr. 
Beaudry would reveal what you want. 

___ Mr. Irvive: I doubt whether that information would be adequate but it is 
| Ww the committee to say whether it wants any more information. As far as I 
am concerned I would want the whole thing. 
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The CuamrmMAN: Well, of course, Mr. Irvine, if the committee has any feeling | 
sn that direction it can send its auditors into the business at any time it wishes. — 


Mr. Irvine: I think that should be done. a 

Mr. Lesace: Well, Mr. Chairman, for the committee’s purposes the net profit 
figure with the capital employed is important in order to make a comparison with — 
the gross profit, and to decide whether or not in the operations of 1946 and 1947 — 
there was a loss in the butter department. That is the importance of the informa- 
tion and as far as 1 am concerned the figures of the capital employed and the — 


2 


net profit to the company before and after taxes would be sufficient. 
Mr. MacInnis: May I quote from the record to show what has been done so 
~ far in this matter. I am referring to page 732. , . 
Mr. Monet: What page? 
Mr. MacInnis: 732. 
Mr. MacInnis: I understood yesterday that we were going to get the! 
financial statement of this company. Has that been filed yet? ‘ 


Mr. Cueaver: I wonder if Mr. Bird would be allowed to give us they 
information which he has. If there is anything lacking, so far as I am 
concerned, I will ask for it. 3 

The Witness: You wanted meat? z 

Mr. CLEAVER: Yes. i 

The witness then goes on to give a figure which is not important in this 
matter. 


7 
ie 


Mr. MacInnis: Following that up, Mr. Chairman, is the committee 
going to get the same information from this company as the others? ~€ 
Mr. Curaver: I think we should have all the information they are 
willing to give and look at it and then make up our minds. 4 
The Cuarrman: I think, as I said yesterday, at some stage we are 

going to have to decide whether or not to send accountants to all of these 
companies ourselves. Counsel is giving consideration to a proposal along 
that line and may be prepared to express his opinion tomorrow. ; 
Then Mr. Homuth made a point and the chairman said this: 2 
I think that is correct. What we get here is piecemeal. But as Mre. 
Homuth says it will be better to have our accountants do that. We will | 
want to consider that in the light of a proposal which counsel has under 
consideration and will present perhaps tomorrow or the day after. 4 


Now as far as my memory goes we have not insisted on the receipt of L 
statement from A. & P. and we have not received it. % 
The CuarrMan: I think that is a summary of the position. $ 

* 

ae 


Mr. Irvine: Well, Mr, Chairman, we can perhaps leave it at the moment 
and the committee can decide whether it is important enough to send an 


accountant. e 
Mr. Lusacn: Yes, but just the same I would lke the information about the 
profit. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed that we will receive that information. ‘ 
Mr. Freeman: You want the net profit and the capital employed? : 
Mr. Lesage: Do you have that information with you? 
Mr. Freeman: No, I have not got it with me but we will send it to you quite. 
promptly. You require it for what years? =” 
Mr. Lesace: The financial year ending the 31st March, 1946; the finanei 
year ending the 3lst ‘March, 1947; and the first eleven months of the presen 


fiscal year. 
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% eae Would you like our auditors to approve those figures which 
send? * 

Mr. Lesace: It would be quite satisfactory to me if they were not approved, 

but I suppose it would be better if they were. ; 

Mr. McLean: If you desire that, we will furnish it. 

Mr. Lysace: It would be quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Moner: Could you do that? It would be better if it were approved. 

Mr. Winters: Do you sell to wholesalers in the maritimes? 

Mr. McLean: Yes we do. 


Mr. Winters: Could you say who they are? Have you a list of them? 
Mr. McLean: We do most of that business through brokers. The butter we 
might sell would be delivered to the maritimes. 
Mr. Winvers: Brokers operating in Montreal? 
Mr. McLxan: Yes. 


The CHarrMan: So there will be no misunderstanding on this point you 
Taised, I want it clearly understood that the committee is not deciding now what 
‘it shall do, but it should be known that the committee has the power of eliciting 
any information which it wants to enable it to make as complete an enquiry as 
possible. I think that should be stated. You may bring that point up this after- 
hoon at an executive session of the committee. 

_ Are there any other questions? 


Mr. Lesace: Yes; what is your stock of butter today? 
Mr. McLean: Just offhand I do not know, Mr. Lesage. 
_ Mr. Lesace: You have no figures for the end of last week? 


: Mr. McLran: No. We were here from Tuesday night to Friday night and 
_we worked all day Saturday to get some of the figures we were asked to look up. 
| We were so busy we forgot to look and see what we were doing in our own 
_ business. 


__ Mr. Lusace: The last figure we have here is the figure for the 28th of 
February, 1948. You cannot give me any figure for any date after that? 


Mr. McLean: I am not trying to evade the question, Mr. Lesage; I really 
do not know, but our stock is decreasing. 


_ Mr. Lesage: You know why I am asking you that question. People are 
/Concerned about the fact they can hardly get butter. 

| The Cuatrman: You are in the same position as all of us, our wives are 
| going after us. 

_ Mr. Freeman: Would you include us in that? May I ask one question? 
This information, when it is sent up, will it be incorperated in the evidence? 

Mr. Monet: Oh, yes, it will. 

Mr. Freeman: This is not information for the committee alone? 


Mr. Moner: It is for the members of the committee, but all information is 
“recorded. 


: The Cuairman: Any information which is based on a question before this 
committee is included in the record. : 
_ Thank you very much, Mr. McLean and Mr. Freeman. 

__ Mr. Monet: The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Aird. 


Be 
_ The Cuamman: What was the answer to your question about the current 
Supplies of butter? 


__, Mr. Lesace: The answer was that Mr. McLean had been here for some 
ue; he was not in Montreal so he could not give me any figure. The last figure 


have is for February 28, 326,000 pounds. 
0439 : 


eer =a 


} 
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Mr. Moner: Would it have increased since then or decreased? 
Mr. McLean: Definitely decreased. 
Mr. Homurn: That is the natural thing to happen in the spring. 
Mr. McLean: Yes. J 
Mr. Monet: When do you expect your stock to start going up? i 
Mr. McLean: Not until the month of May. i 
The Cuairman: Just following up Mr. Homuth’s remark, you are not with- 
holding any butter now from the public? aa 
Mr. McLxan: Not from our regular trade. 


sy 


The CuarrMan: From your regular trade? kg 
Mr. McLean: We have just sufficient butter to look after the people whom | 
we call our customers. We are not withholding butter from sale. i 


The Cuairman: There may be an impression butter is being deliberately 
withheld. Since people are concerned about the shortage at the present time, I 
think we ought to take this opportunity, while this inquiry is continuing and 
evidence is being adduced, to ascertain whether that is so. If that is not the 
case, it should be stated. 7 

Mr. McLean: Well, Mr. Martin, in a matter of a week or ten days we are 
going to be very embarrassed with our own customers. They are going to be 
out of butter. 

Mr. Homurn: The witness made it quite clear the other day that they would 
refuse to sell butter, perhaps, to people who had never dealt with them before, 
the same as the corner grocer will do sometimes. However, I think they have 
never withheld supplies from their own customers. a 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not know just what the legal position is on that point. 
Has a company in the public business of buying and selling got the right to refuse 
to sell to a customer just because that customer had not bought from that 
company before? It might very well be that a shortage of butter could be created 
by firms holding butter for special customers. There is, I believe in some 
quarters, a definite shortage of butter; but from the figures we have it would 
appear there is considerable butter in storage with this company. | 

Mr. Merritt: Surely, we are going to get into this position: if you use up 
all the butter now, there will not be any at the end of April. This seems to me 
to be the supply and effective demand working at a price. If these people are 
withholding butter from anyone but their regular customers they are just exer- 
cising precisely that distribution control which Mr. Taylor, in his evidence, 
told us would have to be employed in the event a shortage developed. ‘a 


Mr. Lesace: I think if all the butter presently in the warehouses was sold 
to the people who wanted to buy it now, we would likely witness, first, a black 
market and secondly, the complete disappearance of butter in two weeks. ; 

Mr. McLean: That is correct, Mr. Lesage. a 

Mr. MacInnis: The withholding of butter, then, is not the solytion. We had 
just as grave a shortage of butter during the war years. ~ 

Mr. Merrirr: We had rationing. ; a 

Mr. MacInnis: All right, we had rationing. Instead of the eovernment 
doing the rationing, the rationing is done by certain companies. 

Mr. HomutH: Oh, no. 


Mr. Lesace: It is not rationing, it is distribution. 


the butter which it has in stock. 
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Mr. Homurn: They do not, they simply decide that, since they have built 
} a business and have customers, those customers receive first consideration. 
they had a surplus of butter, they might deal with others. It is only good 
usiness. 

_ Mr. MacInnis: Before Mr. Homuth answers my question by a direct, “they 
lo not”: they have said they are doing it. 


_ The Cuarrman: Mr. Freeman wishes to make a statement. 


~ Mr. Freeman: By April 10, at the very latest, we and our customers will be 
yut of butter. We are not going to be able to buy any butter until the second 
ialf of April. We will have no butter and our customers will have no butter. 
_ The Cuarrman: You have said butter is being withheld for your regular 
justomers. Apart from the merits of that, is any butter being held by you for 
he purpose of raising the price? 
_ Mr. Freeman: No, the price is at the ceiling. Actually, it would be to our 
idvantage to sell all our butter today and save the carrying charges. We are 
rying to do a distributive job and avoid the point raised by Mr. Lesage. 
- Mr. Lusace: The black market and the complete disappearance of butter. 
__ Mr. Freeman: Yes. 


= Mr, Lesace: Are you buying any butter at the present time? 
te Mr. Freeman: We cannot. 


cE. Mr. McLean: We have not been able to buy one pound of butter in six 
reeks. | 

| Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, I do not suppose this is the place to discuss a 
iatter of policy in regard to the distribution of butter. If it were, I should 


ertainly have something to say about it. 


Mr. MacInnis: Let me reply to a statement made by Mr. McLean, that 
aey had not bought any butter for the last six weeks. We are in the third week 
€ March. According to the company’s own statement, butter bought by the 
ompany during the month of February amounted to 239,000 pounds. 

| “Mr. McLean: All in the very early part of February. 

~ Mr. MacInnis: That seems to me to be quite a large amount since in the 
tonth of February, 1946, the company did not buy any. They were not able 
) buy it. So, you cannot say you are not buying any in March; we will have 
| Wait and see. 
| Mr. McLean: We have not bought any butter for six weeks. I think my 
jatement is still correct; that must have been in the very early days. It only 
lows the total purchased for the month. We do not expect to be able to buy 
iy butter until the end of the third week in April, when production picks up. 
‘hope we are wrong. 

__ The Cuamman: This committee will continue to be interested in this ques- 
| Next witness. 


Mr. Monet: The next witness is Mr. Aird, of Dominion Dairies Limited. 
ae - 


| a 
| 
| 
‘| 


hy 
~ William Robert Aird, President, Dominion Dairies Limited, called and 
orn: 


hrrg 
+ By Mr. Monet: 
— Q. Mr. Aird, would give the committee your full name? 
vbert Aird. 
_ Q. Your address?—A. 490 Strathcona Avenue, Westmount. 


_ Q Tunderstand you are president of Dominion Dairies Limited?—A. Right. 
904393 


A. William 
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Q. Would you tell the members of the committee where the head office 0: 
the Dominion Dairies Limited is situated?—A. 7460 Upper Lachine a 
Montreal. £ 
Q. Would you also give the members of the committee the date of th 
incorporation of the company?—A. 30th of March, 1943. 2 
Q. Now, Mr. Aird, you were requested to file some information with th 
secretariat to be given as evidence before the committee. Would you look a 
this statement. entitled, “Reply to questionnaire re information required fron 
manufacturers and wholesalers of butter”, and tell the members of the committe 
if those answers were prepared by your company?—A. That is right. : 
Q. I take it you accept these statements in this document which will be file 
as exhibit 65? There are copies for each member of the committee, Mi 
Chairman. Before exhibit 65 is distributed, would you also file, as Exhibit 6¢ 
the annual report of your company for the year ending March 31, 1947?—A. Ye 
Q. And the subsidiary companies are included in that report? 
Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Monet, you filed exhibit 64 this morning; have W 
copies of that? ss 
Mr. Monet: No, it will be distributed this afternoon. It was n¢ 
mimeographed. R 
Exuir No. 65: Statement on butter operations—Dominion Dairi 
Limited. | } 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE RE INFORMATION REQUIRED FRO] 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS OF BUTTER . 


1. Dominion Dairies Limited. 


2. 30th March, 1943. 

3 Acme Farmers Dairy Limited, Walmer Road & MacPherson Av 
Toronto, Ont. Elmhurst Dairy Limited, 7460 Upper Lachine Road, Montre: 
Que. Hull Dairy Limited, 200 St. Joseph Boulevard, Hull, Que. The Produce 
Dairy Limited, 275 Kent Street, Ottawa, Ont. Crescent Creamery Compat 
Limited, 542 Sherburn St., Winnipeg, Man. 

4. Elmhurst Dairy (Division) —7460 Upper Lachine Road, Montreal, Qu: 
6240 Hutchison St., Outremont, Que.; 101 River Ave., Verdun, Que.; Hudsc 
Que.; Richmond (Upper Melbourne), Que.; Henryville, Que.; Clarencevil 
Que.; Huntingdon, Que. 

The Producers Dairy (Division) —275 Kent Street, Ottawa, Ont.; 2 
St. Joseph Blvd., Hull, Que.; Buckingham, Que.; Shawville, Que.; Campbel 
Bay, Que.; Almonte, Ont. 

Acme Farmers Dairy (Division) —Walmer Road & MacPherson AV 
Toronto, Ont.; 2359 Danforth Ave., Toronto, Ont.; Centre Island, Toronto, On 
254 Berkeley Street, Toronto, Ont.; Napanee, Ont.; Sydenham, Ont. 

Crescent Creamery Company, Limited—542 Sherburn Street, Winnip 
Man.; Portage La Prairie, Man.; Swan River, Man.; Steinbach, Man.; Yorkt 
Sask. 


5. See accompanying schedules and note. 


6. See note. 3 

7 Financial Statements for year ended 31st March, 1947, of Domin 
Dairies Limited and Crescent Creamery Company, Limited are enclosed. 

Nore—Dominion Dairies Limited and Crescent Creamery Company, Limi 
do not keep separate Trading Accounts for butter. The operations at the plant: 
which butter is produced are diversified and are employed mainly in the ma 


| 
| 
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centrated ae oem They are also sources of supply for 
and cream, that is shipped to city plants for distribution from the vehicles 

‘company and for cream that is used in the manufacture of ice cream. 
butter produced at these plants is sold mainly from the same vehicles that _ 
ae milk and cream. sie this reason it is Roe create! Hone an account- - 


itter on either the arene ¢ or Montreal Exchanges and we have shown on 

nclosed table the average selling price for butter month by month for the 

-years in question together with the average quoted Montreal Market Price per 
rload lots. 
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SCHEDULE SHOWING PROFIT OR LOSS PER POUND ON COMBINED 


_ BUTTER OPERATIONS OF DOMINION DAIRIES LIMITED AND 


fd ITS SUBSIDIARY CRESCENT CREAMERY 
A COMPANY LIMITED 
% Bor cuded Si March 1944. Secs vets ec. Loss 1-23 
Meereat ended 31 March 1945.0... 00..0..............., Loss 1:15 
Be penned oi March 1946 Loss -84 
S peorendedsSiiMareh; 1947 70.05.50 0..0. 8. bs.0 Loss 2-19 


9 mons. to 31 December 1947............. Ay teRR bars eo aes Profit 1-31 


_ This schedule shows the profit or logs per pound of butter (before income 
taxes) in our fiscal years ended 31st March, 1944 to 1947 inclusive and for the 
nine months ended 31st December, 1947. We do not operate butter Trading 
Accounts, and in order to arrive at the figures as shown on this schedule we 
have estimated on a unit basis the expenses applicable to butter. 


Exuisir No. 66—Copy of annual report of Dominion Dairies Limited for 
year ending 31st March, 1947. (filed). 


Mr. Moyer: Exhibit 65 is the statement; exhibit.66 is the annual report. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Mr. Aird, before asking you some general questions on your trade I 
should like to refer you immediately to page 1 of exhibit 65 and ask you to 
describe for the benefit of the members of the committee the operations of the 
different plants to which you refer on that page. Start with paragraph 3. Would 
you tell the members of the committee what are the subsidiary companies listed 
under that paragraph?—A. Dominion Dairies Limited is the operating company 
and own wholly Acme Farmers Dairy Limited of Toronto, Elmhurst Dairy 
Limited of Montreal, Hull Dairy Limited, Hull, and the Producers Dairy Limited 
of Ottawa. Dominion Dairies is the operating company. These four small 
Companies are small companies with ten shares of capital stock. They were 
incorporated at the time Dominion Dairies came into being so that the operations 
could be continued in those four cities, Toronto, Montreal, Hull and Ottawa, 
and maintain the names of the companies whose assets they bought on the 
30 of March, 1943. : 


eee By Mr. MacInnis: 

| Q. There is Crescent Creamery Company here—A. I will cover that in 
-amoment. Those four companies make no profit and make no loss. They are 
just there for the purpose of continuing the operations under the names of the 


. 


respective companies. In the case of the Crescent Creamery Company that is 
4 different proposition. Crescent Creamery Company is a subsidiary company 
owned through partial ownership of the preferred shares and all of the common 
shares except the qualifying directors’ shares. I think that answers the question 
there as far as I can. 


| By Mr. Monet: 

| — Q. Can you tell the members of the committee when each of those companies 
Was incorporated?—A. Acme Farmers Dairy Limited, the present company, 
was reincorporated in 1943 about the same time as Dominion Dairies. I have 
“not got the exact date of that because they are not operating companies. All 
of the operations of Dominion Dairies and those companies are in Dominion 
Dairies, in the balance sheet which I have submitted to you. 

Mr. Pinarp: Would you ask the witness what he means by reincorporated? 
| The Wirness: On March 30, 1943, Dominion Dairies was formed and 
bought the assets of these other companies. As all of the assets were owned 
by Dominion Dairies we formed these four small companies in order to carry 
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on under the trade names of Acme Farmers, Producers, Elmhurst and Hull, 
Laiterie de Hull. ; q 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Can you give us the date of incorporation of the Elmhurst Dairy ?—A. 


It was somewhere in 1873 originally. 


By Mr. Irvine: ¢ 

Q. Dominion Dairies?—A. Elmhurst somewhere in 1873. “4 
By Mr. Monet: ; 

Q. Would you be able to supply the committee with the exact dates foul 
¥ 


the incorporation of all these subsidiary companies?—A. Yes. a 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. How about Dominion Dairies 


The 30th of March 1943. & 
Q. Has it any business apart from operating these other companies?—A. - 


Sete Se Rc 


itself? When was. it incorporated ?—A 


Be 
i 
en 


By Mr. Monet: ; 
_ Q. That is what I am having the witness describe just now. Referring to. 
the Crescent Creamery Company Limited, Mr. Aird, what have you to a 
about it?—A. Crescent Creamery Company is a subsidiary company. Dominior 
Dairies have ownership in about 42 per cent of the preferred stock and all of 
he common stock except the directors’ qualifying shares. oe 
Q. And it also operates for the benefit of Dominion Dairies Limited?—A. | 
No. The only income Dominion Dairies get from Crescent Creamery Company 
is in the form of a dividend on their investment if and when paid. ‘fe 
Q. A dividend paid by Crescent Creamery Company to Dominion Dairies 
Limited?—A. To its shareholders, and we are a shareholder, so we get it. 2g 
Q. What proportion of shares have you got?—A. We have 424 per cent 
of the preferred stock. : = 
The Cuarman: As a matter of convenience, Mr. Arsenault has been 
discussing this matter with me, and I take it it will not be necessary to put 
the annual report into the record. It is an exhibit. We do not want to clutter 
up the record too much, We did make a mistake and put one of them in. ea 


The Wrrness: I was asked for it. i 
The CHAIRMAN: Oh, we definitely want it, but it will be an unrecorded. 
exhibit available to members of the committee. x 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Coming to paragraph 4 on the first p 
of the operations of the four main city dairy p 


age would you describe the nature 
lants? I understand you have 


four main dairy plants. Is that correct?—A. Yes. :, 
Q. The Elmhurst Dairy division?—A, Yes. a 
Q. The Producers Dairy division —A. Yes. Pa 


Q. Acme Farmers Dairy division?—A. Yes. 2 

Q. And the Crescent Creamery Company Limited?—A. That is not 4 
division, That is a separate company. 7 

Q. Would you explain the operations of each of those four?—A. Well, 
taking the three operations first, Elmhurst, Producers and Acme Farmers, as 4 
said, they are wholly owned by Dominion Dairies. Dominion Dairies operates 
them and the assets and all of the things they do are done by Dominon Dairies. 
We supply staff, personnel and all the rest of it. We have three main city 
plants in Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto, and we have eight distributing depots. 
We are-primarily milk and cream distributors, butter distributors, ice cream 
manufacturers and distributors. We manufacture milk powder and condense¢ 


~ 
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ie 


milk, and all of these three divisions of Dominion Dairies, these various plants 


s supply of the 
_ dairy products that are handled in and through these three divisions in their 


_ respective cities. Let us take Montreal. We have the main bottling and 
© pasteurcing and distribution plant at Upper Lachine road. We have a dis- 
_ tributing depot up on Hutchison street in the north end. 
—--—«Q. ~-Excuse me for interrupting, but I should like to know the number of 
- each so the committee can follow it up properly. I understand you have four 
main city dairy plants?—A. Yes. 
# You have given the nature of their operations?—A. And eight depots. 
re Q. Tell the members of the committee how many depots you have?—A, 
Eight, four in Montreal, two in Ottawa, two in Toronto. 
And Q. Name the depots in Montreal.—A. There is one on Hutchison street 
_ taking care of the north end, one on River Avenue, Verdun, taking care of the 
~ southern part, one in the municipality of Hudson, Quebec, which takes care of 
a number of residents throughout five or six municipalities located adjacent to 
_ there. There is one at Huntingdon, Quebec, taking care of Huntingdon. 
3 Q. Those are the four distributing depots?—A. Yes. - 
| Q. How many have you got in the Producers Dairy division?—A. Two, one 
in Hull and one in Buckingham, 
es . How many have you got in the Acme Farmers Dairy division?—A. 
| Two, one on Danforth avenue and one on Centre Island. 
Pe Q. You have none in Crescent Creamery Limited?—A. No. 
ie Q. Describe the nature of the operations of these distributing depots?—A. 
| Well, our chief function is to deliver products by our vehicles, whether they be 
_ horse-drawn or motor vehicle, to over 110,000 homes a day. 
| ae Q. 110,000 homes a day, for all of them?—A. For all of them, including 
~ Winnipeg. 
e4 Q. Now, I understand you also have one creamery. Is that correct2—A. 
_ Well, we have one plant that is only engaged in the manufacture of butter, and 
| that is out in the province of Saskatchewan at Yorkton. All of the other 
_ country plants are diversified operations. 
| Q. Would you explain that? Tell the members of the committee what you 
| mean by that?—A. I will have to pretty well take them one by one because the 
| ecerations are different. I ean group them all in the one lot if you like. Take, 
_ for instance, the plant at Richmond. It is really Upper Melbourne but is known 
/ as Richmond. That operates as a source of supply of milk and cream for the 
Elmhurst division in Montreal. Henryville is the same. Clarenceville has a dual 
| Operation in that it buys what we call milk that is not inspected for use in the 
| city of Montreal. We are tied in with a lot of regulations, but Clarenceville buys 
| -uninspected milk and churns their cream into butter and makes casein out of 
+ the residue, or skim. Huntingdon is a plant that has just recently started into 
Operation, and will be operated very similar to Richmond as a source of supply of 
iP ilk and cream for the Montrea] market. 


-—_ Q. Do all these plants, Mr. Aird make or sell butter?—A. All of those listed 
Sell butter. They do not all make it. 


| ~Q. Which ‘are the ones that do not make it.—A. Hutchinson street, River 
; ene, Hudson, Richmond, Henryville and Huntingdon. 
| 

¥ 


_ Q. All the others will be making butter?—A. ‘No, no. 

_ Q. Which are the ones that do not make it?—A. Hutchison street, River 
hot make butter. Hull does not make butter. Buckingham does not make but- 
\ ater, Shawville, Campbell's Bay and Almonte do. They are a diversified 
Operation, not wholly butter. Walmer Road makes butter. Danforth avenue 
do es not. Centre Island does not. Berkeley does not. Napanee does not. 


Sydenham does. Napanee and Sydenham are close together. Any surplus butter 
tat is churned into butter at Sydenham, 
La c , P 
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Q. Is it your policy to sell butter when manufactured or to hold it?—A. We 
do all three. 

Q. Give some explanation as to that—A. During the war the general policy 
was altered to take care of changed conditions when the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board came into being and the price of butter was fixed. Our policy since 
the Ist of June has reverted back to what it was prior to the war. We can by 
experience reasonably estimate what our requirements of butter will be together 
with our estimated make of butter to see us through one season until the next. 
Our policy has been to accumulate as well as make. By the way, we make 
approximately 80 per cent of the butter we sell, so therefore there is approxi- 


mately 20 per cent that we have got to find to see us through. Sometimes we a 


guess right and sometimes we guess wrong on our butter. Our butter is sold to 
110,000 customers. They do not all buy butter from us. Right now they would 
all like to because we have not got much to sell, but there are many of them who 
do not buy from us throughout the year. Perhaps this might be interesting. The 
distribution retail is 33-81 per cent on the operations for the nine months ending 


December 31. 
Q. We will come to that later in the figures you have submitted to us. I 


want you to give the members of the committee the policy of your company when — 


;t is manufactured, whether you hold it or sell it immediately —A. We make or 


accumulate as we require for our customers. 
Q. Has that always been the policy of your company?—A. Always except, 


as I say, during a part of the war period when butter was rationed. We did not — 


know whether the ration would be raised or decreased so therefore we discon- 
tinued that policy to a certain extent, and had to be governed by what we thought 


might happen to the butter industry. With a free market you can reasonably _ 


estimate what your customers are going to take. On a rationed market you do 
not know. 


Q. What would determine the quantity of butter you would hold after it 


being manufactured?—A. Our reasonable requirements from month to month 
to see us through till the following production year. 

Q. For the customers?—A. For the customers we have. 

Q. How long would you have to hold butter to meet these requirements ?— 
A. We do not hold butter very long in our requirements because we make about 


80 per cent of the butter that we sell, and at no time do we have much over 


three months’ requirements of butter at the end of any peak month holdings. 
Q. What would you do with the butter you buy? Would you hold that 
20 per cent of butter you buy?—A. We buy it as we go along from month to 


month. 


Q. From month to month?—A. Yes. Some months we buy more. We buy © 


some in the summer time to put away for winter sales. 


Q. And that butter you buy you also buy for the customers to whom you % 


have referred?—A. All our trading is for our customers. We do not buy or sell 


butter on the market. 
Q. You do not sell putter?—A. No, sir. 


Q. All the butter you make or buy is purely for sale to your customers?— _ 


_A. To our own customers. 
- Mr. Irvine: That is to consumers? 


The Wirness: To the consumers—hospitals, restaurants, hotels, institutions, 


the people we sell our dairy products to. 
By Mr. Monet: 


Q. You have your own cold storage, Mr. Aird?—A. We do both, depending — 
upon the division operating. Throughout the greater part of the year we can | 


store all our butter in our own warehouses. We do not operate any separate 
warehouses. Our warehouse is & part of our general organization and we do not 


Pe, 


ee 


i 
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_ lease any warehouse space to anybody else. We do not warehouse anything for 
_ anybody else. We are a self-contained organization and we deal within ourselves. 
s Q. You do not lease any warehouse space to anybody else?—A. Not for the 
__ public, no. 

% i, my aly use your warehouse space purely for the purposes of your company? 

—A. Right. 

: Q. And do you rent any storage accommodation from anybody else?— 
_A. Yes, we do. . 

Q. What proportion of your butter would you store in public storage?— 
A. A very small proportion. 

Q. What would be that proportion?—A. At the peak, 20 per cent in this 
area here, in Montreal it might run to 60 per cent, Winnipeg, very little—across 
Canada 15 per cent. 

Q. Where did you say it would be 20 per cent?—A. In the Ottawa section. 

Q. In Montreal you say you store about 40 per cent?—A. 40 per cent or 
50 per cent at the peak. 

Q. What is the cost of public storage to you, Mr. Aird?—A. I am speaking 
from memory now. I do not rent a warehouse but I buy it. It is costing us 
somewhere under a half a cent a pound a month. I would say between -45 
and -5 cents a pound. 

Q. Somebody made the statement to the committee yesterday that for the 
last few months these costs have: increased?—A. That is right. I think the 
increase came into effect in the year 1947. It used to be 10 cents per box per 
month and that was increased to 11 cents a box and 3 cents extra for the first 
month. I think that would be correct. 

Q. Did you at any time—you have already said you sell all your butter 
to your customers but I want to make this very clear—does your company at 
any time sell butter through the commodity exchange?—A. I have never bought 
or sold through the Montreal commodity exchange. 

Q. Your company have never had any dealings with the commodity 
exchange?—A. No. 

Q. Coming back to the production of butter, Mr. Aird, would you tell the 

_ members of the committee what basis you use in setting your price for butterfat? 
__ —A, That is the sixty-four dollar question. 

| Q. I do not know what question it is, but I would like you to answer, to 
give me a very full explanation—A. I will have to say this about that: Where 
we buy buttter as butterfat and churn it into butter, naturally we have to take 
_ into consideration the market price at which butter is being sold. 

Mr. Lusacr: At that time? 

The Witness: At that time, and the price as fixed by the milk control 
boards for milk for manufacturing purposes in the area in which we expect to 
buy the butterfat; and also competition in the vicinity of that plant from cheese 
or butterfat from manufacturers of cheese or manufacturers of butter. There is 
no definite fixed rule which you can use in arriving at it; rather it is a question 
_ of determining to the best of your ability how the market trend is and the 

_ price that may be fixed, or the condition in the butter market. It all depends 
on the demand for milk for manufacturing purposes because we have a manu- 
facturing plant adjacent to us or in that same plant we are manufacturing 
butter we cannot buy milk for butter at less than we pay for manufacturing it 
_ for other purposes. We have to use the manufacturing price. 

i% Mr. Irvine: By the way, would you say whether your company manufac- 
| tures cheese? 

ic The Wirness: We manufacture some cottage cheese but no cheddar cheese. 
ie _ Mr. Low: Just in that connection, Mr. Aird, you might find that having 
determined the price in that area, the price that you would pay for butterfat, 


(ge 
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you might have to revise it within a short time because you are not getting an 
adequate supply of milk? 

The Wrrness: Yes. Well, in this area here we buy on a bi-monthly basis; 
that is, we pay on the Ist and the 15th, and the 16th to the 30th or the 31st; and 
that is determined by the average price of butter and cheese and milk for 
any other purposes to which I have referred, We are not going to be able to 
get the producer to ship his goods to us unless we meet the prevailing price in 
the area. Suppose somebody else needs more milk and.the price goes up 4 
couple or 3 cents a pound, we have to meet it. But there is no price fixing. 


Mr. Lesace: You mean, no fixed rule? 
The Wrrnzss: No fixed rule, and I could go out and raise my price tomorrow 
if I had to get more butter. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. On that line would this be a fair statement to make: In determining the 
price of butterfat the main factors entering into consideration would be the 
wholesale price, the cost of manufacture, the overrun and the competition 
between creameries?—A. Not the cost of manufacture. 

-No.—A. The cost of manufacturing does not enter into our purchase price 

of butterfat or the selling price of butter. It may be strange, but that is the 
fact, because the cost of manufacturing does not enter into the price we pay to 
the producer or the price at which we sell the butter. 

Mr. Lesacn: Because it is constant? 

The Wrrness: It is fairly constant on an annual basis but not on a monthly 


basis. 


j 
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Mr. Lesace: No, no; I agree with that. a 
Mr. Winters: But on a long-term basis it would have to enter into it, would 

it not? g a 
The Witness: On a long-term basis, if you are going to stay in the butter — 
business you have still got to follow the market. 3 
: 


Mr. Irvine: You would not stay in the butter business if you did not make — 
those expenses on your investment. r 
cet ale Wrrness: I did stay in it, as you will see later on. Butter in an organiza- 
tion such as ours where we are dealing—I am not a butterman, I am a milkman, 
and our job is to supply our customers, and it is a convenience more than any- i 
thing else for the customer that we sell; so, therefore, when you get to look at my * 
figures on butter you will find that I lost money on the basis that we figured _ 
our costs on butter. or 
Mr. McCusstn: It is only a service? 
The Witness: It helps us to sell more milk. = 
Mr. Winters: But on:a long-term basis the price has a relationship to cost. 
The Witness: On a long-term basis we would not be in it. a 
By Mr. Monet: 3 
_ Q. While we are on this question of butterfat, Mr. Aird, I would like you to 
give very clear information to the members of the committee on this butterfat 
price and the price of butter as at last April and May. I understand the subsidy Sa 
on butterfat was removed last May, was it not?—A. The subsidy I think was 
removed on the ist of May, yes. 2 
. Q. What was the subsidy on butterfat at that time?—A. On a pound of — 
butterfat it was 10 cents. & 
Q. Now would you please tell the committee, when the subsidy on butterfatal 
was removed to what extent the price of butter rose?—A. If I remember correctly, 
the average price of butter for the month of May was 48-5 cents. | 
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~__-Q. You mean from April to May?—A. The price went up, the market price 
Went up 8} cents. 

Q. Is 1t not a fact that the price of butter was allowed to rise 10 cents when 
® subsidy on butterfat was removed?—A. The ceiling. 
. Q. The ceiling—A. The ceiling was allowed to rise 10 cents but butter did 
“not go up. 
. Q. You say it did not go up?—A. No, not on the market. 
Mr. Irvine: Never at any time from then on? 


The Witness: Oh yes. I am talking about when the ceiling was removed. 


By Mr. Monet: 


— Q. 1 am talking about when the ceiling was removed, because I want to make 
that very clear. Now, after the ceiling was removed I understand the price of 
butter rose quite considerably, did it not?—A. Yes, it went up to 50 cents average 
in June. It could have gone to 50 cents in May, but it did not go to 50 cents in 
May. 
: Q. Well, the rise then from June till the new ceiling was reimposed—did the 
removing of the subsidy have anything to do with the subsequent rises after 
May 1?—A. I do not understand your question. 

__ Q. Did the removal of subsidies have anything to do with the rise in the 
price of butter after this first rise between May and June?—A. Well, the removal 
of the subsidy meant that we had to refund to the government, the corporation 
that pays the subsidy, 8-5 cents on the entire quantity of butter we held 
on April 30. 

_  . That was at the time when the subsidy was removed?—A. Simul- 
taneously with the removal of the subsidy we had to pay back 84 cents a pound. 
~ _Q. In other words, Mr. Aird, the price of butter rose 85 cents from April 
to May when the subsidy was removed?—A. Overnight. 

_  Q. And you were called upon to turn back that 83 cents?—A. Which we did, 
83 cents a pound. 

e Q. And that was on the butter that you were holding at that time?—A. 

es, sir. 

_, Q. What I want to know, after the month of May the price of butter kept 
rising; is that right?—A. Yes. 

— Q. Until the month of October?—A. Yes, right until January. 

_ _Q. Well, did it not go up between October to November from 57 to 63?— 
A. Yes, but it came down from the high in September—it came down in October 
and went back up again in November. 

~ Q. What I want to know now is if the removal of the subsidy, which caused 
the rise of 84 cents between April and May, was also the cause of the increase 
i price from June to October?—A. I do not think the removal of the subsidy 
in May had anything to do with the subsequent rise in the price of butter, 
except to the extent of the original 85 cents. 

a Q. That is what I want to bring out. Will you have to question the witness 
on that point, Mr. Irvine? 
') Mr. Irvine: No. ; 
* Mr. Monet: That is all I have to ask on this point. 


e By Mr. Monet: 

— Q. What was the price paid for butter for the first of each month from 
June, 1947, to March, 1948?—A. From June, 1947, to March, 1948—there are 
only two places where we are able to store butter in large quantities—where we 
buy what is known as churning cream and churn it into butter, that is in 
Shawville and Campbell’s Bay, both on the Quebec side north of Ottawa here, 
and in Manitoba and Saskatchewan; and in June—do you want me to give you 
shese figures? 


iz 


| 
| 
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Q. Yes, please?—A. We paid 54-5 cents on the Quebec side for the first 
half of June, and 56 cents for the second half; 55-5 for the first half of July and 
56 for the second half; 57-5 for the first half of August and 64 cents for the 
second half of August; 66 for the first half of September and 65 for the second 
half; 65 for the first half of October and 62-5 for the second half; 68-5 for the 
first half of November and 68-5 for the second half of November; 72:5 for the 
first half of December and 76-5 for the second half of December; 76 for the 
first half of January and 74 for the second half of January; and 74 for the first 
half of February. I did not have in my office the figure for the last half of 
February, but it would be about the same as the 74 cents for the first half. 
Now, I had better qualify that. That is the price for a pound of butterfat — 
delivered to our plant and it costs us 3 cents a pound to haul it. The producer 
gets 3 cents less than the price I have given here. ‘ 
Q. Three cents less is paid to the producer?—A. Yes. : 


By Mr. Pinard: :: 

Q. Why is there that difference?—-A. We pick it up at the farm, sir, and 
haul it to our plant, and our average over-all cost is 3 cents a pound for 
hauling it. & 
Q. Has that always been your custom?—A. In this- area, yes: 1 was” 
going to quote the Manitoba and Saskatchewan prices which are based on 
delivery by the producers to the plant. We do not do any hauling there. s 


By Mr. Monet: ¢ 

Q. Would you give those figures, please, so that we may have a clear picture? 
A. In Manitoba we buy on a cash daily basis, so therefore I have got to give | 
you the average price paid for a pound of butterfat in a month. When a farmer 
ships us cream in Manitoba a cheque goes out the next day for that can of 
cream and so it is on a different basis to that of the Quebec operation. y 
Q. Give us the figures, please?—A. The monthly average for April was 
423 cents; for the month of May, 52 cents; for the month of June, 524 cents; 
for the month of July, 534 cents; for the month of August, 564 cents; for the 
month of September, 624 cents; for the month of October, 624 cents; for the 
month of November, 624 cents; for the month of December, 684 cents; for the 
month of January, 704 cents; for the month of February, 694 cents. ae 
Mr. Irvine: 694 cents for the month of February? | 


The Wrrness: Yes, 694 cents for February. | 4 


By Mr. Monet: a 

Q. That is what you paid the producer for butterfat?—A. That is the 
average price paid for butterfat in those months I have mentioned in the 
provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. * 
Q. And what did it cost you to bring it to the plant?—A. Nothing, that was 

a delivery to the plant price. F 
Q. That is a delivery to the plant price?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. Have you got any other figures you can give as to prices?—A. No, I 
have not. iy 
Q. Now, Mr. Aird, can you give the members of the committee an idea of 
what were, in your opinion, the main factors for the substantial increases in 
butter prices from January 1947 until the ceiling was re-imposed?—A. Well there 
were a number of contributing factors. The first and foremost factor was that 
when we got to July, particularly in this part of the country, we found that 
the crops were such—they were going to be poor—that it looked as though the 
make and the consumption were out of balance. a 
(Mr. Winters took the chair.) ea 
Those were part of the picture. Also I think a contributing factor was th 

fact that the price of milk for other products had increased. It was somewha 


po 
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difficult as a buyer of milk for various products to tell the producer that he would 

get more for milk if it went into one product than if it went into another. That 
- factor too entered into the picture. Fluid milk contributed in no small measure 
_ to the demands of the producers for a higher price. 


A By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Did the price of fluid milk have a very important effect?—A. Yes, on the 
Ist of October of the year before— 

i Q. For instance, the provincial dairy board in the province of Quebec fixed 
the price at 17 cents, 10 cents going to the producers, is that correct?—-A. Yes. 
5 Q. Which meant that the farmers were expecting a much higher return for 
their milk whether it was going to go into butter or cheese?—-A. That is right. 
i” Q. Well, the price has fallen now? 

_ Mr. Homuru: Well, wait a minute, if we are going to start an argument 
on that— 


= By Mr. Monet: 

‘4 Q. Now, Mr. Aird, would you tell the members of the committee who, in 
your opinion, benefited mostly from the rise in prices, the producer or the 
_wholesaler?—A. I would say in the first instance the producer benefited and we 
benefited in our company. The consumer benefited to the extent that we got, 
more butter that we would otherwise have had for them. Unfortunately the 


consumer paid more for it but if you want to get butter you have got to pay 
enough to keep it coming. 

‘ By Mr. Lesage: 

 -Q. Well, in the fluid milk department the distributors got more of the 
‘increase than did the producers?—A. No. 
+ Q. Is that correct?—A. No, I think I can prove it to you when you look at 
the figures I have submitted. Our operating spread between the market and 
_ those prices I quoted are approximately the same all the way along. 

- Q. No, but in regard to fluid milk?—A. I do not understand. 
_  Q. Well, the producers did get less of the increase than the distributors 
_Teceived?—A. No, I do not think that is so. Are you talking of the fact the 
_¢ream producers got less than the fluid milk producers? 

§ Q. No, I mean the producers of fluid milk got less of the last increase than 
did the distributors?—A. That is milk, and I am not prepared to answer the 
“question at the present moment because I have not got those figures with me. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


__ _Q. May I ask a question arising out of the last answer. As I understood 
it the producers benefited by the increase, the dealers or manufacturers, which- 
-€ver you call yourselves benefited, and the consumers benefited. In that case 
* must be a good thing to have had an increase in the prices?—A. It looks 
that way. 

- Mr. Homvutu: It is a very happy circle. 

Mr. Irvine: Well, we are wasting our time here, Mr. Chairman, if that is 
the case. 

_ Mr. Fremine: You can say that again. 

% By Mr. Monet: 

" _ Q. How can you explain that the consumer did benefit from the rise in 
rices? I would like you to make that very clear because you have said the 
Consumer did benefit from the rise in prices?—A. What I meant to infer was that 


higher prices brought out more butter which enabled us to give the consumer 


e butter than if the price had been kept down. 
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Mr. IRVINE: Do you mean to say it affected the cows so that they milked 
more? - 
The Wrrnsss: It did not affect the cows but it affected the men who owned 
the cows. 3 e 
Mr. Irvine: They pulled harder? ~ R 


By Mr. Lesage: 4 
Q. Less cheese and more butter?——A. It swung milk away from cheese, the — 


dual factories switched their operation from cheese toward butter. 

Q. The edge was given to butter?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Monet: ; 

Q. I understood there was an apparent shortage of butter last fall?—A._ 
There was, and there is now. ‘ 

Q. I am talking about last fall, and I know there is a shortage now. Last — 
fall there was at apparent shortage of butter?—A. Yes sir, there was. Fe 

Q. I would like you to explain very clearly what you meant by the state-— 
ment, and I think it is very important that you should explain it, when you said 
the consumer benefited from the increase in price. Did you mean that?—A. i 
meant, and I qualified the statement, that the higher prices brought out more | 
butter. Now, if butter is beneficial to the consumer they did benefit because 
there was higher production. They did not benefit on the price. ; 

Q. They would have benefited merely because there would have been more 
butter?-—A. The consumer did benefit because there was more butter but the 
consumer did not benefit in regard to price. You can benefit in two ways. 

Mr. Lasace: Supply and price. 

Mr. Moner: Yes, and I wanted that information because the way it was” 
first put I could not just see it. 


Mr. Irvine: Can you say now to what extent the situation altered in favour 
of butter as compared to cheese? What was the percentage increase of milk 
that went to butter? 

The Wrrness: I have no figures on that, Mr. Irvine, but I think the records” 
will show that there was a considerably greater decrease in cheese production, 
If I remember rightly I think there was a slight increase ‘in butter. The figure 
is in the record somewhere but I do not recall just where it is. | 

Mr. Lesace: If you will look at Exhibit No. 52 you will find the production 
of butter for 1946 and 1947. ; 

Mr. Irvine: Is it compared to cheese? 

Mr. Lesace: No. . 

Mr. Irvine: Well have we those comparative figures anywhere? " 

Mr. Merritt: We had a statement on the matter from Mr. K. W. Taylor. 


Mr. Irvine: I think we ought to have that figure here somewhere, and while 
I am not disposed to doubt the word of the witness, nevertheless I would like 
more than the mere statement that there was an increase. I would like to 
know for sure. ig 
Mr. Merrirr: I might say that we had a statement to that effect from the 
chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. “ 


Mr. Irvine: I think we did have a statement. 4 


Mr. Fiemine: If it would be convenient for Mr. Monet, and if he was not 
going to ask this question himself, 1 would like to follow up Mr. Lesage’s 


question of a moment ago when hhe was inquiring as to what was referred to by 
Mr. Aird as benefit to the producer, the distributor, and the consumer. Leaving 


v 
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out the benefit to the consumer which has been explained, and confining ourselves 
to the benefit shared by the producer and the distributor, I take it that the 
benefit was in the form of an increase in price. 
_. The Wirness: The producer benefited by the higher price. 

Mr. Fiemine: Are you going to comment on this Mr. Monet? 

Mr. Monet: It is quite all right, go ahead. 


Mr. Fiemine: I wonder if you could give the relative degrees of benefit 
to the producer and to the distributor from the rise in the price of butter? 


The Wirness: If you take the price in July of 554 cents—that is in the first 
half of July—and you go on to November the figure is 634 cents which is an 
8 cent increase for a pound of butterfat. 


By Mr. Monet: 


_ Q. Where do you take that figure from?—A. That is the price I paid. 
Q. For butterfat?—A. For butterfat. I am talking about my own company. 
Q. What would be the price for butter? Exhibit No. 52 gives the price in 


August as 55% cents?—A. Yes, but I paid 64 cents in the last half of August 
for a pound of butterfat. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I think it would be better if we just let Mr. Aird explain in his own 

way the breakdown of benefit as between the producer and the distributor? 
—A. What I meant by the statement that the producer benefited—and I am not 
saying that he got more out of it—is that the distributor paid the producer a 
higher price for the butterfat. If the producer’s cost went up more than he 
received then he did not benefit. 
QQ. Let us speak in terms of the increase as between the distributor and the 
consumer?—A. I have not got it worked out to the extent to which we partici- 
pated except that we had storage butter. We had butter which we had purchased 
at the lower price and as the price went up we sold at the higher price and we 
benefited. The producer benefited to the extent that he sold the pound of 
butterfat to me at the higher price. That is what I meant by the statement that 
he benefited. 

Mr. Irvine: Well, can you say— 


Mr. Fiemine: I have not quite finished yet, Mr. Irvine. 
Mr. Irvine: Oh, I am sorry. 


‘ By Mr. Fleming: 
_ . We can measure the increase in price to the consumer, and we have had 
the figure on that increase?—A. Yes, 

_ Q. Now can you tell us how much of that increase would go to the producer 
and how much would be the increase in your participation?—A. I have not got 
it worked out in that way. 

Mr. Moner: Could you work that out and give us the answer this afternoon. 
The Wirness: I doubt it. 


By Mr. Irvine: 
— Q. Could you answer this, Mr. Aird; are we to understand from the answer 
you gave a moment ago to Mr. Fleming’s question that the producer received 
Scents a pound more for butterfat after the removal of the subsidy than he did 
elore?—A. In my case, we bought butterfat and he received ten more. 
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By Mr, Fleming: 

Q. Probably at that point you could tell us, whe 
advance in price did you resell?—A. Our selling price went up f 
to 52-1. ‘ 7 
Q. You advanced the price 9:7 cents and you were paying— —A. The 
producers 10 more for a pound of butterfat. . 

Q. We have to translate those figures?—A. We had a slight gain there. | 

Q. It looks to me as though you had practically no gain, that the producer 
was getting it all?—A. No, I have to be frank, because we had a slight gain. 
We went up 9:7 and the subsidy was 8-5.  aiate: % 

Q. You went up 83? 

The ActiInG CHAIRMAN: He was up 9°7. 

The Wirness: The 10 cents a pound butterfat we went up is equiv 
to 84. x 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: The producer got the 84? - 


n you resold that, at what 
rom 42-4 cents 


alent 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. You shared, then, to the extent of 1-2 cents a pound?—A. Right. 

Q. The producer got 8-5 cents a pound on butter?—A. Yes. & 

Q. We are on a common basis, there. You get 1-2 cents per pound of 
butter and the producer gets 8-5 cents per pound of butter?—A. He got 8-5 cents 


before. + 
Q. He continued to get it?—A. He got it from us. That is why we went up ; 


10 cents. We made a gain. 
Q. But he got quite a bit of gain, compared with you?—A. He had no 


gain, Mr. Fleming. 
Q. He carries forward into the price what was 
A. He got it from the government and he got it from us afterw 


was the same. 


previously a subsidy?— 
ards; his position 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. That is what I was asking you before, 
say that. I understood you to say the producer got 10 
talking about the period subsequent to the removal of subsidies on butter, who 
benefited. We were talking about two different things. Mr. Fleming is question- 
ing me concerning the period from the month of May on. There was a ceiling 
of 50 cents on butter, and with the removal of the subsidy, who gained? hi did 
not make the statement that the consumer gained or the producer gained in that 
period. Mr. Monet was asking me concerning what happened between Saly 

~ 


but I did not understand you to 
cents more?—A. No, I was 


and November. = 
Mr. Monet: I also asked you concerning the period from April to May; 
that is, the rise of 85 cents was due to the removal of the subsidy? SS 
The Wirnsss: Right. | 

w. 

By Mr. Monet: rs 

( 


Q. And the producer did not get anything more at that period when 
subsidy was removed?—A. He got the ten cents from us which he used to g 
from the government. 

Q. He did not get anything more?—A. He did not get anything more. — 

Q. Instead of getting it as a subsidy from the government he got it fror 
the creamery?—A. Yes. = 


~ 


By Mr. Fleming: . 
Q. We are talking about producers, to whom do you refer?—A. The actué 
man who milks the cows and sells me the goods, that is the producer. Bee 
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_ Q. From an earlier remark about the degree of participation in the advance 
| price on the part of the producer on one hand and the distributor on the 
her, I thought your reply had some reference to the advance in the fall of the 
ear as well. Did you make a remark about the degree of participation of the 
roducer and distributor in that increase in the fall?—A. From the first half 
‘July, when we were under no control, open market, no subsidy, we paid the 
rmer in Quebec 554 cents. | 

 Q. That is butterfat, now?—A. For a pound of butterfat, and about the 
‘st half of December we paid 724 cents for the same thing. 

__Q. So that the price to the farmer went up 174 cents per pound of butterfat 
that period?—A. Right—for our company. 

_ Q. Then, could you tell us about your selling price?—A. Our average selling 
ice in July, 1947, was 50-2 cents a pound—lI am sorry, 52-6 cents a pound. 
_Q. For butter?—A. For butter; and our average selling price for butter 
December was 68-4, an increase of 15-8 cents. 

§ Q. 15-8 cents per pound of butter. How do you translate that into butterfat, 
w?—A. That is a lot of arithmetic. 

* By Mr. Monet: 


a0. I understand you make 1-22 pounds of butter with a pound of butterfat? 
A. Approximately, yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

__Q. I want you to compare the advance to the farmer of 17$ cents per pound 
butterfat with the advance to the consumer of 15:8 cents per pound of 
tter?—A. I evidently picked a bad one to give you as an example. I should 
ve gone back a little farther and forward a little more, because it would be 
cents. 


~Q. Give us a fair picture—A. I will get that and work out an answer 
you this afternoon. 

Mr. Lesage: Mr. Fleming, you cannot forget that the distributors kept 
ter for which they had paid a much lower price and which gave them a 
yplementary profit that the producers did not get. 

Mr. Fremine: That is a different question entirely. Mr. Lesage is talking 
put inventory profit again and that is a different question. 


The Cuarrman: We will get ar answer to your question and then analyse it. 


By Mr. Monet: 


ie. You will work this out and answer Mr. Fleming’s question this after- 
‘n?—A. Yes, whut the 22 cents the producer got meant to us. How much 
‘he 22 cent increase he got and how much we got. 


| — By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. In other words, thinking in terms of the advance in price that the consumer 
‘1 over this period, how was that advance distributed as between the producer 
| the distributor?—A. In relation to a pound of butter fat and pound of 
‘ter? 

Q. I would rather have them on a common basis?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

| Q In order to have a true picture, you will have to show the proportion 
ept in stock, the proportion of your profit on inventory stock?—A. I do 
€ep a separate stock. I will explain that when we come to that point. 


We cannot have a true picture without that?—A. No. 
—4 
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Q. You admit that?—A. Yes, I am not inferring our picture by quoting 
the 544 cents and 763 cents, that is the straight purchase price. _ “ 

Q. Because your average cost was lower?—A. It is a different thing 
entirely. = 
Mr. Irvin 
M. Furminc: No, Mr. Lesage is talking 


ge: That really does not affect the question you were asking. — 
about an entirely different thin 


By Mr. Monet: ‘ : 
Q. I understand there is a 1 cent margin in there owing to the fact you 


sold butter in cartons?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. That was provided for by the orders of the Wartime Prices and Trade 


Board?—A. Yes, it was always the custom during the war and was . 


afterwards and is still in effect. 
Q. The price you stated this morning would include that 1 cent?—A. T 


is the average price. 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN: It is one 0’¢ 
The meeting adjourned to meet again at 4.00 p.m. 


£& 
lock and the meeting is adjourned. * 
= 


¥ 
q 
: 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 p.m. & 
The CHairMaN: I am sure I express the feeling of every member of th: 
committee when I say that we are very happy to see that Mr. Wailing, wh 
took sick in this room, is back. We are very glad to see he is here. Hy 


William Robert Aird, President, Dominion Dairies Limited, recalled 


By Mr. Monet: ar 

Q. Mr. Aird, at the adjournment you were asked a question by Mr. Fleming 
I understand you are now in a position to answer that question?—A. Yes. — 

Q. Please do so—A. For the month of June, 1947, our company’s averag 
selling price of butter was 51-5 cents a pound. For the month of Decembe 
1947, it was 68-4, or an snerease in December over the June price of 16-9 cent 
a pound. The purchase price of butter fat f.o.b. plant in June, 1947, we 
54-5 cents and December, 1947, 76-5 cents, or an increase in the purchas 
price of butter fat at the plant of 22 cents. Converting that 22 cents to a poun 
of butter on a basis of a 20 per cent over-run the producers got 18-3 cent 
more. The purchase price increased over the selling price by 1-4 cents” 


pound of butter. . 
Q. A pound of butter?—A. Yes. * - 
Q. That is the spread between June, 1947 and December 1947—A. Righ 
Q. Now, Mr. Aird, coming back to exhibit 65 I understand that you d 
not give the information as requested from you by counsel. Would you gi\ 
an explanation to the members of the committee why you could not do so a 
as to the way you did proceed?—A. We do not keep separate trading accoun 
for butter. - 
Q. I understand there is a note on page 2 of exhibit 66 which refers to the 
Would that be right?—A. Right. Our butter operations are all intertwined x 
our fluid milk distribution, so therefore we are in a different position to t 
straight butter trader. It is handled by the same vehicles that handle our ow 
products, and therefore we do not draw off a profit and loss account for butt 
as such. The operations of these plants at which butter is produced are div a 
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‘fied, as I explained this morning. and they are employed mainly in the 
“manufacture of concentrated milk products. They are also sources of supply 
for milk and cream shipped to city plants for distribution from the vehicles 
of the company and for cream used in the manufacture of ice cream. The 
butter produced at these plants is sold mainly from the same vehicles. For this 
Teason it is not practical from an accounting or operating standpoint to keep 
separate trading accounts for butter. When I say it is not practical from an 
accounting or operating standpoint that is from our point of. view. 
@. You mean you do not account for it that way?—A. That is right. 

a That is why you could not give the information as requested?—A. That 
is right. 

 Q. But you did supply counsel with all the information requested aside 
from that?—A. To the best of our ability, yes. Where you asked for the cost 
price and so on I have had to fill in the actual selling price of our butter, and 
the Montreal market price. I show the difference between the two. Then on 
the last page I show the profit or loss on a pound of butter on a yearly basis. 
I am unable to determine the actual cost on a pound of butter in any of our 
plants until the actual year has been completed, because I do not know what 
the costs are until the year has run its course. Receipts of milk and cream 
vary to a tremendous extent, as these figures show, and to arrive at the cost 
of a pound of butter I have got to get to the end of the year to find out what 
proportion of the expenses to charge against this or that or the other. 

_ Q. For the moment, Mr. Aird, I will refer you to page 3 of Exhibit 65. 
The heading is ‘quantities and value of butter by months”, for the years 1946 
and 1947?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see that the first column reads, “on hand at beginning of month”?— 
A. Right. 

Q. And the second column is “purchases during month”?—A. Right. 
_ _Q. And the third column is “make”. What do you mean by “make’?— 
A. That is the butter actually made by our organization in the plants that we 
operate. 
- Q. And the purchases during months?—A. Are the actual purchases from 
places other than our own plants, 
- _Q. Then, the fourth column is the total of the first three, I presume?— 
A. The first. two. 
fe Q. And plus the butter on hand?—A. The first three, yes. 
~ Q. Plus the butter on hand at the beginning of the month?—A. Right. 

Q. Reading the heading of the fifth column we sce that it is “sales during 
month and transfers’?—A. Yes. 

» Q. What do you mean by that?—A. That includes the actual sales. and 
we use butter in other products, so if you take the difference between the sales 
during the month and the sales and transfers you have the quantity of butter 
that is used in other products. 

~ Q. You mean if you take the difference between column 5 with the heading 
“sales during month and transfers” and column 7, “sales during month only” ?— 
A. That is right. 

_Q. How do you account for the difference?—A. Used in other products, 
not sold as butter. 
 Q. Would you describe to the members of the committee what it would 
be used for?—A. It might be used in ice cream. It might be used in cheese. 
— Q. That would be after it had already been made into butter?—A. Right. 


wee «6B Yy Mr, Irvine: 
-Q. After it is made into butter?—A. Yes, sir; it is common practice. 
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By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Can you give some explanation to the committee why you would do 
that?—-A. Why’ would we do that? Because fluid sweet cream was in short 
supply. 
Q. That is the only reason?—A. That is the only reason. 
Q. And that explains the difference for the month of January, 1946, for 
instance, between 389,814 and 396,544.—A. Roughly, 7,000,000 pounds, yes. 
Q. Not 7,000,000, 7,000?—A. 7,000 pounds. 

Q. Would be turned from butter to other products?—A. Right. . 

Q. While we are on this subject, Mr. Aird, I notice for the month of 
December, 1947, there is a very substantial amount between the sales during — 
- month and transfers, column 5, which are 576,833, and your sales during the 
month which amount to 452,548?—A. Right. | 
- Q. Do you have some information to give to the committee as to that? 
There is over 124,000 pounds difference.—A. Right. During the year 1946 it 
was common practice to obtain permits from the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board for the use of butter in other products. With the lifting of the rationin 
of butter we carried this butter as straight butter, and when we came to thi 
month of December, a month of quite short supply, with a large increase in. 
ice cream sales volume, there was a lot of this butter that was transferred over, 
used in the other departments. That butter has all been used. I verified that 
yesterday by telephone. None of that butter is on hand. It has not been sola 
as butter. It has been used in other products. = 
Q. In different products?—A. You must remember that transfer includes 
fairly large operations and in four places, four cities of operation. ¥ 
_ Q. But the difference seems to be so large between those two figures in 
December, 1947, comparing it with the same figures for all of the rest of the 
months of those two years. I should like you to give a very specific explanation 
as to that-—A. I have tried to explain that in the way I have given it to you, 
and that is the only explanation that there is, that butter is in shorter supply. 
and cream is in shorter supply this year than it was last year, and therefore 
the extent, to which we had to use butter this year in comparison with previous 
years is much greater. i 
Q. Was not the supply of butter shorter in December, 1947 than | 
November, 1947?—A. Yes, but we had more cream coming in. For instance, 
if you will look at the make we made 181,000 pounds of butter in November 
and only. 107,000 in December, so our make dropped roughly about 50 per cent. 
Therefore we had to use more butter. | 
ie 
.Q. If you had to use more butter why did you turn more butter into the 
other products for that month of December?—-A. Because we have to sell the 
other products. - 
Q. That would be the reason?—A. That would be the reason. We have to 

sell the other products. 5 
Q. You did not feel like keeping it in butter as it was—A. That butter was 

not made or carried in inventory for supply to our regular butter customers. 
That was carried for the purpose for which it was used. € 


By Mr. Beaudry: ot: 3 
Q. The butter transfers for December, 1947, according to these figures, 
would amount to roughly 126,000 pounds?—A. 124,000 pounds. a 
Q. You say that has all been used from what date to what date?—A. From 
that date to the present time. a 
Q. In those three months?—A. In the other products. It was not all use 
in December. « 
Q. Would that be used more in ice cream than in cheese?—A. Yes. — 
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| gures for January, 
february and March of this year?—A. I can get that for you. I have not got 


Q. Will you get those figures? 


Mr. Moner: Yes, we will. You want the January, February and March 


figures for ice cream. 


Fe The Wrrness: I cannot give you March yet. 

< Mr. Moner: January, February and March up to date. 

i Mr. Braupry: Yes, up to date. 

. By Mr. Monet: 

< ~ Q. Now Mr. Aird, I would refer you to column 2 on the same page which 
ts headed “purchases during month.” I notice in July, 1947, your purchases 


were 418,688 pounds?—A. Right. 
QQ. Which is a very much larger amount than any other month during 


the year 1947, and I would say during the year 1946?—A. That is right. 
__ @. Would you give an explanation to the members of the committee why 
there was a so much larger amount. of purchase?—A. Yes. You will notice 
that our sales for the year are 1,300,000 pounds greater. I mean that sales rose 
from 5,161,000 to 6,224,000, or an increase of nearly 1,100,000 pounds. We 
‘Operate in our company on the basis of a regular budget of butter control. We 
know, or we think we know, what our production is likely to be in the various 
places in which butter is made. We have a fairly good idea as to what our sales 
are going to be. And we try to keep a balance between the inventories plus our 
make plus our future make to see us through to about April 30, and at times 
we decide—you will notice here so far we bought butter in June, we bought 
213,000 pounds in June and we bought 418,000 pounds in July this year. It 
May have been a week later. It may have been a month later. But they 
come within a month. Now, if you notice the sales side, we sold butter, and 
during the three months or four months possibly of June, July and August, we 
Id 12 carloads of butter from our subsidiaries in the west, which amounts 
roughly to 400,000 pounds of butter we sold in the west because the price that 
we could obtain for butter from the west was higher than the eastern price and 
we replaced that butter with 418,000 pounds of butter that we bought in the 
east. Now, I think the statement that I have made is verified by the chart that 
was supplied by Mr. Taylor, and is on file and it shows that the price of butter in 
western Canada was running higher than in eastern Canada. Therefore, I am in 
business to operate this business for the shareholders and try to make a dollar. 
Tf I can sell 400,000 pounds of butter and get some other butter to replace it at: 
a lower price, naturally that is what I am going to do, I am going to sell in 
one place and purchase in the other. That is the explanation of that. 
-_Q. The only explanation was, you say, that there was a larger profit to be 
made through that operation?—A. Right. I am frank in admitting it. 


= Q. Did the same thing apply to the month of June, 1946? You referred the 
: of the committee to the month of June, 1946, where there had been— 


Q 
—A. No. 
& Q. —a substantial amount of butter purchased in the same way—A. No, it 
lid not. 

3 Q. It does not absorb it?—A. No, because last year, in 1946, if I remember 
‘ightly, we had a fixed price for butter and at that time we decided we needed 
© buy butter; but it was in short supply and it was rationed and we decided 
0 take care of our customers and we needed to buy butter in the month of 
2, which we did. 
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By Mr. Lesage: ; a 

Q. The difference in the price between east and west was about 3 cents a 
pound, was it not?——A. I haven’t got that figure here. I think on this chart—we- 
bought in the month of July—between 2 cents and 3 cents I think, Mr. Lesage. ~ 
Q. About $10,000 profit on that operation?—A. If we sold it then. We did 

not sell, we held it. : 4q 
Q. You held it?—A. We sold in the west and bought in the east. , 

Q. And that operation itself would bring in about $10,000?—A. I cannot — 
answer that, because the company which sold is a separate taxpayer. They made — 
a profit. We only realize the profit in the other company when the butter was ~ 


sold. 


By Mr. Monet: uo 

Q. Then the result of what you did was, as you have just said, that you ~ 
made a larger profit than you would have had you purchased that supply in the — 
east?—A. It was a separate company. T have to make a profit on each company. — 
T cannot take butter from another company with different shareholders and — 
take their butter and store it at less than they could get for it and put it into ~ 
another company with another group of shareholders. So-we sold that there and — 
bought it here. It is two separate companies. Ze 
Q. You sold it there and you made a larger profit than as though it had 
been bought here?—A. No. that butter may have gone to Montreal, but not to _ 
me. I do not know who they sold it to. | : 
Q. I see, but you sold it there to make a larger profit?—A. We sold 1b 
there to make a profit. e: 
Mr. Lesace: It was a good operation. 


By Mr. Monet: { 

JT would call your attention now to column 3, under the heading “make”. 

I understand that that is the butter made by your company?—A. Right. ie 
Q. There was no butter purchased under that heading?—A. No, not under | 
that heading. ig “fe 
Q. Now, I refer you to the month of August, 1947, and want to compare ri 
with 1946; in 1947, August, it reads 650,683 pounds?—A. Rigitay, | 
Q. As against 544,318, for 1946?—A. Right. an 

4). I now refer you to September of 1947, reading 626,948?—A. September, 


what year? | 

Q. September of 1947?—A. Right. | 

Q. As against 431,654 for 19462—A. Right. | 

Q. Then in October of 1947, it was 539,801, as against 406,394. Would a 
explain to the members of the committee why the make was so much larger 

in 1947 than it was in 1946?—A. We were fortunate enough to get more cream 
to make into butter at the plants that we operate. We have a greater intake. 

Our shippers had more cream to sell to us and we made more butter. : 
- Was there not a shortage in sight at the time?—A. There was a shortage, _ 

not at that moment; there was a shortage in the offing to see us through to next 
April. ae 
Q. It was only because you could get more cream at that time that the 
differences in your operations appear as they do?—A. That would appear to me 

to be, and it is a fact. In our operations we were able to make 700,000 pounds 
more butter in the year 1947 than we did in 1946 in the plants we operated. 

Q. I know the figures show that, but I want to know why?—A. Because | 

we were able to get more milk or cream in order to make butter with. S 


Mr. Irvine: Then it would not be right to suggest that you made more 
butter because of your expectations of a shortage of butter in 1947, as compared 


aa 


“sy 
oe 
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| 1946?—A. Well, Mr. Irvine, this company may have been more fortunate 
nh our competitors in getting more goods into our plant. In considering the 
tter problem for our company I did not look at my make here. I had to 
ok at the over-all picture. I have to see that I have enough on hand to 
isfy our customers. I can show an increase such as that even when somebody 
e operating in competition with me in the same neighbourhood might go down. 
Ay producers might like my assistants looks better than our competitors and 
hip us their cream, I don’t know. We got more, that is all. I think that the 
gures for stock in these months there were less than the year before in Canada, 
he actual over-all stock picture. 
_ Mr. Irvine: You are speaking of the whole industry? 


_ The Wrrness: I think so. I am talking from memory. I think the over-al] 
socks were less, but we made more. 


By Mr. Monet: 


| ~Q. Coming down the same column I see that for the month of December, 
47, you made 107,788 pounds of butter as against 181,371 in 19462—A. Yes, 
~ Q. Would you give an explanation as to that? There is quite a drop there 
btween the other figures we have mentioned and these?—A. There was a 
ementous falling off. If you take November of last year, 205, and November 
18 year, 181; whereas in October we were 133,000 pounds high. There was a 
wry steep drop in November and December in the places where, we were 
ite, even though we were able to do more in the earlier months we were not 
ale to get as much in the winter. 
| Q. I see there you have the same thing for January and February ?—A. 
Jnuary and February are the same. We were down 87,000 pounds in J anuary 
ed only a matter of 19,000 pounds in February. Of course, there is one day 
ve in February this year and that must be taken into consideration, 29 days 
tis year and, of course, cows milk on the 29th of February as well as on 
b> 28th. 
| The Cuarrman: They don’t get a holiday on that day? 
| The Wirness: No, sir. 

\¢ By Mr. Monet: 


_ Q. During those months probably your competitors were luckier than they 

1 been in the previous months?—A. From the knowledge I have I would say 

hy were not. 

| Q. They were not?—A. No. 

Q. They were able to produce more cream than you did?—A. I do not 
SO. 

| Mr. Lesacn: Just a minute, would you refer to the over-all production in 

Jnada each month in 1947, I see it was higher than in 1946, according to table 

»f Exhibit 52. 

| Mr. Monet: I just wanted the witness to explain these figures because 

'y are not before us. 

| Mr. Lesacz: That is all right. 

_Mr. Braupry: I take it from the evidence that you are going to reach the 

Ing price shortly. I will wait for you to reach that point. 

| Mr. Moyet: I will come to that very shortly, Mr. Beaudry. 


a By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Coming to the sales in December of 1947, column 7; vou have already 
nus an explanation of the sales during that month as compared with the 
asfer?—A. Yes, sir. 


ne 
ie 
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Q. Now I will refer you to column 6, under July of 1947, under the headi 

“on hand at the end of the month”, and I see that you had 1,238,941 poun 
is that correct?—A. Right. 4 
Q. I understand that most of that butter was on hand at that time and ha 
been purchased before the month of July; would that be correct?—A. No. — 
Q. When would it have been purchased?—A. At the end of July, durin 

the month of July we made 736,000 pounds of that 1,238,000 pounds. i 
Q. Right.-And this butter according to the price indicated under the colum 
headed “market price” in column 8, for the month of July would cost the con 
pany 50-2 cents?—A. No, that is the market price. 3 
Q. What would it have cost the company?—A. I haven’t got the cost prie 

on butter for that month. I haven’t got any cost prices for any month on butte 
until we get to our year. ; 
Mr. Lesace: Would it be less, or more? S 

By Mr. Monet: : 

Q. Would the figure listed there as the market price, 50-2 cents, would the 

be a fair figure?—A. No, there is no comparison between that and our cos 
That is the market price. We did make money in the nine months endin 
December 31, so I will say our cost was less. ra 
Q. Surely you can give the committee a very fair idea of the cost price ¢ 

the butter you had on hand at the end of July, 1947? I understand the marke 
price was 50:2 cents?—A. Yes, sir. z. 
Q. ‘Could you give us at least a very close idea of what the cost price ws 

to the company? ie r 
Mr. Lesace: Could he tell us how much he paid for it, for the butter I 
bought? He could do that at least. % 
The Wirness: For the 418,000 pounds that I bought in July I paid 49: 
cents. ~ 


Mr. Lesage: 49:5 cents? ra 
The Witness: For most of it. e 
By Mr. Monet: fe 


Q. And that is for what you bought?—A. Yes. e 
Q. For the make, what would it be?—A. It would be close to the 50-cet 


figure. 
: Q. That is what I thought, so it would be a fair statement to say that th 
butter you had on hand at the end of July, 1947, had cost the company 2 
average of 50-2 cents a pound?—A. Approximately. ae 
Mr. Lesace: It is not the butterfat you had on hand at that time, that yc 
bought in July, because the butter that you had on hand surely would have co 
you less. : 
Mr. Moner: I am taking the highest price for it, Mr. Lesage. ; 
My. Lesacr: You said, the butter on hand at the end of July. ‘y 
Mr. Monet: I am taking the highest price, 50-2 cents. The cost would I 
less than that. a 
Mr. Lesacn: Yes. - 


~~ 


By Mr. Monet: tt 

Q. The cost at the highest would have been 50-2 cents a pound?—A. if 
may answer that in this way: If you take the 418,000 pounds that we boug 
and the 736,000 pounds that we made—that comes to 1,155,000 pounds of tl 


1,800,000 pounds we had on hand in July—so therefore there was only, rou 


4 
- 


600,000 pounds of a difference that we made in June on hand. 
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oe Q. Yes, I would like you, Mr. Aird, to tell the members of the committee 
_ the average price of the butter you had on hand at the end of July? 
Mr. Lzsace: The average cost. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Yes, tell us what it cost the company?—A. I have not got that figure. 

Q. Can you work it out and give it to the committee? It is very important 

in the light of the next questions I have to ask you. Please give it to us as | 
closely as possible?—A. I would say about 50 cents. 

% Q. That is for all of the butter you had on hand at the end of July, 1947?— 
= A. Right. 

a Q. That would be, at all events, the most it would cost the company ?— 

A. That is the cost in the form in which it was—in 56 pound boxes. There is 
no overhead there; that is the bare cost of the butter in the inventory. ' 

Q. All right. Now when would that butter be sold, Mr. Aird?—A. Well, if 
you take the sales for the next three months, August, September, and October, 
they Wie 1-8 million. I had 1-8 million and by the end of October it was 
all sold. 

Q. Well, then, if you want to refer to column 9 I take it that the selling 
price for the month of August was 56-9 cents, September 62-6 cents, and 
October 60-7 cents?—A. Right. 

Q. Now would that make an average of 59 cents a pound?—A. Possibly, 
I have not figured it out. 

(Mr. Winters took the chair.) 

Q. It is about 59 cents?—A. About 583. 

Q. Yes, so it would be a fair statement to say that this butter that we have 
just referred to as being on hand at the end of July, sold during the months 
of August and September and part of October, was sold at an average price of 
58} cents?—A. Right. 

q Q. Giving a profit to your company on this butter of 83 cents a pound? 
_ —A. Absolutely no. 
Mr. Lesage: A gross profit. 
The Wrrngss: A gross profit. 
Mr. Monet: I did not use the word net profit, and I meant gross profit. 
. Mr. Braupry: May I interject a question? I am fully satisfied that the 
margin shown here between the market price has been established. I am not 
_ thinking of the cost price for the moment but the selling price does not give us 
a truly accurate picture. I am just thinking of the four months of 1947 as the 
basis. I am using those four months because there is no change in so far as the 
_ market price is concerned and practically no change in so far as the selling price 
¥ is concerned. In January, apparently, there is a margin of 1-6, in February 2:9, 
in March 1:9, and in April 1-9, However, it turns out that you bought more 
a butter at an average of 40-5 than you sold at the average of 42-17. There was 
= still a difference from those figures of 118,000 pounds on the Ist of May, and that 
amount is shown as having cost 40-5 cents which was presumably sold at 52-1- 
_ cents. Throughout the period we are only establishing a difference in margin 
Of 1-6, 2-2, 1-9, and 1-9. Would we not get a clearer picture if we had a 
- multiplication of the make and purchases per month by the cost price, and if we 
want to use the market price as a standard the same multiplication would apply? 


Mr. Lesage: I do not think we have had that. 
The Witness: I do not follow. 
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By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. If, taking your figures for January, we multiplied by 40-5 cents your — 


purchases of 108,000 pounds and your make of 194,000 pounds, plus what you 
had on hand at the beginning of the month, and the cost then for the last six 
months of 1946 was at a market price of 40-5 cents— —A. No, the market price 
was 40°5 cents but we may not have made it at that. r 

Q. Well what are we going to use as a standard?—A. You cannot use the 
fixed ceiling price as the cost to me for making a pound of butter. 

Q. You have not supplied the cost?—A. I cannot give you the cost for any 
month of this year until I get to the end of this month. 

Q. I am referring to the last months of 1946? 

Mr. Prnarp: Why can you not give that? 

The Wirness: If you look at these figures you will find we purchased 
820,000 pounds in June and 107,000 pounds in December. Now I do not know 
how to apportion the expenses in the pounds of butter made in any of those 
plants until I get through the year and know what the actual cost of operating 
the plant is. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. Well there again I am referring to 1946 and on that basis you must have 
a definite cost price per pound for butter?—A. I have the cost for the year 1946. 

Q. What is the cost?—A. I have not got it with me here. 

Q. It would be extremely important to find out the cost of that 1,000,000 
pounds which you had on hand in January 1947?—A. I may say, sir, our com- 
pany does not compile statements on an annual basis from January to December. 
Our fiscal year starts on the Ist of April and ends on the 31st of March and 
therefore I am at a loss to give you figures for the 12 months of the calendar 
year as we do not follow it. 

Q. You would have the figures from the Ist of April 1946 to the 31st of 
March 1947?—A. Right. 

Q. Could we have the cost per pound for that period?—A. I would be glad 
to get the figure and submit it but I have not got it here. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, to have him add, starting from 
April 1947, the number of pounds purchased during each month plus the number 
of pounds made, and have those figures multiplied by the average cost? I 
understand that you do not have the exact cost but for instance you said that 
for July the figure would be 50 cents?—A. Approximately, yes. 

Q. Yes, and then have for each month in the same way the number of pounds 
sold and the price at which they were sold calculated so we could see for sure 
how much the butter cost and how much you sold it for?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Because it looks to me that on the 1st of August you had in stock 
538,600 pounds more than you had on the Ist of July?—A. When? 

Q. On the Ist of August 1947 you had on hand 538,600 pounds more than 
you had on the Ist of July?—A. That is right. 

Q. And you kept on hand from the Ist of August to the end of December, 
or at least to the 1st of December, approximately the same surplus over the 
1st of July? Is that correct?—A. That is right. 

Q. Which means that there is one profit we are sure of—one gross profit 
that we are sure of—and it is the difference between 50 cents and your price for 
~ December. Your selling price in December was 68 cents and since then it has 
not gone below that figure—A. That is not correct. You cannot say I held in 
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uge that 1,238,000 pounds of butter that I had on hand on the Ist of August— 
at I still had it on hand on December Ist—because I might point out to 
you that since August 1st we have made nearly 2,400,000 pounds. 

 Q. I do not say that it is the same butter, Mr. Aird?—A. I had a 1,000,000 
pounds, yes. 

; Q. You had 1,278,000 pounds in December?—A. Yes. 

— _Q. Which means you had the same difference in poundage in stock?— 
A. Yes, there is only a difference of 40,000 pounds between what we had in 
August and: what we had in December. 

Q. It was about the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. Working on an average and looking at column 9 we see there is a regular 
upward trend in prices?—A. Yes. 

___ Q. And we see on an average you made, on 538,000 pounds, a gross margin 
of 18 cents?—A. No, you cannot say— 

QQ. Well in the first three months you admitted to counsel that you made 
eents?—A. I beg your pardon, I did not. I did not admit I made 9 cents. 
Q. Yes, 9 cents? 

Mr. Monet: 83 cents. 

The Wirness: Approximately 83 cents, gross. 

Mr. Lesace: I am continually speaking of gross. 

The Wirness: I want to be clear that it is gross. 

Mr. Homuru: Well, Mr. Chairman— 

The Actinc CHarrMAN: Just a moment Mr. Homuth. 


_ Mr. Homurs: We are talking about gross margin and unless it is clear, 
the result is that the papers get the idea, or are liable to get the idea or 
Impression spread across the country that this firm made 8 or 9 or 18 cents 
-@ pound on butter and I think we should be very careful. 


| Mr. Lesace: I have been very careful and I have been referring to gross 
Margin all the time. 


_ The Acting CuarMan: We all understand that it is gross margin, now 
et us go on. 


¥ 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. You made 8? cents gross margin on a certain quantity that you had 
m hand on the Ist of July or at the end of July, which quantity you sold 
luring August, September, and October?—A. It would appear that way, yes. 
 Q. If we take what you had on hand on the Ist of August, 530,000 pounds 
nore than you had on the 1st of July, you surely made at least 7 cents on that 
amount?—A. Will you say that again and give me those dates? What was 
le month? 

Q. July and August?—A. At the end of July I had 1,238,000 pounds on 
and. 
~ Q. Yes—aA. And at the end of August— 
‘The Actinc CHatrMAN: There is the division bell gentlemen. We will 
onvene after the vote. 


... On resuming 
Hon. Mr, Martin resumes the chair. 


The Cuairman: It is important that we have an executive session of the 
mimittee at five-thirty, so we will adjourn the taking of formal evidence at 
ve-thirty. The committee at an executive session held yesterday reviewed 
work and reviewed the plans for the future operation of the committee's 
ings. There was some consideration given to the continuing of sessions 
uring the Easter recess, but when counsel and others, through the chairman, 
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explained some of their plans, it was thought it would be more convenient and 
more efficient from the point of view of the committee’s operations if counsel 
and the secretariat were given an opportunity of doing certain work during the 
Easter recess. Accordingly, the committee decided that, in the interest of © 
efficiency, more would be gained by not sitting during the Easter recess and — 
giving counsel and the secretariat an opportunity of attending to certain pre- — 
liminaries prior to the full committee’s sessions. Therefore, after it adjourns — 
today the committee will resume its operations on the afternoon of April 5th, — 
I believe I have correctly stated the decision of the full executive session 
yesterday. fr 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Lesage, do you wish to follow up your question? 

Mr. Lesage: If the calculation has been made. a 


The Wrrness: I have two calculations. The first one deals with the butter * 
we had on hand on July 31st, 1,238,941. You may recall that we had on December — 
1st, 1,279,589 pounds, that was approximately the same quantity. What I should — 
like to point out is this, that of the 1,238,941 we had on hand in August and — 
September, we sold and transferred 1,139,817 pounds. So that on the basis — 
of first in, first out, we only had 99,000 pounds of the July butter on hand at— 
the end of September. ig 

Then, following that through, for the end of October, we only had 259,000 — 
of August butter on hand at the end of October. Following it through to the end | 
of November, we had only 442,000 of September butter on hand. Now, that is — 
on the basis of straight trading, in and out. 


oe. 
a 


a 


: 
a 
By Mr. Winters: } 


Q. What did you say your total for August and September was for sales 
during the month?—A. Sales and transfers, 1,189,817. I may have made a— 


mistake. 


> 


Pe st 


By Mr. Monet: ‘ 
_ Q. That would be the addition of August and September?—A. That is the 
addition of August and September, and the next addition I gave was the addi- 
tion of September and October. In other words, at no time did we have during — 
that period three months’ supply of butter. y 


} 


> 


ar 


‘7s 


ma 


By Mr. Lesage: . a 
Q. What I meant, Mr. Aird, was the fact that there-was a continuous upward — 
trend in your selling price and also in your cost price?—A. I have the other — 
answer, I think. oe 
Q. You have it?—A. Yes. a 
Q. All right—A. Sticking to these prices I have here—that is all I can 
take at the moment—the market price was 50-2 cents. Now then, the August | 
market price was 55-5. Taking July 31st market price as 50-2, which I take it is 
correct, and the market price in August as 55-5; the market price in September 
was 59-6; the market price in October was 57:5—that may be fractionally — 
wrong with the figures as given by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Then, — 
the average selling price of butter in August, September and October was 57:9 
cents. The butter we sold in August and September was sold on that price basis — 
at 574 or 7:3 cents, roughly, gross profit. oa 
Mr. Lesacu: Mr. Monet has told me his intention so far as questioning the _ 
witness is concerned and, under the circumstances, since he has shown me his 
line of questioning, I think I had better leave it to him. ae 
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_ Q. My line of questioning is very simple, based on the information we have 

here. I believe the witness has said that the average gross price at which the 
mpany sold the butter they had on hand at the end of July was 58} cents and 

hat the average cost price was 50 cents. Now, proceeding in the same manner 

with the following months, I see, Mr. Aird, that at the end of November, 1947, 

_ your company had on hand 1,279,589 pounds?—A. Right. 

Q. Would it be a fair statement to say that the market price of this butter 
s established by page 3, would be 59 cents a pound? Would you figure it out 


‘ 


and see if my calculation is correct?—A. Well, that is the average of 57 and 
"60, is it? 
__ Q. Yes.—A. It would be approximately. 
Q. It would be approximately 59 cents?—A. Approximately. 
When you say “approximately” how close would it be to 59, 59 and th 
zt. 8? 
Mr. Lesacu: It would be less than that because a lot more butter was made 
m October than in November. 
Mr. Moner: It was 57-5 for October. * 
The Wirness: It would be 59 exactly. 
_ Mr. Lesace: I think the amount of butter made in October was much higher. 


The Wirness: I agree with Mr. Lesage. If you are going to get this informa- 
tion correctly, you have to take the pounds made in each month. It would be 
less than 59. 


oo 


# 


ba] 


2 


TS DOS 


eae. 


+ By Mr. Monet: 

4 Q. Putting it at the highest figure, it would be 59?—A. I would say so. 

-_ Q. This butter you had on hand at the end of November, 1947, would have 

been sold, for the most part, during the months of December, January and 

‘February, 1948; would that be correct?—A.Yes, at the end of February we 

had 829,000 pounds. We had 1,279,000 for the month you are talking about. 
Ve had sold and transferred 576,000 and 419,000 in January. Therefore, in 

the months of December and January we had used roughly 1,000,000 pounds 

atta and, in February, it was all gone. 

# Q. It was all gone?—A. Yes. 

__ Q. So, taking the prices as listed here, the selling prices, I would take it 

that: the December selling price was 68-4?—A. Yes. 

a Q. That is column 9?—A. Yes. 


 Q. In January, 1948, the selling price would be 69 cents?—A. 69-9. 
_ Q. In February, 1948, 69-6?—A. Right. 
= Q. Now, would this make an average of 69 cents a pound; that is, an 


& 


ose price for those three months?—A. Yes, it would, because it is 68-4 
and 69-9. 

= Q. Would it be a fair statement to make, then, that on that amount of 
butter the company made a gross average profit of 10 cents a pound ?—A. No. 

Ee Q. Why?—A. Because in the months of January, February and December 
ot cost of making butter would be considerably higher. 

QT am talking of gross profit?—A. Yes, the gross profit—the market 
rice was 67 and the other was 69. The butter we had on hand, according 
9 these figures here, was on that basis. 


_ Mr. Lesacn: Mr. Monet is not speaking of the butter you made in the 


ionths of December, January and February, he is speaking of the butter 
you had on hand. 
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By Mr. Monet: 
Q. I am speaking only of the butter you had on hand at the end 
November, 1,279,589 pounds?—A. Yes, at 60 cents, the market price was a 


cents. 
Q. You agreed on 59?—A. Well, the average was 59—I think that is 
reasonably clear. a 
Q. To make this very clear, this butter was sold in December, J anuary | 
and the balance in February?—A. Right. | . 
Q. At an average gross price of 69 cents?—A. Yes. €. 
Q. So, on the amount of butter sold during that period the company would 
have made a gross profit of 10 cents a pound, is that correct?—A. Approximately, 


Mr. Lesace: How much per pound is that? al 


By Mr. Monet: 3 
Q. I am coming to that. If you refer, then, to the butter sold during — 
August, September and October, December, January and February, would it 
be fair to state that the company realized a very abnormal profit of about 
8 cents a pound on 24 million pounds?—A. No, it would not. 3 
Q. Gross profit?—A. No, it would not be fair to say that. It would be 
fair to say there was an approximate gross profit of that, yes. 4 
Q. That is what I am asking you—A. Between 8 and 10 cents. 
Mr. Lesace: Between 8 and 10 cents. 
Mr. Monet: On 24 million pounds sold during that period? 
The Wrirness: Yes. : 
By Mr. Monet: Bo: 
Q. That would make close to $200,000 if any calculation is correct?—A. L_ 
would have to verify that. . , 
Mr, Lusacn: If we had al! the calculations for which Mr. Beaudry and I 
have asked, you would see it is correct. z 
The Witness: I suppose so, but I cannot make these calculations as quickly 
as you refer to them. | 
By Mr. Beaudry: 9 
Q. Referring to the selling price in February, may I ask whether your. 
sale price is standard?—-A. No, we sell in various ways. Somewhere, 1 have 
our actual selling prices. We have various prices. In order to arrive at that. 
average selling price, you must take into account that for the nine months we 
sold approximately 33-8 per cent to the retail trade. When I speak of the 
retail trade. I mean direct to the homes. We sold wholesale, and by that I 
mean to stores, hotels, restaurants, hospitals and institutions, 58-2 per cent. 
In carload lots, we sold 7:67 per cent. a 3 
Q. Would those car lots be sales to other wholesalers or transfers?—A. They 
were sales to jobbers for somebody else. I do not know who bought them. | 
I explained before, that is butter that was sold in the west. | 
By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. What is the sale price in each case?—A. Pardon? af 
Q. What is the sale price in each case?—A. Well, it varied all through the 
year. Our average selling price is listed right there. = 


ae - | 


| 


. By Mr. Beaudry: : 9 
Q. Have you got it for any given month? Have you the average selling 


price for any given month?—A. It is right on there, our average selling price. 
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+ Q. Have you got a breakdown of that or the component factors to show 
how you arrive at that average?—A. No, because the price changed so often. 
_ We were following the market up and down. I can give you the present. price 
_ of butter in each respective place. 

. a Q. Please do that—A. At the 
___ selling butter to stores at 694 cents 


7 


present time in the city of Montreal we are 


e | By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. You are not selling it today?—A We are selling some. 
_ to our own customers. We are selling to homes at 73 cents. 


.. By Mr. MacInnis: 


Be Q. Is that the ceiling in Montreal?—A. That is our ceiling. In Ottawa we 

_ are selling to homes at 71, and to stores at 69. This was on March 19. We 
are selling to chain stores in Ottawa at 683. In Toronto we are selling to homes 
at 72 and 73 in a carton, and at 69 to stores. In Winnipeg we are selling to 
- homes at 70, 71 in a carton, and to stores at 67. We also sell some sweet 


butter. That is very small. I can give you that if you want it. That is 
saltless butter. 


We are selling 


is By Mr. Beaudry: 
‘ae Q. You are doing almost 60 per cent of your business not with the consumer 
__ but acting more or less as a wholesaler, a manufacturer and a wholesaler?— 
___A.No. We consider that in these wholesale accounts we sell to consumers in a 
- great many cases. 
‘ Q. You gave a figure of 58-52 for sales to stores and hotels?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would that not place you more in the position of being a wholesaler and 
manufacturer than in the position of selling directly to the consumer?—A. We 
_ wholesale more butter than we sell retail. 
. The CHairMAN: We will now have an executive session. 


The committee adjourned, to resume Monday, April 5. 1948. 
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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Turspay, April 6, 1948. 


a The Special Committee on Prices met at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
Mr. Martin, presiding. 


a Members Present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Homuth, 
MacInnis, Martin, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 
On motion of Mr. Beaudry, 


Resolved,—That all participants in a butter transaction whereby 
Pelchat & Gauthier, of Montreal, were able to offer butter as a premium 
for purchases of jewelry, be subpeenaed, and that this Committee be 
given all details in connection with this transaction; 

That all commodity brokers in Montreal area, and, if later necessary, 
all large retail butter outlets in Montreal be subpeenaed to testify on sales 
or offers of sales of butter conditionally upon purchase of other goods. 


Counsel filed, 


_ Exhibit No. 67—Statement showing comparison monthly average butterfat 
nd creamery butter prices special grade butterfat f.o.b. shipping point, supple- 
itary to evidence of Mr. J. F. Singleton on March 16, 1948. (Printed in this 


’s evidence). 


Exhibit No. 68—Statement on high scoring cheese eligible for Dominion 
yernment premium during 1947, supplementary to evidence of Mr. J. F. 
gleton on March 16, 1948. (Printed in this day’s evidence). 

_ Exhibit No. 69—Statement of butter shipments to Montreal dealers by 
katchewan Co-operative Creamery Association Limited, supplementary to 
vidence of Mr. J. S. Turnbull on March 16, 1948. (Printed in this day’s evidence). 
_ Exhibit No. 70—Comparative statement of butter operations for 1946 and 
47, January to December inclusive, by Co-opérative Fédérée de Québec, 
supplementary to evidence of Mr. H. C. Bois, on March 18, 1948. (Printed in 
this day’s evidence). 


Irvine, Lesage, 


_ At the request of Counsel, corrections were ordered made in the printed 


evidence, as recorded in the Minutes of Evidence. 
Be al 


a i Mr. W. R. Aird, President, Dominion Dairies Limited, Montreal, was 

recalled and further examined. 

Witness discharged. 

Mr. E. G. Silverwood, President, Mr. J. H. Duplan, Executive Vice-President, 
Mr. J. H. Gillies, Vice-President and Treasurer, Silverwood Dairies Limited, 

don, Ont., were called together, sworn and examined. 

Mr. Silverwood filed, 

Exhibit No. 71—Series of six statements on butter operations by Silverwood 

airies Limited. (Printed in this day’s evidence). 

_ Exhibit No. 72—Consolidated Balance Sheet of Silverwood Dairies Limited 

id its subsidiary companies as at 31st March, 1947. 


_ At 6 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovuss or Commons, 
APRIL 6, 1948 


he The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 4.00 pm. The Chairman, 
_ Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


‘The Cuatrman: Mr. Monet, you have your witness here. 


ee Mr. Braupry: During the past ten days, while the committee has been in 
_ Tecess, some events have occurred in Montreal, and more particularly in my 
- ¢onstituency, which I believe it is my duty to bring before the committee. For 
almost two weeks Montreal and, its vicinity have been practically butterless. 
_ During that time in many instances butter has become a premium for the sale of 
other merchandise. It has even happened in some cases mentioned in the press, 
_ instances of which I will give to you, that butter has become a premium for the 
_ promotion of sales in the case of a drug store, a jeweler and a hairdressing parlour. 
____ Tam not bringing this matter before the committee with a view to discussing 
_ the legal aspect. I understand the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has already 
launched quite a lengthy investigation. However, since scarcity is definitely a 
factor in price generally speaking I would suggest the committee temporarily 
_ alter the present trend of our investigation into butter, and go immediately into 
_ this question of scarcity. 

___ It seems a great anomaly that at a time when over a million people in Mon- 
_ treal find it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to secure butter by the quarter 
pound, that a jeweler, for instance, has found it possible to secure what has been 
' described as a very substantial quantity of butter. I for one should like to know 
_ how that butter was acquired, how it was possible to acquire it. 

__ Therefore I would ask the committee, Mr. Chairman, to inquire immediately 
into the source of purchase of this butter, its price, and its eventual disposal. I 
believe that counsel should receive instructions from this committee to subpoena 
all participants in that particular deal, I am temporarily leaving aside the 
Matter of the drug store and the hairdressing parlour because I believe the 
_ amounts involved there are relatively negligible. However, if the committee 
_ chooses, we can go into that. 

___ There is a further question and one that is far more important. I am 
informed that the transformation of butter into a premium, a premium which is 
_ obtainable on the purchase of other merchandise, and of which we see evidence 
E Montreal retail business on a small scale, has occurred on a very large scale 
In the wholesale handling of butter, and that commodity brokers, either with or 
without the knowledge or consent of their principals, have relatively recently 
_ offered western butter in quantities up to carload lots, conditional upon the pur- 
_ chase of other commodities, more particularly poultry. If that is true we shall be 
forced as a committee to come to the conclusion, at least in part, that the scarcity 
: of butter is due to manipulation of stocks. The public is entitled to know if that 
has been done, and if so, by whom, and what measure of profit was involved. 


“* 


| 


To that end I would suggest that the committee instruct our counsel to sub- 
- Poena as many commodity brokers in Montreal and area as may be necessary, 
and perhaps as many large retail outlets as may have been affected, and as may 
be necessary in order that we may get all the evidence pertaining to this matter. 
I would further suggest that perhaps this should become a matter for an interim 
Teport to the House. 
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With your leave I should like to move, seconded by Mr. Pinard, that al. 
participants in a butter transaction whereby Pelchat and Gauthier, Montreal 
jewelers, were able to offer butter as a premium for purchases of jewelry, b 
subpoenaed, and that this committee be given all details in connection with this 
transaction; that all commodity brokers in Montreal area, or as many as 
necessary and if later necessary all large retail butter outlets in Montreal be 
subpoenaed to testify on sales or offers of sales of butter conditionally upon pur- 
chases of other goods; and that this evidence be the subject of an interim report 
of this committee to the House of Commons. & 

The Cuarrman: The motion is before us. What I have said to other members 
about the work of the committee I think I should, in all fairness, suggest to Mr. 
Beaudry, that I think matters of this sort are procedural, apart altogether from 
their merits, and should first be brought up in the steering committee. However, 
the matter is before the whole committee now, and I think we should deal with it. 

Mr. Braupry: May I submit that precisely because we were in recess it was 
impossible to convene the steering committee, and that furthermore there is a 
great question of urgency in this particular matter. * 

The CuHarrMAN: I think you will remember on two former occasions I did 
suggest to members of this committee who brought up various matters—I think 
Mr. Irvine was one, and I think Mr. Fleming was another—that we agreed that 
matters of this sort would first of all be brought up in the steering committee. It 
is not a matter of great difficulty to call the steering committee. However, this 
practice has been followed, and likely you have been persuaded by the organ 
of the matter. ; by 

Mr. Braupry: The situation is extremely serious in Montreal. I realize 
everybody appreciates that. i, 

- The CuarrMAN: I am not commenting on the merits or seriousness. I am 
simply suggesting for the guidance of the committee that we have to stick to the 
rules. ¢. 
Mr. Irvine: I think there is a mitigating circumstance here that did not 
appear in my own case. I could have gone to the steering committee, but it 
was not possible to do that when there was no steering committee here. o 


The CuarrmMan: Gentlemen, you have before you a motion moved by Mr. 
Beaudry and seconded by Mr. Pinard, that all participants in a butter tran- 
saction whereby Pelchat and Gauthier, Montreal jewelers, were able to offer 
butter as a premium for purchases of jewelry, be subpoenaed and that this 
committee be given all details in connection with this transaction; that all 
commodity brokers in Montreal area, or as many as necessary, and if later 
necessary all large retail butter outlets in Montreal be subpoenaed to testify 
on sales or offers of sales of butter conditionally upon purchases of other goods; 
and that this evidence be the subject of an interim report of this committee to 
the House of Commons. ee 

The question is in the hands of the committee. s 

Mr. Winters: This localizes the problem to Montreal. It is serious mm 
Montreal, but there are certain aspects of the butter problem which are nit 
peculiar to Montreal alone. There is a problem reported in the Halifax pres: 


last week which caused a great deal of consternation there. It it tied up vith 

the shortage of butter. It seemed to resolve itself around the point that what 
butter was coming on the market was classified, as far as I can tell, as third 
grade, but was being sold as first grade for the same price as first grade butter. 
That is a situation that gave everybody a great deal of concern because t 
felt they were not only getting a poor quality of butter by they were pay 
a high price for it. I think that is a matter that should be investigated, t 
It is a question of how to approach it. I am sure there are problems in ot 
parts of the country. ; 
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Pe: My own thinking at the present time is that these problems, the one in 
- Halifax and the one in Montreal and others elsewhere, should be referred to 
~ counsel, and let counsel make a recommendation as to how we should proceed 
because [I think the public wants to know the stories behind these situations. 


___Mr. Beaupry: I am in sympathy with Mr. Winters on the score of the 
quality of the butter, but in the case of Montreal, which is probably one-tenth 
_ of the consuming population of Canada, I do not think we have been concerned 
80 much about quality because we have not seen very much butter, and we have 
not been disturbed as to whether it was first, second or third grade. We have 
had no butter. I would suggest it is extremely important for over one-tenth 
of the population of Canada that we ascertain at once why some people can 
secure butter and why the majority of the population cannot, how it is achieved. 
Tf we are only able to find out we would at least be teaching everybody how to 
go about it. . 

Mr. Pinarp: Not only can they not buy butter but some people are hoarding 
it. It seems to me it is a case of hoarding ‘butter. If you are offering it for 
sale as a premium you are hoarding it. 

4 The Cuarrman: May I suggest that I think the committee would all be 
agreed that this matter is one that bears looking into. The immediate question 
1s priority in our order of procedure. Counsel has a definite line of witnesses 
_to follow in connection with this very matter of butter. Are we going to ask 
counsel to interrupt his present plan and to call these witnesses? | have had 
a chance of discussing the matter with him. He says, of course, that the 
Matter is in the hands of the committee, and that if we decide that he has no 
objection, but it should tbe clearly understood that what we wil] be doing is 
interrupting one phase of the work to go into an aspect that certainly at some 
time or other requires investigation. Perhaps now is the time. 

| Mr. Braupry: I would submit to the committee that this is a matter of great 
| urgency. I would suggest that as to one part of my motion the examination 
yf witnesses should require a very very short time. We are going into one 
particular deal, one particular transaction. Probably all aspects of that 
transaction could be explored in fifteen minutes. 

) Mr. Lesace: Why not say half an hour? 


Mr. Beavpry: I will give you half an hour. The second part of my motion 
‘I think could stand as is, and perhaps counsel might find it possible to restrict 
the number of people we should have to interrogate before this committee to 
such a small number that perhaps there also our investigation could be con- 
lucted in a very brief period of time. After all we would have a very limited 
Number of questions to ask. We are looking for one or two answers from 

y of the witnesses. I do not imagine that it would interrupt our proceedings 
or more than one day. 

Mr. Irvine: I would say if we are going to do it at all we should do it 
mediately, 

_ Mr. Merrirr: I have no objection whatever to interrupting the ordinary 
Ourse of the evidence because of this shortage. To my mind it would be a 
lemn farce if we go on investigating the high price of non-existent butter. 
ant to go further than Mr. Beaudry has gone. I want to suggest that we 
Teeall before the committee Mr. Taylor and perhaps Mr. Singleton because I 
t to point out to you that what we are faced with now is not the question of 
high price of butter, but no butter at all. I think we have had from Mr. 
ylor some pretty significant evidence. The government has imposed a price 
ling but the government has not taken the more distasteful step of rationing. 
en you remove price as a rationing agency and do not substitute some other 

ing agency is the place of price I think you will find shortages like this 
tomatically develop. 
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I should like to find out much more than why people are hoarding butter. 
or selling butter with jewelry. I should like to know why we have an over-all 
shortage. I do not want to prejudge the issue, but I fear we may find it was the 
failure to ration at the same time as you imposed price control that brought 
about the over-all shortage. ; 


The Cuairman: I think you will be told that if you had put on contol 
and had rationing the situation would have taken care of itself, but perhaps” 
that would not be a satisfactory answer to you, Mr. Merritt. | 


Mr. Merritt: Well, I think the committee should have that evidence. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. MacInnis, did you want to say something? 


Mr. MacInnis: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I support the motion with the possible 
exception of the last part of it which asks that an interim report should be made) 
to the House. That would depend on what we find and I submit it should not | 
appear in the motion at the A time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. MacInnis: We might be committed to make a report when we did noff | 
have anything to report. I think, with Mr. Irvine, that we will have to deal | 
with this now if we are going to deal with it at all; and I think, Mr. Chairman— 
I am not criticizing you—I think you would have ‘been justified i in having asked | 
counsel (Mr. Monet) to look into this situation before the committee resumed. ; 

The Cuairman: Yes. I might say, Mr. MacInnis, that counsel did call me | 
on the phone yesterday and we did discuss this very matter and I gave him, I 
will not say that I gave him authority, but I did tell him that I thought he 
ought to make some preliminary investigation, which he has done; and he is — 
prepared now to call witnesses in connection with this Pelchat and Gauthier | 
matter. We are ready to do that very thing. So that I did take on myself to ce | 
what you say I had the authority to do. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am not criticizing, but there is another point to which 4 
would like to refer. 


| 
| 
The Cuamrman: But I did not feel that I should pursue this thing until I 
| 


had the chance—we had hoped to have received a telephone call back here by | 
5 o’clock from one of the parties with whom counsel has been in touch, and it was” 
only after we had heard from that telephone call that I proposed to call a 
meeting of the steering committee, but not on this particular matter. : 
Mr. MacInnis: Yes. There were some of the butter dealers whom we had | 
before us just before the recess who took the position that they would not sell | | 
butter even to ordinary retail outlets. They said they were saving it for their 
customers. Now we find that butter is going to jewelry stores, to hairdressing | 
concerns and all that sort of thing. 
The CHarrMAN: Yes. 4 
Mr. MacInnis: I think the motion is timely and we should deal with it now. | 


The Cuarrman:. Mr. MacInnis suggests, Mr. Beaudry, that you should leave | 
out the reference to an interim report by this committee. 

Mr. Braupry: That is agreeable to me if it is agreeable to the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you would make an amendment, Mr. MacInnis. — 

Mr. MacInnis: And if he is agreeable, I do not think an amendment is 
needed. 2 

Mr. Lesacp: On the second part of the motion, that which relates to the | 
calling of witnesses, 1 presume no doubt that Mr. Beaudry who has brought 
this matter forward ‘will give the names of the persons he has in mind to counsel 
for the committee. % 
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fi ; The Cuarrman: May I ask what the pleasure of the committee is with 
regard to the motion? 


q Some Hon. Mrempnrs: Agreed. 


_ ‘The Cuarrman: I had a discussion with counsel of the committee on this 

= matter this morning and we agreed upon a plan for calling certain witnesses. 

_ May that plan be followed in connection with this matter? Normally this would 

be discussed with the steering committee and they would be told actually who 

_ the witnesses were. Counsel is ready now to proceed and call witnesses on this 
matter. 


_ Mr. Lesace: Can we have them tomorrow? 
The Cuarirman: I think the witnesses will be here on Thursday. 


Mr. Monet: Yes, on Thursday. I will give you the names tomorrow, 
Wednesday. 


Mr: Lesace: That is my suggestion. 
The CuHatrMANn: We will have these witnesses at the earliest moment. 


— Mr. Maynnmw: Are we conflicting with the Wartime Prices and Trade 
_ Board? Do you know how far they have gone? 


The CHairman: There is no objection in the matter so far as the board 
is concerned. 


Mr. Winters: In connection with this I would ask that counsel give some 
consideration to the Halifax situation and bring in a recommendation as to 
_ what should be done and how we should proceed to investigate that problem. 


Mr. Merritt: Mr. Chairman, I do not know if a motion is in order, but I 

did not mix up my question with that raised by Mr. Beaudry. I would like to 

see Mr. Taylor recalled. I feel that it was this acute shortage which made 

possible the situation which he described, and I think the committee ought to 

understand clearly what caused butter to run out; and I would myself think 

it would be more in order that we hear Mr. Taylor before we hear the other 
Witnesses for Thursday—that we hear him tomorrow. 


The Cuamman: Don’t you think Mr. Taylor has already told us? He has 
explained this thing I think pretty well the last time he was before the committee. 


. Mr. Braupry: With due deference to Mr. Merritt, I am thinking of the 
- Montreal public who certainly are entitled to consideration and protection. 


The Cuamrman: Not only Montreal, everyone. 
Mr. Merrirt: I was suggesting we do that tomorrow. 


Mr. Beaupry: We have very definite evidence of this practice, and I think 
the situation is one which we should explore as quickly as we can. I have no 
Objection to Mr. Taylor being called at a later date. I cannot agree with Mr. 
-Merritt’s contention that Mr. Taylor should come in before. I do not see what 
more, or anything he could add to this particular case. 
_ Mr. Merrirr: I would not hold up Mr. Beaudry’s motion for anything. I 
thoroughly approved of it and said so. But it was when you said that we could 
Rot have these witnesses until Thursday that I suggested we could hear from 
) Mr. Taylor tomorrow and get the over-all reason for the shortage outlined 
_ before we proceed with this particular investigation. 
_ -The Cuarrman: My suggestion is that if you will read Mr. Taylor’s evidence 
you will find that he has given the reasons. But there would be no objection 
if, after we have heard these witnesses, we recall him, if the committee thought 
it desirable. | 


Py 
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Mr. Merrirr: Do you not think it was the action of the government which 

precipitated this situation? Is that what you mean? 
The Cuairman: No, no; I did not say that at all. 1 said, if you will read 

Mr. Taylor’s evidence— 

Mr. Merritt: I think it is apparent. 

The Cuamman: No, I said that Mr. Taylor’s evidence speaks for itself. 
And if I may respectfully suggest to you, Mr. Merritt, Mr. MacInnis and Mr. 
Irvine have an equal right to their view, that had controlled rationing been ~ 


pe Cae age 


pe 


retained this would not have happened. It would be the same kind of valueless — 
assertion. 4 
Mr. Irvine: Don’t say that is valueless. 5 
Mr. MacInnis: It is an excellent argument, and we can use it for a variety ; 

7 | 


t 


of reasons. | 
Mr. Merritt: My suggestion is in no way valueless. My suggestion is this, 
that a price control measure unaccompanied by rationing is going to produce a — 
shortage. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. i 
Mr. Merrirr: And that the reason these things that Mr. Beaudry com- 
plains of were possible appears to me to be the action of the government in — 
taking one half of the controls off without taking the other half off at the same _ 
time. : 
The Cuamman: I suggest that this is not the place to argue the reasons for | 
it. me 
Mr. Merritt: That is why I wanted to hear Mr. Taylor. . 


The CHairMan: The committee has decided on this matter by accepting a 
motion, I think it would be a waste of time at this point, but if you wish to 
make a motion, Mr. Merritt, I will put it. sf 
Mr. Merrrer: Mr. Chairman, if my point is clear and agreed upon, as you 
seem to think, I will not need Mr. Taylor back, but if my point is not agreed — 
upon then I think we should have Mr. Taylor back. F 

The CuamrMan: If Ido not make any comment on that it is not that I agree 
with you. - 

te 
Mr. Mayvuew: What we want to know is the actual facts. We can only get 


them by the calling of witnesses. a 
The CuarrMman: That is the point, that is what we have decided to do. z 
All right, Mr. Monet. =. 


Mr. Monst: Before we proceed, Mr. Chairman, with the further examinatio: 
of Mr. Aird I want to table for the committee certain documents which I have 
been requested to put in since the beginning of this investigation. For the benefit | 
of members of the committee we have put together a few documents that are 
going to be filed as requested. In report No. 25 of the Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence of Tuesday, March 16, at page 1185, there was a request for a oe 
parison of the monthly average butterfat and creamery butter prices. This will 


be filed as exhibit 67. = 
i 
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_ Exursir 67: Comparison monthly average butterfat and creamery butter 
_ prices. 


COMPARISON MONTHLY AVERAGE BUTTERFAT AND CREAMERY BUTTER PRICES 
!. SPECIAL GRADE BUTTERFAT F.0.B. SHIPPING POINT 


Wholesale 
Butter 
Saskat- — First Grade 
1947 Alberta chewan Manitoba Ontario Montreal 
ce per lb. c¢ per lb. ce per lb. c per lb. ce per lb. 
LY _goucnd er Gt RR gE oan EU a eh 49-55 49-15, 48-80 52-70 48-50 
Ratio fat to butter ............ 1:0-978 1:0-987 1:0-994 1:0-921 
S20) CCI, CAN cae AS ee 50-31 50-50 49-50) 51-44 49-75 
EUAIUEGIR eee Pel che, Bile ONE FNL Ge 1:0-988 1:0-985 1:1-005 1:0-967 
aR tet rh o ho IAS Maral ootne stots. nee xe 51-87 52-25 51-50 52-62 49-75) 
: VEDI ONCE EL hat bir eke iss Ane ees 1:0-958 1:0-952 1:0-966 1:0-945 
- August edt reas sshh s As. ae ek Ee 55-75 55-95 55-00 56-30 55-25) 
SE CINOM Paap Se ecuk eet Boies 1:0-991 1:0-987 1:1-004 1:0-981 : 
MIEIDED Rosie csc oociget owen. 62-00 61-75 61-00 63:- 75: 59-125 
a4 Serr hae Nese etal ats 1:0-953 1:0-957 1:0-969 1:0-927 
EE Ea Pa a ar ee 60-87 60-75 60-25 64-25: 57-125 
RL as OO hii ne ee a © 1:0-988 1:0-940 1:0-948 1:0-889 
MME os akc, ut ee 61-75 61-35 60-60 62-50 60-375 
MIO se heen down ec, 1:0-977 1:0-984 1:0-996 1:0-966 
Beene de ee ee 67-70 67-25 66-00 71-50 66-125 
CT a RE Se ee le eae 1:0-976 1:0-983 1:1-019 1:0-924 
1948 
ae CE Ph aA es ee ae 69-00 68-75 68-00 74-10 68-00 
ETE He ye eh ee a 1:0-984 1:0-989 1:1-000 1:0-914 
shallelt CALI sca SSSR CoE Ne as 69-00 67-75 67 - 00: 73-50 67-50 
FS LSS ae cee al a apn ee eee ee 1:0-979 1:0-996 1:1-007 1:0-918 


». Note: The disparity between prairie butterfat prices and Ontario butterfat prices is due 
to freight allowances for the prairie butter to. terminal markets such as Vancouver, Toronto 
and Montreal. Also, the higher Ontario prices are made possible by the fact. that a greater 
Proportion of the production is sold by the creamery in print form. 

 Butterfat prices not available for other provinces. 


A Supphed by Dairy Products Division, Department of Agriculture, as requested by the 
Committee from Mr, J. F, Singleton, page 1185 of the Evidence. 


___ On the same date and in the same number of the Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence, page 1194, there was a request for a statement regarding high 
Scoring cheese eligible for Dominion government premium during 1947. That 
will be exhibit No. 68. 


_ Exursrr 68: High scoring cheese eligible for Dominion government premium 
5 during 1947. 


“HIGH SCORING CHEESE ELIGIBLE FOR DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
PREMIUM DURING 1947 


20-04 per cent of the total Cheddar cheese graded in Canada during 1947 
red 94 or more points and were therefore eligible for the premium of 2 cents 
pound. 

41-94 per cent of the total Cheddar cheese graded scored 93 points and was 
erefore eligible for the premium of 1 cent per pound. 

Supplied by Dairy Products Division, Department of Agriculture, as 
quested by the Committee from Mr. J. F. Singleton, page 1194 of the Evidence. 
Then, in the same number of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of 
lesday, March 16, at page 1219, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery 


sociation Limited, report on shipments to Montreal dealers. That will be 
hibit 69. 
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Exuipir 69: Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery Association Limited, 
Shipments to Montreal dealers. 


SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


Shipments to Montreal Dealers 


Date Quantity 
1947 Destination Boxes Price 
June 11 A.A. Ayer Company Limited ...... 406 .49 f.o.b. Montreal 
Aug. 28 Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Ltd: . 650* .62 f.o.b. Montreal " 
Sept. 3 Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Ltd. . 652% .62 f.0.b. Montreal ri 
Sept. 19 Pollock Saunders Limited .....---. 718 .604 f.0.b. Montreal i 
1948 & 
Jan. 20 Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Ltd. . 943 . .673 f.o.b. Montreal e 
Jan. 20 A.A. Ayer Company Limited ...... 939 .674 f.o.b. Montreal ae 
Jan. 21 Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Ltd. . 895 .674 f.0.b. Montreal es 
* (Unsalted). e 
Shipments to Swift Canadian Company & 
1947 a 
PAIN OR Ales LOLOMLO is, creer el oe ens ae leet ani ssuar eget oie 638 .51 f.o.b. Toronto 4 
Shivseulisiaed on gord Kets et Aeinns Ob cao ooo ae 636 .51 f.0.b. Toronto ‘ 
July 2 Moose Jaw.........-sseeeeeeeeees 535 .50 f.0.b. Norquay = 
July 3 Moose Jaw......-.e.ssseeeeecrees 600 .50 f.o.b. Melville 
July 5 Moose Jaw......----sseeeee cece: 484 .50 f.0.b. Moose Jaw 
July 7 Moose Jaw..........:sseeeeeeeees 500 .50 f.o.b. Wadena 
July 2) Wanmipeg’ 0. pines es lane ery es oF 653 .524 f.0.b. Toronto eg 
Aug. 22 Moose Jaw........--ssseeeree oes 433 .56 f.0.b. Moose Jaw Pa 
Aug. 23 Windsor, Ont.............+-+++e 651 .59 f.o.b. Windsor ee 
Sept. 20 Vancouver .....-+-..eeeee eee eees 525 .61 f.o.b. Vancouver Pan 
Sept. 26 Moose Jaw...........:.s: ses reer 508 .61 f.o.b. Vancouver : 
Oye WALT ae 8 RA bho Git mints Batt e< Bese Rivoli CIBIDC Man 635 .61  f.o.b. Toronto 
‘Ca Gm Sh olNea gr egoces ShGue cobdomoman nape 671 .56 f.0.b. Toornto 
OGhe os SVGMEY 2 apcperirasies «ol ekeleceiers am ace area leas 657 .59 f.o.b. Toronto i 
1948 3 
Sit a2 ee OLG WLU naM cia). ase te etotarlele eral enero re 635 .674 f.o.b. Ft. William ; 
Janw22- Mort: Willianins a... cere osc ciere eee 774 .674 f.o.b. Ft. William 5 
TE Witeie Mew Olere Rea WHALE bitkers oIgh ooo oan Oooo: oli .672 f.o.b. Ft. William _ 
Jan 29. Kort Willams .s2 se ete = ee oe 515 .674 f.o.b. Ft. William 
Shipments to Canada Packers Limited 
Quantity i 
1947 Destination Boxes Price a 
Peer Te TPoronyo de kisg ie vei wate tie une 415 .51 f.o.b. Toronto x 
Megas LOTOMUO= |. heise sieqdioniele 2 stale eeirie wel 706 51 f.0.b. Toronto : 
Fey WOTONCOL ts 2'os, ciate + 5G se Siew elms re ose 638 51 f.0.b. Toronto 
Fame HG LOLONLO, s\e.ciee sie Ve elem seein e+e etn 500 51 f.o.b. Toronto | 
July 14 Edmonton ........--++eeeeeeeeee 478 521 f.o.b. Vancouver e 
July 16 Edmonton ......----+++eeeeee eee 548 .504 f.o.b. Humboldt Fa 
July 28 Vancouver .........-+-seeee reece 562 .522 f.o.b. Vancouver | 
July 31 Vancouver ....-.-.sseeseee reece: 550 .522 f.o.b. Vancouver | 
Aug. 9 Winnipeg .......seeeer eee eee ress 650 .544 f.0.b. Toronto || 
Aug. 12 Toronto .....0.+e cee reer eee eee 634 .554 f.0.b. Toronto 4 
Aug. 14 Toronto ......... eee eee este cece 644 .554 f.o.b. Toronto | 
Aug. 28 Vancouver .....-.eeeeeereereceee 501 .60 f.o.b. Vancouver | 
Septs. 3% DOLONLO « dhob aie ainsterae sieau emus ta 636 614 f.o.b. Toronto | 
Sept. 30 Toronto 2.5.00. .0.. eevee eet ee cee 636 61 f.o.b. Toronto | 
Oct STP GTONLO tie ai OR oe here eel ae erate 635 60 f.o.b. Toronto a 
(Oye sa lataae Kongers hno Manner Sra ac obo oo manna 0 706 .56 f.0.b. Toronto || 
Oct. 80. Vancouver os isco ese cece: mere 487 .572 f%0.b. Vancouver “y 
ENT Te eS LOCOCO Us ce Rie sieid aekes oleteechelep rasreeie 652 .59 f.0.b. Toronto : 


Q 


Now, may I refer to Report No. 27 of the Minutes of Proceedings and , 
evidence of Thursday, March 18, page 1270, (which is to be read in connection 
with exhibit 58, printed in No. 26 of the minutes at page 1260); this is a com- 
parative statement of butter operations 1946, January to December inclusive by 
the Co-operative Fédérée de Quebec—Montreal. That was requested by Mr. 
Mayhew and it will be Exhibit No. 70. e 
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Now, I have been requested to bring to the attention of members of the 

committee certain corrections that have to be made in No. 25 of the Minutes 

of Proceedings and Evidence of Tuesday, March 16, page 1189. 

_ The tenth line should read, “35 per cent cream” instead of “3-5 per cent 

cream.” Then one the 13th line after the words “per cent butterfat” the words: 

“in the milk” should be added. 

____On page 1191 a question asked by Mr. Winters: “If the utilization out of 

100 Ibs. of milk were 40 per cent of butter .. .” should read: “If the utilization 

out of 100 Ibs. of milk were 4-25 lbs. of butter. . .” 

-_ On page 1195—7th line from the bottom of the page, it should read “Canada 

Packers do manufacture butter, you know” instead of “Canada packers do 

Manufacture butter in Montreal, you know.” 

I have also been requested by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to make 

Rertain corrections on Table V, page 4, of exhibit 52, as to the price of butterfat. 
The corrections are as follows: The butterfat in December, 1947, should read 
8-8 in Ontario, instead of 64; and 64-8 in British Columbia, instead of 63-4. 


___ _Now, for the information of members of the committee the Dominion Bureau 
f Statistics figures on butterfat are provincial averages for butterfat, whereas 
those submitted by Mr. Singleton in exhibit 67, are for special grade butterfat 


= 


y. 


ae HENS 


WLR. Aird, President, Dominion Dairies Limited, Montreal, Quebec, 
‘recalled: 


* 


By Mr. Monet: 


__ Q. Mr. Aird, you were requested to give the dates of incorporation of the 
different companies which are subsidiaries of Dominion Dairies. I understand 
they are Farmers’ Dairy Company Limited, the Acme Farmers’ Dairy Limited, 
the Producers Dairy Company Limited of Ottawa, the Hull Dairy Company 
simited and the Crescent Creamery Company Limited. Can you now give 
members of the committee the dates of incorporation of these subsidiary 
ompanies?—A. Yes, the Farmers’ Dairy commenced business in October, 1909, 
nd was incorporated in the spring of that year. The previous president of the 
company did not know the exact date but it was in the spring of 1909. The 
name was changed to Farmers’ Dairy Company Limited and it was incorporated 
on July 17, 1925 under that name. The name Was again changed to the Acme 
Farmers’ Dairy Limited under supplementary letters patent in January of 
1930. Elmhurst Dairy Limited started in a small way in 1873. The son of the 
ounder of the business does not remember the exact date but it was sometime in 
873 and was incorporated on November 4, 1921. The Producers Dairy here in 
Ottawa started business on 11th of November, 1918, Armistice Day, and it was 
incorporated on April 3, 1922. The Hull Dairy commenced business on March: 
15, 1924 and was incorporated on June 24, 1927. The Crescent Creamery Limited 
started somewhere about 1905 and was incorporated on June 19, 1905. 
—  Q. Now Mr. Aird you were requested at page 1483 of the evidence to give 
the members of the committee the ice cream figure for January, February, and 
March, of 1948?—A. 202,201 gallons is the figure. 
— Q. How much was that?—A. 202,201 gallons. 
 Q. That is the total for the three months?—A. Yes sir, January, February 
and March. Iwas able to get the March figure. ; 
— Q. Mr. Aird, when the adjournment took place you had just been questioned 
1 the various prices at which you were selling butter to private homes and to 
tail stores. Can you tell the members of the committee if the difference 
tween the selling price at the wholesale and retail levels is considered by the 
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trade to be a fair margin?—A. I do not know what the trade thinks but as far 
as I am personally concerned, and speaking for our company, it is not quite 
enough under present wage and cost conditions. . 
Q. What do you think the spread should be?—A. Well there should be more. 
Just what the amount should be I have not figured out but wages are changing | 
continuously. At the present time we are negotiating with unions in two differ- 
ent cities, and wage costs are changing from time to time. However, as the price 
is fixed we have not bothered to figure out what the increase should be because ; 
we are not likely to be asked that question for some time. | 5 


“4 
hey 


By Mr. Irvine: : 

Q. To whom do you think the price should be higher? Are you speaking of the — 
farmer or the consumer?—A. The price to the farmer is regulated and the price — 
to the consumer is also regulated at the present time. a 
Q. Yes, but you say you think it should be higher—A. Personally, I think — 

the price to the stores and to the consumer should be slightly higher to cover 
present day costs. " 
The Cuarrman: You think the consumer should be asked to pay even more? — 


The Wrrness: There should be some price increase. . 
Mr. MacInnis: As between the wholesale and the retail price? 4 


By Mr. Monet: = 


_ Q. Has this difference between the selling price at wholesale and retail levels — 
increased or decreased since pre-war days?—A. It has not increased, it has- 
decreased. You see, where a company delivers a ereat deal to the homes the | 
eost is greater than in the case where the buyer gets it at the store and carries 
it home from the store. . 

Q. I understand you deliver a great deal of butter to stores?—A. I think - 
it was 33 per cent that we delivered to the homes. . a 
“s 


| 


By Mr. Homuth: 4 

Q. Is that im connection with your milk delivery?—A. Yes, right off our 
regular milk routes and the stores delivery is also made on our regular milk 
routes. 4 
Q. I just wanted to get that clear. As your milk goes out the wagon delivers 
butter along with the milk?—A. Right. os 
Q. It is the same system?—A. Yes, our vehicles deliver to both stores and | 
homes. We have a different operation as compared to that of some of the other 
people who have preceded me in giving evidence. In some cases those people 
sell all their butter or most of it in car lots of 56 pound boxes. When you take 

_ the 56 pound box and split it up into 56 separate pounds—and you must see that 
your butter is not underweight—you have the labour involved in the wrapping, 
*n some cases the cost of the cartons, and icing in the summer time so that the 
butter is in proper condition when it gets to the home. All those steps enter | 
into the cost of distributing butter in the way which we distribute it. y 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. In answer to a question put by Mr. Pinard you said you were sellin | 
butter to the homes in Montreal at 73 cents?—A. Yes, 73 cents in cartons. | 
Q. You said also that you were selling butter to stores in Montreal at 
694 cents?—A. Yes, and in the cartons 704 cents. . ; ; 
Q. And it is delivered by the same— —A. —by the same vehicle that 
delivers the milk and at the same time. a 
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F. “i a By Mr. Homuth: f 
ig Q. I think we should get that clear, Mr. Chairman. The price of 69 cents 


plus the carton amounts to what?—A. 70% cents. We are allowed 1 cent for the 
carton. 


a 7 Yes, and you retail to stores at 70% cents and retail to homes at 73 cents? 
— es. 

Q. So there is a 23 cent profit to the retailer?—A. A spread, he has got his 
“operating expenses too. 

_ QA gross profit of 23 of a cent?—A. Yes. 

The Cuarrman: At any rate it is sold more cheaply to the retailer and it 
?. drawn by the same vehicle? 

: _ The Wrrnzss: At the same time the deliveries are made. 

&: 


zs By Mr. Monet: 

— Q. Now, Mr. Aird, has your company at any time suggested a retail price to 
iny of the retailers?—A. No, sir. 

e3 Q. You never did?—A. No, there are stores which sell butter at less than 

what we sell it for. We have stores which sell our butter at less than our price. 


af are, 
= By the Chairman: 
 Q. What is the explanation for that? Is it an inducement?—A. We do not 
sell it under our own name. 


—_ Q. No, but you say there are people that sell your butter cheaper than you 
do?—A. Yes. 


_ Q. Why do they do that? Is it an inducement for their sales?—A. I cannot 


answer why they do so but our wagon price, the delivered price, is higher than 
the store price. 


 Q. Yes, but you have said there are people who sell your butter cheaper 
than you do in some instances?—A. Yes. ea z: 

 Q. What is the explanation?—A. They are selling in competition with other 
store keepers. We put up that butter in a special wrapper. for them. We do not 
st Il our company’s butter in this city at that lower price. 
a Mr. MacInnis: They are satisfied with a smaller spread. 
The Wrrness: Yes, and we have a higher cost of delivery to the home. 
ae Do you mean to say they sell it cheaper than you would sell it 
to them? 
4 The Wirness: Yes—oh, no, no, no. 

_ Mr. Homuru: That is it, he says—no, no, no. 
- The Wirness: I was asked a question— 
- Mr. Homurts: Mr. Chairman, what he said was— 
rte CuamrMan: Well I repeated my question two or three times and I was 
rondering. 
_ Mr. Homuru: I think I understood what he said and it was this. The stores 
we selling their butter cheaper than the price at which they deliver to the homes. 
)The Wirness: Right. First of all I was asked whether we dictate to the 
torekeeper — 
| ~ Mr. Monet: I did not use the word “dictate”. I used the word “suggest”, 


The Wirness: My answer to that question was no. Then I was asked a 
ion as to whether the stores sell our butter for less than we sell that same 
t—for less than we sell to homes. None of those stores sell it at less than 
gure they pay for it. 

Mr. Homuru: I would think they would be crazy if they did. 

91489 
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ine pone baad 


The CHAIRMAN: I would have thought so too but the question was put three 
times. | 

Mr. Monger: That is why I asked the question and as far as I am concerned 
that is all I have to ask of this witness. } 


Mr. Homutu: Mr. Aird, before you are dismissed—and I do not know 
whether this committee ever gives anyone a clean sheet—they never do; you never 
get a clean sheet from this committee— : | 


The CHarrMAN: I am sure Mr. Homuth is saying that with a smile. i 
Mr. Homutu: I mean that in a jocular way. We are always going to be 
suspicious of everyone. ox | 
The Cuarrman: No, we are here to get facts and to be fair. | 


ey 
3 
| 


4 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. I wish to ask you this, Mr. Aird. You sold how much ice cream in 1946? 
Have you got that figure? If you have not got that figure it is all right. You 
did, however, give us the ice cream figures for the year 1947.—A. No, I gave the 
figure for the months of January, February and March. The figure was 202,000 
gallons. In 1946 we sold somewhere about 800,000 or 850,000 gallons. 7 

Q. Can you give this committee some idea what ice cream would mean in 
terms of butter?—A. Well, it is very simple to figure it out. A gallon of ice cream 
must weight 5 pounds. If you take the total gallonage for the dominion and 
multiply by 5, remembering that it must not be less than 95 and not over 104 per 
cent butterfat—then you have a simple problem in arithmetic. I have not gol 
the figure but it is a small percentage. | 

Q. It is only a small percentage?—A. Yes, almost negligible. | 

Q. And the sale of ice cream in the country has no particular bearing on the 
supply or shortage of butter over the country as a whole?—A. It has very litth 
bearing. E | 


| 


tg 


By the Chairman: — - rs 


| 
I 
Q. Mr. Homuth used the word ‘‘dismissed” as applying to you, Mr. Aird, bu 
before you leave the table I would ask you this. You heard the discussion abou, 
the situation in Montreal, and as you are a large butter dealer can you help us 
A. Yes, it is not hard to get butter sometimes. ol 
Q. Let me preface my next question with this statement. I was in my hom: 
city yesterday and the other members have been at their homes likewise. Th 
people generally are complaining about the shortage of butter and their inabilit} 
to get butter. Now these people have read in the papers about a Montrea 
jeweler who has been giving away butter and, without giving a figure, I nde 
stand that the jeweler concerned has quite a lot of butter on hand?—A. That i 
not in the information that I have. I took it upon myself, when I got back t 
Montreal, to find out what I could. I do not suppose there is anyone who is me 
concerned about the shortage of butter in Montreal than our firm with its 36,00: 
customers. They are people who are looking to us for butter and they are nos 
impolite to us when we tell them we are sorry that we just have not got but € 
for them. This butter concerned in the three places mentioned is insignifican 
according to the information given to me by the members of my organizatit 
One instance mentioned represented 200 or 300 pounds. 
Q. I am told the amount is much greater than that.—A. Well I have not g 


that information. : 2 
Mr. Prnarp: Between 4,000 and 5,000 pounds. 
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tals nels : 

_ The Wrrness: I understand all three of these firms have stopped the practice 

now. It was of considerable concern to us when our customers would phone in 

ask how a jeweler could get butter when we could not. 


i The CHarrMan: Supposing a person had 5,000 pounds of butter—I am not 
saying that they have but if they had—where would they have obtained it in this 
ime of shortage? 


% The Wirness: I do not know. I have been trying to find out and I do not 
think it would be possible to get 5,000 pounds of butter in or around Montreal 
oday. 

By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. Instead of it being butter coming from the creameries might it not be 
‘dairy butter?—A. It was reported to me that some of it was dairy butter. 
Q. Are there farmers who are big enough down there who might, because of 
price, start to churn their own butter?—A. There is 4 certain amount of that 
ng on all the time. There is some dairy butter. I do not know where there is 
y butter available. 
Q. There are people who go out and buy cream, put it in a container, and 
place it in the washing machine to make their own butter once in a while. Now 
I was just wondering whether some larger farmers outside of Montreal might 
be producing their own butter because of the increased price?—A. I doubt if 
there are any Montreal inspected farms on which the milk which has been 
produced up to within the last three or four days has not been sold in the fluid 
rket. It would pay a much higher price than churning it into butter at the 
ing price because when you pay $4.10 for a hundred pounds of milk, it is 


more than a dollar a pound for the fat. It would not pay to churn it and sell 
at the ceiling price. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. You said a moment ago that wages were continually changing, that is, if 
understood what you said correctly. How long has the present wage rate 

n in effect?—A. Well, it varies. In Toronto it changed within the past few 
mths. In Montreal, it is changing now. It changed twice within the last 
ear. We have not a plant in which there have not been’ changes on numerous 


 Q. When was the last change in wage rates in that plant?—A. Within the 
ast six months. 


: Q. Do you make agreements for a period of time?—A. Where there is a 
inite union, yes. 


By Mr. Winters: 


_ Q. I wonder if the witness could tell us what he aims at as a normal 
ating relationship between the cost to him of a pound of butter fat and the 

ng price of a pound of butter?—A. Retail or wholesale? 

_ Q. Wholesale? 


__ Mr. Homvurn: Is Mr. Winters talking about gross profit or net profit on 
\ pound of butter? 

Mr. Winters: I am talking about what he considers he has to get in order 
Tealize an operating profit. I do not care whether he looks at it in terms 


oss or net, I want to know at what price he has to sell a pound of butter 
trade to get an operating margin? 
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Mr. Homuru: The question always arises whether or not it is a gross profit 
on one part of his activities or whether it-is a net profit on a particular product. 


Mr. Winters: I think his answer would be in terms of a net profit. & 
Mr. Homurx: The net profit on butter and not related to other commodities 
which he handles? . 5 
Mr. Winrers: He has to fix a selling price to realize a net profit. Z 


The Witness: We do not fix a selling price based on cost, we follow the 
market. Irrespective of what the market is, we have to sell at that price. 


By Mr. Winters: ; 

Q. You said in evidence you did not think the spread was enough?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you think it should be? What do you aim at?—A. Well, ] 
would have to figure that out under present wage and operating conditions. I 
might change six months from now. I cannot tell you unless I figure out exactly 
what it would be under present conditions. Butter is, more or less, a last resort 
for the product we buy, that is, milk. Most of our butter is made from collectec 
milk during the summer season. We produce butter with the surplus fat we 
cannot dispose of in the way of table cream or ice cream. In the winter time 
we have an outlet for all the cream we can get and more. Therefore, it is th 
over-supply of fat in the summer time which we turn into butter. It was fo 
that reason we went into the market last year and bought a million and a quarte: 
pounds to see through those customers who continually buy butter from us. — 
While it represents a lot of money, it is more or less a convenience to ow 
customers and a convenience to us because it allows us to operate plants in whiel 
to get cream for our table cream use and for our ice cream. ; 
Q. The reason I raised the question, Mr. Chairman, was that on page 148 

of the evidence Mr. Aird gave certain figures showing the increase in the cos 
to him of butter fat over a certain period and the increase in butter prices ove 
the same period and indicated he was encountering a diminishing return. Mj 
Monet was good enough to have Mr. Aird supply me with certain informatio 
showing the cost to him of butter fat from April, 1947 to March of this year an 
his selling price on butter over that period. I made a calculation just befor 
I came in here, using the usual 20 per cent over-run, and it shows—this informa 
tion has been supplied to me on the basis of butter fat. costs in Quebec show 
in one column, and Manitoba and Saskatchewan shown in another column. — 
think you can take either one as a reference, but let us take Manitoba an 
Saskatchewan. It shows that the difference between the cost of butter fat an 
the selling price of butter in April, 1947 was 8-4 cents?—A. That is taking th 
20 per cent over-run into consideration? ¥ 
Q. Yes, and progressively, that increased up to the end of November, 194 

to 17:3 cents. Then, it decreased and now it is running around a little mo 
than 11 cents?—-A. How did you get that 17-3 cents? ss 
Q. Well, on November 30, your figures show the price of butter fat 

624 cents?—A. Yes. . 
Q. Which reduced to butter is 48 cents?—A. No, 52 cents; 624 divided b 

120 gives you 52 cents. You have about 8:2 cents. z| 
Q. Yes, you are right about that.—A. I think you will find in the evident 

we said we had about 8% cents spread. iF 
Q. Even allowing for that, it has increased over that period from Apr 

1947 to the end of February of this year from 8 cents to something more the 
11 cents? You say you are still not realizing enough which would ore 
lead one to ask you what you think enough should be?—A. It is 9 cents no 


x 
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Q. Is it 9 cents now?—A. Yes, the proper calculation is 9, from 84 to 9. 
r costs have gone up approximately 1 cent a pound on labour and selling 
spenses, not much more. — 

~ Q. You have not really experienced an over-all diminution of your spread? 
—A. No, we are getting a little less gross profit than a reasonable gross’ profit 
today, on our type of operation, for butter. 

QQ. You say it is a little less than a reasonable gross profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would you think, another cent or 2 cents?—A. With costs as they 
are, I would say another cent. The wages go up, the cost of coal and other 
things go up, and next week it will take more again. You cannot fix a price, 
Mr. Winters, today and come back two weeks from today and say that is what 
it is going to be. ie 


. 


_ By the Chairman: 


Q. I am just looking at the questions and answers on page 1492 in which 
ou admit making a very abnormal profit of about 8 cents a pound on 24 million 
pounds?—A. Did I say that. 
Q. You did not agree with that. I will just read the questions and answers. 
Tam reading from page 1492 of the evidence. 


August, September and October, December, January and February, would 
it be fair to state that the company realized a very abnormal profit of 
about 8 cents a pound on 24 million pounds?—A. No, it would not. 

Q. Gross profit?—A. No, it would not be fair to say that. It would 
be fair to say there was an approximate gross profit of that, yes. 

Q. That is what I am asking you—A. Between 8 and 10 cents. 


Mr. Lesage: Between 8 and 10 cents. 
Mr. Monet: On 23 million pounds sold during that period? 
The Wirngss: Yes. 


=. By Mr. Monet: 
eS Q. I am coming to that. If you refer, then, to the butter sold during 


“By Mr. Monet: 


Q. That would make close to $200,000 if any calculation is correct? — 
A. I would have to verify that. 


Is it fair to suggest that when the profit is very high, as in this case it was 

parently, the same consideration is not given to the consumer as is given when 

you find your cost situation tight as you say it is now?—A. I do not follow you. 

ie Q. Well, right now you have a cost problem on your hands requiring a 

ertain spread. You think you are not getting enough, 73 cents is not enough 

Ww. However, there was a time when you got an abnormal profit—A. That 
the gross profit you are talking about, that is not the net profit. 

_ Q. What was the net at that time?—A. 1-3 cents a pound. 

_ Q. As compared with?—A. A loss the year before of 2-19. 

 Q. And now?—A. And now, it would be less than that because the butter 

are selling today—on December 31, we had 800,000 pounds of butter on 
if I remember correctly, 803,000 pounds. The butter we are selling today 

butter that was made—it is all gone now. 


e 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. How much did you have at the end of March? 
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By the Chairman: cS . | 
Q. At the end of February you had 829,000?—A. At the end of December 
we had 829,000 and in February, 311,000. ab Ee gg 


~ By Mr. Lesage: ‘ ; s 
Q. What about March, now?—A. It would be somewhere around 100,000, 
with sales running between 400,000 and 500,000 pounds a month. - 


By Mr. Pinard: : 


Q. You have only 33,000 customers in Montreal?—A. We have 36,000. | 
- customers in Montreal, but this is a consolidation of the 100,000 customers in 
four cities. . 


By Mr. Homuth: Pa 
Q. You are very close to destitution so far as butter is concerned?—A. We 
are having a hard time. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. You had 100,000 pounds on the 31st of March?—A. I am speaking from 
memory; it would be less than 100,000. : 
Q. How many pounds did you secure by buying or producing butter in 
March?—A. I should like to make a correction, if I may. On this form, in 
February, I showed we produced 14,950 pounds of butter, but that 1s wrong 
You should take 14,000 from that. We transferred 14,000 from one plant to — 
another and an error was made in that computation. It was shown as produced, 
but it was produced by one company and sold to another. It was an error. We 
got the large quantity of 950 pounds of butter in the month of February. j 
Q. And in March, did you get any?—A. I have not the figures for March 

as yet. I tried to get them but I have not been able to. = 
Q. Was it any more than 950?—A. Yes, we bought a ‘little more in the 
month of March. & 
Q. Did you not produce any?—A. Our production—our largest production — 

of butter is right in this area here, Shawville, Almonte, Campbell’s Bay and 
so on. We produced 80,000 pounds last March and this year 40,000 pounds; 
that is why we are short of butter. Pad 
Q. How is it you did not get as much milk this year as you did last year? 

I think that is the fundamental problem?—A. We are about two weeks behind - 
in the season, that is what they tell me. : : g 
Q. Has the price of veal anything to do. with it?—A. I do not think so. 


By the Chairman: i 
Q. Has the export of cattle anything to do with it?—A. I do not think so. 
Mr. HomurH: We are not exporting cattle. ae | 
The CuarrMan: Live cattle, we are. 
Mr. Homuru: Only pure bred cattle. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
~ Q. Would one of the reasons be the fact-the farmer is receiving more mi 
for veal than for fluid milk?—A. I am told by our field men the farmer 
~ realize more money selling his milk to us than he can putting it into ve 
That is what I am told. ee 
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. That is the answer I wanted. Cattle are not out much yet even in 


m Ontario?—A. Not yet. They would have mud up to their udders if 
rere out now. , 

- Q. Even in southern Ontario? 
_ The Cuatrrman: What is that? 
@ Mr. Lesace: Cattle. . 


_ Mr. Homuru: No cattle are out. 


4 By Mr. Lesage: 


__ Q. When the cattle are out you get more milk?—A, They had zero weather 

in Winnipeg and Manitoba yesterday and the day before, and they have not got 
them out there now. F 

_ Q. Do you think as soon as the cattle are out, which is a week or two 

weeks away, the situation will be taken care of?—A. We are beginning to see 

a slight improvement within the last five days. Cattle are freshening and the 

“milk production is coming up some. It is slow. I do not think we are going 
jo see production as fast this spring as we did last year because the cattle are 

not in as good shape this spring as they were last year. 

__ Q. Can you supply your clients to a certain extent today? Let us say 

today’?—A. All our clients with milk and cream, yes. 

_ Q. Butter?—A. No, approximately 50 per cent. 

~ Q. That is what you are doing now?—A. In this market here we are 

running about 25 to 30 per cent of their regular requirements. In Montreal we 

are running about 50 per cent. 

 Q. Fifty per cent of your regular requirements?—A. Yes, but not enough 

i0 supply the people who do not buy butter from us and who want it now. 

r own customers are getting about 50 per cent of the regular supply. 


sf By Mr. Monet: 

_ Q. In Montreal?—A. In Montreal. 

4 . . By Mr. MacInnis: . 

~ Q. Do you ration the supply available——A. We do not ration it. We 
have all our routes on a quota. ji 


> By Mr. Lesage: | 

~~ Q. You cannot supply people who were not your customers before?—A. If 
were to telephone Montreal now I would be out of butter ten minutes from 
w, and I would be out of business. 

- . I am not blaming you—A. We have got about 50 per cent. Our 
customers are getting about 50 per cent of their normal purchases. 

~ Q. You say it is improving and that in a week or two from now as far as 
ur customers are concerned the situation will be corrected?—A. I think so 
r as our own customers are concerned within the next ten days it will start 
to improve, and by May we will have ample. 

- Q. By May?—A. In our company. I do not know about anybody else. 
—Q. I am talking about our own company and your own customers.—A. We 
anticipate having ample for all our customers and a little more on or before the 
; ist of May. 


cs. By Mr. Pinard: 

' Q. In order to supply your customers have you tried to reduce the sale of 
tream?—A. No, because I have got to pay too high a price for cream. 
cannot put that into butter. 


By 
ts 
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Q. Have you tried to reduce ice cream production?—A. It would be sills 
for us to do that. It is a very small quantity, and that is high priced cream, too. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q..During the investigation of the price of butter we have had some evi- 
dence here of so-called unprecedented profits. Mr. Chairman, this question 
may be rather involved. I am going to give an explanation of it. In ever 
industry producing certain commodities there are some commodities which they 
sell at cost, or sometimes even at a slight loss because it uses up certain products — 
which they accumulate and they have got to get them out in the market. This — 
unprecedented rise in the price of butter was certainly not looked for by the 
butter people, was it? It was an abnormal condition?—A. We tried to stop it. — 

Q. It was an abnormal condition?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Is butter one of those commodities which in ordinary industry is looked 
upon as something which is moved in and out or manufactured because of the 
fact that butter must go with some other commodities, and butter sells some 
commodities, or other commodities sell butter?—A. Not generally speaking, 
There are straight butter operators. You had one company— = 

Q. I am talking about your company.—A. We have only one plant in 
our organization that is strictly a butter operation. All of our others are feeders — 
for our four distributing plants in the four cities, milk, cream, cream for 1ce_ 
cream, cream for table use, and we have got to have large surpluses, for want of — 
a better word, in the heavy summer production period to insure us enough — 
cream for our table trade in the winter months when production is low. > 

Q. Do you refrigerate that?—A. We freeze some of it and keep it for use” 
later in the year when production drops. We churn some of it and keep it for 
use later in the year when production drops, but in order to dispose of the rest — 
of it we sell it on our milk routes, and through our regular outlets for our mil a 
and cream. tn 4 

Q. Butter in itself is not considered one of your. prime products of produc-— 
tion?—A. I could not deliver butter to the home as butter alone. It has got to 
be with the milk and cream. a 

~ Q. It has got to be a part and parcel of your whole business?—-A. Right. 


_ witness. . 
Mr. Monet: The next witnesses will be Mr. Silverwood, Mr. Duplan and Mr. 
Gillies. " 


Edward Gordon Silverwood, President, Silverwood Dairies Limited, 
called and sworn. iy 


John Harold Duplan, Executive Vice-President, Silverwood Dairies — 
Limited, called and sworn. . 


John Harold Gillies, Vice-President and Treasurer, Silverwood Dairies | 
Limited, called and sworn. ; - 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Silverwood, would you please give your full name? 

Mr. Sttverwoop: Edward Gordon Silverwood. 

Mr. Moner: Your address. 


Nt nce ee oh: PRIORS , 7 1517 
_ Mr. Stivprwoop: 303 Huron Street, London. 

Mr. Monet: Your occupation? 

Zp | Mr. SILVERWOop: President of Silverwood Dairies Limited. 
Mr. Moyer: Your head office is situated where? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: London, Ontario; 75 Bathurst Street, London. 
Mr. Moner: Mr. Duplan, what is your full name? . 
Mr. Duptan: John Harold Duplan. 

Mr. Moyer: Your occupation? 


_ Mr. Duptan: Executive Vice-President, Silverwood Dairies Limited. 
_ Mr. Moyer: And your address? 
Mr. Dupran: 23 Belgrave Avenue, London, Canada. 
_ Mr. Mower: Mr. Gillies, would you give your full name? 
© Mr. Gruss: John Harold Gillies. 
_ Mr. Moyer: Your address? 
* Mr. Giuums: 403 Huron Street, London. 
’ Mr. Moner: Your occupation? 
2 y ‘Mr. Giuums: Vice President and Treasurer, Silverwood Dairies Limited. 
a The Cuarrman: I am sure that the members of the committee will note 
absence of Mr. McCubbin, who has been a regular attendant, particularly 
ying regard to the presence of this company which is in his own riding. Word 
come to me that his father has died today and he has gone back home. I 
€ sent a wire in the name of the committee. 
| Mr. Moner: Mr. Silverwood, I understand you were requested by counsel to 
e certain information for the benefit of the members of the committee, which 
mormation you have submitted. Would you now look at a brief which I under- 
nd has been prepared by you as president of the company? 
_ Mr. Stiverwoop: Yes. 
: Mr. Moner: You will be asked to read that to the members of the com- 


ttee in a few minutes. Then I want to refer to the questionnaire submitted to 


you by the secretariat, which questionnaire fully answered will be filed as 
chibit— 
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Mr. Monet: There are copies for all members of the committee which will 
be distributed immediately. You have also supplied the secretariat and counsel 
with your consolidated balance sheet? 
Mr. Stiverwoop: That is night. 
Mr. Monezr: I understand that is not to be printed. It will be filed as” 
Exhibit No. 72. z 


(Filed). 
Mr. Monet: There is a copy for each member of the committee. 


Mr. Homutu: This is a public company? 
Mr. Monet: Yes. Will you also distribute to the members of the committee 
the memorandum which is going to be read by Mr. Silverwood? : a 


The Cuarrman: All right. 

Mr. Moner: Before Mr. Silverwood is called on to read the memorandum 
which he has prepared and submitted to me I understand that Mr. Duplan, who 
is the president of the National Dairy Council of Canada, has prepared a state- 
ment which he has submitted to counsel, and which he wishes to present to the 
members of the committee on behalf of the National Dairy Council of Canada 
I think it would give some useful information to the members of the committee 
I think Mr. Duplan should be allowed to read the statement in his capacity a 
president of the National Dairy Council. : 


Mr. Homuru: Are copies available? 
Mr. Monet: Copies are available. 
The CuatrMaN: Should we not take one thing at a time? Should we nov 
deal with Mr. Silverwood first and then proceed with Mr. Duplan in his capacity 
as president of the National Dairy Council? - 
Mr. Monzr: It is because Mr. Duplan’s memorandum will be all by itsel 
and then Mr. Silverwood will be questioned on his memorandum. ‘ 
Mr. Homur#: There will be no questioning of Mr. Duplan? E 
Mr. Monet: Probably one or two questions of Mr. Duplan on his genera 
memorandum. That is why I think it might be better for Mr. Duplan to read 
his memorandum. Ey 
Mr. Homuri: There may be matters in that statement of Mr. Duplan © 
- which members of the committee would like to question him. I think it mi 
be well if his brief was delivered to the members of the committee so that we 
might have a chance to read it over before he submits it. Then we would have 
a chance to question him tomorrow on his submission. - 
Mr. Monet: That is perfectly all right with me. a 
Mr. Homuru: If we have it delivered to us now then we can read it ove 
and perhaps tomorrow when he reads it we will have had the opportunity ¢ 
having some knowledge of it and can then question him on it. A 
Mr. Monst: That is perfectly all right. 
The CuairMan: Agreed. : 
Mr. Monzr: You will also distribute this statement prepared by Mr. Dup: 
to the members of the committee. oy 
Mr. Irvine: Which one is this we have here? 
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9 Mr. Mone: This is Silverwood Dairies. 
> Mr. Irvine: And who is this statement to be presented by? 
Mr. Moyer: It will be presented by Mr. Silverwood. He is going to read 


rm 


we The CHairman: Mr. Duplan is the exe 
4 


4 


cutive vice president. I thought 
these statements should not be mixed up; that we would deal with Silverwood 
Dairies first. 


__. Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. 
ae you have prepared. 


Mr. Sttverwoop: 


Silverwood, will you please proceed with the brief 


ae 

- The Honourable Paul Martin 

| and 

Members of the Special Committee on Prices, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Honourable Sir and Gentlemen: In the matter of your butter price 
inquiry we desire to submit the following information in response to your 
notice of our company representation. 


Our Company—History 


The origin or history of our company dates from 1903 with Mr. A. E. 
Silverwood as Manager for the Western Ontario Branch of Flavelle Bros., 
General Produce Dealers; in 1909 incorporated as Flavelle Silverwood . 
Limited; in 1912 changed to Silverwood’s Limited. On June 14, 1928, 
Silverwood’s Dairies Limited was incorporated as a holding company to 

_ acquire the controlling interest of Silverwood’s Limited and other Silver- 
wood Companies, with Mr. A. E. Silverwood, President. In 1936 the com- 
pany name was changed. to Silverwood Dairies, Limited, in 1947 Mr. A. E. 


Silverwood was elected Chairman of the Board of Directors and Mr. E. G. 
Silverwood, President. 
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Our Company—Locations 


Our company operations extend into fifteen cities and eleven towns and 

_ villages in the province of Ontario as detailed on the attached memorandum 

by locations. Fifteen of these plants manufacture butter and all plants 

except Sudbury either supply other unit plants or distribute through the 
retail trade, or by milk route delivery to the consumer direct. 


The next paragraph has to do with the basis of churning cream purchases. 


~ 


As to Butterfat Price—Our company price for cream is based on No. 1 

grade delivered the plant with a premium of one (1c) cent per pound 

- butterfat for special cream and five (5c) cents per lb. butterfat below 
No. 1 grade for second grade. The market price for No. 1 solids creamery 


butter is the basic factor that determines the price of cream as well as the 
factor of competition. 


eae 
v 


ih 


_ The Storage of Butter 


Butter is a commodity of special characteristics. Three-quarters of the 
annual production in Canada takes place in seven months of the year, 
_ namely, April to October inclusive and one-quarter is produced in five 
~months—November to March inclusive. Our company adopted some twelve 
Months ago a definite policy in the storage of butter to meet our sales or 
consumer requirements. As a general rule in months of April to October 
inclusive the production of butter in our plant is equal to or in excess of 


iat 


ick 
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groceries, butchers, restaurants and so on). 


he have abnormal stocks of butter? 
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the sales requirement and the surplus of No. 1 butter is placed in storage. 
A review is frequently made of our total storage holdings and if thes 
holdings plus the estimated production are inadequate to meet our sales 
requirement for the period of October 15 to March 30 inclusive further 
purchases for storage of No. 1 erade butter are made from the general 
market. It is required about October 15 that withdrawals of storage butter 
be made to assist in meeting the sale requirement. These withdrawals from 
storage are made monthly, as required, to meet our sales requirement, im 
order that a service of guaranteed quality and quantity to our regular. 
clientele of customers may be assured. Our company has not practised 
the storing or buying of butter for speculation or have our holdings and/or 
purchases been in excess of our actual sales requirement. 


Butter Price to Retail Trade (We mean by that particular expression, 
The selling price to the retail and store trade for No. 1 grade butter in 
one pound prints is two (2c.) cents per pound over No. 1 grade butter solids” 


to cover the cost of printing, wrapping and delivery. _ 
ye 

Butter Price to Consumer k 
The selling price to the customer by milk route delivery is three (3c.) 
cents per pound over the price to the retail and store trade. This margin: 
cares for one (1c.) cent per pound commission to milk route men and one 


(1c.) cent per pound for the carton. The other one (1c.) cent to cover other | 


costs of distribution. = 
Rise in Butter Prices x 
Subsequent to decontrol in early June, 1947 the market price was com- 
paratively inactive for two months dating from June, 1947, due to: oh 
(a) A lack of storage space, : 

(b) The uncertainty of production versus decontrolled and increase 
consumption. i 


In early August, 1947 and for certain months thereafter a marked 
increase in prices was evident due to basic factors beyond the control of 
the industry: Ite 

(a) A definite increase in consumption without a relative increase in 

production. £° 

(b) The assurance of adequate storage space. 

(c) The evidence of a shortage of feed grains. ¢ 

(d) The anticipated withdrawal of government subsidy on feed to “— 


y 


4 


for increased cost of production. 

(e) The relative value of butter to cheese to fluid milk and concentrate 
milk prices. x 

The advance in butter prices was temporarily retarded in October, 1947 
due to the uncertainty of government policy as to imports of butter or 
reimposition of ceiling prices. a 
The quantity in storage was not abnormal. Any stocks acquired wer 

in accordance with an established practice to care for consumer requiremen 
during the subsequent months of low production. Obviously it would no 
be logical to sell or market storage stocks of butter at a price in variane 
with the prevailing market values. ; 


Mr. Homurs: I wonder if I might just at this poimt ask the witness, lid 


Mr. Sitverwoop: No. 
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» Volumes and Results of Butter Operations 


_ Our company butter operations volume represents only 12-66 per cent 
_ of the total dollar sales volume of our company business. 


hat is based on the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, 


__ Our company butter operations as from the year 1939 show, as per 
statements attached, a “Net Loss’. This nine year period of 1939 to 1947 
_ shows a loss of 1-35 cents per pound. The greater portion of this period 
was under a controlled price. The price control was removed in early June, 

1947 and in line with the general advance in prices of dairy products and 
other conditions beyond the control of the industry butter prices advanced to 
make for an unusual and an abnormal profit. The eleven month period of 
March, 1947, that is April 1, 1947, to February, 1948 shows, as per our 
statement, 2-53 cents per pound net profit (before tax). In the final analysis, 
therefore, the overall review is that the period of fiscal years 1939 to 1947 
and eleven months of April, 1947 to February, 1948 show a result of -88 
cents per pound net loss before tax. 


We have supplied your committee with statements of information to 
comply with your questionnaire consistent with our accounting records. 
‘Should any additional information be required we will endeavour to 
_ supply same. 
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SILVERWOOD DAIRIES, LIMITED 
E. G. SILVERWOOD, 
President. 


bie Pate 


Mr, Sttverwoop: I might say that we have had certain supplementary 
formation to the brief which I will not attempt to read but I thought it might 
useful. You may already have it, possibly, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


FEDERAL GRADING OF BUTTER, DAIRY INDUSTRY ACT, JANUARY 26, 1942 


i In grading creamery butter, graders shall be governed by the following 
standards and definitions: — 


STANDARDS FOR GRADES OF CREAMERY BUTTER 
1. Scale of Points for Scoring Butter 


aUeV ONT ea nar ae Eta se Whe as A 45 points 
ete tide ee en rc 15 points 
Incorporation of Moisture ................... 10 points 
GENO 0 a ome a tS ar 2 ee 10 points 
Sa Con Sarees 2s Les eae Oa ee 10 points 
PACED oie Races’, nea eee Ry ee 10 points 

pLOLS! © re 100 points 


2. Scores and Definitions for Grades of Butter 
(a) First grade butter . 
Total score,-92 and over—minimum score for flavour, 39. 
Clean, or slight lack of flavour. 
Slightly weak, or slightly open, or slightly sticky, or slightly brittle. 
Some free clear moisture (not leaky). 
Practically true and even, no objectionable defects. 


Must be all dissolved and not over 2 per cent salt, unless the butter 
is destined for a. purchaser who requests over 2 per cent salt. First grade 
certificates issued for butter containing more than 2 per cent salt shall 
bear the following notation: “As the butter for which this certificate is 
issued contains more than 2 per cent salt and is represented as being for 
a trade requiring more than 2 per cent salt, a first. grade certificate has 
been issued. This certificate is not valid for sale of the butter for either 
export or domestic trade except to a purchaser requesting a salt content of 
more than 2 per cent.” 

Clean, new boxes, complying with specifications provided under these 
regulations; the insides of boxes and covers shall be well coated or treated 
with paraffin or some other preparation approved by the department; boxes 
_ shall be doubly lined with parchment paper of good quality not less than 

forty-nine (49) inches in length and twelve and three-quarters (1234) 

_ inches in width, and of a minimum weight of forty (40) pounds per ream, 

or lined with some other material approved by the department; butter 
solidly packed; full weight and neatly finished. 

i Registered number, churning number, and date of manufacture to be 

neatly and legibly marked on boxes. 


(b) Second grade butter 
Total score, 87 and under 92—minimum score for flavour, 37. 
: Not clean, slightly weedy, excluding French weed or other pronounced 
_ weedy flavours, slightly stale, or stale, or sour, or pronounced woody or 
other objectionable flavours on the surface or in the butter. 
Weak, or open, or salty, or greasy, or brittle, or sticky. 
es Leaky. 
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Slightly mottled or mottled, slightly streaky or streaky, or uneven, or 
objectionable shade. : 
Pronounced salty or bitter taste or undissolved salt, or over 2 per cent, — 
excepting in cases as provided for under first grade standards. ; 
Second-hand boxes or rough, poorly made or dirty boxes, only one ply 
of parchment paper or two ply of parchment paper of inferior quality, or 
parchment paper less than forty-nine (49) inches in length or twelve and © 
three-quarters (1234) inches in width, or of a weight less than forty pounds _ 
per ream, or lined with some other material not approved by the department; — 
poor finish or uneven weights. | 
Registered number, churning number, or date of manufacture carelessly 
or illegibly marked on boxes. 


(c) Third grade butter e 
ee score, under 87—score for flavour, under 37, unless “below third 
grade.’ ’ 
Very stale, or very sour, or fishy, or very unclean, or very metallic, or 
very yeasty, or very musty, or very cheesy, or very fruity or rancid, or ~ 
pronounced weedy flavours, but excluding French weed or similar types of 
flavours, or other objectionable flavours on the surface or in the butter 
which are too pronounced for second grade butter. 
Very weak, or anything inferior to second grade. 
Milky moisture. 
Very mottled, very streaky, or very uneven. 
Exceedingly heavy. 
Very dirty boxes or no parchment paper, or very poor finish, or dirty 
unclean surfaces. 


(d) Below third grade butter 

No score given. 

Any very objectionable flavour such as very rancid, surface taint, or 
French weed, or other strong weedy flavours which are comparable with 
French weed, or garlic, or onions, or gasoline, or kerosene. 

“Below third grade butter” shall also mean and include any butter where — 
dirt of foreign matter of any kind is found in or on the butter; also any — 
butter on which mold has appeared either on the butter itself or on the — 
parchment paper lining of the package as well as any butter otherwise 
inferior to third grade. ‘ 


. 
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Basis of Churning Cream. Purchases (Dairy Products Act—Ont. 1938) 


As to Grade:—Purchases of churning cream are made direct from pro- 
ducers and weighed, graded and tested at a plant licensed by The Provincial © 


Department of Agriculture. e 
Samples are taken from each can within two hours and tested for butter- 
fat within thirty-six hours after delivery to the plant. a 


Sufficient quantity of cream is taken for at least three tests and is kept 
in a cool place until 2 p.m. on the day following the testing, provided that 
samples tested on Saturday shall be kept until 2 p.m. on Monday following. 4 

Cream purchased for butter making is graded at the plant where it ise 
made into butter and the grades are as follows: - a 

(a) Special grade cream shall mean any lot of cream which is clean and — 
untainted in flavour and of uniform consistency and its acidity shall not” 
exceed twenty-five one-hundredths of one per centum (-25%) at the time — 
of being graded and the fat content shall not be less than twenty-eight per 
centum (28%). 


a ae 
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(b) First grade cream shall mean any lot of cream, clean in flavour and 
uniform consistency with an acidity of not more than sixty-one hundredths 
of one per centum (-60%) at the time of being graded. 

(c) Second grade cream shall mean any lot of cream that does not meet 
the requirement of first grade and its acidity shall not exceed eighty one- 
hundredths of one per centum (-80%) at time of being graded. 

(d) Off grade cream shall mean any lot of cream that has an acidity 
of more than eighty one-hundredths of one per centum (-80%) or cream 
that has a very objectionable flavour or cream in which any unsanitary or 
foreign substance is found and such cream shall not be used in the manu- 
facture of creamery butter. 

(e) Off grade cream received at a plant shall be coloured distinctly with 
a harmless colouring and returned to the patron at his expense or disposed of 
in some manner other than into creamery butter. 


As to government subsidy on butterfat:—Effective July 6, 1942 through 
to December 20, 1942, a subsidy of six (6c) cents per pound butterfat was 
paid to producers under W.P.T.B. 

From December 21, 1942 through to April 30, 1943 the subsidy was ten 
(10c) cents per pound butterfat under W.P.T.B. 

From May 1, 1943 through to December 31, 1943 the subsidy was eight 


(8c) cents per pound butterfat under A.F.B. P.C. 2709, dated April 2, 1943. 


From January 1, 1944 through to April 30,.1944 the subsidy was ten 
(10c) cents per pound butterfat under A.F.B. P.C. 2709, dated April 2, 1943. 

From May 1, 1944 to April 30, 1945 the subsidy was ten (10c) cents per 
pound butterfat under A.F.B. P.C. 1082, dated February 24, 1944. 

From May 1, 1945 through to April 30, 1946 the subsidy was ten (10c) 


_ cents per pound butterfat under A.F.B. P.C. 6-1731, dated March 14, 1945. 


From May 1, 1946 through to April 30, 1947 the subsidy continued at 
ten (10c) cents per pound butterfat and was annuled as of May 1, 1947 and 
butter was decontrolled and left to find its own level on the market. 

Butter Production—In Canada 
The 1943 production of creamery butter increased over 1942 by some 


_ twenty-seven million pounds. In 1944 to 1946 a decline was experienced. 


Under government policy milk to a marked degree was diverted to cheese 
and concentrated products for export and to fluid milk and sweet cream to 
care for increased domestic demand. In June, 1947 price control was 
removed and production increased temporarily. The domestic market will 
require all the butter produced in 1948. The adjustment in production fol- 
lowing the removal of rationing subsidies and controls will take time and 
until accomplished the supply will be short of the demand. 


Butter Consumption in Canada 

The per capita consumption in Canada for the years 1940 to 1942 was 32 
pounds and for some years prior thereto was 30 pounds. Were the consump- 
tion to reach the 1940-42 level we would require fifty million pounds in excess 
of 1947 production. The present day consumption is estimated to be 28 
pounds or more. 


Maximum Butter Prices 
1. From December 21, 1942, W.P.T.B. order No. 221, first grade butter 
maximum prices per pound, in solids, were Maritime 36c; Ontario and Quebec 
35; British Columbia 344c; Alberta and Manitoba 33c; Saskatchewan 324c. 
2. From May 1, 1945, W.P.T.B. order No. 1563, an advance of one cent 
(1c) per pound. 
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3. From April 1, 1946, W.P.T.B. order No. 1930 an nee of four 
cents (4c) per pound. a 
4. From May 1, 1947, W.P.T.B. order No. 2345 an advance of ten cents . 
(10c) per pound. 
5. As of June 9, 1947, this price was annuled. and butter rationing was — 
annulled as from June 6, 1947. . 
Mr. Homuru: Mr. Chairman, might counsel ask him the ramifications of — 
the business, parts of Canada it fits and so on? 
The Cuarrman: Yes, that will be attended to. All right, Mr. Monet. 


4 

| 

; 

Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Silverwood, I have a few questions to ask you which P 
é 

: 

: 

ee 

: 


will deal with this memorandum just as well as with the other information which — 
has been requested from you and which you have supplied. Would you first tell 
the members of the committee if-there are any subsidiary companies? P| 
Mr. Strverwoop: We have two subsidiary companies, one in Lindsay—I ~ 
might say we have included the figures for our Lindsay operation in these figures — 
that you have requested. 
Mr. Moner: Yes, but before you answer that way just tell the members of — 
the committee whether there are any subsidiaries? . 
Mr. Sttverwoop: There are two subsidiary companies, the company at ° 
Lindsay and a company in Western Canada, Silverwood Western Dairies — 
_ Limited. ; 
Mr. Irvine: What is that, and where is that located? ¢ 
Mr. Sitverwoop: The head office of the western company is at Winnipeg 
and we have four plants; one at Winnipeg, one at Regina, one at Sasieatoonil 
and one at Edmonton. a 
Mr. Irvine: And you call them? ® 
Mr. Sttverwoop: That is Silverwood Western Dairies Limited. 4 


Mr. Moner: I understand that the Lindsay company has been incorporated 
for the purposes of this investigation and. the information requested from you 
is supplied in the document which has been filed as exhibit No. 72. What about 
the western company? | 

Mr. Strverwoop: The western company figures were not included for the 
reason that the western company is under a separate management whereas the 
Lindsay company is under the management of our head office in London; and & 
when we were asked for this information we had as a matter of fact very ‘little. 
time to prepare it, it kept us working pretty nearly night and day to get this 
information pertaining to our own company in- Ontario, and we have not the 
information regarding the western company with us. 


Mr. Monet: However, the western company is owned by you? 


a | 
Mr. Sttverwoop: We own over 99 per cent of the common stock- of tne 
western company. Z 


Mr. Monet: And the information which you are supplying members of the 
committee here does not contain any— 


Mr. Strevrwoop: Any reference to the western company whatever. 


Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Silverwood, I see that in your memorandum you — 
include a schedule of the branch plants in Ontario? oe 


Mr. Sitverwoop: That is right. 


Mr. Moner: And all the places listed I understand are points at which the 
company operate plants? ie 


Mr. Sitverwoop: Yes. 7 
Mr. Monet: Are they all manufacturing butter in these plants or not? 4 
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r. Sttverwoop: No. The plants which are manufacturing butter are so 
ted in the second column under butter manufacturing. All the plants 
have an X opposite them under butter manufacturing are manufacturing 
Mr. Monet: So I take it that it would be right to say that there is only one 
ibsidiary plant which does not manufacture butter? 


| 4 Mr. Sitverwoop: No, Guelph does not manufacture butter, either does 
amilton, North Bay, Sudbury, Woodstock— 

_ Mr. Irvine: Pretty near all of them sell butter? 

_ Mr. Sttverwoop: All expect Sudbury; and the reason for that is that we 

ll off milk wagons. 

_ Mr. Homuru: Do you manufacture butter in Kitchener to sell? 

_ Mr. Stverwoop: A very small amount. 

_ The Cuairman: That is in your constituency, is it not? 


Mr. Homutu: No, it is not in my constituency. I was interested because 
did not think they did. 


_ Mr. Sttverwoop: We included all points that have manufactured butter 
y time during the past year. One or two of these places have discontinued 
anufacturing butter since the beginning of our fiscal year. 


4 Mr. Moner: In other words, they may not be actively— 

_ Mr. Strverwoop: —may not be actively manufacturing at this moment. 

_ Mr. Moner: Do I understand that your company is also interested in 
manufacturing products other than butter? 

Mr. Stuverwoop: Yes. 

- Mr. Moner: Would you please enumerate for us the other products you 
nufacture? 


_ Mr. Sttverwoop: We manufacture ice cream and we distribute milk, fluid 
; we are in the produce business, we handle poultry, eggs, melange; we 


yperate a couple of breaking plants for eggs; we manufacture milk products such 
condensed milk and milk powdered. ) 


_ The CHAIRMAN: What is melange? 
ee Mr. SILVERWoop: Melange is broken eggs other than egg yolks. 
_ The Cuatrrman: Melange. M-E-L-A-N-G-E. 


Mr. Homuru: Melange. Either talk English or French to us so we will 
derstand. 


BS ‘The CuarrMan: That is the trouble, he was not French. 
3 Mr. Homuru: If he had said it in French we might have understood it. 
_ Mr. Lesace: You produce cheese too, do you not? 


_ Mr. Strverwoop: We make a very small amount of cheese but not enough to 
of much account. We have two small cheese factories one of which we have 
, operated this year as a cheese plant. 


_ Mr. Lesace: Are they combined—butter and cheese? 
) _ Mr. Strverwoon: No, they are just cheese. 


Mr. Moner: Now what is the proportion of your manufacture of butter to 
€ general business of your company? 


Mr. Strverwoop: As I stated in the brief our sales volume represents 12-66 
r cent for the year ending March 31, 1947. 


__ Mr. Mower: For the year 1947 the figure is 12-6 per cent? 
| M . Sitverwoop: Yes, that is right, as compared to our sales volume. 
\M r. Monet: Butter would be 12-6 per cent of your total sales volume? 


| 2 
| 
| 


& 
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Mr. Strverwoop: Yes. 
Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. Silverwood, in your brief you pest of the shoei x 
_of butter. Would you tell the members of the committee whether you hay 
cou own plant for the storage of butter or whether you have to rent accommoda: 
tion? 
Mr. SitvErwoop: We store most of our butter in our own place. In the pai 
ee months we have stored about 12 per cent of our total butter in out 
plants 
Mr. Monet: Do you store any outside butter in your own plants, or do you 
use the plant for your company use only? 
Mr. Strverwoop: May I correct my last statement. For the past elev 
months outside storage amounted to 104 per cent of our total holdings. : 
Mr. Monet: Outside? 
Mr. Sitverwoop: Yes. 
Mr. Monet: The difference would be stored in your own plants? 
Mr. Sitverwoop: The balance, 894 per cent, is stored in our own storage. 
Mr. Irvine: Do you mean you have had more butter to store in the la 
ten months and that you could not accommodate your own stock? | 
Mr. SttveErwoop: Not necessarily, no. We operate a public. cold storage ¢ 
well as using the storage for our own purposes. 
Mr. Monet: Did you store any butter not belonging to your company during 
the months you have just referred to? q 
Mr. Sitverwoop: Yes, we did but we have not included those figures in ou 
statement. We have stored butter acting as a public cold storage for oth 
companies. 
Mr. Moner: Can you tell the members of the committee the quantity | 
butter you have stored for other companies? 
Mr. Sitverwoop: No, I have not got that information. 
Mr. Moner: How do you account for storing butter for other compani 
when you do not have enough accommodation for your own butter? 
Mr. Sitverwoop: We have regular customers with whom we have bee 
doing business for many years and the actual quantities would be very sma 
in relation to the total capacity of our storage. z 


Mr. Moner: Could you give us the quantities? 
Mr. Sttverwoop: Yes, we could get that. 2 
Mr. Monet: You could get the quantities stored for other people? so 


Mr. Sitverwoop: Surely, we could get that information. Would you likes us 
to get it? 


Mr. Moner: If you would? 

Mr. Strverwoop: We can get it. = 
The CuarrMan: Order, there is too much noise in this committee room. 
Mr. Monger: What determines the quantity of butter you store? 


Mr. Sitverwoop: We determine the amount we store by way of an estima 
of our sales requirements for the winter months—for the off season of the y 
As I stated in the brief we manufacture quite a lot of butter but in addi 
we have to buy butter and do buy butter practically every month. 


Mr. Moner: What proportion of your butter distribution do you manu 
ture and what proportion do you have to buy? 
Mr. Stuverwoop: I can give you that, I think. For the past seo mor 
we made 63:8 per cent of our total sales of butter and we purchased 36: 
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cent. For the nine years from 1939 to March 31, 1947, we made 81-3 per cent 
_and we purchased 18-7 per cent. 


Mr. Monet: Now the butter you buy—do you sell it to the wholesaler or do 
you sell it to your regular customers? 


x Mr. Sitverwoop: No, we sell it all to our regular customers. We do not sell 
_ butter in carload lots if that is what you are referring to. In every city where 
_ we are operating we have regular deliveries to stores, restaurants, and butcher 
_ shops, and then in addition we sell a portion of our butter from our milk wagons. 


Mr. Monet: So that in relation to your sales of butter your company has 
the same policy for the butter which you manufacture and the butter which 
you buy? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: Quite right. The butter we buy just supplements what we 

make. We cannot make enough to take care of our regular trade without buying. 
Mr. Moner: What would you mean by your regular trade? 


Mr. Sttverwoop: Our regular trade would be in the main grocery stores, 
butcher shops, and restaurants in each of those cities in which we operate. 


Mr. Moner: Do you sell any butter to wholesalers? 
Mr. Sttverwoon: I do not understand you? 
Mr. Monet: Do you sell any to people who,would store the butter and then 
sell it to retailers? 
Mr. Strverwoop: No. 4) 
Mr. Monet: You sell it to retailers and direct to consumers? 
Mr. Stverwoop: We sell practically all of it to our own trade. It would be 
very rare indeed—and the only occasion where we might sell butter to whole- 
salers would be where we had perhaps overestimated our requirements and found 
that we had more butter on handthan we required. In that case we might pos- 
sibly sell butter but it is not a very usual procedure. 
Mr. Moner: Has it happened in the last eleven months that you have over- 
_ estimated your requirements? 
ps Mr. Strverwoon: I think we sold one lot of butter from our Lindsay plant 
- about last December because we felt that we had more butter than we needed. 


Mr. Moner: When was that again? 
‘ Mr. Strverwoop: In December. 
ae Mr. Monet: You sold some butter? 
: Mr. Sitverwoop: We sold some butter, yes. 
Mr. Monet: Would you know the quantity? 
Mr. Sitverwoop: No, I do not. 
Mr. Moner: Could you get that figure for the members of the committee? 
) Mr. Sttverwoon: Yes, we can get it. 
| Mr. Moner: Was that the only occasion? 
Mr. Strverwoop: Yes, that is the only time. 
| _ Mr. Monet: Did you at any time sell butter to the commodity exchange? 
Mr. Sitverwoop: No. 
Mr. Moyer: Through the commodity exchange? 
Mr. Sttverwoop: No. 
Mr. Monet: You never did? 
|. Mr. Sttverwoon: No. 
aa Mr. Moyer: Now, Mr. Silverwood, coming to the production of butter itself, 
a you tell the members of the committee the basis which you used in setting 


Li 
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your price for butterfat? You have referred to that phase in the memorandum — 
and I would like you to give the members of the committee some information — 
as to your method of fixing the price for butterfat? ne ahr ee 
Mr. Sitverwoop: There is no definite uniform price set for butterfat in the © 
butter business. The butterfat price is actually based on the solids market in > 
Toronto and Montreal. In our case we usually refer to the Toronto market ~ 
because we are operating only in Ontario. That is the basic factor but the matter — 
of competition enters it and we find different prices paid for butterfat in different — 
parts of the province. 
Mr. Irvine: How do you distinguish between competition and the market? 
Mr. Strverwoop: The market has to do with butter—the selling price for 
butter——and there is no market price for fat. The basic factor in setting the fat 
price is the butter market. Actually the fat price may vary and it does vary — 
considerably from one section of the province to another. q 
Mr. Monet: That is a feature I would like you to explain. What would — 
make the price vary? Would you give the factors that make the price vary — 
~ because I think it is very valuable information for the members of the committee. — 
Mr. Strverwoop: Well I think competitive factors can make it vary. % 
Mr. Moner: Competition between the creameries? 
Mr. Stnverwoop: Yes, competition between the creameries. 
Mr. Monet: And would there be any other factors? Would the price fixed — 
by the different control boards have any effect? = 
Mr. Strverwoop: Well there is no price fixed as far as butterfat is concerned. 
Mr. Moner: No, but was there not a price fixed for milk? - 
Mr. StmpvERwoop: Yes. 
Mr. Moner: Would that be an influence? “a 
Mr. Sttverwoop: I do not think so, no. If the producer is selling his cream 
to a ereamery he cannot switch over to a fluid milk market just because the — 
price is better. As a matter of fact the price is always better on the fluid milk. — : 
Mr. Monet: You are a man who can tell us these things and I am trying to ~ 
find out the factors which produce an influence on price variation. pe 
Mr. StivErwoop: In certain parts of the province where cheese and butter 
are manufactured in the same factory, and where you have a combined operation — 
of cheese and butter, the price of butterfat might influence the production of 
butter. I mean they might switch over from cheese to butter if the price of fat — 
was better than the return on the milk itself. - 
Mr. Moner: You mean to say that cheese production might influence thea 
price for butterfat? — 
Mr. Stuverwoop: Well it would influence production but I do not know 
whether it would influence the price. = . 
Mr. Monet: If it did influence production would it not influence price? 
From what has been said here the law of supply and demand would play a- 
ereat part in the price. : —— 
Mr. Strverwoop: I do not think it would be of sufficient importance, 
actually influence the price of fat. : 
‘Mr. Monet: Well that is what we would like to know and you are the man ~ 
who can tell us. Some witnesses have said here that the cheese and butter opera- — 
tion has a lot to do with determining the price for butterfat. I would like to 
know whether you agree with that statement or not? a 
Mr. Sttverwoop: I agree to the point that if the farmer can make more: 
money from his milk by selling it to a cheese factory than he can by selling it to 
a creamery— ' + 
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» Mr. Moner: —he will sell it to the cheese factory? 
*~ Mr. Sitverwoop: If that price is maintained over a sufficiently long period, 
ere being an advantage, he will sell his milk for cheese. Such action would 
fluence the amount of butter made but I would not say that it would necessarily 
nfluence the price of butterfat. 
4 Mr. Lesace: It could? 


2 ot Moner: In your experience as president of your company, when it 
mes to determining the price for butterfat do you think the cheese operation 
1as anything to do with the increase you were called upon to pay for butterfat? 
__ Mr. Sitverwoop: No, I would not think so. 

4 Mr. Monet: I see. 

_ Mr. Lesace: May I ask a question? 

: Mr. Monet: Yes. 


Mr. Lesace: Suppose you have two factories which are linked, one is a 
utter factory and the other is a cheese factory. If the price for cheese is more 
ittractive to the farmer, and if that situation is general in @ province or across 
ae is it not normal that the creamery will increase the price paid for 
utterfat in order to meet the competition with the cheese factory? 


_ Mr. Strverwoop: Well that perhaps might be an influence to some extent. 
” Mr. Lesace: Yes, and I do not say it is a main factor but it is one factor 
rat has to be considered. 

|” Mr. Stiverwoop: I do not think that any factory would be likely to sit 
ack and lose its milk supply or cream supply to a great extent, through local 
ompetition, without doing something to meet that competition. That factory 
ould try to meet the competition. 


_ Mr. Lesace: And to meet that competition they would have to increase 
te return to the farmer for his butterfat? ee 

_ Mr. Stverwoop: That is right. 

| Mr. Lesace: And if that situation is general over a province or all over 
‘anada it would be a factor that would have to be considered? 

_ The Cuarrman: Well perhaps counsel could carry on his questioning? 
7 wr. Monet: It is satisfactory to me to have Mr. 

je of questioning. 
_ Mr. Lusace: It is exactly the same line of questioning but it is somewhat 
pplementary. 

_Mr. Curaver: Mr. Monet, would you care to ask the witness to what extent 
lere is a fluctuation, or what makes the fluctuation, between the relative sell- 
iz price of butterfat and the relative selling price of butter? 

| Mr. Monet: Yes, I will ask him a little later the prices of butter and butter- 
it. Mr. Lesage, did you want to continue? 

| Mr. Lesace: No, it is all right. You continue with your questioning. I think 
i» witness has said it was a factor. 

|'sMr. Monet: So, you agree it is a factor? 


I. SILveRwoop: Yes, I think it could be a factor. It might not be the 
‘portant one, but it is a factor. 


“ 


Lesage continue on this 


Monet: Previous witnesses have said it was a very important factor 
Wwe want to know if you agree with that. What about manufacturing costs, 
». Silverwood, would they enter into your consideration? 

Mr. Strverwoop: No, manufacturing costs have nothing to do with the 
of the butterfat price. 


‘Mr. Monet: In your company it has never been a consideration? 
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Mr. Sirverwoop: No, it does not enter into it. 

Mr. Moyer: Will you tell the members of the committee what you paid 
butterfat for each month from the 1st of June, 1947 to the present date? 

Mr. Curaver: Could we also have the selling price of butter? 

Mr. Monet: Yes. 

Mr. Sitverwoop: I have not the information on butterfat for all our plants 
You can understand that might be confusing, but I have the prices paid | 
butterfat and these prices are the London prices. Do you want to start wit 
the 1st of June? g 

Mr. Monet: Would that be delivered at the plant? & 

Mr. Strverwoop: This is delivered at the plant, No. 1 Grade delivered a 
the plant. ; Me 

Mr. Monet: The prices you are going to give the members of the com 
mittee are the prices paid by you delivered at the plants? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: Yes.. 

Mr. Monet: Have you got June 1? 

Mr. Strvperwoop: Do you want the price of butter to start with? 

Mr. Moner: Have you the butter prices? 
Mr. Sttverwoop: The Toronto solids price, June 1, 485 cents. The butte 
price to the producer, delivered— = 
Mr. Monet: You mean butterfat? 

Mr. Strverwoop: Butterfat, delivered, 53 cents. 

Mr. Monet: That is the same date, June 1? 

Mr. Sttverwoop: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: This is London? 

Mr. Stiverwoop: That is right. Do you want each month? 


Mr. Monet: Yes, please. 
Mr. Strverwoop: July 1; butter price 504 cents, butterfat price 57 er 
August 1; butter price 52 cents, butterfat price 56 cents; September 1; butte 
price 60, butterfat price 65; October 1; butter price 60, butterfat price 67 
November 1; butter price 58, ‘butterfat price 63; December 1; butter price | 
butterfat 69; January 1; butter price 694, fat price 76, February 1; butter pr 
674, fat price 76; March 1; 674 for butter and 76 for fat. <3 
Mr. Moner: There was no change in the price of butterfat in the las 
three months? a 
Mr. Sitverwoop: That is right. 
Mr. Irvine: May I butt in at this point? For one month the price of butt 
was 67 cents and butterfat was 76. What would the actual spread be per poum 
between those two? = 
Mr. Stverwoop: I don’t know whether I understand the question. ‘ 
Mr. Irvine: I am having regard to the fact that you get more butter th 
butterfat. What would be the spread, supposing it was a pound and one-eight 
Mr. Lesage: If you take about 80 per cent, it would be about 60-8 cents. 
Mr. Strverwoop: That is about it. iy. 
Mr. Lesace: It is the difference between 60-8 and 674. a 
Mr. Irvixe: What would the actual fat bring in terms of butter if it we 
76 cents, that is what I want to get? 
Mr. Lesacr: Do you want to convert the pound of butter back 
butterfat? g 
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_ Mr. Moyer: It has been given in evidence that there is 1-23 pounds of butter 
} a pound of butterfat. 

_ Mr. Lesace: That makes a spread of 6-4 cents. 

_ Mr. Irvine: That is a reasonable spread. 

Mr. Lesace: It includes manufacturing costs. 


Mr. Moner: Would you give the answer to that question, Mr. Silverwood? 
Tave any of the gentlemen with you figured out the answer to Mr. Irvine’s 
uestion. 

__ Mr. Sitverwoon: I think Mr. Lesage had it figured out correctly. 
_ Mr. Moner: Then you take Mr. Lesage’s figure as being correct? 
~ Mr. Strverwoop: I think so. 


_ Mr. Mover: I understand there was a subsidy paid on butterfat until 
Tay 1, 1947? 


Mr. Sttverwoop: That is right. 


Mr. Monet: The subsidy was removed on May 1, was it not? 
Mr. Strverwoop: That is right. 


_ Mr. Moner: Would you tell the members of the committee if the removal 


‘ the subsidy had any effect on the price of butterfat so far as the producer 
as concerned? 


_ Mr. Sitverwoop: No, because the government formerly paid the subsidy and 
hen the subsidy was removed the producer still got that in an increased price 
lid by the butter manufacturer. There was no effect so far as the producer was 
neerned. 

_ Mr. Moner: Your answer is that the producer did not lose anything by the 
moval of this subsidy? 

_ Mr. Sitverwoop: That is right. 


Mr. Monet: Did he gain anything by the removal of the subsidy? 
_ Mr. Strverwoop: No, I would say not. 
_ Mr. Monet: Did anybody gain from the removal of the subsidy? 

Mr. Stverwoon: Well, the taxpayer did, I guess. 
| Mr. Moner: I want to know if your company gained or lost through the 
Moval of the subsidy; did your company lose? 
_ Mr. Sirverwoop: No, we did not lose and we did not gain, either. 
| Mr. Mower: You did not benefit from the removal of the subsidy? 
_ Mr. Sitverwoop: No. 
| Mr. Moyer: What about the butter you had on hand at the time the subsidy 
is removed? 
__Mr. Stiverwoop: We had to pay the 8} cents a pound to the government for 
ce we had on hand at the time the subsidy was removed, so we did not gain 
) that. 
_ Mr. Moner: You mean to say on every pound of butter you had on hand at 
| time of the removal of the subsidy your company had to pay 84 cents? 
Mr. Stuverwoop: Yes. 
_ Mr. Moyer: You reimbursed the government? 
| Mr. Strverwoon: Yes, 
_ Mr. Moner: The amount equivalent to the increase? 
| Mr. Strverwoon: Yes, 


| The Cuairman: It is now six o’clock, so we will adjourn. We will have a 


nw committee meeting tomorrow night about a quarter to six. It appears as 


re will be able to go on with the matter of premium butter on Thursday 
Drnoon. 


The committee adjourned. 
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WITNESSES: 
G. Silverwood, President, Silverwood Dairies, Limited, London, 
J. ‘Duplan, Executive Vice-President, Silverwood res Limited, 
_ London, Ont. 
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DMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., &y, 
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. MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS NR geet Ces 
=. x , Wepnespay, April 7, 1948. alee 
‘id The Special Committee on Prices met at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr, ~ x 
i n, presiding. ear 
_ Members present: Messrs. Cleaver, Harkness, Homuth, Irvine, Johnston, ot Big 
ge, MacInnis, Martin, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. Bi 
_ Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 5 
7 ae t > . . e ° y : = 
_ Mr. E. G. Silverwood, President, Mr. J. H. Duplan, Executive Vice-President 
id Mr. J. H. Gillies, Vice-President and Treasurer, Silverwood Dairies, Limited, 
n, Ontario, were recalled and Mr. Silverwood was further examined. 
& n the temporary absence of the Chairman, Mr. Mayhew took the Chair. 
At 5.30 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee went into Executive 
n, and adjourned its public sitting until Thursday, April 8, at 11.00 a.m. 
ss : R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
+ 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
April 7, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 4.00 p.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The Cuairman: The meeting will come to order. 


_ I know the difficulty that members are under, a difficulty which is no less 
my own; but it would be appreciated if we could always be here about two 
minutes to four. We have lost twenty minutes today. It was not the fault of 
anyone because the orders of the day kept us in the House. But I am going to 
ask members of the committee who have up to now been extremely regular in 
their attendance and punctuality to try and retain that position. 


— Mr. Monet: I will recall Mr. Silverwood, Mr. Duplan and Mr. Gillies. 


Edward Gordon Silverwood, President Silverwood Dairies Limited, 
recalled: 


John Harold Duplan, Executive Vice-President, Silverwood Dairies 
Limited, recalled: 


John Harold Gillies, Vice-President and Treasurer, Silverwood Dairies 
Limited, recalled: 

_ Mr. Monet: Mr. Silverwood, at adjournment yesterday you had just given 
the prices for butter and butterfat for June 1 and the first of each month up to 
the present time. 

Mr. Stnverwoop: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: I notice that from the 1st of August to the 1st of September in 
the price of butter as given by you yesterday there was an increase of 8 cents a 
‘pound? 

Mr. Stuverwoon: Yes. 

| Mr. Moner: And between the 1st of November and the 1st of December 
there was an increase of 6 cents per pound? 

Mr. Strverwoop: Yes. 


|. Mr. Monet: And between the Ist of December and the 1st of January 
here was an increase of 43 cents a pound? 

| Mr. Stiverwoop: Yes. 

__. Mr. Moyer: Would you tell members of the committee what were the main 


‘actors for the price going up so sharply at these three different periods? 

, Mr. Sitverwoop: I think the chief answer to the question is found in the 
igures of butter statistics on production and disappearance of butter as pub- 
ished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For instance, at the 1st of July the 
itocks of butter at the beginning of the month as compared with a year ago 
Vere up about 2,700,000 pounds. At the end of July they were only up 631,000 
ounds. In other words, in the month of July there was a decrease as compared 
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with a year ago of over 2,000,000 pounds. Production in July was up 3:5 p 
cent over last year, but consumption was up 14-5 per cent that month. Then in 
August we started out with stock on hand of 631,000 pounds better than the 
previous year but at the end of the month the stocks were 1,405,000 pounds less 
than the previous year. In other words, in that month stocks decreased as com=" 
pared to the previous year by over 2,000,000 pounds. Again in the month of 
August production was at 6-1 per cent over the previous year but consumption 
was up 18-7 per cent; and I think that that is the chief answer to the question 
of the rises in price. 4 
“Mr. Moner: And that would apply for the other two periods I just men- 
tioned; November to December, and December to January; the same thing 
would apply? i “ 
Mr. Srverwoon: Yes, I think so; because in the month of November there) 
was a decline of 1,500,000 pounds between the first of the month and the end of 
the month in stock as compared to the previous year and in the month of 
December there was a decline of more than 2-5 million pounds. Production m 
November was a little better; 7-6 per cent ahead of the same month in 746; but 
consumption was up 11-7 per cent. In December the production was still lower, 
it was only -2 per cent higher than 1946; but consumption was 11-6 per cent 
higher. Then the same situation carried through in January and February; the 
stocks declined by 313,000 pounds in January and by 2,000,000 pounds in 
February. pal 
Mr. Moner: And you would think the reasons you have just given would 
have been one of the main factors for such substantial increases in these special 
periods? a 
Mr. Stzverwoon: Yes, I think those are the main reasons. 3 ; 
Mr. Moner: And your brief submitted yesterday, at page 3, under the 
heading “rise in butter prices” —subparagraph (b), the second section—you also 
stated that the assurance of adequate storage space would have been a factor in 
the increase in the price. That is on page 3, of your brief. | 
Mr. Siuverwoop: Yes. Well, at the beginning of the season, that is early in 
June, we said that one of the reasons that the market was comparatively active 
was lack of storage space. I do not think that was probably the main reason by 
any means. I think the main reason probably was the one which I gave as the 
second reason; that is the uncertainty of production together with decontro. 
and increased consumption. However, at that time of the year there was 4 
notable lack of storage space. a 
Mr. Monet: That was in June? : | 
Mr. Sttverwoop: Yes, in June. A little later on the situation improved, 
Mr. Monet: But how do you explain that there was such a lack of storagt 
space in June? Is that not a time when a considerable amount of butter is stored! 
Mr. Sitverwoop: It was caused by the taking up of storage space for meat 
for Britain, and so on. | 
Mr. Monet: And then would you tell members of the committee how i 
would affect the price of butter because there was an assurance of more storag' 
space later on? | 
Mr. Suverwoop: Of course, I think the amount of storage space availabl: 
is a factor, because you cannot store butter if you have no place in which t 
put it. ‘a 
Mr. Monet: I agree with that, but I understand that at that time there wa’ 
an apparent shortage in sight? 2 | 
Mr. Sitverwoop: That is right. > a 
Mr. Monet: And the price was going up? 4 
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Mr. Sttverwoop: That is so. 

Mr. Monet: In the month of August? 
ia Mr. Sttverwoop: Yes, that is right; at that time there was more storage 
‘space available than there had been earlier. 


ba ‘Mr. Moner: Would you also say that there was more butter stored at that 
ue ‘: 


Mr. Strverwoop: Well, I think so; yes. 
Mr. Moner: Would the storage of butter be a cause of increasing the price? 


__ Mr. Strverwoop: No, I would not say it is a very important cause, because 
butter has to be stored; otherwise there would not be enough for the wintertime. 
It is a common practice to store it, to have it stored every year. 

_ Mr. Monger: Well, the butter that you stored would not be on the market, 
would not be sold. 

Mr. Sitverwoop: That is right; of course, there is more production in the 
summer months, much more than can be consumed, and someone has to store it, 
__ Mr. Monsr: So actually the fact that it was stored would not affect the 
price at that time? 

__ Mr. Strverwoop: No, not the butter stored at that time; not to the extent 
that it might later on if it had not been stored. 

Mr. Lesace: I cannot understand how a lack of storage space would have 
the effect. of increasing the price at the time. I would think it would be to the 
contrary. If there is no storage space there is more butter for immediate sale 
and that would normally have the effect of decreasing the price. 

_ Mr. Sttverwoop: We said, Mr. Lesage, that lack of storage space in general 
was one of the factors that went toward an inactive market at that time. 


“4 
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~~ 


Mr. Lesace: Oh! 
(Mr. Mayhew assumes the chair) 


Mr. SILvVERWoop: The market was comparatively inactive for a couple of 
months after the 9th of June and we stated that one of the reasons was that lack 
of storage space at that period. Later on the storage space situation improved. 


_ Mr. Lesacn: So that the large buyers of butter could not find any place 
to store it? 


__ Mr. Stverwoop: That is so. 


Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Silverwood, are you familiar with the operation of 
the Commodity Exchange? 


Mr. Strverwoop: No, I do not know anything about it. 


ie Mr. Moner: You do not know anything about it? 

_ Mr. Stverwoop: No. 

‘Mr. Monsr: You have already stated that you do not do any buying on the 
Jommodity Exchange at all? 

__ Mr. Strverwoop: No, we do not. 

ie Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Silverwood, we have just spoken about the rise in 
prices. Can you tell members of the committee who in your opinion would 
enefit most from the rise in price in these different periods we have mentioned; 
ould it be the producer, the manufacturer or the wholesaler; and to complete 
1e question because somebody mentioned it, the consumer also benefited by it 
ind I would include the consumer and the producer? 

Mr. Strverwoon: Well, to start with the producer; he benefited as the market 
ose practically immediately because butterfat prices follow the market so 
wiftly that there is no drag there between the butter price and the fat price, 
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so I would say the producer did benefit as the market went up and naturally 
he would get more for his fat. Naturally anybody who was holding butter 
benefited by the increase in market price; all the people in the trade who are 
in the butter business, the business of making butter or holding butter, they all 
benefited by having more butter because of a better price. I guess perhaps toa 
minor extent that might be a true statement too. 

Mr. Monet: Well, I understood you said it allowed the consumer to ha 
more butter? 


Mr. Sitrverwoop: To have more butter—I did not understand you correctly. 
Mr. Monet: Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Sinverwoop: I think to some extent that is true. 

Mr. Jounston: Which of the three would benefit more? 3 
Mr. Irvine: The cows would milk more because the price was up. £ 


Mr. Sttverwoop: No, just because of a small amount of conversion betwall 
butter and cheese, something like that. 


Mr. Jounston: Which one of the three benefited most because of that? 
I can quite well see where they all benefited to a certain degree, but which of 
the three benefited most? 3 


Mr. Monet: If you will allow me I will also ask him to what extent cae 
of them benefited out of the whole. - 

Mr. Stuverwoop: I think that may be a rather difficult question for me to 
answer. The butterfat price increases, as I said, with the butter market. 
Naturally, the higher the price of butter the bigger the spread between fat and 
butter. In other words, you have we will say an overrun of 20 per cent or 25 per 
cent, whatever it is. That overrun on a 40-cent market might be the equivalent 
of say 10 cents to the producer, but on a 67-cent market it might be the equivalaly 
- of 15 cents to the producer. 

Mr. Jounston: Yes, but would it not be important then that the produ 
was not producing the quantity he was producing before, because that increase 
in price came on toward the latter part of the production "season? 

Mr. StuvErwoop: That is true, of course. | 

Mr. Jounston: So the person who had it in storage, who could buy it during 
the period of heavy production and low price and then sell it at the increased 
price later on would benefit more than the producer? 

Mr. Stuverwoop: To the extent that they were holding let us say June butter 
bought at somewhere around 50 cents, probably that is right. : 

Mr. Jounston: No “probably” about it; it would be definitely right, would 
it not? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: Yes, but I do not know you could compare the two. It isa 
difficult question to answer, who benefited the most. There is no common denom- 
inator there. : ‘ 


Mr. Lesaace: The business is not the same. ey 
ay 


Mr. StzvErwoop: Not at all. s 


Mr. Irvine: I suppose all the answers to that question which he can really 
give is, how much he benefited himself. 
Mr. Sitverwoop: We can tell that of course. I have given figures whl 
show to what extent we, as holders of butter, benefited. 
Mr. Monet: We will come to that feature a little later in the questioning. i 
that the only information you can give at the moment? : 


Mr. Stuverwoop: I think that is my answer on that question. 
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Mr. Monet: Now could you tell the members of the committee, Mr. Silver- 
wood, whether the manufacturing of butter was a profitable operation before 
control and if so to what extent? 

2 Mr. Stiverwoop: Well our experience in the butter business, Mr. Monet, was 
_ that the butter business was unprofitable before control. It has been unprofitable 
_ with us for every year until the period 1947-48. 


Mr. Irvine: Is that comparatively unprofitable or actually unprofitable? 
Mr. Stuverwoop: That is actually unprofitable. 

Mr. Monet: You are talking about the period before control? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: That is right. 

Mr. Moner: Was it always unprofitable before the period of control? 


Mr. Sitverwoop: Well sorne years were better than others. All the years 
were not the same, but we have not found butter to be a profitable operation for 
a good many years. 


Mr. Irvine: How can you explain then why you continue in the butter 
_ business? 


j Mr. Sttverwoop: I think that is a good question. We started out as a produce 
business. We started buying poultry and eggs from the farm but we soon got 
into the creamery business and I think the date was about 1907. Our whole busi- 
ness had been developed from that beginning. We set up with buying stations 
_ as we have listed them here at Thamesville, Melbourne, Zurich, Neustadt and 
_ Uxbridge. We have our warehouses and so on, and we are in the position that 
while the butter end of the business helps to carry the overhead—it carries a 
_ share of the overhead—yet it is a most difficult matter to calculate what savings 
we could make if we were out of the butter business. As a matter of fact if we 
got out of the butter business we would have to get out of some of the other lines. 
We would have to forget about poultry, eggs, melange, and I would say all our 
produce products. It is a most difficult question but we have considered it as a 
_ matter of fact. 


Mr. Irvine: That being so—the fact that you have to make butter in order 
_to stay in the general produce ‘business—would mean that whatever profit you 
‘might make out of the business as a whole would have to be partly credited to 
_ butter since that business is necessary to enable you to carry on the other parts 
of the business? 


i} . . 
____ Mr. Sttverwoop: I would not say that we have to carry on with butter in 
order to carry on our business. 


Mr. Irvine: I understood you to say that. 


Mr. Sitverwoop: I do not know whether I made myself clear. We could not 
_ very well discontinue butter without discontinuing other lines. I think that is 
a fair statement. We may go back home after this inquiry is over and again go 
into the question of whether we should be in the butter business? 


Mr. Irvine: May I ask a supplementary question? In your opinion would 
_ the same answer apply with respect to all producers of butter in Canada? 


__ Mr. Strverwoop: No, I do not think so. I would answer the question in this 
_way. Butter is a product that lends itself to small operation. Many creameries 
are located in small towns and-are operated probably by a father and perhaps 
his son—sometimes father and sons—and a creamery can be operated in a very 
| modest way. However, when you get into a big organization such as ours, and 
_when you get involved in time and a half for overtime, and pensions, and so on, 
| your overhead is considerably higher than if you were operating in a little town 
- village. We mentioned yesterday competition in setting butterfat prices. 
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I think that is one of the reasons why some of those little creameries can compete | 
with some of the bigger creameries and pretty nearly run them ragged. Have I 
made myself clear? 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, they do not need to take such a margin on butterfat? 
Their operating costs are less? 

Mr. Sttverwoop: Yes, their operating costs are much lower. 

Mr. Irvine: I think some of the larger concerns have shown here that while — 
they have temporary losses now and then the over-all picture indicates a fairly = 
profitable business. ae & 

Mr. Sttverwoop: Unfortunately that is not our situation. I wish it was. i 

Mr. Homuru: Well now, Mr. Chairman, do the statements given to us here — 
show what Mr. Irvine alleges? I think you will find it is just the opposite, and — 
that while there was that unprecedented rise where certain sellers of butter made 
a huge profit, the general picture is just the opposite to that which Mr. Irvine 
has indicated? é 

Mr. Irvine: I do not think we should open up that discussion because we 2 
will have to inquire into it later. > 

Mr. Homutu: Well, just for the record I think you should check that. bs 

Mr. Irvine: I think my view will be sustained by the facts. ~ x 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: The answers to those questions will come out in the 
schedule and the facts will be quite obvious to everyone. At the moment, how- a 
ever, I think you would have to do some guessing on the question before us. 

Mr. Moner: Has there been any increase in the cost of production since — 
decontrol? & 

Mr. Sitverwoop: Yes, Mr. Monet. I would say there has been an almost — 
continuous increase in the cost of production in the past year. z. 

Mr. Moner: Would you tell the members of the committee what you are 
including in cost of production? I think you have referred to cost of production 
in the information given in exhibit No. 71. a 

Mr. Strverwoop: Yes, it is contained in several of our statements here. 

Mr. Mower: Well, would you tell the members of the committee to what — 
statement you are referring at the moment? F: 

Mr. Sinverwoop: Statement No. 4, page 1. 4 

Mr. Monet: Of exhibit No. 71? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: Exhibit 71, column E, is the cost. 


Mr. Irvine: Where is column E? 
Mr. Moner: On statement No. 4. E 
Mr. Sttverwoop: You are looking at page 3. a 
Mr. Moner: Turn to page 4. a 
Mr. Irvine: Oh, page 4, I see. : ee 
Mr. Monzr: Yes? a 


Mr. Sinverwoop: We have numbered the pages on each of our statements. 

Mr. Monet: You are referring to statement 4, page 1—the statement has 
two pages. i: 

Mr. Siiverwoop: On statement No. 4, page 1, column E, the figure given 
there as cost is the cost of butterfat at the farm or delivered by the patrons to 
the creameries, plus purchases of butter at cost. Is that clear? Column E is the 
cost of butter at the farm, or delivered to the dairy by the farmer, plus the 
purchase of butter at cost. The next column, column F, purchasing expense, 
includes wages and commissions. For instance, in many of our creameries We | 
operate our own trucks which go out and collect cream at the farm. | 
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_ Mr. Mower: Excuse me if I interrupt at this stage, but when you talk of 
wages does the figure for wages apply only to the butter operation? 

___ Mr. Strverwoop: The wages I am speaking of here are the wages of truck 
drivers who go out and purchase cream. It is part of the purchasing expense 
‘in connection with cream. 

Mr. Moner: It applies only to the butter operations and not to any other 
operation of your company? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: Well, Mr. Monet, if the driver collects eggs as well as 
eream—and he probably would do so—a portion of his wage would be applied 
to the cost of the eggs, and so the figure here which I point out applies only to 

butter. 

Mr. Homutu: If he collects cream for ice cream would that situation apply? 
Mr. Sitverwoop: No, we get our cream for ice cream from an entirely 
different source. 

Mr. Moner: The wages you have just referred to with regard to the pur- 
‘chase of cream are applied entirely to butter? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: Entirely to butter. Transportation includes the cost of 
the trucks, the cost of bringing the cream from the country station to a city 
creamery, and that cost is included in purchasing expense. Now production 
expenses, column G on the same page, refers to plant wages, plant uniforms, 
and supplies of all kinds including light, heat, power, storage and refrigeration, 
upkeep and so on. Does that answer the question? 

_ Mr. Monet: Yes. Now, can you tell the members of the committee, Mr. 
Silverwood, how you manage to calculate the actual wages which you apply on 
butter when you are handling other products? What is the process for breaking 
down the figures? 

Mr. StrvErwoop: Well, they are broken down on the basis of time. They are 
broken down actually in the first place in the weekly time card of the employee 
‘concerned according to the amount of time that he works. You are speaking now 
of course of an operation where a man such as a truck driver works part time 
on butter and part time on eggs? 

Mr. Monet: Yes. 

— Mr. Sitverwoop: That is broken down according to the original time card 
for that particular week. 

r Mr. HomutH: On a dollar basis? 

_ Mr. Sttverwoop: No, on an hourly basis. The time break-up actually 
amounts to dollars when it is converted to wages if that is what you mean? 
Mr. Homutu: I think we ought to clear that up. Mr. Monet’s question is 
'“how do you break the figure down as between the cost of poultry and cream?” 
Mr. Sttverwoop: I was trying to explain it. The truck driver shows his 
pick-up of eggs and cream and poultry at the farm and a split is made on the 
basis of the time. In that particular case it would be based on volume to some 
extent but the actual day’s work is figured on the time element rather than 


on volume. 
Mr. Moner: I understand, Mr. Silverwood, that some firms base their 


calculations on a point basis? 


f 


__. Mr. Strverwoop: You mean a unit basis? 
| Mr. Monet: Yes, a unit basis, but that is not your process? 


| __ Mr. Sirverwoop: We have allocated our indirect expenses on a unit basis 
which we can discuss when we get to that column. It is column N on page 2 of 
| ae , 

Statement 4. As a matter of fact our accounting system does not spread the 
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indirect expenses over our various products and we thought, to give this commit- 
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tee the type of information which it needed, that it might be helpful if we: 
‘attempted to break up our indirect expenses on a product basis so that we could 
assess a certain proportion of the cost against our butter operations. To reflect 
that information we did use a unit basis. There are a number of ways that it 
can be done. It could be done on a dollar, or sales value basis, and in different 
ways but we did elect to do it on a unit basis. I will explain the process if you 
wish? 5 
Mr. Monet: Please give us the information because I think it is important. — 
Mr. Sttvprwoop: Well, in the case of the indirect expense, one of our “ 
problems was to keep the proportion chargeable to the butter operation from — 
looking too large because if we had taken it on a dollar sales value it would have © 
been quite a bit higher than on a unit basis. This basis we worked out is quite — 
arbitrary and it may be right or it may be wrong. We took as units, a pound of | 
butter, a dozen eggs, a pound of melange, a pound of cheese, a pound of cottage — 
cheese, and a pound of poultry. | 
On our milk products, we took 50 cents worth of sales as a unit. On our ice rg 


cream, we took half a gallon as a unit and for our milk department we took two 


quarts as a unit. We worked it out in that manner. : 
Mr. Writers: Do you allocate your overhead on the same basis? i 
Mr. Sutverwoop: I am speaking now of indirect expenses. ‘ 
Mr. Winters: Including overhead? | 


Mr. Sitverwoop: Yes, but as I say, normally we are accustomed to dealing 
with gross profit on our various products; then, we look ‘at the overhead at the — 
bottom of our statement which is one amount. We do not spread it over all these — 
products. This is simply an attempt to spread it in order to try to arrive at a 
net on butter so you would have a little better picture of the whole situation. 

Mr. Winters: On that basis of allocation, Mr. Silverwood, what part of the 
plant overhead do you assign to each pound of butter? 4 

Mr. Sitrverwoon: It worked out this way, that the units of butter compared _ 
to the total units were 9:58 per cent in the case of our Silverwood operation and _ 
29-22 per cent in the case of our Lindsay operation. The reason it is much higher 
in the Lindsay operation, of course, is because Lindsay has not got the variety ore 
dairy products we handle in our Silverwood operation. We took the 9-58 per | 
cent of our total indirect expenses on our Silverwood Dairies Limited, plus 29-22 | 
per cent of our Lindsay indirect expenses and added the two together. It is | 
that figure we show, for instance, on statement 4, page 2 at the bottom, column 
N, for the eleven months, $170,992, as the share of indirect expenses charged to 
our butter operations. | 

Mr. Winters: That includes plant overheads, too, does it? 

Mr. Strverwoop: That is correct. | 

Mr. Monet: For those indirect expenses as listed in this exhibit commencing — 
with the year 1939 up to the present, did you proceed in the same way? - | 

Mr. Smiverwoop: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: It is the same process? 

Mr. Sttverwoop: The same process for all the years, but each year, of 
course, is on its own basis as to the number of units of butter as compared with | 
the total units for that year. S 3 

The Acting CxuatrMan: That would mean that in 1940 when your indirect | 
expense was $195,849, you handled 4,735,000 pounds of butter? | 

Mr. Sitverwoop: Pardon me, 1940, you say? 4 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: 1939 is the first figure shown? | 

Mr. Sttverwoop: Yes. oe 
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- The Acting CuarrMAN: You gave it as $195,000? 

Mr. Sinverwoop: Yes. . 

— The Acting CHAIRMAN: On a 4,700,000 turn-over? 

_ _-Mr. Stverwoop: That is right. 

4 The Actine CuamrMAN: Then, the next year, you had a 5,000,000 turn- 
over and your indirect expense is shown to be $168,000. 

Mr. Sttverwoop: That is correct. 

The Acting Cuatrman: How do you account for that? 

Mr. SinvErwoop: It is the difference in relationship between the total units 


of butter as compared with the total of other units we handled. It may vary 
considerably from one year to the other. 

Mr. Homuru: Your butter operations may have been much less that year 
and the other operations greater proportionately? 
Mr. Strverwoop: It is more likely the-other operations were greater and 
butter was much the same, you see. 

The Actinec CuHairMan: It is rather difficult for this committee to attach 
any great value to these columns? 

Mr. Strverwoop: Yes, I think it is. It is more or less arbitrary. We think 
it is as close as we can reasonably get to it. We just included it to try and arrive 
at a net figure which would give you a better picture. 

The Actine Cuairman: It is difficult to understand how you handled 
practically 6,000,000 pounds of butter in 1947 for $135,000 whereas, in 1939, 
when expenses were supposed to be much less, it cost $195,000? 

_ Mr. Strverwoon: It is largely, as I say, because of the relationship between 

butter and other products. You have not got the complete picture there. I was 
wondering whether Mr. Gillies might like to comment on that. 

_ Mr. Homutn: I think it would clear up the matter for us if you would give 
‘us your total sales for 1939 or 1937, whatever year Mr. Mayhew mentioned. 
Could you give us your total sales of all products? 


_ Mr. Stverwoop: I could give you that, Mr. Homuth, I think. 
__ Mr. Homuru: Perhaps that would clear the matter up. 


_ The Acting Cuairman: I do not think it is important except that, as I say, 
I do not think it is very much help to us. 


_ Mr. Strverwoop: Our sales for 1939 were $6,710,000, and in 1940, our sales 
were $6,778,000. The figures are very close. 


Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Silverwood; I should like you to turn to your state- 
ment 6, page 1, exhibit 71. 

Mr. Winters: Before you do that, I wonder if you could give us your total 
expenses for 1947, if you have not done so? 
Mr. Strverwoop: No, I have not. 

Mr. Wrixters: The total indirect expenses corresponding with this figure 
of $135,811? 
§ Mr. Sitverwoop: Our total indirect expenses—I could give you that for the 
eleven months ending February 28, 1948. 
| _ Mr. Winters: You give a figure which would correspond to the $135,811? 
| _Mr. Sitverwoop: If I understand your question correctly, I think that is 
on statement 4. You mean a comparison between $170,000? 
| Mr. Winters: No, as I understand it, that figure implies your total indirect 
expense in the handling of butter? 
gi Mr. Strverwoop: Yes. 
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Mr. Winters: What is the total indirect expense on the entire operation? 
Mr. Sruverwoon: I have it for the eleven months ending February 28. 
Mr. Wryters: Is it for the same period as this other figure? 
Mr. Sriverwoon: It is for the same period as the $170,992. 
Mr. Winters: I see, that would be all right. E 
Mr. Sitverwoop: The total figure is $1,252,983, in the case of Silverwood 
Dairies Limited and $52,091 in the case of Silverwood Lindsay Creamery. 2 
Mr. Winters: So, the two would have to be totalled? | 
Mr. Stzverwoop: We have to take 9-58 per cent of the first figure and 29-22 
per cent of the second figure to get the total of $170,992. = 
Mr. Winters: May I make a correction there? You asked me if I could 
eive it for the period ending March 31, 1947. Asa matter of fact, those figures. 
I have just given are for the twelve month period ending March 31, 1947. For 
the comparable amount for butter, the figure is $135,811. | 
Mr. Moner: So, the figures you have just given to Mr. Winters were for 
the twelve months ending March 31, 1947? ba 
Mr. Strverwoop: And relate to the $135,811 of indirect expenses in 1947. — 
Mr. Moner: You would not have the figures for the current fiscal year? | 


Mr. SttvErwoop: No, I do not think so. | 
Mr. Monet: That information would complete the question asked by Mr. 
Winters. e 
Mr. Sttverwoop: I have the figures here for Silverwood Dairy Limited for 
that period, but not for Lindsay. The figure for Silverwood Dairy for the eleven 
months is $1,372,377. I am sorry I have not got the figure for Lindsay. | 
Mr. Moner: The Lindsay figure would be a very small one? ‘@ 
Mr. Stiverwoop: Yes, Lindsay is quite small compared to that. The figure 
for Lindsay is $68,454. e 
Mr. Winters: I wonder if you could say, in terms of total plant space, | 
whether your butter operation occupies somewhere around 10 per cent of the 
total plant set-up? | 
Mr. Su.verwoov: I would only be guessing at that. I imagine it does, but 
it would only be a guess. I could not really say. | 
Mr. Winters: In terms of physical plant, this overhead would be roughly 
in the same ratio ? | 
Mr. Sitverwoon: I think, roughly, it would be, yes. | 
Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Silverwood, I should like you to deal with statement 
No. 6 of exhibit 71, pages 1 and 2. ‘ 
Mr. Sitverwoop: I might say— | 
Mr. Moner: Pardon me? a 
Mr. Sttverwoop: I was going to say we prepared this statement No. 6 on our) 
own initiative because we thought it would give the committee the type of infor- | 
mation they were attempting to get. It probably requires a little explanation. 
Mr. Moner: I am going to question you about it, and I believe we will, 
arrive at the same conclusion. I was going to point out to the members of the| 
committee that in order to see the entire picture of your company’s butter) 
dealings we would have to deal with this statement No. 6 which has been prepared, 
as Mr. Silverwood says, without a request being made. For this, I thank you.) 
Under the headings B, C, D, you are dealing with the creamery department? 
Mr. Stuverwoop: Yes, all production. 2 
Mr. Monet: And E, F and G, you are dealing with current butter? 
Mr. SirvErwoop: Yes. 
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_ Mr. Moner: Would you tell the members of the committee what you mean 
by the phrase, “current butter.” 
____-Mr. Stiverwoop: The current butter account or the current trading account 
4s the account to which all our make is charged plus all our purchases. In other 
words, we transfer the butter made from our creameries into our current butter 
account and that transfer is made on the basis of the Toronto solids market less 
three-quarters of a cent. We use that formula on the day of the transfer from 
the creamery to the current account. We do not hold butter in the creameries 
at all. We transfer it immediately it is made to the current account at the 
Toronto solids market for that day less three-quarters of a cent. 

Mr. Monet: It is a sale; it is to be considered as a sale from your creamery 
_ department? 

Mr. Sirverwoop: It is an internal sale, if you like. 

Mr. Moner: But it is a sale? 
Mr. Sitverwoop: It is an internal sale; that is right. 

Mr. Prnarp: What is the 3 of a cent? 

__Mr. Stiverwoon: The theory of the ¢ of a cent is that it covers 4+ of a cent 
for brokerage and 3 a cent for delivery. Actually it is an arbitrary figure we use 
just for our own internal accounting, if you understand. 
___ Mr. Jounsron: You would not have a brokerage fee if you were transferring 
it from one of your creameries? 
_____-Mr. Stiverwoop: That is quite right. It is an arbitrary figure we use for 
the sake of our internal accounting. 

Mr. Jounston: Do you add that up to the expense of the butter? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: No. 

Mr. Prvarp: Is that practice followed generally? 


__ Mr. Sitverwoop: We are actually decreasing the profit of the creamery 
department to the extent of 3 of a cent by doing that, but it is all an internal 
‘matter, anyway. We show 2 of a cent less than Toronto solids as a credit to 
the creamery department, and the current butter account has the benefit to that 
extent. Do you understand? 


_ -Mr. Prnarp: What is the purpose of that? 


7 Mr, Sitverwoop: It puts the creamery department to some extent on the 
_ same basis as if we were buying that butter from outside. 


| _ Mr. Homutu: It is all an internal matter? 
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E Mr. Stiverwoon: It is all internal. 
ke: Mr. Homutu: It does not mean anything in regard to the price of the 
commodity? 

Mr. Strverwoop: It has no bearing at all. 

Mr. Homurn: It is simply a matter of one department or another showing 
a profit or a loss in its operation? 

Mr. Stiverwoop: That is quite right. 


Mr. Moner: But the current butter account represents butter coming from 


| x Mr. Strverwoop: It is also butter purchased from outside at cost. 
| Mr. Moyer: At cost? 

__ Mr. Stverwoon: That is right. 

| . Moner: Then we have storage butter? 


r. Stuverwoop: Butter we store is transferred out of current account to 
orage also at the same price, that is, at the Toronto solids price less 3 of a cent 
1 the day of the transfer. If we decide to store butter it is transferred from our 
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current account to storage on the same basis. Likewise when storage butter 
comes out of storage it is transferred back into current account on that same 
basis once more, on the Toronto solids price less ¢ of a cent at the date it comes. 
out. We show in column J on page 1 a profit of 11-41 cents for the eleven 
months, which is the average profit for that period on the butter in storage. 4 

Mr. Monet: If you do not mind, we will come to that later. 

Mr. Homuru: I think it would be well if Mr. Silverwood would clear up 
one point which is not clear in my mind. He says that when they buy butter — 
and put it in storage they deduct } of a cent under the solids market? 5 

Mr. Strverwoop: No. 

Mr. Homutrs: You do not do that on purchased butter? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: No, that is right. 

Mr. Homutu: I understood you did. 

Mr. Monet: Not on purchased butter? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: No. 

Mr. Moner: On stored butter? 

Mr. Strverwoop: On our own butter. ; 
Mr. Monet: Would you explain the term “milk wagon butter” which we 
see on page 2 of statement 6. a 
Mr. Stuverwoop: Milk wagon butter is transferred from current account to 
milk wagons, likewise at a price based on the Toronto solids market. Of course, _ 
in the case of the milk wagon butter it is in the form of prints, and prints are — 
worth 2 cents more than solids, so it is transferred at a price based on the — 
Toronto solids market. Actually it is 14 cents above the Toronto solids price, 
the transfer price to milk wagon butter account. a 
Mr. Homurs: Do you sell any butter in other than pound prints? g 
Mr. Strverwoop: Not off the milk wagons. 


| 


to stores and restaurants. al 
Mr. Homutu: They cut their own? a 
Mr. Strverwoop: No, it is not in solids. Most of our butter is sold in prints 
in 56-pound boxes. We do sell some solids but a very very small amount. | 
Mr. Moner: In column N you have your total sales. Will that include all 
sales under storage butter and milk wagon butter? a 
Mr. Strverwoop: Yes, that is the total of all our sales. You will find that 
the total in column N is the total of column E plus column K. In other words, — 
it is the total of current butter sales plus milk wagon butter sales, and that is — 
the toal of our sales of butter. In other words, storage butter is eliminated. 
Mr. Monet: Goes back into current? 
Mr. Stuuverwoop: Goes back into current. a 
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Mr. Moner: And the creamery department goes into the— 4 
Mr. Stuverwoop: Inter-department transfers are wiped out that way. | 


Mr. Moner: I understand your butter from the creameries is transferred 


under your current butter account, and the storage butter is also transferred? 
Mr. Sitverwoop: That is quite right. f 
Mr. Monet: So that the total sales as listed under column N are made up | 
from the current butter sales under column E— = 


Mr. Strverwoop: Plus K. 4 
Mr. Monet: Plus K, which is milk wagon butter? 5 
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Mr. Sttverwoop: That is right. 
_ Mr. Monger: What do you mean by “trading profit”? 
f Mr. Sinverwoop: What column? 
Mr. Monger: Column O, “total butter trading profit.” 

Mr. Sttverwoop: Column O refers to what we would call gross profit, in 
Ther words, profit before indirect expenses. 
_ Mr. Monger: You have already given answers to questions on indirect 
expenses. 
_ Mr. Sttverwoop: It is the gross profit after deducting the expense of 
purchasing and production and selling as shown on statements 5 and 4. You will 
find, as a matter of fact, in column P on statement 6, that the 5-17 cents gross 
profit for the eleven months—at the bottom of column P—is broken up by 
months on page 2 of statement 5 in column M. 


Mr. Moner: For the moment we will remain on page 2 of statement 6, if 
you do not mind. I should like to point out that in column O the total of the 
trading profit for the years 1939 to 1947, both inclusive, was $746,499? 


Mr. Strverwoop: Right. 
_ Mr. Moner: That was for total sales for the same period of years of 
47, 610,518 pounds. 
__ Mr. Sitverwoop: That is correct. 


_ Mr. Moner: And that would be an average, as shown under table P, of 
1-57? 


Mr. Stiverwoop: Just over 14 cents per pound. 


Mr. Monet: If you look at the eleven months for your current fiscal year 
ended February 28, 1948, your trading profit amounted to $334,494? 


» Mr. recon: Right. 

Mr. Moner: Under column O. 

Mr. Sttverwoop: Yes. 

_ Mr. Monet: That would be on 6,470,198 pounds, or an average of 5-17? 
_ Mr. Strverwoop: That is correct. 


_ Mr. Moner: So your net profit for the current fiscal year on the amount 
just mentioned would be 2:53 per pound? 
__ Mr. Stnverwoop: That is correct. 
P Mr. Moner: If you compare that with all the previous years from 1939 to 
1947 I am right in saying that in all previous years you had a loss? 
| Mr. SILVERWOoD: Yes, each year was a loss. 
~ Mr. Monet: So that ioe this present year on your total operations you made 
d etal profit, would you call it? 
__ Mr. Stiverwoop: It was certainly substantial for us, wasn’t it? 
3 Mr. Monet: Would you call it an abnormal profit? 
__ Mr. Strverwoop: Yes, it was an abnormal profit. 
| “as Monet: From 1939 up to this present fiscal year you had losses every 
year! 
| E Mr. Sitverwoop: That is right; it was an abnormal profit. 
Mr. Monet: I should like the members of the committee to consider with 
vou and myself the profit operation on each department as shown in columns B, C 
| D on page 1 of statement No. 6. Your creamery department shows a profit 
f 3. 17 for the present year? 
I | Mr. Sitverwoop: That is correct. 
. . Monet: And the current butter a profit of 1-13? 
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Mr. Strverwoop: Yes. . 
Mr. Lesace: I do not know if the witness has explained what the creamery 
department does. Is it the manufacture of butter? 
Mr. Stiverwoop: It is the manufacture of butter. 
Mr. LesAce: On manufacturing butter you made 3°17 cents? 
Mr. Stuverwoop: That is right, on the basis of the transfer prices we men-— 
tioned a few minutes ago. : 
Mr. Monet: Of 3 of a cent? 
Mr. SILVERWOOD: Wes: ; 
Mr. Monzr: But even without the # of a cent there would still be quite a 
substantial profit on your creameries? 
Mr. Stuverwoop: That is right. . 
Mr. Moner: I see on your creamery department for all the previous years 
you also made a profit? B | 
Mr. Stuverwoop: That is right. Of course, you realize we are talking now of 
gross profits. o 
Mr. Monet: Absolutely. 
Mr. Stuverwoop: Not net. - 3 
Mr. Monet: Because on page 2 of statement 6 you show the expenses against — 
these profits? | 
Mr. SitveRwoop: Yes. a 
Mr. Monet: We are talking of gross profits as you have listed them there? = 
_ Mr. Stiverwoop: Yes. I might explain again—possibly it may not be clear — 
io members of the committee—that column O shows the profit on the total sales. 
In other words, ‘the $334,494 on page 2, column O, is the total of column D, the | 
profit on the creamery, column G, the profit on the current, plus column J, | 
profit on the storage, plus column M, the profit on the milk wagon butter. In 
other words, it is the total of all those four columns. q| 
Mr. Moyer: That 5-17 that is under column P? | 


| 
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Mr. Stuverwoop: That is right. We have left the profit in those four | 
departments to show it by departments. 4 
Mr. Lesace: For instance, you have total production of four million odd _ 
pounds in the first column, column B? i. 


Mr. Stuverwoop: Yes. He 
Mr. Lesacu: Is a part of that four million odd pounds included under | 
column H? 


Mr. Stiverwoop: In column H—yes, part of the make would be. ; 
Mr. Lusace: So it is possible on a certain number of pounds out of those 
four million pounds you made a profit of 3 cents? a 
Mr. Strverwoop: Quite right. 7 
Mr. Lesacr: Out of the creamery, and over that a profit of 11 cents? . 
Mr. Sttverwoop: That is quite right. 4 
Mr. Lesacr: So there would be on a part of this four million odd pounds | 
profit of over 14 cents. If you do not want me to call it a profit I will say a 
gross margin. rat 
Mr. Sitverwoop: That is quite right. 
Mr. Moner: I was just coming to that in the very next question. 
Mr. Legace: I wanted to understand that it was the same butter. 
Mr. Stiverwoop: Some of it is the same. 
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Mr. Prinarp: Would you tell us what happens to the 3 of a cent? Is it 
taken care of? 


__-Mr. Sttverwoop: It is just internal. 
Mr. Pinarp: Is it taken care of in the profit mentioned in the last column? 


_-_ Mr. Sttverwoop: I do not know whether or not I can make that clear. If we 
take the } of a cent off our transfer price from creamery to current, or say from 

current to storage it simply means that there is that much more profit. in current 
and that much less in creamery. It is entirely an internal matter. 


Mr. Prnarp: It is applied to one or to the other? 
Mr, Sinverwoop: That is right, but it is internal. It washes itself up. 


The Actinc Cyaan: I should like to know if the witness can tell us 
what is the average mark-up or spread you try to obtain from the time you get 
your milk until you get it into butter and the butter distributed? 


Mr. Sttverwoop: Well, the mark-up we will say on print butter is—you 
‘sell your butter, Mr. Mayhew, on the basis of market price, whatever it happens 
to be, the private market..The only difference is that you get 2 cents more for 
prints because of the cost of printing. 


The Acting Cuairman: I want to ask you now about your profits, what you 
make— 
Mr. Strverwoop: You mean, the spread between the price of fat and the 
price we get for butter; is that what you are referring to? 


The Actine CuairMan: Take milk as the raw material and let us know 
what your cost is for producing butter. 


Mr. Suiverwoop: I think I can answer that question. As a matter of fact, 
that question is answered in statement No. 4, on page 1. If you would like to 
make one or two little notations on the page I think it will help to explain it. 
Just take now these last eleven months, just to avoid confusion. Column E, 
gives you—you will see the figure of $3,122,847. If you divide that $3,122,847, 
by the number of prints sold it gives you 48-26 cents per pound. I would like 
you just to make a little notation of that on your sheet. The cost of that fat is 
48-26 cents for the eleven months. 


Mr. Lesage: That is per pound of butter? 

: Mr. Sitverwoop: 48-26 cents per pound of butter. 

Mr. Lesace: Per pound of butter? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: That is right. The purchasing expense, column F, is 1-15 
cents per pound of butter. The production expense is 3-27 cents. On the next 
Page, the selling expense, column J, is -93. Now, you want to get the com- 
plete picture. By adding purchasing expense, production expense, selling expense 
and indirect expense of 2-64 cents, it means that we would have to have a 
mark-up of 7-99 cents, practically 8 cents, between the cost of the fat and the 
Selling price of the butter to break even. 

Mr. Jounsron: What would you consider a good profit? What mark-up 
would there have to be in order for you to make a reasonable profit? 

_, Mr. Sttverwoop: It all depends on what you consider a reasonable profit. 
If you consider a reasonable profit we will say 1 cent a pound you would have 
to have a mark-up there of 9 cents between the cost of fat and the selling 
‘price of butter. 

. Mr. Jounston: Would you consider 1 cent to be sufficient? 

Fe Mr. Strverwoop: Well, of course, 1 cent profit would be considerably better 
nan what we have been accustomed to in the past 9 years. 

__ The Acting Cuarrman: Do you not set an objective on the cost? 
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Mr. Sriverwoop: In the butter business you cannot actually do that, Mr. 
Mayhew, because you are working entirely on a market which is beyond your 
control. I mean, you are working on the butter market as you find it and you 
cannot set your price to meet your cost. You don’t attempt to. ’ 

The Acting CHarRMAN: What about all these people who are in the butter: 
business; they seem to have large holdings; are they all taking a loss? What. 
sets the price? 

Mr. Sttverwoon: I think the answer to that is that the demand for butter _ 
is what actually sets that market. Supposing you wanted to go out and buy — 
butter, and supposing you wanted to buy some butter and you got in touch © 
with a broker and he had some butter for sale at a certain price, let us say — 
50 cents. You might think, using your own judgment on conditions generally, — 

that that was too much, that the butter was not worth 50 cents; you would not 
buy it then, do you'see. On the other hand, if you thought there was a strong — 
market and you would have to pay more for it later on then, of course, you — 
would buy the butter at 50 cents. The point I am trying to make is this, that — 
‘t is the demand for butter which sets the price, and the stronger the demand the. 
higher the price is going to be. 2 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Is there some speculator in there? Pg 

Mr. Sitverwoop: No, I do not think so, necessarily. As a matter of fact i 
think the trade absorbs such a large percentage that a butter speculator has no 
particular effect on the market. That would be my own personal opinion. = 

Mr. MacInnis: Well, with the exception of 1947 I think all the butter people 
that have come before us have shown a loss. Now who is making the profit in- 
the butter business or is everyone showing a loss. : ‘fg 

Mr. Stiverwoon: I would not say that everyone 1s showing a loss. Fy] 

Mr. MacInnis: Everyone who has been here so far has said so. Now if those _ 
people are showing a loss who is it that is making a profit? i : 

Mr. Sitverwoop: Well, of course, the storekeeper that buys the butter at a 
certain price and sells it on a certain margin of profit may be making money. ~ ; 

Mr. Winters: You say the price is set by supply and demand? al 

Mr. Stuverwoop: I think so. | 

Mr. Winters: Now you are experiencing those conditions yourself. You are- 
in the butter business, but you say that you do not set the price and that you | 
follow the market. At what point is the price set? 4 

Mr. Merritt: Surely, Mr. Silverwood, it is the cumulative effect of all the 
purchasers in a market and all the sellers in a market that fixes the price ab any 
one time? a 

Mr. Suiverwoon: I think that is exactly right, Colonel Merritt. It is not any 
one firm dealing with a fraction of a per cent of the total butter in Canada that 
has an influence sufficient to effect the market one way or another. a 

Mr. Winters: Well who assembles the market to a point where there is an 
effect? Is it the broker? | 

Mr. Sitverwoop: The broker simply is the medium of bringing buyer and | 
seller together. The broker performs a useful function. _ | 

Mr. Winters: Is that not the central point where the price would tend to be 


set—the commodity exchange or the brokerage level? ‘oll 
a 


Mr. Sttverwoop: Well, I do not know. Do you not think the man who has) 
the butter to sell is the primary one who sets the price? The broker gets in touch 
with the producer and asks “have you got some butter for sale?” The answer 18 
usually “yes, we have a car, or two cars’, “Well what is the price?” The ol 
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ucer names a price and if he names a price that is higher than the market he will 
robably be told by the broker ‘‘all right, we will see what we can do”. The 
chances are, however, that the producer will not sell the butter. 

Mr. Wien Tou used the expression “higher than the market”. Who sets 
the market? 

Mr. Sttverwoop: If you set a price on your butter that is higher than the 
price which the majority of those in the industry think is the correct price for 
butter, you are setting a price higher than the market. 

Mr. Lesace: The market is the figure at which the majority are ready to sell 
their butter. 

Mr. Sitverwoop: What is that? 

_ Mr. Lesacn: The market price is the price at which the majority are ready 
to sell their butter? ; 

Mr. StrvErwoop: That is right. 

Mr. Jounston: Would the market price not be affected by certain concerns 
withholding their butter for sale? We had one concern, the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Association who told us they withheld their butter awaiting a rise 
in price. Canada Packers also did the same thing. Now would not those con- 
cerns exert an influence on the market by reducing the available supply and 
increasing the demand? They would be increasing the price? 

The chairman, Hon. Paul Martin, resumed the chair. 

Mr. Sitverwoop: I do not think I would like to comment on that remark 
other than to say that when I read the evidence of Mr. Turnbull it seemed to 
me it was a very small amount of butter that they were holding back as com- 
pared to the total amount available at the time. 

Mr. Lesace: Everyone says that his firm is withholding only a small amount, 
but when everyone says it, and when everyone withholds to get a better price, 
it “3 an effect? 

_ Mr. Strverwoop: Well, if they did it together— 

Mr. Jounstron: They are doing fairly well. 
Mr. Stuverwoop: I do not agree with that. 
_ Mr. Lesace: I do not say there was a combine but it just happened? 
Mr. Sttverwoop: I would not agree with that. 
Mr. Monet: Is it not a fact that last fall everybody made a substantial 
and abnormal profit on stored butter? 
_ Mr. Stverwoop: I do not think that anyone would deny that. 
3 Mr. Jounston: They held the butter for that very purpose. 
_ Mr. Sirverwoop: No, they did not necessarily hold it for that purpose. They 
reld it to take care of their trade. In the case of firms such as ours, there are 
sustomers in every city in which we operate who are looking to us for the 
‘upply of butter the year round. If we want to have butter in the wintertime 
we must store it in the summertime and there is no argument there. 
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__ Mr. Moner: Did they not take care of their trade in the previous years? 
| Mr. Strverwoon: Yes, for stored butter. We store butter every year. 
Mr. Monet: Apparently they all lost money in the previous years. 
__ Mr. Strverwoop: That may be so. 
) Mr. ao How does it happen they made such a substantial profit 
, year 
; : Sttverwoop: On a rising market they could not very well lose money. 
Mr. Moner: Why did it rise more than the previous years? 

_ Mr. Stiverwoop: It was uncontrolled last year. 
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Mr. Merritt: Is it not a fact that last year there were 5,000,000 poun 
imported and this year none was imported; last year, butter was ‘under rationing 
and this year butter is not under rationing, is that not correct? 

Mr. Strverwoop: That is all true. 

Mr. Merrrrr: Does that not mean that, without rationing, there would be 
a greater demand for a fixed supply? i 

Mr. Sitverwoop: Well, without rationing there is undoubtedly a greater 
demand. The figures show that. Even at the present time, of course, it is not 
as great as it was prior to rationing. 

Mr. MacInnis: If you take 1939, which was a normal year before rationing 
you will find it is the year-of the company’s greatest loss. 

Mr. Irvine: I think this is a losing business. 

Mr. Monet: Would it be correct to say this is a losing business except on 
stored butter? | 

Mr. Sttverwoop: Well, I do not know that I would go that far. 

The CuarrMan: It is difficult to follow when so many people are talking 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Silverwood, would you answer that question? Is the aN 
business a losing business? From what you and other witnesses have said 
would appear the butter business is a losing business except for stored butter in 
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the year 1947? : 
Mr. Sitverwoop: I can only say it has been a losing business for us. I am 
speaking for our company. y 


Mr. Monzt: It has been an abnormally profitable business for stored butter 
during this last fall? f 
Mr. Sitverwoop: Very unusual. 
Mr. Monet: For you. . | 
Mr. SttveRwoop: I am just talking for myself. - 
Mr. Lesace: Before we leave that statement 4, column F, what is included 
in that purchasing expense? Is it the cost of hauling the milk? | 
Mr. Sttverwoop: The purchasing expense is the cost of picking up the fat 
at the farm and delivering it to the creamery. 
Mr. Lesace: And the average for that is 1-15? 
Mr. Stuverwoop: Practically 1 cent. 1-15 cents. 
Mr. Lusace: I am making a comparison with the statement of the Saale 
atchewan Co-operative and I find their cost is 1-2. It is about the same. a : 
Mr. Sitverwoop: We are pretty close there. | 
Mr. Lesace: Yes. Your production expense is 3-27? a 
Mr. Srtverwoop: Yes. 
Mr. Lesace: That is the cost of manufacture? ‘ 
Mr. StrveRwoop: That is the cost of manufacturing, plant, wages, uniforms, 
light, heat, power and so on. | 
Mr. Lusace: Does it include the cost of supply? ; - 
Mr. Sinverwoop: Yes. .. 
Mr. Lesace: The Saskatchewan Co- -operative was 4:5. However, you have’ 
a selling expense they do not have. It is about the same. a 
Mr. Sttverwoop: They might include factors in there which we included 11 
indirect expenses. For instance, depreciation is one such item. Our depreciation 
: included in our indirect expenses and I do not know how they compiled eo 
gures. 


rey | 
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Mr. Lesage: Their margin was 5-7 cents between the cost of the fat at the 
armers and their total cost. You said you needed a 9 cent margin, 8 or 9 cents? 


= _ Mr. Strverwoop: I said 8 cents including our indirect expenses, Mr. Lesage, 
ncluding everything. To break even, we would require 7-99 cents for that 
eleven months period. . 


\ 


The Cuatrman: Could you reach a convenient point in your questioning in 
order that we might adjourn until tomorrow as we wish to call an executive 
session tonight? 

i Mr. Lesacn: I have reached it when I say there is a difference of 2 cents 
between your cost and the Co-operative’s cost. 


Mr. Merritt: I should like to refer to page 2 of statement 4, column P. 
Am I to understand from that column that over the last ten years, including 
the large profit of this recent year, your company has lost about $500,000 on 
its sales of butter? 

Mr. Strverwoop: That is right. 


Mr. Winters: Just before we go into executive session I should like to ask 
one question relative to the point I raised yesterday about the alleged misuse 
of butter in Halifax. My question is has an investigation been conducted? 


» 


_ The CHarrman: Yes. We are going to deal with that in a few moments. 
e Mr. Winters: An investigation has been conducted? 
_ The Cuarrman: Yes. 


_ Mr. Wrnrers: Can you say before you go into executive session whether 
the findings bear out the allegations? 


_ The Cuairman: Counsel will advise that an investigation has been made, 
yut in order to be effective you do not want to disclose your hand, do you? 
_ Mr. Winters: I do not think that would disclose anybody’s hand. What 
statement can counsel make now? 


Mr. Monet: An investigation has been carried on, and we have results. We 
lave some very valuable information which I have here, and which is ready to be 
siven to the members of the committee. I am at the disposal of the members of 
he committee as to whether you want it to be given now or in a few minutes. 
~ am entirely in your hands. I think what I have is very valuable information. 


_ Mr. Jounsron: I think it should be given to the committee first and then 
t should be decided whether or not it should be made public. 


_ The Cuarrman: It will be clearly understood it will be made public, but 
‘he committee will have to decide the appropriate time in order not to defeat 
ts purpose. 
Be: Mr. Monet: I am able to state I believe it is very valuable information. 
| Mr. Lesace: Could it not be made public? Would there be any objection 
0 the information being made public? 
; ey Mr. Monet: That is’entirely up to the members of the committee. 

_ Mr. Lesage: We do not know what the information is. 


_ The Cuamrman: We are in your hands Mr. Monet. It is desirable to give 
'§ much information to the public as possible, and as quickly as possible— 
Mr. Monet: Well, Mr. Chairman— 

The CHamMANn: Just a minute—sometimes you achieve your purpose better 
nd give the public more by doing it at the right time. We are in your hands, 
r. Monet. 

_ Mr. MacInnis: I think the point is that if the investigation has been com- 
Zeted and there is nothing further to be brought out it appears to me there is no 


asics in, aes oe ae Sane but 
there may be a reason for holding back. — fit 
ot divulge the information we have until we complete 
~The CHAIRMAN: Counsel says . he would prefer to wait at this stage. 1 
now have an executive session of the committee. _ es ic 
Mr. Winters: When will we have a statement? — 
The CHAIRMAN: We will have an executive session right now. 


~The committee adjourned to meet again on ee April 8, 1948, 
ee o'clock Be a ; 
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ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the Howse; 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THurspay, April 8, 1948. 


__ The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
Mr. Martin, presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, 
Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


eMr EH. G. Silverwood, President, Mr. J. H. Duplan, Executive Vice- 
eresident, and Mr. J. H. Gillies, Vice-President and Treasurer, Silverwood 


Dairies, Limited, London, Ontario, were recalled and Messrs. Silverwood and 
Juplan further examined. 


Irvine, Johnston, 


_ Mr. Duplan also read a statement in his capacity as President of The 
National Dairy Council of Canada. 


During the examination of Mr. Duplan, Mr. Sinclair, M.P. (Vancouver) 
vas granted leave to ask questions. 


At 1.00 p.m. witnesses discharged and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 
im. this day. 


4 


=e 


Bs AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 
residing. 
_ Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, 
esage, Martin, Mayhew, Pinard,’ Winters, Thatcher. 

4 


Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee in attendance. 


| Mr. Maurice Gauthier and Mr. Paul Pelchat of Pelchat & Gauthier, 
?wellers, and Mr. David Bernier, butter-man, Jersey Brand Products, all of 


lontreal, appeared accompanied by Counsel, Mr. Jean Drapeau, Montreal, who 
ade a brief statement. 


Mr. Gauthier was called, sworn and examined, 
_ Witness discharged. 


, 
/ Mr. Pelchat was called, sworn and examined. 
| av itness discharged. 


| Mr. Bernier was called, sworn and examined. 
_ Witness retired. 


\OTE:—The English translation of the evidence given in French by Messrs. 
jer, Pelchat and Bernier appears in appendix to this day’s proceedings. 
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Mr. Winters referred to reports from Halifax, N.S., to the effect that inferio 
butter had been put on the market at the first-grade price. He moved: | 


508, That in the light of the circumstances, in the public interest. and withir 
pa Mary ee the terms of the Committee’s reference, responsible officers from the hea 
5 office of Canada Packers Limited and a responsible official from their loca 
- (Halifax) office be subpoenaed to appear before this Committee at th 
earliest possible date. . “4 
Motion carried on division. : q 
The Committee adjourned at 6.15 p.m. until Friday, April 9, at 11.00 a. 1 
R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. — 
ic a 
ie ae: 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
APRIL 8, 1948. 


a The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The Cuartrman: The meeting will come to order. 

___ As pre-arranged and indicated the other day, this afternoon at 4.00 p.m. we 
will start investigating the Montreal situation which has been brought to our 
attention; that is the supplying of butter as an inducement to sales of other 
commodities, notably jewelry. Now Mr. Winters has something to say. 


- Mr. Wrivters: I would like to follow on from the point which we reached last 
evening with respect to the situation in Halifax where it is alleged that retailers 
have sold third grade butter at first grade butter prices. You will recall that on 
Tuesday I asked that an investigation be conducted and I would like counsel to 


say now whether action has been taken to investigate? 
The CuHarrman: Mr. Monet, would you reply please? 


Mr. Moyer: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Spence is here this morning. He and I 
worked together on this matter right up until last night and I have also been in 
touch with him this morning. I would rather that Mr. Spence report to you now. 


_ Mr. W. F. Spencn, Enforcement Administrator, Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board: An investigation by investigators of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in Halifax has been proceeding for the last week. Preliminary reports are in the 
hands of enforcement counsel and I have received a telephonic summary of those 
‘Teports. 


€ Mr. Winters: Can you say whether the reports indicate any illegal or even 
‘irregular practices on the part of the retailers? 


Mr. Spence: The reports show stich allegations are founded from what I 
have been able to determine as a result of this preliminary type of investigation. 
Thave not seen even one document myself but it would appear that there have 
been irregularities or infractions of the order. 


| Mr. Winters: Well, Mr. Chairman, the retailers in Halifax are operating at 
a disadvantage and under a stigma. Whether that stigma is real or otherwise 
Temains to be seen, but in view of the situation I would say that it is essential 
that the investigation be pressed forward as quickly as possible so that the non- 
offenders may be cleared and the offenders prosecuted where necessary. If there 
have been abuses within the scope of the terms of reference of this committee I 
will expect the offenders to be subpoenaed to attend before this commitee in the 
Same way as those involved in the Montreal situation. 


3 The Cuamman: Yes, well that will be done. It should be stated now that 
the full committee has considered the matter and no time is being lost in bring- 


i 


ing the investigations to an expeditious conclusion. 
\ 


Re Mr. Fieminc: Well, Mr. Chairman, in connection with the remarks made by 
Mr, Winters— 


- Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman— 
i ‘The CHarrman: Counsel is attending to the problem. 
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Mr. Mactnnis: I would like to ask Mr. Spence whether the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board investigation has reached a point where legal action against the 
oerson involved is contemplated? . 

Mr. Spence: I think in answer to that question I should explain the pro-— 
cedure. An investigation is made by the investigators in or working out of the 
appropriate office which in this case is Halifax. The reports of the investigators — 
are submitted to the enforcement counsel, that is the lawyer acting for the board 
in that region. In many cases counsel requires further information and when ~ 
he has a full report and is ready to take action he forwards the report to the 
enforcement administration in Ottawa. The investigation in Halifax has only 
proceeded to the point where the investigators have made reports which are being” 
scanned by the enforcement counsel who, at the mement, does not know whether 
he requires further information before sending the full report to Ottawa. , 


Mr. Wryters: Is the board able to name any of the persons involved at this 


‘ 
4 


stage? : 

. . . . . fe 
Mr. Spence: I do not think it is proper to name them until charges are issued - 
against them. : 


~The CHarrMAN: In any event no time is being lost? 
Mr. Spence: No. f 
Mr. Fiuemtinc: If there is evidence of offences against the law I would feel 
that bringing these people to Ottawa would not be the most expeditious way to 
handle the situation. Why not let the Wartime Prices and Trade Board go ahead 
with their investigations? I would say that it is not a wise thing to bring these 
people here to Ottawa. % 
The CuarrMAN: Well, Mr. Fleming, yesterday we discussed this whole matter 
+n executive session and you have not been told what transpired. 
Mr. Fuemine: No, but I am commenting on the point raised by Mr. Winters 
when he suggested that these people be brought here if the irregularities are 
discovered. e 
Mr. Wrvvers: I used the words “irregularities within the scope of the terms 
of this committee’. _ Bs 
Mr. Fieminc: It is a good way to slow down the investigation. ; 
The CuarMan: I think, Mr. Fleming, if you were aware of the decision 
reached by the committee you would not make that observation. 5 
Mr. Fueminc: Are you going to make that decision public, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHaiRMAN: We certainly are. 
- Are you ready Mr. Monet? 
Mr. Monet: Yes. 


Edward Gordon Silverwood, President, Silverwood Dairies Limited, 
recalled: i 


Jobn Harold Duplan, Executive Vice President, Silverwood Dairies 
Limited, recalled: ; 


John Harold Gillies, Vice President and Treasurer, Silverwood Dairies 
Limited, recalled: . 4 
Mr. Moner: Coming back to statement No. 6, page 1, exhibit 71, and 
column 8, Mr. Silverwood, you show there a profit of 11-41 cents per pound 
on storage butter for the eleven months ending February 28, 1948? Bs 
Mr. SiuveRwoop: Pardon me, I think you should be referring to column J: 
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___Mr. Moner: Yes, the last column on storage butter on statement No. 6, 
exhibit 71. You show there a profit of 11-41 cents. 

Mr. Strverwoop: That is correct. 
Mr. Moner: This average per pound would be on 1,137,556 pounds as shown 
in column H? 
Mr. Stnverwoop: That is correct. 

Mr. Monet: Do I understand you to say also, in your evidence given 
yesterday, Mr. Silverwood, that the average of 1-13 cents shown in column G 
under the heading ‘current butter’ must be added to the figure of 11-41 cents? 


Mr. Sttverwoop: Yes, that is correct. The figure would be 11-41 plus 1-13 
in the case of the storage butter. 


__ Mr. Moner: So that would make an average per pound of 12-54 cents or a 
total of 1,187,556 pounds? 
Mr. Sitverwoop: 12-54, that is correct. 
Mr. Moner: Now would this margin per pound of profit be a gross margin 
or a net margin? 
Mr. Sinverwoop: That is a gross margin 
__ Mr. Moner: It is a gross margin and what charges should be made against 
that margin? 
‘ Mr. Stverwoop: The charges of indirect expense. I might say that on 
Statement 5, page 2, we list a number of items that make up the indirect expense. 
Tam referring to the column just at the bottom of the page. 
e. “Mr. Moyer: Do you mean to say that all those indirect expenses would be 
charged against the storage butter? 
Mr. Sttverwoop: They would be charged against all the butter, Mr. Monet. 
Mr. Moner: Charged against your stored butter would you not have only 
the interest on the capital involved in your storage? We were told by another 
company that was the only charge which they made against that butter. Is 
there a difference in your firm? 
} Mr. Sinverwoop: Yes, we have arrived at a gross profit which is a gross 
trading profit before any of these indirect expenses are charged. We show our 
gross trading profit on our total sales in column P of statement 6, page 2, and 
the figure is 5-17 cents. 
Mr. Mover: That is for all the butter? 
Mr. Strverwoop: That is right. 
_Mr. Moyer: I am now talking only of storage butter and I would like you 
to tell the members of the committee what charges you make against the 
average gross profit per pound to which you have just referred? 
| Mr. Sitverwoop: Well we have spread our indirect expenses over our total 
butter, as I explained yesterday, on a unit basis and the same charge is applic- 
able to storage butter as is applied against butter which simply comes from the 
| current account. 
__ Mr. Moner: So the same charge is applicable to both your operations? 
Mr. Stiverwoop: To both operations, yes. 
Mr. Jounston: Mr. Silverwood, what about the butter that you bought and 
put in storage? Would your charge for overhead apply there as well? 
| Mr. Stiverwoop: In the same way. 
a Mr. Lesace: In the same proportion? 
Mr. Irvine: That is why there is a loss. 
Mr. Lusace:. Would you apply the charge in the same proportion? 


Mr. Sitverwoop: In the same proportion. 
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: Mr. Lesace: Whether you manufacture the butter, whether you buy it, 
or whether you store it your charge is the same? . 
Mr. Sizrverwoop: I tried to point out yesterday, Mr. Lesage, that our 
accounting system does not give that information. In other words, we do not 
spread our indirect expenses over all the products to arrive at a net profit ford 
each product. We have figured it out in this way more or less arbitrarily to try 
and give you the information you want and to give a net result that we think” 
is approximately correct. : 
Mr. Lesace: On what basis do you make your calculations? ; 
Mr. Sttverwoop: We make our calculations on a unit basis as I explained — 
yesterday. For instance, we take one pound of butter as one unit, one dozen ~ 
eggs as one unit, and so on. I went over that list yesterday. 4 
Mr. Jounsron: You have not got the total profit you made on storage butter 
which you bought? : 
Mr. Sitverwoop: Separately? 
Mr. JOHNSTON: Yes. 
Mr. SttveRwoop: No, we do not show that separately. é 
Mr. Jounsron: You did have a number of pounds of storage butter which 
you bought and put in storage. ¥ 
Mr. Sitverwoop: Yes, that is included. 
Mr. Jounston: But there is no statement to show the profit you made from 
the butter which you bought and then put into storage and that might have been 
a considerable amount or, of course, it may not have been so much? “2 

Mr. Sitverwoop: The butter we bought goes into storage and it is charged 
into storage at our cost. It is charged out of storage or credited out of storage at 
the current price, the market price at the time it goes out. Any profit we make is _ 
included in this profit of 11-41 cents per pound. That figure includes some of our_ 
own make that is in storage and some we purchased outside. In other words” 
all the butter in storage is included. 1 

Mr. Lesace: What was the unit basis for milk? 

Mr. Stpverwoop: Two quarts. 

Mr. Mayuew: Does your statement mean that you had 9-9 cents per pound 
net profit? Apparently you add the figures 11-41 and 1-13 which amounits to. 
12-54 cents gross? ) 

Mr. Sitverwoop: Yes. 

Mr. Mayuew: And then your indirect. expense is 2-64 which would leave. 
you a net of 9-9 cents? : m 

Mr. Sttverwoop: Yes, that would be approximately right, I think, on 
storage butter, Mr. Mayhew. = 
Mr. Monet: That would be a net profit on 1,137,556 pounds of storage 
butter? “4 
Mr. Sitverwoop: Yes, Mr. Monet. i 
Mr. Moner: Now at the end of February 1948 did you have any of this 


% 


oe 


‘ 
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storage butter left on hand? : 
Mr. SizveRwoop: At the end of February 1948 did you say? a 
Mr. Monet: Yes, at the end of this year, the present year. Hi 

Mr. Stiverwoop: Yes, I can give you that. a 

va 


Mr. Monet: I am only talking now of storage butter. 
Mr. Sttverwoop: On February 28, 1948, we had 145,323 pounds of storage’ 


butter. 4 
Mr. Irvine: February when? ? 
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Mr. Monet: February of 1948. 
Mr. Sitverwoop: That is right. 


Mr. Monet: Can you tell the members of the committee what this butter 
~ to which you have just referred cost your firm? — 

22 Mr. Sttverwoop: The average cost of that butter which was on hand on 
_ February 28 was 51-96 cents. 


Mr. Moner: Now have you sold some of this butter since the end of 
- February 1948? 


Mr. Sitverwoop: We have sold all of it. 
2 Mr. Monet: At what price? 
iii Mr. Sitverwoop: At the ceiling price or at.a 4 of a cent less. For some of 
_ the butter we did not receive 674 cents, we received 67 cents. 


Mr. Monet: For these 145,323 pounds which you still had on hand at the 
_ end of February 1948? 


Mr. SILVERWOop: That is right. 


ig Mr. Monet: And that butter cost you on an average 51-96 cents per pound? 
Be Mr. Sittverwoop: Yes, that is correct. 
# Mr. Moner: Now, the difference between those two figures would be the 


- gross margin? 

__-Mr. Stverwoop: The gross margin. 

Mr. Moyer: And against that gross margin what would be your charges? 
Mr. Sitverwoop: The indirect expense items. 

Mr. Moner: 2-59 cents? 

. SILVERWOOD: Yes, or whatever the figure is. 


x Mr. Moner: Would you tell the members of the committee what your net 
profit would be on those 145,323 pounds of butter? 
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= Mr. Sitverwoop: The net profit would be approximately 12-65 cents. 
* Mr. MacInnis: May I ask a question there? Does the 145,323 pounds 
include all the butter bought at 51-69 cents and sold at 67 or 674 cents? 


Mr. Sttverwoop: I am sorry, I do not think I quite understand that. What 
was the figure you quoted? 

~ Mr. MacInnis: You gave the amount of. butter you had at the end of 
_ February, 1948, as 145,323 pounds? 


Mr. Sitverwoop: That is correct. 

Mr. MacInnis: The average cost price of that was 51-96? 
_ _-Mr. Stiverwoop: Correct. 

z Mr. MacInnis: You sold it at a price of 67 or 674 cents? 
Mr. Strverwoop: Correct. 


a Mr. MacInnis: Now, was that the total amount of butter that was bought 
_ for the price indicated and sold at the price indicated? 


a 


_ Mr. Strverwoop: No, that was an average price of that butter remaining 
in storage at that date. 
¢ 


___ Mr. MacInnis: How much butter, then, was in storage at this price and 
Sold at the price mentioned? 


___ Mr. Stiverwoop: The butter goes into storage, as I explained, at the market 

price at the time it goes in, and to that is added the carrying charge, which 

includes storage and interest and so on; so that the average cost of the butter 

ing in originally gradually builds up a little during the season to the extent of 
ine carrying charges. Does that help? . 
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Mr, MacInnis: It does not help very much. What I should like to know 
is the amount of butter, in pounds, bought at the average price of 51-96 cents 
and sold at the average price of 67 or 674 cents? 

- Mr. Sttverwoop: I do not know. I may be a little dull this morning, but — 


I do not know what you are trying to get at. Would it help to— ~ : 
Mr. MacInnis: I wonder if I could get at it this way: you store butter at ; 

a certain season of the year? : 
2 


Mr. Sinverwoop: That is right. 

Mr. MacInnis: Then, when did you stop storing butter? 

Mr. Maynew: When did you stop taking it into storage? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes? 

Mr. Strverwoop: Early in October we started to take it out of storage, on 
the 15th of October, so prior to that we were probably putting it in—perhaps 
not to a large extent in October. . 

Mr. MacInnis: Perhaps now you could tell me how much butter you had — 
in storage in October? | 

Mr. Strverwoop: Yes, I could. I could tell you how much we had in © 
storage practically any time during the year. . 

Mr. MacInnis: Well, tell me the amount of storage butter you had at the 

end of October? . 
Mr. Stnverwoop: On the 1st of November we ‘had 1,089,466 pounds. 
Mr. MacInnis: Would that butter be bought at the average price of 51-96? — 
Mr. Sitverwoop: At that time, Mr. MacInnis, the average cost was 51-08 § 
cents. ; 
Mr. MacInnis: A little less? i 
Mr. Sitverwoop: A little less. 

Mr. MacInnis: Would all of it, or most of it, have been sold at 674 or | 
over that? 

et Sinverwoop: On the 1st of November the market was 58 cents, Toronto — 
solids. 

Mr. Jounston: How much did you sell at that price? 

Mr. Strverwoop: I do not believe I could answer that question very readily. 
We were taking it out of storage continually from the 15th of October in order — 
to meet our sales requirements and it was sold at the prevailing market at the - 
time we took it out. I could not tell you how much we sold at 58 cents. 

Mr. MacInnis: One other question and then I am finished. What was — 
the top price at which the storage butter was sold? 

Mr. Stuverwoop: The top price was 694 cents on the Toronto solids market, — 
to the best of my knowledge, Mr. MacInnis, which was in the month of January, 
1948, just prior to the control. It dropped slightly to 674 after that. 

Mr. Mayuew: Do you aim at making a profit on your cold storage opera- — 
tion? In other words, would there be, in addition to the profit you have here — 
from the merchandise, a profit on the cold storage operation? : 

Mr. Winters: What was the question, Mr. Chairman? . 

Mr. Mayuew: Do you plan on making a profit on the storage of butter — 
as well as the sale of butter? In other words, when he puts butter into cold 
storage he puts it in at a certain price. Then, he transfers it at another price — 
and does that price include a profit on the cold storage operation? 

Mr. Strverwoop: No, there would not be because we simply charge, on our 
own butter, the actual cost of storing. We do not show a profit from storage 
on the butter we store ourselves. If we were storing butter for an outside — 
ae ue would charge the regular storage charge and there would be a profit 
on that. 
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. Mr. Monet: You do not charge your own butter an amount to show a profit 
on storage operation? 
3 Mr. Sttverwoop: Just the actual cost. 

Mr. Monet: And that is included in the indirect expenses? 

Mr. Sttverwoop: Yes. 

The CHarrman: We have three other witnesses here and we hope to hear 

them today. 

Mr. Monet: Just to follow Mr. MacInnis’ line of questioning for a moment, 
I understand the average margin of profit on your stored butter was the 11-41 
cents mentioned in your statement? 

Mr. Sitverwoop: That is correct. 
Mr. Winters: That includes all profit along the line? 


Mr. Sttverwoop: No, it does not, Mr. Winters. That 11:41 is the profit, 
_ the difference between the price charged into storage and out of storage. 


Mr. Winters: That is what I thought it was. 


Mr. Moner: And to this ‘you have to add the 1-13 cents in column G-on 
current butter? 
Mr. Stiverwoop: Yes. 
Mr. Moner: Have you any butter on hand at the present time? 
a Mr. Sitnverwoop: I have that figure here. On April 1 we had on hand 
73,954 pounds of butter. I might just point out that that is not storage, that is 
total butter. We do not have anything in storage, that is the total butter on 
hand in the current account. This represents approximately two days’ sales on 
our normal sales of 600,000 pounds a month. 
Mr. Moner: You mean you had a supply equal to two days’ sales? 
| Mr. Strverwoop: We had approximately a two days’ supply of butter on 
hand the 1st of April, that is 73,000 and we are selling approximately 35,000 
pounds of butter a day. 
Mr. Monger: So, if you satisfied your ordinary customers, you had about 
a two days’ margin? 
Mr. Strverwoop: That is it. 
Mr. Moner: That was on April 1? 
Mr. Strverwoop: April 1. 
Mr. Fiemine: Does that mean the two days’ supply has gone now? 
___ Mr. Strverwoop: We are making butter every day, Mr. Fleming. We will 
probably, in the month of April, make approximately 300,000 pounds of butter. 
We will certainly be short of butter in April because our normal sales require- 
_ments are about 650,000 pounds a month. 
| Mr. Moner: That means you would be able to supply your customers with 
about 50 per cent of their regular demand? 
Mr. Sinverwoop: Yes, approximately, if the make keeps up fairly: well. 
Mr. Monet: Everything being normal, you will be able to supply your 
customers with about 50 per cent of their requirements? 
Mr. Strverwoop: Yes. 
Mr. Fiemrnc: Until the first of May? 
Mr. Stverwoop: Yes. 
Mr. Fremine: Just when do you expect your current production— 
Mr. Moner: When do you expect a more normal situation? 
Mr. Sttverwoop: About the first of May, I think, production will catch up. 
Mr. Monet: Will catch up to the demand? 
Mr. Strverwoop: I think about May 1, it would. 
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The Cuatrman: Perhaps a little before that? 
Mr. Strverwoop: The only reason I would question that is because every- 
body is out now. There are no stocks on hand at all, Mr. Martin. 
Mr. Monet: I understand that at the present time you are supplying your 
customers at a rate of about 50 per cent of their demand. How do you proceed 
to do that? t 
Mr. Stverwoop: Just recently, we have not been giving our customers that F 
much. I would say they have been getting nearer 25 per cent of their demand. 4 


For probably about six weeks they have been getting 50 per cent of their — 
demand, but quite recently they have been getting less than that. Ff 
: Mr. Monger: This would allow you, I presume, to keep on selling as long as é 
possible until the normal situation returns? = 
Mr. Sitverwoon: That is right. é 
Mr. MacInnis: You ration your customers? ‘ 
Mr. Sttverwoop: Yes, we have our dealers on a quota. They are just 
vetting a percentage of their normal requirements. i 
Mr. Moner: You sell butter to retail stores? $ 
Mr. StuvERwoop: We sell most of our butter to retail stores. When I speak 


of selling to the trade, we are selling most of our butter, about 68 per cent, — 
to the stores. § 
Mr. Monger: You also sell direct to consumers? 2 
Mr. Sunverwoop: We sell direct to consumers from our milk wagons. 28 per w 
cent of our total sales in the eleven months to date, have been from the milk — 
wagon direct to the consumers. re 
Mr. Monet: Since the shortage developed within the last few weeks, have | 
you applied the same policy to the stores and to the consumers, or have you ¥ 
given more to the retail stores or more to the consumers? 5 
Mr. Stuverwoop: I think the tendency is to favour the milk customer — 
slightly, but we do not attempt to take on new business. We are attempting to — 
supply, as best we can, our regular milk customers. We cannot begin to take on — 
any additional customers. ¢ 
Mr. Moner: With regard to this policy you have been following lately, do | 
you supply the same proportion of butter, if I may express it that way, to the 
retail stores as to the consumers, or do you sell more to the retail stores than — 
to the consumers? “5 
Mr. Sutverwoon: I think to be absolutely honest about it the consumer has 
had a slight advantage. I think he has had a little better break than the retail 
stores. oa 
Mr. Mayuew: In other words, he is getting a little better than the 25 per 
cent? } 
Mr. Stirverwoop: Yes, I think so. 
Mr. Monsr: That is what I wanted to bring out. Would you tell the 
members of the committee whether the butter delivered to the stores is delivered — 
by the same milk wagon as delivers to the consumer? ‘ 
Mr. Sitverwoop: Yes. We deliver by the same wagon in many cases, and 
in certain places we have trucks that deliver produce only. That is butter, cheese — 
and eggs. te 
Mr. Monrt: Is it sold at the same price to the consumer as to the retail store? — 
Mr. Stnverwoop: The retail store pays the Toronto solids price plus 2 cents 
if itis in prints. The consumer pays 3 cents over that to cover the cost of delivery 
and putting the butter in a separate carton, and so on. 
Mr. Lesace: Are your drivers on a commission basis? 
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_ Mr. Sitverwoop: Our milk drivers are on a commission basi 
Mr. Lusacu: And there is a commission on butter? 
Mr. Stiverwoop: Their commission is 1 cent a pound on butter. 


: Mr. Monet: Has your company ever suggested, or do you suggest the retail 
prices to the stores for the sale of your butter? 


Mr. Sttverwoon: I do not quite understand you. 
Mr. Monet: Have you ever suggested the retail price? 


_ Mr. Sttverwoop: Have we suggested to the stores they should sell our butter 
at a certain price? 


Mr. Monet: Yes. 

__ Mr. Stiverwoop: No. 

| Mr. Moner: Never? 

_ Mr. Sttverwoop: Never. 

_ Mr. Jonnston: But you do to the wagons? 

| Mr. Strverwoon: Naturally we set the price to the consumer for the butter 
that is sold directly to our milk customers, yes. 

| Mr. MacInnis: That is your price? 

__ Mr. Strverwoop: That is our price. 

P Mr. Monet: I have no more questions to ask this witness. 

| Mr. MacInnis: I have one or two. On page 2 of statement No. 5 you gave 
v list of what is included in indirect expenses. What is indirect advertising. 
ise Mr. Sinverwoop: I am going to suggest that Mr. Duplan answer that ques- 
| 


= 
S. 


jon. He is in-charge of our advertising, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. Dupran: That really is the portion of general advertising that has to 
lo with the sale of butter. Our advertising is set up on a budget basis each year, 
(md on the same basis or a similar basis the assessment of indirect expenses. The 
\dvertising portion that applies to butter would be included in that particular 
tem. 

| Mr. MacInnis: It would be in ratio to the total amount of your business? 

| Mr. Duptan: To the total. . 

| Mr. MacInnis: The next item following that is “donations”. What dona- 
tons do you include in that? | 

b Mr. Sitverwoop: All donations would be included in that, for instance, to the 
Xed Cross. We are operating in so many localities that I sometimes think our 
™ perhaps is hit up for perhaps a little more than their share of donations to 


ublic charities because we get all the particularly local charities in addition to 
nose of a dominion-wide nature such as the Red Cross, and so on. 


Pe Mr. MacInnis: You have mentioned charities. Would they all be donations 
) charitable institutions with respect to which you are allowed an exemption on 
‘come tax? 
Mr. Strverwoop: In the main, I think, yes. 
| Mr. MacInnis: Well, as to any donation where you are allowed exemption in 
Aeome tax it would not be an expense, would it? 
‘3 Mr. Strverwoop: It would not be a total expense, no. 
i= MacInnis: You would get a return. 
_ Mr. Sinverwoop: It would be an expense but it would not be a 100 per cent 
(pense. Mr. Gillies has given me a list of donations. I do not know whether 
/ Mot you would be interested in it, There is a long list here of the different 
arities we donated to. 


_ Mr. Prnarp: Are all these donations in money or are some of them in butter? 
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Mr. Sitverwoop: These are donations in money. There is a list here of about 
30 or 40, I think. . 
My. MacInnis: I am not asking for them. y 
The Cuatrman: Any other questions? ' 
Mr. Monet: I have one more question. ‘ 
The Carman: Excuse me, Mr. Irvine has a question. t 
Mr. Irvine: I wanted to ask a question on the balance sheet. I want to get 


some assurance as to what these figures mean, if you would not mind turing to 


that. Can you tell me what exactly is the total capital invested in your company? 
Mr. Sttverwoon: I am going to suggest that Mr. Gillies answer that question 
or endeavour to answer it for you. A 
Mr. Gitums: The calculation of the capital invested as at March 31, 1947, 
amounted to $5,610,000. There are many things enter into that as far as our 
company is concerned because there have been a great many. ramifications, 
changes in the capital structure, and so on, but to substantiate that, Mr. Ivrine, 
I may say the combined standard profit basis granted by the board of referees 
for the companies included in that statement is an amount of $425,009. If you 
take the average percentage allowable by the board of referees, which is from 5 
to 10 per cent, and take an average of 74 per cent on the $425,000 it amounts to 
$5,666,000. By 
Mr. Irvinw: Are you arriving at the amount of your capital by figuring from 
your profits or the other way? a] 
Mr. Gites: From the actual capital invested in the companies. That, of 
course, changes with each statement. “a 
Mr. Irvine: Do you not think this figure of $4,451,267 is rather an ungodly 
size for a depreciation reserve? | 
Mr. Grtures: Of course there is accumulation of depreciation for the 
past 20 years. Those funds of course, are reinvested in further capital assets in 
the company. There is a gradual building up year after year. a 
Mr. Fupmrnc: Has that not been reviewed by the income tax department? 
Mr. Gruuirs: Yes. 
Mr. Fiemine: Year by year? 
Mr. Gitures: Very exhaustively. 
Mr. Irvine: If I were to ask you, for instance, what percentage of profit y 
made on your entire capital what would it be? F’ 
Mr. Giires: The profit made for the year ending the 31st of March, 1947, 0: 
that capital investment would be 9-4 per cent. Be | 
Mr. Irvine: Would that include just the $5,000,000 capital? | 


vi 
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Mr. Gruuies: Just the $5,610,000. | 
Mr. Mayuew: Before tax? dy 
Mr. Gruuies: After tax. ; % 
The Cuarrman: Any other questions? 4) 
Mr. Moner: You just mentioned a minute ago, Mr. Silverwood, a 2 cent | 
ference between solids and prints. I see by the administrator's order thert 


should be only 1 cent difference. Would you have made a mistake there? Haw 
you any information to give us on that? The administrator’s order filed & 
exhibit 54 gives a 1 cent margin between solids and prints for first grade bu ie 
to all buyers except wholesalers. I want it to be corrected if there is a corre 
tion to be made in your evidence. I think in one of your last answers ye 
said it was 2 cents. 
Mr. Stitverwoop: Two cents over the Toronto solids price. 
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__ Mr. Moner: According to the administrator’s order the difference between 
‘solids and prints for all other buyers of first grade butter is only 1 cent? 
_ Mr. Stiverwoop: That is correct, 1 cent. 

Mr. Moner: I wanted that to be corrected. 

The Cuatrman: Is there anything else? 

Mr. Monet: That is all. 
__ Mr. Firemine: Mr. Chairman, there is one question I should like to ask which 
arises out of an announcement that has been made this morning. I presume the 
committee is aware of it. 
Mr. Lesacu: Would you speak up, please? 
__ Mr. Frenne: I should like to ask one question arising out of the announce- 
ment of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board this morning to the effect that as a 
result of the freight rate rise manufacturers and wholesale distributors of butter 
will be permitted to increase their selling price by the exact amount of the 
increase in transportation costs. The order effective today allows the increased 
cost to be added by the manufacturer only on sales of butter on which he has 
incurred a higher cost in delivering the butter to the buyer. I wonder if the 
‘witness can give us any assistance at all as to what this may mean with respect 
to butter hereafter marketed, as affecting the present selling price of butter. 
_. Mr. Sttverwoop: I do not believe I would like to hazard a guess on that. 

The Cuarrman: Any other questions? All right, Mr. Monet. 

Mr. Monezr: Mr. Chairman, at this time Mr. Duplan, who is President of 
the National Dairy Council of Canada, will read the statement he has prepared 
and which has been distributed to the members of the committee. It has refer- 
ence to the questions that were asked of Mr. McLean at page 1434 of the minutes 
of proceedings and evidence, No. 29, of March 22. In answering the questions 
asked there of Mr. McLean there was a reference to Mr. Duplan in his capacity 
as president of the National Dairy Council. That is the reason the memorandum 
has been prepared. I would ask Mr. Duplan to read this statement to the 
Committee. He did not ask to submit it. It is to answer the questions asked 
at that time. 


* 
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4 John Harold Duplan, President, National Dairy Council of Canada, 
valled. | 


__ The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and members of the special committee on 
arices: In response to your request I am happy to submit the following 
information. 

In the hope and belief that such action will be beneficial to the committee, 
LT would respectfully submit the following statement concerning the position of 
the operating division of the Canadian dairy industry, as represented by the 
National Dairy Council of Canada, with reference to the price and supply 
‘situation which has developed with regard to butter. 

On March 31, 1947, all import controls on butter were removed by the 
Dominion government and with a view to determining the possible effect of such 
action on the industry in Canada, the Secretary of the Council, by letter dated 
Tune 19, 1947, contacted Mr. F. Griffin, Montreal, representing Empire Dairies in 
London, England, New Zealand and Australia, and Overseas Farmers’ Co-op 
fed., Ltd., London, England, and enquired of him as to domestic and export prices 
for butter in New Zealand, Australia and the Argentine, and as to any subsidies 
that were being paid which would have a bearing on such domestic and export 
orices. Mr. Griffin was also requested to indicate the approximate laid-down 
20st at Montreal on butter imported from the countries mentioned. 
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By letter addressed to the council under date of June 25, 1947, Mr. Griffin” 
replied that contract prices on butter and future commitments between th 
United Kingdom, New Zealand and Australia had not been established at tha 
time, but that it was expected they would be established during the month of 
July, 1947. F 

During the week of August, 10, 1947, Mr. Griffin met with the secretary of 
the Council in Ottawa, and indicated that favourable production prospects in 
New Zealand suggested the possibility that butter imports from that country 
might be made available to Canada. On the basis of this information a meeting 
was held in Montreal on August 18, 1947, attended by the then president of the 
National Dairy Council of Canada, Mr. R. C. Smellie, the secretary, Mr. W. Ke 
St. John, Mr. K. H. Olive, Olive and Dorion Limited, Montreal, and Mr. FL 
Griffin, Montreal. Developments arising out of this meeting were subsequently 
reviewed in a letter dated March 19, 1948, addressed to Mr. K. H. Olive from 
_ Mr. F. Griffin, and made available to me for the purpose of quoting to the. 

committee at this time. I quote therefrom as follows: | 

K. H. Olive, Esq., President, : 

Olive and Dorion Ltd., 
722 St. Paul St. W., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Dear Mr. Onive: I have pleasure in confirming briefly the endeavours” 
this office made during the second half of 1947, through our principals in 
New Zealand and Australia, the main suppliers of butter to Canada in past 
years, when, on behalf of the trade and industry, you had us try to arrange 
supplies from those countries, in order to prevent a shortage and extreme 
price rise here this winter. | 

On your approaching us the middle of August, at the instigation of the 
National Dairy Council and the larger distributors, we exchanged several 
cables with New Zealand and Australia, suggesting incidentally that the 
dollar proceeds could be credited to the United Kingdom on such quantity 
as the British Ministry of Food could release. Our New Zealand principals | 
took the matter up with their government, but advised by the beginning of | 
September that, after careful consideration, the New Zealand Dairy Com-) 
mission could not see their way to supply. Our Australian principals replied 
that the matter should be taken up by our government with the Ministry | 
of Food, London, but we do not know whether the authorities at Ottawa. 
acted on this suggestion. “4, 

When you again specifically approached us at the end of November | 
prior to a meeting at Ottawa, with a view to trying New Zealand again VA 

} 
{ 
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a modified quantity, our principals there replied that there was no possibility 


‘ 
¥, 


of supplying Canada. | 

The above sets forth very briefly the telegraphic endeavours I made at 
your request through our commercial connections. You will recall that we| 
agreed that further efforts were useless and that the matter was one for 
arrangement between the Canadian and United Kingdom governments. — 


Yours Very truly, 
(signed) F. Griffin. 


Under instructions from the then president of the council, Mr. Smellie, 4 
meeting of the board of directors was called to be held in Ottawa September 16 
and 17, 1947. Notice of this meeting was sent out by the secretary of the council) 
on August 15, 1947. = 

Because of the important bearing the deliberations of this meeting of the 
board of directors would appear to have upon the subject of your committees 
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| earings on butter, I should like to read excerpts from the summary of minutes 
repared following the conclusion of the meeting. I quote therefrom as follows: 


__ Present: R. C. Smellie, president; G. M. Carlyle, vice-president; Lea 
Marshall, vice-president; W. R. Aird, E. Baechler, M. P. Coyle, J. H. Duplan, 
J. J. Creighton, A. W. Edgar, D. F. Farris, L. P. Granger, J. E. Graydon, 
A. E. Johnson, E. A. Johnstone, BE, A. Lewis, J. E. McLean, C. G. MacLennan, 
C. E. McMonagle, J. W. Speirs, J. S. Turnbull, K. L. Wallace and W. K. St. John, 
secretary treasurer. 


The meeting commenced at 10.00 a.m. on September 16, and was called to 
order by the president, R. C. Smellie. 


Supply and Distribution of Dairy Products: A substantial portion of the 
time of the meeting was devoted to consideration of the present and prospective 
supply picture with a view to determining ways and means of making available 
to the consumers of Canada the largest possible supplies of dairy products, and 
exploring methods of assuring the most equitable basis of distribution. Mr. 
K. H. Olive, as an active member of the council, sat in during these discussions, 
and presented his views as to anticipated developments with respect to production, 
listribution and price. The directors from all provinces, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, undertook a careful study of the butter situation and 
sontributed their opinions as to production trends and supply and consumption 
srospects. 

Tt was the general impression that as a result of an expected increased pro- 
Tuction in almost every province within the past month, the whole picture had 
yecome somewhat brighter. There was general agreement that the trend was 
powards higher fall and winter production, with the upward trend particularly 
strong in the west. Should fall pasture conditions remain fair it was felt that a 
substantial increase in production of butter might be expected this fall and 
winter, compared with the 1946-47 season. The prevailing good price for cream 
Was generally given credit for this trend, and the consensus of opinion was that 
mder favourable conditions an increase of approximately 10,000,000 pounds 
of butter might be expected during the remaining months of 1947, as compared 
vith the corresponding period in 1946. 

| Despite this increase it was realized by all present that the supply position 
vould continue to be tight. Two of the contributing factors are—the increase in 
/onsumption and the fact that compulsory distribution machinery no longer exists. 
‘twas estimated that the total increase to March 31, 1948, would exceed produc- 
ion in the corresponding period in 1946-47, by approximately 14,000,000 pounds, 
ut that as a result of an estimated 28,000,000 pound increase in disappearance to 
March 31, 1948, it was possible that the apparent shortage would amount to as 
‘auch as 14,000,000 pounds. 

| For this reason those present felt that all in a position to do so should strongly 
Tge Canadians not to indulge in any panic buying, not to attempt to buy or store 
fore butter than was needed for individual immediate needs, and to ask con- 
umers to conserve and economize in its use. 


‘ction was taken at a time when the supply situation appeared alarming. 
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If I might just clarify that one particular sentence; what we mean by 
“confidential discussions” at this particular point is confidential only to the 
extent of general publicity, due to the uncertainty of the situation and negotia- 
tions for imports which would cause further uncertainty in the market and in the 
industry. That is the extent of the confidential discussions. ? 

It was the unanimous opinion of the meeting that prices remained largely 
in the hands of consumers who could quickly cause a sharp upward trend by 
unwarranted buying or undue increase in use, without a corresponding beneficial 
increase in production. | 

On the other hand it was fully realized that only a fair and decent price 
would bring out production, and that if farmers did not feel the price receiv | 
for cream warranted the extra effort, the hoped for increase in production was 0: ; 
so slender a balance that any one of several unpredictable causes might result 1 

the sudden reversal of the present trend. | 


Tt was felt that a first necessity was that the public should be made ful , 
aware of the situation, and be told that restraint in purchases and consumption 
was a necessity. a 

At every stage of the meeting it was emphasized that the industry had no 
desire to profit unduly from the supply situation. It was the unanimous opinion 
that such a course would be against the best long-term interest of the industry as 
a whole, and it was felt that many producers concurred in this view. While 
present prospects, so far as supply is concerned, are somewhat brighter than had 
seemed possible a month ago, the whole situation is such that the utmost vigilance 
and care has to be exercised by all interests if supplies are to be adequate until the 
1948 production season. Producers, the trade, and consumers and government 
all have a part to play to bring this about and see that the situation, both as 
to supply and price, does not get out of hand. a 

It was the unanimous opinion that the industry might be subjected te 


7 


unfavourable public criticism unless the dominion and provincial government 
and the consumers of Canada generally were acquainted with the facts as to th 
desire of the industry to exert its entire efforts in the public interests, and 1 
was decided that the Public Relations Committee should approach the federa 
governmental authorities and express the views of the council on this subject. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the Public Relations Committee? | 


The Cuarrman: I see you are going to tell us about that. Go on. 


The Wirnuss: As chairman of the Public Relations Committee of the council 
during the year 1947, and to give effect to the instructions emanating from thi 
meeting of the board of directors, I headed a delegation of members of that com 
mittee comprising Messrs. W. R. Aird, Montreal, Que., W. Frank Jones, Toronte 
Ont., R. C. Smellie, Russell, Man., K. H. Olive, W. K. St. John, and myself durin; 


interviews with Mr. K. W. Taylor, chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trad 
Board, and Mr. F. S. Grisdale, foods co-ordinator, Wartime Prices and Trad 
Board, on September 25 and December 2, 1947. Mr. Taylor’s evidence concernin 
these meetings has been presented to you, and although there is nothing ne 
that I can add, I would confirm in their entirety his interpretations of ou 
discussions with him as they appear in his evidence as recorded in the minute 
of the proceedings and evidence, No. 24, dated March 15, 1948, at pages iz 
and 1128. S| 

I might state that the committee referred to also interviewed Dr. G. S. 5 
Barton, Deputy Minister of Agriculture on the afternoon of September 25, an 
the discussions with Dr. Barton were pursued along very similar lines to thos 
with Mr. Taylor. # 
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fe As further evidence of the concern and 


nce good faith of the operating division 
the Canadian dairy industry, I should like to read excerpts from a press 


elease issued from the council’s offices in Ottawa at the time of an address 
lelivered by Mr. Smellie before the annual meeting of the Ontario Creamery 
Association in Toronto, December 4, 1947. I quote:— 


i. “Retail butter prices at any higher levels are not in the long term interests 
»f any section of the Canadian dairy industry,” R. C. Smellie, president of the 
in Dairy Council of Canada told the Ontario Creamery Association here 
ioday. 
“Tf Canadians will voluntarily moderate consumption to what they were 
\ccustomed to during war years, we will get through this winter without short- 
ges,” stated Mr. Smellie. “It is consumer demand which is driving butter prices 
ipward in the face of limited supply, and the remedy against higher butter prices 
‘emains in the hands of the consumer,” said Mr. Smellie, who is himself a butter 
‘aanufacturer. 

i “Thanks to the fine weather of the late fall, and to a reasonable price to 
‘armers, which has produced a great deal more than last year, the supply of 
utter in storage and in sight is sufficient to meet what has come to be considered 
ormal requirements in recent years. But despite higher prices, Canadians are 
‘ating more butter, considerably more. This may be hard to understand, but 
ne fact remains that consumption has increased with prices. 

__ “This situation was not the fault of anybody connected with the industry— 
‘mers, manufacturers or wholesalers,” continued Mr. Smellie. “The whole 
adustry is doing a magnificent reconversion job, but after six years of strict 
ontrol it could not accomplish the task overnight. Further, there are many 
mands on available milk supply, and many of these pay the farmer better, 
’ as well as butter. But the main cause of both higher prices and any shortage 


hich might occur was the insistent consumer demand.” 
The press release which I have just quoted was accorded widespread news- 


‘per and radio publicity, and it is my sincere conviction that under the 
ireumstances existing at that time the views expressed therein were shared by 
il leading dairymen in Canada. 
Mr. Moner: Mr. Chairman, before the members of the committee are called 
{ask questions of Mr. Duplan on this memorandum or brief, there are one or 
‘o-questions I would like to ask him. 
Mr. Irvine: Would you kindly establish for us who Mr. Duplan is exactly, 
iat is his function? 

_ Mr. Moyer: That has already been established. 


/ 
_ The Cuammnan: He is president of the National Dairy Council of Canada. 
j 


om. 


Mr. Irvine: I know, that is in here and I can get all that detail from the 


| Mr. Monger: When he was sworn with Mr. Silverwood he gave all his details 
oy but I want to know what this council does and what its functions are. 


| 4 By Mr. Monet: 


-Q. Mr. Duplan, I understand that you are the president of the National 
ry Council of Canada?—A. That is correct. 


| Q. Before I ask you— —A. May I qualify that by saying that I have been 
a for about thirty days. Prior to March 3, 1948, Mr. R. C. Smellie was 


dent. 
—Q. But you were a member of the council?—A. Yes, I was chairman of the 
elations committee. 

And you certainly know all the functions of the dairy council?—A. I 
id not say that I knew all of them but I know a few of them. 
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Q. Would you tell us the few you know?—-A. The National Dairy Counci 
of Canada is a dominion wide organization of over 500 firms and associations 
concerned in the manufacturing, processing, distribution, and sale of dairy 
products. Are you interested in the purposes and objects? 

Q. Yes?—A. To review the effect of present legislation, and regulations, 
both federal and provincial; to co-operate with federal and provincial govern-_ 
ment bodies in obtaining legislation and regulations that will best serve the future” 
interests of the dairy industry as a whole; the co-ordination of the interests of 
all concerned—producers, distributors, and manufacturers—to secure prosperity 
for the dairy industry of Canada as a whole, but with the adequate safeguards” 
for the interests of the consuming public; the stimulation of the demand for dairy 
products on the part of the consuming public; the improvement of the quality of 
dairy products; to maintain a central service for members of the corporation and 
the dairy industry generally. 

Mr. Irvine: It is a trade union then? ; 

- The Cyarrman: Are consumers represented on this council, Mr. Duplan? t 

The Witness: No, consumers are not represented on the council. 4 

“ 


Mr. Irvine: Are the co-operative dairies members of the association? : 
The Witness: Mr. Turnbull, who testified here, is a member of the National 
Dairy Council and there are other co-operatives as well. * 
: =) 

By Mr. Monet: z 


Q. Well, Mr. Duplan, I see on page 5 of this memorandum, at the bottom 
of the page that you say “at every stage of the meeting—” and you are referring 
to that meeting of September 16—it was emphasized that the industry had no 
desire to profit unduly from the supply situation. It was the unanimous opinion 
that such a course would be against the best long-term interests of the industry 
as a whole”. i 

Would you explain what you mean by that statement?—A. May I clarify 
the statement by first saying the National Dairy Council is not interested in price 
fixing. It is nota price fixing organization and it is only interested in price trends 
~ as they may affect dairy production and the consumption of dairy products. | 

Q. How would a rise in price affect the long-term interests of the dairy 
industry?—A. By reducing the consumption of dairy products. . | 
Q. Are there any other reasons?-—A. That would be the principal reason but 
there may be others. We are concerned first of all about the production of the 
product and secondly about the consumption and consumer acceptance of o 
roduct. e. 
sh Q. You mean to say if the price was made too high there would be a lessel 
degree of consumption?—A. That was our feeling. y) 
Tf there was a lesser degree of consumption would there not be mort 
butter available and then the price would go down, would it not?—A. As we sait 
we are only interested in price trends as they affect the production and con 
sumption of the product. It is quite true if the price were lower— ‘al 

Q. Consumption would be greater?—A. That would seem to be right. 

_. 


The Cuarrman: You have stated the opposite here. % 
By Mr. Monet: 4 

Q. You have just said the consumption would not be as large if the a 
? 


was higher?—A. That is a general over-all interpretation but if we referre 


the records presented in bulletin 24— 
Q. I am taking your answer as you give it?—A. T am referring here to 


disappearance. As you notice even as the price increased the consumption 
maintained and I referred to that fact in the brief. 
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[: 4 The Cuamrman: You say that where the price went up consumption went 
Bip 


The Wirness: That is something that is very difficult for us to understand. 
_ We anticipated some reduction as the price increased but that was not true. 


Apparently the purchasing power of the consumer was sufficiently strong and 
consumption continued. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. What I want to make clear is this. In answer to my question regarding 
this statement at the bottom of page 5 you said the price going too high might 
hurt the interest of the dairy industry, is that right?—A. Yes. 

: Q. As I just pointed out if the price were not so high consumption would 
be larger, would it not?—A. Yes, 

Q. The price would go down if there was more butter to sell, if we are to 
believe what has been said here about the law of supply and demand?—A. That 
is normally a correct statement. i 
Q. How do you reconcile the two statements?—A. You mean as regards 
profits? 
_ Q. Yes?—A. As far as profit is concerned we are only interested in a 
favourable return on the investment. I imagine that is any dairyman’s interest. 
I think those who have testified here have made it clear that the storage butter 
‘profit was most unusual and most abnormal. 
| Q. Coming to that feature, Mr. Duplan, I understand the list given on 
page 4 gives the members of the Dairy Council who were present at the meeting 
of September 16?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. May I take it those people who were there, representing the companies 

Which they did, would be holding a very substantial proportion of the butter 

being held in Canada at that time?—A. Yes, but there were of course several 

present who were not holders of butter. 

__.Q. But there were those who were holders of butter. Can you tell the 

members of the committee what proportion of the butter held in Canada at that 

time would be represented by holdings of the people at that meeting?—A. I 

would not know that. 

| Q. Could you give us a fair idea?—A. Well, I see Mr. Turnbull’s name 

there and he would be one of the large holders of butter. 

Q. I also see Mr. McLean; is that Mr. McLean from Canada Packers?— 

A. No, that is Mr. McLean from the Maritimes. 

| Q. Well, surely you could tell the members of the committee what propor- 

tion of the butter being held in Canada at that time was represented by the 

holdings of those men?—A. Mr. Aird’s company was represented and our company 
was represented. I see the other men whose names immediately follow ours 
are ice cream men and they would not be holding butter. 


The Cuamman: I see that there is a Mr. Graydon. 


The Witness: That is the Neilson Company in Toronto. They are ice cream 
people. 

Mr. Fiemine: I guess there is no relation. There is not a Mr. Martin 
there, is there? . 


The Witness: Well, Mr. Monet, I would not care to hazard a guess as to 


she proportion of butter held by the companies represented at that meeting. 
? 


Se 


I 


By Mr. Monet: 


= Q. Well, would you say there was a large proportion represented by the 
dings of those people?—A. It might be 15 or 20 per cent. 
- Q. Not more than that?—A. No, but we have no way of knowing. 


bag 
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Q. Well then, at September 16, would. it be correct to say that a very 
substantial amount of butter was already in storage at. that time?—A. Yes, 
that is a fair statement. By 

Q. There would be a very substantial quantity of stored butter on 
September 16, when this meeting was held?—A. That is right. 7 

Q. And at that time the price had been steadily rising since early June? 
—A. Yes; there was a bit of a sag in October when the market retarded, but 
the market advanced after that time until it reached 69 cents in January. i 

Q. May I take it also that a great proportion of the butter stored at the | 
time that meeting was held had been purchased at much lower prices?—A. I 
would say so. ‘9 

Q. Then, amongst the features that were given consideration at that time — 
was consideration given to the fact stored butter was daily reaching a higher 
price? Was there any consideration given to that feature?—A. Was considera- — 
tion given to the advancing price of stored butter? ; }. 

Q. Yes?—A. It was advancing, as we understood it, im accordance with 


the market. ps 


Q. Was that feature discussed? I ask the question because you do not 
refer to: that matter in the memorandum.—A. No, we did not discuss the matter 


of price. - e 
Q. You did not discuss the matter of price?—A. No, we only discussed price 
trends. 4 


Mr. Winters: What does the witness mean when he says the price was 
advancing “in accordance with the market’’? - 
The Wrrness: The price to the stores and the price from the stores to the 


consumer. . 

By Mr. Monet: e 

_I am talking of stored butter held at the time when the meeting was 

held on September 16. You mention in your memorandum that consideration 
was given to all aspects of the industry ?—-A. That is right. 

Q. To consumption, manufacture, and production. Now, I want to know 

if there was any discussion or consideration given to the fact that at that time 


there was a large quantity of butter stored and the price was advancing daily? 
__A. That was only considered as it related to the supply situation for the future. 
I refer to that fact in the brief and that we felt we required importation of 
butter. 
Q: Well, Mr. Duplan, I think you understand my line of questioning here 
and I want to know whether there was any consideration given to the fact that 
there was an abnormal profit being made or to be made on stored butter?— 
A. No, we were not interested in the question of profit or price of stored butter. 
Q. You were not?—A. No. i. 
Q. Although you said here in your brief that an undue profit would undoubt- 
edly hurt the long-term interests of the industry?—A. Yes, but that is in relation 
to the long-term policy and it does not refer to any particular company. — 
Q. I did not ask the question with respect to a particular company but you 
were representing, together with others, the National Dairy Council, and you 
were there to consider every aspect?—A. Yes. = 
Well during that meeting you did not give any consideration to the 
question that the consumer was to be faced with a much higher price for butter 
stored and that certain companies would make an abnormal profit?—A. We did 
not discuss that, we were not interested in the profit of any organization holding 
butter. a 
Q. Do you believe that if consideration had been given to that feature at 
that time it would have helped in bringing down the price of butter?—A. No, 
I do not believe so because that is not a function of the National Dairy Coune 
Q. No, but could it not have been recommended? ‘* 
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By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Is it not a function of your council to keep the price up?—A. No. 

, Q. You mean to say you are not interested?—A. We are only interested in 
_ price trends that will make for adequate production. 

“i Q. Well I think that is a very diplomatic way of describing the function of 
- your organization. Is it or is it not true that it is in the interest of your industry 
that your organization exists?—A. Yes, that is true. 

j Q. Does not the price of butter have some very definite bearing on your 
industry? A price for butter below cost would not be very healthy for your 
_ industry?—A. That is true. 

j Q. Therefore it would be in the interests of your industry to see that there was 
_ a price for butter which was at least sufficient to maintain your industry?—A. In 
_ that sense I would say you are correct, sir; but the point, as I said before, is 
_ that we are interested in price trends that will make for production, or price 
* trends that will make possible consumption of dairy products. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Are you not interested in price trends that will make also for a profit in 
_ addition to production and consumption?—A. You mean that the National Dairy 
~ Council makes a profit. 

i Q. You are representing the dairy industry and you said you were interested 
in a price that would make for increased production and adequate consumption. 
- You did not use the word “adequate” but were you not also interested from the 
- point of view of profit?—A. Well, I presume an interest of the members of the 
National Dairy Council would be a reasonable return, not an undue return, if 
that is the question. 

A Q. Is there any reason why you should hesitate in that regard?—A. I am 
_ only hesitating, sir, in this respect that the National Dairy Council, for example 
_ does not in any way represent itself or function in the interests of price setting 
_ for the industry. We do not say whether butter is a cent too high or a cent too 
Bow or how much this is or that is. We are only interested in price trends. 

2 When the price of butter was below all other dairy products it was a concern 
- of the Council because we were quite certain that the producers would not pro- 
duce churning cream at a price below that of other utilizations of milk. For 
- example, on the 1st of December, you had an advance in the price of fluid milk. 
~ you had an advance on the price of milk for concentration. Then, you had an 
indication of a higher price for cheese and, on January 5, you had a floor price 
“set for cheese which definitely had an influence on the price of butter. Now, 
_ unless butter was advanced consistent with those other products, it was only 
_ natural the farmer would not produce churning cream. Any further reduction 
in the production of churning cream would mean our situation would have been 
much more difficult than we have found it to be at this time. 

a Q. At the time this meeting was held, September 16, was the National 
_ Dairy Council concerned about the fast increasing price of butter?—A. We were 
concerned about the supply. In Mr. Taylor’s evidence, you will recall we dis- 
_ cussed with him the matter of the importation of butter to supplement our supply 
_ to meet our requirements. 

* Q. If you were not concerned about the rising price of butter, how did the 
idea of undue profit enter into the statement on page 5 of your brief?—A. We. 
Were interested, as I said in reply to Mr. Monet’s question, in a price which would 
bring up production to meet our requirements; not in the sale of butter at a 
price that would gross any unfair profit. 

Q. You do not say that in this brief?—A. I have explained it to the best of 
my ability, sir. 

_  Q. Was there not a feeling at this meeting that prices were going up so fast 
there was danger of an undue profit being made?—A. Yes, that was the second 
reason for suggesting the importation of butter. 


4 
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Q. But despite the fact the Dairy Council, representative of dairy producers 
in Canada, was concerned about the question, an undue profit was made?—A. — 
That is true; but, as I say, ‘that is not the responsibility of the National Dairy 
Council, that belongs to the individual operator. ] 

Q. How could the individual operator help himself? As I see it, here, the ‘ 
individual operator could not do anything about it—A. It was a natural condi- — 
tion. I suppose that, as human beings, they sold butter at the market price and — 
took the abnormal profit. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. Who sets the market price?—A. I saw a very good explanation of that — 
in the morning press, one of the best I have seen. It is an accumulation from | 
the ideas or negotiations of buyers and sellers of the product. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You told Mr. MacInnis and Mr. Monet, with regard to the last paragraph 
on page 5 of your brief, that the industry had no desire to profit unduly from 
the supply situation. You knew what the picture was at that time. I know 
you have said you are not concerned with price fixing and you are only concerned 
- with price trends, but what could the Council have done if it had wished to see» 

that butter was sold at a lower price?—A. Well, of course, we took the explana- — 
tion to the governmental authorities— 

Q. I said what could you have done? Could your body, by itself, have taken — 
any action which would have resulted in a reduction in the price?—A. I do not 
know what action we could have taken at that time because our concern was 
more as to the supply. 

Q. That may have been your concern, but let me make an explanation so 
my question will be clear. When we had Mr. McLean of Canada Packers here ~ 
he told us that he, too, was concerned about the supply situation and the prices 
being received. Then, he was asked by a member of the committee why he did_ 
not take steps on his own initiative to reduce the price level, since he was a holder 
of butter to the extent of about 9 per cent. He said it was not possible for one 

.individual to do so. 

Now, having in mind that you represent the dairy producers themselves, 
a very important national organization, could your council, whether or not it is 
your policy, have taken steps which would have resulted in a price reduction?— 
A. I do not know what steps we could have taken with our membership because — 
that is not our function. I am sure it would not have been effective. 

Q. You do not think you could have done it?—A. No, I do not know of any 
effective measure we could have adopted. . 


Ti ey _ 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. If you had been successful in your efforts in securing New Zealand or 
Australian butter, that would have had the effect of keeping the price low, would 
it not?—A. Yes; we were at a little disadvantage, there, Mr. Mayhew, on 
importation. : 

Q. You did endeavour to get it?—A. We did endeavour, but on the subject of - 
the price of imported butter we did not have the information regarding the 
mechanics of the application or the mechanics of the price structure of the! 
imported butter. We felt that definitely was government policy, as a matter of — 
fact, we were told so. 

Q. I realize it was government policy, but had you been able to get an 
additional supply of butter from outside— —A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. —it would have stabilized the situation?—A. It would have levelled the 
situation and impeded the rise in the price of butter, in my estimation. ; 


bk ak 
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The CuatrmMan: Mr. Monet, have you any further questions? 
Mr. Monet: No. 


3 By the Chairman: 

‘ Q. I just want to be satisfied in my own mind, apart altogether from the 
question of importation, that the council could not have done anything. It 
seems to me if you had known the situation as we know it now you would have 
said, “This is too high; this is going to hurt the industry”. Then, steps could 
have been taken. It is always possible to take steps to increase the price. 
Whether or not it is the policy of the organization to interest itself in that kind 
of problem, in view of the absolute abnormality of the situation, surely some- 
thing could have been done by this powerful body to reduce the price?—A. Well, 
in the evidence given by Mr. Taylor, he refers to our -concern— 


Q. I realize that you were concerned, and it is because you were concerned 
I am just wondering whether steps could not have been taken to effect a 
reduction?—A. Mr. Taylor, on the occasion, refers to his discussion with us in 
which he discussed the possibility of a ceiling; that is on December 2. Now, that 
was one constructive suggestion as regards the price situation. 

Q. That was government action. I am talking about what you could have 
done, yourselves. I have an impression there is a feeling that not enough was 
done by the trade itself to deal with this abnormal situation—A. We feel— 

Q. I am not referring to you, now, but when you are told of a company which 
has made a very high profit, and you are told at the same time that nothing could 
have been done in concert to reduce that, I am afraid it is a difficult statement to 
accept?—A. We felt we had done a splendid service—at least. some service by 
taking the problem to the government administrators and discussing it with those 
_ persons. 

Q. No doubt about that, and I am not talking now about the government. 

_ The government may or may not have been at fault; I am not talking about that. 

_ Iam talking about what the industry could do. However, if you cannot answer 
beyond what you have said, we will have to accept it for the time being. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Fi Q. What would have happened, in your opinion, if any large holder of butter 

had said, “Here, I am receiving sufficient profit at present prices and, therefore, I 

am not going any further, regardless of the trend”. What would have happened? 

- Would not the effect have been that his action would have kept the price of 
butter down to a reasonable price?—A. It is quite true, possibly. 


Q. That is what we say here, no one in the industry took that stand. Each 

_ operator followed the other and would have followed to any height?—A. That 

is true, but this is also true, reading from Mr. Taylor’s evidence: we could agree on 

two points which were quite clear. First, we would like to see butter stay at 

the present level; that is, the level at that time, and the only way it could be 

kept at that level would be to arrange imports; that is the discussion at that time. 

: Q. That is the answer, that there was no one who took action and said, 
_ “Here, we have enough profit’’. 


4. 
* 


E By Mr. Monet: 

| + Q. You said you were not interested in prices but you felt that the importa- 
tion of butter would affect the price?—A. That would be the price trend. 

= Q. Would it be correct to say that if there had been some butter imported 


the price would have gone down?—A. By price setting, at no time did I mean 
__ we said the price should be 60 or 65 cents. 
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Q. I know that. You said you were not interested in price fixing, yet you 


were so much concerned by the up-trend in the price of butter that you recom- 


mended butter be imported?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. If it had been, the price of butter would have gone down?—A. It certainly 
would not have gone up any farther. 

Q. Would it have gone down?—A. I do not know at what date the imported 
butter would have come in. 

Q. Would it most likely have gone down?—A. It would not have gone higher. 

Q. Then you were, indirectly at least, interested in price?—A. In the price 
trend, yes. 


Q. Mr. Mayhew just asked you if you had discussed the situation in view of 
the fact the price was going higher all the time. At that particular time, there 
was a huge quantity of butter stored, so would it not have been possible for some- 
one in this. organization to take steps to sell butter at a lower-price and thus 
bring the price down?—A. Well, I should like to take the first part of your 
statement first, that there was a huge amount of butter stored. 

Q. Well, say a large amount?—-A. We did not have sufficient stored to take 
care of our requirements, did we? 

Q. Whatever the quantity was at that time, Mr. Duplan, if the people at 
that meeting had discussed that angle of the situation and had decided to sell 
butter a little cheaper—was any consideration given to that question at all?—A. 
With regard to the question of selling butter at a lower price, the trend would 
be to increase consumption and that would have a bearing on the already short 
supply. 

0. Would that be your answer then?—A. That would be my answer. 

Q. Was any consideration given to the matter?—A. It was considered only 
from the standpoint of the effect it might have on consumption. I say that in this 
brief, that we were concerned with the over-all picture and the long-term interest 
of the industry as a whole. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Mr. Smellie said in the extracts you quoted that, as the price went up, 
consumption increased?—A. As the price increased consumption increased? 

Q. Yes—A. As I said before, Mr. MacInnis, that is one particular trend I 
cannot explain. I do not know anyone who could. The consumption of butter 
increased and kept step with the increase in price. It1 is only natural that it would 
decrease, but last year it increased. 


Se SS 


Cy. Perhaps it was not consumption that increased. Very likely it was the — 


disappearance of butter increased—A. I am only taking the government figures. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Did not consumption increase essentially because rationing disappeared 
and people were free to buy as much as they wanted?—A. That is true. 


Mr. MacInnis: This was a long time after rationing disappeared. 


Mr. Harkness: This increase in the disappearance of butter has been 
apparent ever since the rationing of butter ended. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I was going to ask Mr. Duplan one other question. When you met with 
Mr. Taylor of the Wartime Prices and. Trade Board on December 2 do you say 


EE Ts 


he suggested the restoration of the ceiling on butter?—A. We discussed a ceiling — 


on butter, a possible ceiling. I was reading from his evidence. 
The CHAIRMAN: What date is that? 
Mr. MacInnis: December 2. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 


___ _Q. Who brought up the discussion of the ceiling?—A. Mr. Taylor. He said, 
_ “T felt probably a ceiling price would come.” That is from page 1128 of the 
evidence. 

Q. What was the attitude of the National Dairy Council to a ceiling price 
_ at that time?—A. We did not suggest it. We discussed it with him. It was a 
_ matter of whether a ceiling price—I think it is set out very clearly here. He said 
that you would not need a ceiling price but if on the other hand you had no 
imports you would need a ceiling price. The ceiling price, according to the 
_ discussion, had a bearing on the possibility of importing butter. 
Q. That was Mr. Taylor’s understanding, but what was the reaction of the 
_ National Dairy Council to a ceiling price at that time?—A. Exactly the same 
_ as he stated here. We quite agreed with him that without imports we should 
have a ceiling. j 
¢ Q. That without importation you should have a ceiling?—A. Yes, but that 
_ with imports the same result would be obtained, that it would act as a control 
on the price. 


¢ 
Se By Mr. Mayhew: 


2 By The Chairman: aes 
# Q. You have been talking about New Zealand butter. As President of the 
~ National Dairy Council do you know the consumption rates in New Zealand as 
_ compared with Canada, for instance?—A. I have not that information with me. 
4 Q. Is it not a fact we consume much more butter than New Zealand does? 
Fi Mr. MacInnis: Butter in New Zealand is still rationed. 


__ The CHarrman: Yes, but even when we were. The point is they talk about 
importation. What importations do is to put into the hands of those who have 
“more, more butter than those from whom you are importing it. That was 
_ Mr. Nash’s statement the other day. Were you aware of that when the National 
_ Dairy Council made the suggestion about importations. 
3 The Wirness: Of course, the whole question of importations as explained 
to us by Mr. Taylor must be negotiated through the United Kingdom. That 
made for the uncertainty of it. We did not know what butter was available 
in New Zealand or Australia when we were told by him any negotiations for 
that butter must be by the government through the United Kingdom. 
__ The Cuartrman: There is no doubt about that, but you were interested in 
importation. I am asking if you were aware of the consumption figures in New 
‘Zealand as compared with Canada? 
__ The Wrrness: Yes, we had them, but I have not them with me this 
orning. I can get them for you. 


By Mr. Harkness: 
Q. Looking at this from a different point of view, was your organization 
f the opinion that a wholesale price of 65 to 70 cents a pound was necessary in 
tder to increase production sufficiently to meet the increased demand which had 
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developed and which it was more or less apparent would continue?—A. I would — 
say the price that was necessary was somewhere consistent with the price of — 
cheese because in the final analysis the production of butter, or the price paid — 


for churning cream, which results in increased or decreased production of 


butter, must be somewhere within line of that of other dairy products, and ~ 


especially that of cheese. 


Sitar kN 


Q. To answer the question specifically did you think a price of 65 to 70 — 


cents a pound wholesale was necessary in order to ensure sufficient production? 
A. I would say 65 cents was necessary after the floor price of cheese, the 
contract price with England, had been announced by the Minister of Agriculture. 


-Q. Therefore from the point of view of ensuring production, which inmy view — 


at least is the most essential thing as far as butter is concerned, that we should 
have enough of it, your organization would not have thought a decrease 1n price 


was a good thing?—A. At what period of the year? Are you speaking of when ~ 


the cheese base was established or earlier in the year? 


. 


Q. I am talking of the period immediately before the ceiling price was estab- — 


- lished.—A. We were not so much concerned about— 


Q. When the price was from 65 to 70 cents wholesale—A. Let us go back ~ 


to the June price. The June price of butter, Toronto price, was about 49 cents. 
‘At that time the price of cheese was on a basis of 25 cents, so the butter solids 
price was of little concern at that time. The trend of that price was consistent 


with cheese. Then when we get up to the fall of the year, December and early — 
January, when this price went above 60 cents that was when the floor price was — 
established on cheese and announced by the government at 30 cents plus 1 and ~ 
2 cent bonuses, a total of 33, and the equivalent of two to one would be 66 cent — 


butter. 

Q. The point I am getting at is that if you considered a price above 65 cents — 
was necessary in order to give sufficient production to meet our butter require- 
ments naturally your organization would not take any steps to reduce the price? 
—A. No, but not above 65 cents. I said we were interested in the price relation- 
ship, so 65 cents would be price relationship. ‘ 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. Related to cheese?—A. Yes. If butterfat was 58 cents with a floor price 


of 33 cents for cheese you would divert milk into the cheese channel and you. 
would not get butterfat for butter. 


Q. What about the relationship between milk and butter as a consumer ? 


product?—A. That is milk for concentration? 


Q. No, fluid milk—A. On fluid milk for market distribution there is a 
recognized differential of anywhere from 75 to 80 cents a hundredweight because — 


of certain specific reasons, uniformity of supply, uniformity of quality, and 
constant daily delivery and many other factors which make it more expensive 
for the producer to produce that quality of milk, that particular milk. . 

Q. Taking the three products, milk, butter and cheese, which is the most 
profitable to the producer?—A. I would think fluid milk, yes. 


By Mr. Sinclair: a 


Q. May I have the privilege of asking a question or two? I realize I am 
not a member of the committee. Mr. Duplan, I was very interested in the | 
statement you have given because it has corrected an impression which a lot of 
people in the country have that the dairy industry is principally concerned: with 
protecting the industry in Canada. I think the fact that your industry did make 
inquiries in New Zealand and Australia to bring in butter, or in the hope of. 
bringing it in, to alleviate the consumer shortage, is a very good thing. You 
mentioned that would be an effective control on price and even suggested if the. 


a 
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importation was large enough there might have been a drop in price. Is that 
fair? That is from Mr. Monet’s question?—A. The price would be maintained, 
a pag a reduction, but it would certainly have been maintained at that 
- level. 
; Q. With this great interest in the welfare of the consumer when you found 
you could not satisfy the shortage by importing foreign butter did your dairy 
council ever think of making inquiries about importing margarine, or relating 
your position to the sale of margarine in Canada?—A. Margarine is an 
important question. ; 
| Q. I think it is a very practical question. You showed such interest in the 
problem of the consumer who could not get butter—A. The oleomargarine 
‘policy, as far as the National Dairy Council is concerned, has been discussed by 
our executive. We have not made any representations. We have believed it to be 
-amatter of government policy. 
Q. Is it a fair statement that your position at the moment is it is better 
for the people of Canada to do without butter than to have margarine?— 
A. Speaking from the standpoint of the Council I am not prepared to answer 
that question because it has not been decided by the Council. 
_  Q. Let me ask another question. Since margarine affects the dairy industry 
So strongly, what effect would the sale of margarine in Canada have on the 
Price of butter2?—A. I would prefer not to answer that. I am not authorized 
to answer to begin with. I am only speaking for the National Dairy Council. 
Q. As a man who is interested in the dairy industry you have been pretty 
fair. You say that you believe the importation of New Zealand butter would 
have been a controlling factor on the price of Canadian butter. I think this is 
an exactly parallel question. Am I being unfair?—A. I did not come here to 
discuss that. 
Q. As a member of parliament I am concerned about the price of butter. 
I am asking what effect would the sale of margarine have on the price of 
‘butter. Would it increase the price of butter? Would it hold it level or would 
it drop the price of butter?—A. I would not, know, only by making a comparison 
with the United States. It has not had much control on the price of butter in 
the United States, has it? 
__ Q. I have one other question following up the question Mr. Winters asked 
about which of the various dairy products is the most attractive to the farmer. 
I come from the west coast and the continual cry of the Fraser Valley dairy 
farmer, who is our chief dairyman, is that there has never been any money in 
butter, that the good market is the fluid milk market and the ice cream market. 
Is that still the case?—A. Fluid milk and ice cream have top earning power for 
the producer? Is that your question? 
~ Q. Yes—A. That is correct, 
_ Q. Following up Mr. Martin’s question, he was trying to find out, with 
your great interest in the public welfare as well as your own welfare. when you 
Were concerned about the high price of butter why you did not take some 
specific action to show up, for example, Canada Packers by saying, “All right, 
our members are not going to ask a high price.” The reason I am raising this 
point is because of a very interesting situation in the dairy industry in British 
Columbia where all the dairies except the largest outfit, the Fraser Valley Milk 
®roducers, asked for an increase of 1 cent in the price of fluid milk. The Fraser 
Valley Milk Producers opposed that increase before the milk commissioner and 
ia that they did not think it in the public interest to increase. I suggest. that 
rection by the Fraser Valley Milk Producers did more to please public opinion 


es Columbia than any other action that has been taken by the farmers 
n British Columbia for some time. —A. I quite agree. That took place in 
‘rtain markets in Ontario in December. 


Ls 
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Q. That is a splendid thing. I wonder why it was not possible for you : 
dairy industry to take similar action on butter and show up, we will say, Canada 
Packers and others?—A. May I answer the first part of your question first? We - 
could not control or make any request of Canada Packers because they are not 
members of the dairy council. i 

Q. That’s just the point. These other independent dairies in British Colum- 
bia are not members of the Fraser Valley Milk Producers, but the Fraser Valley 
Milk Producers told the public they would not take this extra cent. If your 
members had said, “No matter what Canada Packers are going to take we are not 
going to take 73 cents,” or whatever the price was, do you not think that would 
have had a splendid effect on public opinion in Canada and confidence in your 
Council?—_A. As we look back over the situation that probably would have had 
some value. 3 


By Mr. Harkness: S 
Q. Mr. Duplan, that really comes back to the point I was on a minute ago, 
does it not, as to whether your organization, the dairy industry, considered the 
price of butter was too high or whether it was not too high?—A. Of course, we 
have been talking about the action of individual members of the industry. You 
are speaking now with regard to the interest and connection— - 
Q. Which?—A. You are speaking now of the connection and possible interest 
of the National Dairy Council? bg 
- Yes.—A. I can only repeat what I said, that we were concerned about 
the price trend. We felt that the matter of production was important and we felt 
that the matter of prices that would impede or retard consumption was important, 
so we went to the governmental authorities and discussed with them the advisa- 
bility of the importation of butter to level the market price off at that particular 
time. 
Q. Do you consider the present price is sufficient or more than sufficient to 
ensure adequate production to meet demand?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. You do?—A. Yes. f: 
Q. Do you think that if the price were down 5 cents a pound we will say 
there would be sufficient production?—A. No, I think it would affect production 
because of the facts to which I referred in this memorandum, the difference im 
price between cheese and butter would divert production of butterfat from 
butter to cheese. 
Q. In your opinion, then prices such as we have at the present time are 
essential if we are going to get enough butter?—A. Yes, because we have a 
cheese equivalent to 53-cent butter. ? 


“4 


By Mr. Winters: ; 

Q. Where would the milk go if butter production fell off?—A. It would 

go into cheese production, or it would probably go into concentrated milk, evapor- 
ated milk and whole milk powders. fe 
Q. Then the farmer would not realize any over-all loss?—A. He would 
not, no; because he would go into the most profitable market. 
By Mr. Harkness: = | 

Q. Then in view of your answer your council even if it had been able to de 

so would not have taken any action to reduce the price of butter?—A. No, no? 
when we take the floor price of cheese at what it is. . 


By Mr. MacInms: a 

Q. Do you agree with the Minister of Agriculture for Ontario that th: 
export of dairy cows to the United States has had a limiting effect on the pro: 

- duction of butter?—-A. You are asking me now to disagree with the minister. =| 
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The CuairMAN: That may be the result. Just ask the question, Mr. 
facInnis. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


t Q. I will leave the name of the minister out of it. That is a particular 
question which came to my mind—A. The information I have here in my brief 
case is that our population of dairy cattle is about the same and there is an 
‘increase in the number of heifers which will shortly freshen and then become 
milking cows. I think the over-all picture is good this year. I have a list here 
as regards the cow population. That is what we are discussing. 

_ Q. The obvious answer would be then there is nothing to Mr. Kennedy’s 
contention?—A. I did not say that. I said, my impression is that we have in 
milk cows plus the heifer population, that we should have this year very close 
to or equal the number of milk cows of last year. 

_  Q. That would be the case, providing the export of dairy cattle to the United 
States does not continue—A. And the unfortunate part of the exportation of 
‘cows to the United States is that the best cows we have are purchased for export. 
_ Q. Well, then if there is going to be a free market in the export of dairy 
::. it would naturally follow there should be a free market on the import of 
butter. 

_ Mr. Homurn: Are you advocating free market for the import of butter? 


4 Mr. MacInnis: I say that if there is going to be a free market for the 
‘export of dairy cows we have to protect ourselves somehow. 


_ Mr. Homurn: Might I ask the witness this? 
_ The Cuarrman: Mr. MacInnis has not finished questioning the witness. 


ih Mr. Homuru: Well, then, may I ask this in connection with that question ; 
dn view of the fact of the increased demand for butter, cheese and milk products, 
m our national economy should not the cow population show an increase? 

___ The Wirnuss: There has been plenty of work done by both the federal 
and provincial governments in the increased production per cow as against say 
f years ago. On many of our farms in Canada cows actually were boarders; 
today those boarders have been eliminated and we now have cows in production 
ich are valuable to the producer. 


\ 

|e By Mr. Winters: 

| Q. What do you mean by boarders?—A. A cow which is not producing 
sufficient milk to pay its way or for its care. 
~ Q. And you call them boarders?—A. We call them boarders. 

: 


‘a Mr. Fremine: Mr. Chairman, may I now raise a matter—I see it is five 
ninutes to one—but it has to with witnesses being called? May I say 
0 the committee that the chairman was kind enough to tell me this morning 
shat he saw in the newspaper a report that Mr. Graham Towers, the governor. 
of the Bank of Canada, was leaving shortly for England. Enquiries which 
lave since been made by the secretary indicate that Mr. Towers will be leaving for 
Ingland on Monday—will be on the ocean Monday—and will not be back in 
Janada until the 8th of May. 


The Cuairman: We will still be sitting, Mr. Fleming. 


_ Mr. Fiemine: Well, the committee will remember that the matter of calling 
lr. Towers has been before the committee ever since we began. I asked for his 
pearance right at the outset of our proceedings, and I have asked for it on 
“number of times since. 


:- 


i) 
| 


q 


4 
The CHatrman: The steering committee had decided that we would call 
him after the butter inquiry. : 


Mr. Homutu: Could we not interrupt the butter investigation and have 
him this afternoon? ; 


The Cuamman: For this afternoon we decided to call witnesses to deal 
with this emergency situation in Montreal which the committee thought was a 
matter of top priority, and the calling of those witnesses is going to interrupt 
our regular butter proceedings this afternoon; but we are doing this so we can. 
deal with the situation in Montreal. That was the decision of the committee 
itself at its Tuesday sitting. : 


Mr. Fuemtnc: This is an entirely new situation which has arisen; at least, 
it came to the attention of the committee the first time when we were discussing 
this question in the steering committee. We were told at that time the butter 
inquiry would probably take about two weeks and I said that on that basis 1 
was quite prepared that we should call Mr. Towers as soon as the butter 
inquiry ended. Now we have been on butter much longer than that, and we are 
eee a situation now where Mr. Towers will not ‘be available for about another 

ve weeks. 


The CuatrMan: But, he will be available. | : 


_ Mr. Fremine: He will be available, but we are spending a lot of time on 
minutla— 
Mr. Winters: What is that word—minutia? 
Mr. Fuemine: Minutia—that is in the C.C.F. vocabulary too. 
The CuarrMan: Well, lets have less minutia. 
Mr. MacInnis: Yes, and more clarity. 


Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Towers is in a position to give evidence on the principal 
considerations and factors entering into the rise in the cost of living—probably 
better able to do that than any of the witnesses we have called so far—and 
I recall my request that he appear before the committee, Mr. Chairman, and 
I would like him to be called now, before we hear these witnesses from Montreal. 
After ‘all, Montreal is not so far away and witnesses can be called quickly. — 


The CHarrman: Yes, Mr. Fleming, but you are asking us now to reverse 
a decision which was made earlier. We have gone into all that and it was 
decided that we should continue our butter inquiry, and then this matter was 
brought before the committee by Mr. Beaudry and the committee decided that 
we would get witnesses as to the Montreal situation here as quickly as possible; 
and the earliest possible date was Thursday. We have gone over all that and 
we have decided that we would hear those witnesses today, this afternoon. | 


Mr. Furmine: Then I am in the position, Mr. Chairman, of asking the 
committee, in view of this new information and the situation which now faces 
us, to reopen the question; and I submit in support of that that these witnesses 
are coming only from Montreal; it is not going to do them any great injury to 
ask them to come Monday instead of today or tomorrow. 3 


The CuarrMan: I appreciate that. The situation is one which the committee 
thought demanded priority, and probably every member of this committee 
spoke very strongly on that point of importance. - 


Mr. Merrirr: Mr. Chairman, surely the fact that Mr. Towers is going 


away for an extended period was certainly not in my mind when I spoke strongly 
in support of the resolution. 
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The CHAIRMAN: That is true, it was not in any of our minds. We did not 
know it then. a 


‘ 
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_ Mr. Mererrr: I do not think it in any way embarrasses any member of 
le committee in discussing Mr. Fleming’s suggestion. 
_ Mr. Homuru: Could we have Mr. Towers here on Monday? 
a Mr. Mayunw: Could we have the meeting on Friday evening to accom- 
‘modate Mr. Towers? 
_ The Cuarrman: We could see about that. 
Mr. Mayuew: Mr. Fleming has wanted to call Mr. Towers for some time. 
Mr. Femina: I would appreciate it if the committee would extend every 
consideration that it can and ask Mr. Towers to be here tomorrow morning, 
and if we do not finish with him in the morning ask him back in the afternoon. 
It is conceivable, we could perhaps finish with him in the morning. I do not 
know. I am not being too optimistic. 
The Cuamman: I know that Mr. Dyde will take more time than I had 
anticipated with Mr. Towers. I do not think it would be possible to finish 
with him in one sitting. 
| Mr. Fremine: Well then, if we cannot finish with him in the morning 
session why not sit tomorrow evening? 


|. The Cuarrman: We just have to have some order in this committee. We 
decided to deal with the Montreal situation. I stated to the committee at 
the time that I thought the committee should await the outcome and results of 
our present deliberations, but the committee thought otherwise because of the 
urgency of the situation. That was our decision. Now, it is true that when 
that decision was made we did not know about Mr. Towers’ engagements. 
That does bring in another angle and puts the matter in a somewhat different 
light; but I do not think we can carry on a three-ring circus. We ought to 
start and get some order; and, if Mr. Towers is important as a witness, and 
T know he is, he can be called quite easily when he returns. He is not going 
to be unavailable to us, and it may be that his appearance would be more 
advisable then. 

| . Mr. Fiuemine: I think we could deal with him in one day, and get a great 
Neal of help from him. I think we have spent. some time now that could have 
deen saved if we had had Mr. Towers at an early stage. I think Mr. Towers 
‘sin a position to give evidence that might have saved a lot of time we have 
/pent going over small details. 

| 3 Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I think under the circumstances Mr. Fleming 
aa some right to kick, to raise the question he did. He raised the question 
if Mr. Towers appearing as a witness very carly in this investigation. I think 
twas at the first or second meeting of the steering committee, 


|| 


i} 


The Cuarrman: That is right. 


__ Mr. MacInnis: But I do not think we can make any different arrangement, 
tleast not for this new angle.’ Mr. Beaudry, who raised the Montreal question, 
snot here at the moment and it would not be fair to change any arrangement 
ith respect to the calling of witnesses when he is not here. I presume the 
‘ntnesses you are going to call are here now? 

| Mr. Moner: Yes. 


a Mr. MacInnis: I would be prepared to have an evening session as well 
i: afternoon session tomorrow in order to hear Mr. Towers. 


% Mr. Mayuew: Could we not start tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock? That 
‘ould give us three hours. 


_ The Cuatrrman: Remember what we are doing. We are starting with the 
atreal witnesses this afternoon, and I doubt very much if we will finish with 
ntoday. We have got to make up our minds as to what we are going to do. 
0033—34 


heel all 
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As I said, that matter was all discussed here before the main committee and the 
committee decided what it was going to do; it is going to take the Montreal 
witnesses this afternoon. As you all know, my views on that matter were very 
clear and I placed them before the committee, but the committee decided that 
we should go on. I do not think we should start with one subject and then leave 
it for another. We have got to have some order in our proceedings. 

Mr. Winters: What about taking Mr. Towers on Monday. 

The Cuarrman: He is leaving on Monday: ; 

Mr. Harkness: Then we would have to have him today or tomorrow, or not 
have him at all. 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not think we can have him, unless we have extra 
sessions. 

Mr. Homutu: Well, lets have him tomorrow. 

The Cuamman: Gentlemen, we will meet again at 4 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Aprit 8, 1948. 
—The committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. 


The CHarrMan: The meeting will come to order. 

I would like to welcome a new member to this committee in the person of 
Mr. Thatcher who has taken the place of Mr. MacInnis. Mr. MacInnis advised 
me yesterday that because of the Industrial Relations Committee and the special 
snterest which he has in that matter that he had asked to be transferred to that 
committee for the time being. In his place Mr. Thatcher has joined us. We 
welcome Mr. Thatcher and I would say that Mr. MacInnis, like all the members 
of this committee, was a very faithful and constant attender here. He was oi 
ereat help to us and we expect, and I know we will receive, that same help and 
attendance from the man who succeeds him. 

Mr. Beaupry: You are speaking of the Liberal members there. 

The CuatrMan: Are you ready Mr. Monet? : 

Mr. Moner: Yes. Before I call the first witness who is Mr. Maurice 
Gauthier— 

Mr. Fueminc: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, there is another matter. 

The Cuarrman: Yes, Mr, Fleming has a problem with regard to Mr. Towers 
I hope this matter will not take long because we are anxious to get ahead. Mr 
Mayhew has a report to make regarding Mr. Towers. 

Mr. Mayuxnw: At the request of the chairman I called Mr. Towers and hac 
a chat with him over the telephone. It is impossible for him to be here tomorrow 
and he is leaving Ottawa on Monday. Saturday is therefore the only day thai 
is available to him and he will make himself available for Saturday if it is the 
wish of the committee. ; 

Mr. Fieminc: What time does he leave on Monday. 

Mr. Mavuew: He leaves early in the morning and he has no time on Mon 
day. He has no time tomorrow as he has many things to which he must attend 
but as I say, he will make himself available on Saturday. He expects to be back 
in the city about May 12. 2 

Mr. Irnvinu: I think probably he would be willing to come here Saturday i 
that is suitable to the committee but the trouble is we might not finish with hin 
on Saturday. 4 

a 
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Mr. Fiemrnc: Well, I appreciate that suggestion very much but I doubt 
whether we would have a quorum on Saturday. 

The CuHarrman: I think if I asked the members of the committee to come 
_ that they would come for you. 

¥ Mr. Fiemine: Do you think they would come for me? I have a good mind 
_ to accept that invitation. 

The CuairMan: Would you like that? 


Mr. Fieminc: The chairman is suggesting that if I asked him to have the 
meeting on Saturday the members of the committee would attend. 


| Mr. Lesacr: We will fly here. 
Mr. Braupry: You are again speaking of the Liberal members who will be 


here. 
| _ The CHairMan: Well, is it agreeable that we meet on Saturday? 


| 

| Mr. FLeminc: Without wasting any time I think it is quite impossible to 
have a meeting on Saturday. I would be quite willing to come myself but I do 

not believe you would get a quorum on Saturday. 


_ The Cuamrman: I think we would if it was necessar 
better speak to me about this matter at 6.00 o’clock. 
| Mr. Jounston: Is this a special meeting to which you are referring? 
Mr. Fiemine: Did you not hear Mr. Mayhew’s report? 
Mr. JouHnston: No. 


| Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Towers says that he cannot attend tomorrow and that 
he is leaving on Monday. The only time which he has available is Saturday. 
| 


y. You had perhaps 


| 
| 


Could he not change his plans in order to meet us tomorrow? 


Mr. Maryuew: I did not press for a meeting tomorrow because it was quite 
evident from the discussion here that we would not get through with the 
| witnesses tomorrow. Mr. Towers said also that he was not available tomorrow. 
Of course he would have to come if we subpoena him, As I said, he will come 
on Saturday. 

|. The Cuarrman: I suggest, Mr. Fleming, that you think it over and that you 
and I have a word before 6.00 o’clock. 


All right, Mr. Monet. 
Mr. Maynew: Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I did tell Mr. Towers that the 
matter would be decided at 4.00 o’clock and that either myself or the secretary 


would call him back so that if he was not to appear on Saturday he could 
“arrange his time accordingly. 


| ‘The CuarrmMan: Well Mr. Mayhew, perhaps you and I and Mr. Fleming can 
have a talk about this later in the afternoon. 


| _ Mr. Monzr: Before I call the first. witness I wish to state that a summons 


present 


Was issued on Tuesday to three witnesses, namely Maurice Gauthier, Mr. 
Pelchat, and Mr. David Bernier of Montreal. At this time the summonses were 
issued there were no printed French summonses because this is a very special 
form of summons. The old form of summons printed in French would not meet 
the requirements for calling witnesses for this special investigation so the 
‘summonses issued to these three witnesses were English summonses. On the 
same night that the summonses were forwarded, Mr. Arseneault, the clerk of the 
committee, on my instructions sent those three persons telegrams in French 
telling them that summonses were on the way and that they would be required 
to be here this afternoon. Since that time I have been informed that the French 
summonses are being printed for the future should they be required. I wanted 
0 make that statement before I called the first witness, 
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The CuarrMAN: You will see that there are French copies of the summonse 
available in the future? 
Mr. Monet: Yes. . 5 


Mr. Buaupry: Mr. Chairman, before you proceed with this inquiry might 
I ask the clerk of the committee when we may expect to have the forms 0: 
summonses in French? Will they be available shortly? 


The CrierK: Tomorrow. 


(Norn: English translation of evidence which follows appears i Appendia 
to this day’s evidence.) 


- 


v 


M. Maurice Gauthier, bijoutier, comparait: ~ 


Me Monet: 


D. Monsieur Gauthier, voulez-vous vous faire assermenter. Je comprends 
Monsieur Gauthier, que vous désirez donner votre témoignage en frangais?— 
R. Oui, Monsieur. z 

Me Drapeau: Bien, monsieur le président, a titre de procureur et d’assistant 
de M. Gauthier... 


Me Monet: 


D. Vous étes son avocat?—R. Oui, monsieur. : 

D. Et vous étes monsieur?—R. Jean Drapeau, de Montréal. J ’aurals Ul 
déclaration de principe A faire. Je pense que j’ai déja fait transmettre 4 diffé 
rentes personnes l’indignation de mes clients. Je crois que la déclaration d 
principe, faite présentement, est un effet de cette indignation. N’etit ét 
Vempressement de MM. Pelchat, Gauthier et Bernier de réitérer aux membre 
de ce comité les renseignements qui sont déja d’ailleurs fournis bien volontier 
», de nombreux enquéteurs fédéraux, provinciaux et municipaux, et qui établissen 
hors de tout doute qu’aucune irrégularité ou illégalité n’a été commise par eux 
neat été linterprétation fausse que certaines personnes ‘mal intentionnée 
auraient inévitablement donnée de leur absence, je dois dire que mes clients 1 
seraient ici cet aprés-midi. La raison de leur absence en serait une de principe 
principe dont la valeur intrinseque est indiscutable et ne souffre aucune de 
exceptions que trop facilement et trop souvent Von semble prét 4 accepter, dan 
certains milieux. Bien que mes clients portent des noms qui ne prétent & aucun 
équivoque quant & leur origine raciale, Pelchat, Gauthier et Bernier, ont req 
une soumission entiérement rédigée en langue anglaise. Cette maniere d 
procéder est inacceptable... 


- 


M. Lesage: 
D. Monsieur le Président, sommes-nous dans une assemblée politique? 


—* 
ie 


2 
M. LesAce:. Est-ce que nous sommes obligés d’écouter cette déclaration? 


Me Draprau: C’est une déclaration que je fais au nom du témoin. 


Le prisipent: Votre client a été assigné en anglais, nous le regretton 
infiniment, veuillez me croire. Vous avez envoyé un télégramme en fran¢ali 
monsieur Arsenault?—R. Oui, monsieur. rs 


_ Me Drarxav: I] est triste de constater tout de méme que l’obstructio 
faite & cette déclaration vient de la part de Canadiens frangais. 4 


Le PRESIDENT: Non. 
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M. Beaudry: 


_ D. Je ne crois pas que le comité ait objection A entendre la déclaration de 
-Passigné ou de son procureur, puisqu’il l’a déja fait dans le passé, mais c’est, 
je crois, parce qu’une partie de cette déclaration traite d’une question qui a 
ee été expliquée. Et ce n’était aucunement le désir du comité de la passer 
_ Sous silence, mais bien d’éviter une répétition. 
¥ Me Draprav: Si vous désirez, monsieur le Président, que je mette fin 3 
_ mna déclaration, je m’y conformerai. 
a M. Beaupry: Je m’objecte A cette partie-la de la dé 
Je crois que le comité en a déja été saisi. Je ne crois pas que le comité ait 
d’objection & entendre votre déclaration, sauf cette partie qui a déja été traitée. 
| Me Draprau: Cette maniére de procéder est inacceptable et mes clients 
tiennent & proclamer leur profonde indignation, refusant toute explication aux 
Motifs d’excuse. Inutile d’ajouter que, personnellement, je joins A celle de 
mes clients l’expression de mon indignation et de mes protestations les plus 
| -vigoureuses. 


\ M. Braupry: Est-ce que vous me permettez une question? 


| Me Moner: Monsieur Gauthier, voulez-vous nous donner votre prénom ?— 
BR. Maurice. / 

Dz Et quelle est votre adresse?—R. 6950, rue Louis-Hémon, Montréal. 

| Dz Quelle est votre occupation?—R. Bijoutier. | 

__ _D. Depuis combien d’années exercez-vous ce commerce de bijouterie?— 
R. Depuis 1945. 

__ D. Dois-je comprendre que vous étes l’associé de M. Pelchat?—R. Oui, 
| monsieur, 


claration seulement. 


_D. En compagnie limitée?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Faisant affaire sous le nom de Pelchat ct Gauthier?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
__ D. Voulez-vous dire aux membres du comité combien de magasins vous 
opérez 4 Montréal ou ailleurs, si vous en opérez ailleurs?—R. Seulement deux, 
a Montréal. 

_____D. Voulez-vous donner les adresses, s’il vous plait?—R. 3116, rue Masson, 
9104, boulevard Décarie. 

__D. Je comprends que ces deux magasins font exclusivement le commerce de 
la bijouterie?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

bE, - 

|i 


M. Beaudry: 


_ D. Si vous n’avez pas d’autre question, monsieur Monet, permettez-moi de 
Tui en poser quelques-unes. Je comprends que M. Gauthier, ou MM. Pelchat et 
Gauthier, ont aussi récemment fait le commerce du beurre. 


| Me Monsr: J’allais pour demander au témoin s'il s’était intéressé tout 


derniérement, soit la compagnie Pelchat et Gauthier ou personnellement, dans 
le commerce du beurre?—-R. Non, monsieur. 


D. Dois-je comprendre, monsieur Gauthier, que tout derniérement la 


‘Maison Pelchat et Gauthier a fait acquisition d’une certaine quantité de beurre? 
—R. Oui, monsieur. 


_ “D. Voulez-vous nous dire de qui vous avez acheté le beurre en question ?— 


R. De M. David Bernier. 


M. Beaudry: 


D. Quelle est la profession de M. David Bernier?—R. Je crois qu’il 
beurrier. 

D. Sous quelle raison sociale?—R. Je crois que c’est la Jersey Brand. 

- M. Prinarp: Est-ce qu’il fabrique lui-méme du beurre? 

_ M. Beaunry: Est-ce Jersey Brand Limited?—R. Je ne le sais pas. 


; 
e. 
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Mr. Harkness: Who makes the J ersey Brand? What company makes it’ 
Mr. Monet: The trader who sold him the butter will appear as a witnes 
M. Beavupry: Vous dites que M. Bernier est beurrier. Pouvez-vous nous dire 

s’il fabrique du beurre ou s’il vend du beurre?——R. II fabrique et vend le beurre. 
D. Le connaissez-vous depuis longtemps?—R. Depuis mon enfance. 


la 


D. Vous avez acheté du beurre de M. Bernier \ une époque relativement 
récente?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. A quelle date particuliérement?—R. Le 31 mars. 

D. Vous avez acheté du beurre de M. Bernier le 31 mars 1948?—R. Oui, 
monsieur. J’en avais acheté auparavant, cela. fait vingt-cing ans que 
j’en achéte. . : 

D. Le 31 mars 1948, lorsque vous avez acheté du beurre de M. Bernier, 
vous avez acheté quelle quantité?—R. 5,600 livres. . 

D. Vous étiez au courant le 31 mars, ce jour-la, et plusieurs jours précédents, 
qu’ Montréal il était extrémement difficile de se procurer du beurre?— 
R. Certainement. 

D. Vous avez, malgré cela, & cause de vos relations avec M. Bernier, réussi 
& acheter 5,600 livres de beurre ?_R. Exactement. q 

D. Est-ce que vous avez di déclarer a M. Bernier pour quelles fins vous 
vouliez acheter 5,600 livres de beurre ou est-ce que M. Bernier vous |’a demandé? 
_R. Je lui ai dit. Je ne sais pas s'il me a demandé le premier, mais je le lui 
ai dit. 
D. Quelles fins avez-vous déclaré étre vétres & M. Bernier?—R. Pour le 
donner en prime. 

D. Vous avez payé ce beurre & M. Bernier, combien?—R. 69c. 

D. La livre?—R. Oui, monsieur, exactement. 3 

D. Connaissiez-vous le prix du marché ou le prix que le grossiste pouvait 
vous vendre le beurre & ce temps-l4?—R. Je crois que c’est le prix... 3 

D. Le prix du plafond?—R. I] était jusqu’a 73¢c. 

D. Pardon?—R. Je crois qu’il se vend jusqu’a 73c. 

D. A Vépoque oti vous avez fait cette transaction, étiez-vous sous V’impressior 
que M. Bernier avait le droit de vous vendre ce beurre-la 73c. la livre?—R. Ah 
je ne pourrais pas dire. 

D. Vous venez de le dire dans une réponse précédente?—R. Je ne pourrais 
‘pas dire. 

D. Vous avez dit, si ma mémoire est fidele, il y a un instant, que vous lave: 
payé 69c. la livre et Je vous ai demandé si ce prix-la était le prix du plafone 
et vous avez dit; “je le erois’”?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. C’était 73c.2—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Alors, je vous demande, lorsque vous avez fait cette transaction, si\vou 
étiez sous impression que M. Bernier avait le droit de vous vendre ce beurr 
73c. la livre?—R. Non, monsieur. Je ne crois pas. Dans le temps, je crois qu’ 
avait le droit de le vendre 69¢., \ cause des grossistes. 

D. Est-ce que vous ne devriez pas corriger votre réponse  précédente 
Je ne veux pas vous tendre d’embtiche, mais je crois que votre réponse précédent 
a laissé le comité sous une fausse impression?—R. Je l’ai eu & 69c. croyant qu 
e’était le prix du plafond. 

D. Aprés avoir expliqué 3 M. Bernier que vous aviez besoin de cett 
quantité-la de beurre dans le but de l’offrir en prime?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Vous avez expliqué cela 4 M. Bernier lorsque vous avez fait cett 
demande du beurre?—R. C'est cela. 

 -D. Crest vous qui en avez fait la demande, ce n’est pas M. Bernier qui vou 
a offert le beurre?—R. C’est moi qui l’ai demande. a 

D. Je reviendrai la-dessus tout 4 ’heure. La transaction & 69c. la liv! 


représente $3,600 ou $3,700?—R. Exactement. 
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D. Vous avez acheté le beurre le 31 mars 1948, et est-ce que vous l’avez 
_ payé comptant?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

__ _D. Au montant de combien, 4 quel montant global?—R. Je ne pourrais pas 
le dire 1a. 5,600 fois 69c... 

bg D. Vous étes bijoutier, vons ne devez pas faire cela 3 l’année longue?— 
_ R. Je ne peux pas vous dire le chiffre exactement,—$3,800 et quelques piastres. 


Me Monet: 


D. $3,864, est-ce que cela rafraichit votre mémoire?—R. Peut-étre. Oui, 
c’est cela exactement. 


M. Beaudry: 


D. Vous avez payé le beurre de quelle facon?—R. Par chéque. 

D. Daté de quand?—R. Le 31 mars. 

D. Le chéque a été encaissé a quelle date?—R. Il n’a pas été encaissé. 

D. Le chéque n’a pas été encaissé?—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. Voulez-vous nous expliquer pourquoi?—R. Parce que, naturellement, on 
voulait voir la réaction avant. C’était plutét par protection, pour pouvoir 
_ le garder. Naturellement, on disait que si la vente ne marchait pas comme on 
_ avait pensé, quiil y aurait peut-étre moyen d’annuler cela. 

: D. Quand vous dites qu’il y aurait peut-étre eu moyen d’annuler cela, 
-est-ce que vous parlez 4 votre point de vue ou A celui de M. Bernier?—R. Je 
 erois bien que nous pouvions nous entendre. C’est un ami de la famille. 
i D. Est-ce qu’il y avait eu entente au préalable?—R. Une entente verbale, 
naturellement. 

D. En fin de compte, il y avait eu une entente A |’effet que,—si Je puis 
_ résumer votre transaction,—vous aviez le droit de tirer sur Bernier jusqu’A con- 
currence de 5,600 livres de beurre?—R. C’est cela. 

D. Mais si vous n’en aviez pas besoin pour les fins de votre commerce, si 
Yoctroi ou l’offre de beurre dont on parle ne donnait pas les résultats désirés, 
vous entendiez avoir le droit de demander i Bernier de reprendre son beurre 
et de vous remettre l’argent?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Effectivement, est-ce cela qui est arrivé?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Effectivement?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Effectivement, Bernier n’a jamais encaissé le chéque?—-R. Exactement. 

D. Le chéque de $3,864, daté le 31 mars?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. M. Bernier vous a-t-il donné du beurre le 31 mars?—R. Je ne pourrais 
pas dire exactement. Le 31 mars, je ne sais pas quelle date c’était. 


ie 


Le Président: 
Le 31 mars, c’était le 31 mars. 
Le Témorn: Je veux dire le jour. 
Le presipent: C’était un mercredi. 
; D. Une transaction de beurre pour un bijoutier, c’est assez inusité. 
_ Nous parlons d’un fait qui s’est déroulé, au maximum, il y a neuf jours. Vous 
_ he vous rappelez pas du montant exact que vous avez payé par chéque, pour 
_ 5,600 livres de beurre. Vous ne vous rappelez pas de la date exacte A laquelle 
_ vous avez regu du beurre. Je veux modifier le ton de mes questions. Je vais les 
faire excessivement simplistes. Avez-vous recu du beurre de M. Bernier?— 
_R. J’ai regu 200 livres, je ne puis pas dire si c’est le 31 ou le ler. 
iat D. A quelle date avez-vous offert du beurre en prime & vos clients?—R. Je 
he le sais pas exactement, réellement. 
' D. Est-ce qu’il y a quelqu’un dans votre industrie qui est au courant des 
_ faits de votre industrie?—R. Je le suis. 
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D. Pour le beurre?—R. Je le suis. 

Le prisipent: Le 31 mars, c’était un mercredi, je pense. 

M. Braupry: Est-ce que vous voulez répondre plus clairement? 
Le present: Je suggére cela. ; 
Le remorn: Le 31 mars. : 


M. Bravupry: 

D. Le 31 mars, vous avez donné un chéque de $3,8642?—R. Oui, monsieur. } 

D. Vous avez donné $3,864,—vous me corrigerez si Je me sers du mauvais ~ 
terme,—avec la promesse: N’encaissez pas le chéque si je nai pas regu le~ 
beurre?—R. Exactement. 4 

D. De quelle facon avez-vous disposé de ce beurre?—R. Aux clients qui — 
venaient acheter pour $5. 

D. Je ne sais pas si le comité jugera que la prochaine question est acceptable. — 
Vous avez deux magasins, un sur la rue- Masson et l’autre sur le boulevard © 
Décarie. Auriez-vous objection & nous dire les affaires brutes que vous faites 
dans les deux magasins?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Vous auriez objection & me le dire?—R. Oui, monsieur. Je ne pense 
pas que cela ait de relation avec le beurre. 


M. Braupry: Pour l’instant je vais passer. ; [ 
M. Lesacr: Cela en a autant que la bijouterie. 4 


M. Beaudry: 

D. Quand vous avez donné le beurre en. prime, c'est de quelle date a 
quelle date?—R. Le 31, exactement. 

D. Le 31, vous avez donné du beurre en prime?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Alors, toute la transaction qui nous intéresse s’est faite le 31. Le 31, 
vous avez donné un chéque qui n’a pas été encaissé; vous avez requ du beurre, 
vous ne vous rappelez pas quand l’avoir regu, vous ne vous en rappeliez pas 
il y a un instant, alors la réponse est que vous avez recu le beurre le 31, puis 
que c'est la date que vous l’avez donné, le 312—-R. Je vois la date qui est 
marquée sur l’annonce, il n’est pas nécessaire de s’enflammer pour une question 
de date. . 

D. Le comité ne s’enflamme pas. Nous traitons d’une transaction qui a été 
faite dans la méme journée. Si je me reporte & une réponse que vous aves 
donnée tout & lVheure, vous ne vous rappelez pas du montant du chéque que 
vous avez donné?—R. Je ne m’en rappelais pas A quelques piastres pres, mais — 
je savais que c’était $3,860 et quelques piastres. 

D. A quelques jours prés, disons que pour vous c’est le 831 mars, vous avez 
fait une transaction conditionnelle avec M. Bernier, par laquelle vous avez 
donné un chéque qui devait étre conditionnellement encaissé, mais qui de fait 
n’a pas été encaissé, et par laquelle transaction vous avez regu d’un montant— 
total de 5,600 livres de beurre 200 livres seulement. Vous en avez distribué 
combien ce jour-lA?—R. A peu prés, quarante livres, trente-cing ou quarante 
livres. ; 
D. Nous serait-il possible d’avoir les chiffres exacts?—R. Monsieur, je 
crois que c’est trente-sept livres. | 

D. Est-ce que vous croyez que cela est exact ou est-ce que vous croyes — 
que cela peut étre exact?—R. C’est cela. . 

D. Vous avez distribué exactement trente-sept livres de beurre en prime | 
le 31 mars. Vous aviez encore 5,400 livres de beurre en réserve que vous avieZ 
payées conditionnellement. Vous aviez encore 163 livres sur les 200. Qu’est-ce 
que vous avez fait des 163 livres?—R. Je les ai chez moi et chez mon associé. 

D. Vous avez chez vous dans le moment 163 livres de beurre?—R. Mais, 
depuis, j’en ai donné & des membres de ma famille. a i 
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, D. Monsieur le Président, je ne puis avoir du témoin une réponse. Dans 
_ la méme phrase, il dit qu’il a 163 livres de beurre chez lui et il dit qu'il n’a pas 
_ chez lui 163 livres. Vous aviez encore 4 votre compte, je présume, 5,400 livres 

de beurre. Qu’est-ce qu'il est arrivé de ces 5,400 livres de beurre?—R. Ellas 
sont dans l’entrepot, M. Bernier les a reprises. 

D. Est-ce qu’elles sont & votre nom?—R. Non, elles sont au nom de 
M. Bernier. 

D. Maintenant, nous sommes en face d’une autre transaction par laquelle 
vous avez remis & M. Bernier 5,400 livres de beurre. A quelle condition et 
— quand?—R. Lundi, le 5 avril. 

FE D. Lundi, le 5 avril, vous avez remis cela &4 M. Bernier?—R. C’est-a-dire 
- que je ne lui ai pas remis, le beurre était entreposé, 1a. 

D. Vous avez avisé M. Bernier que pour les 5,400 livres de beurre que vous 
_ aviez achetées, qu’il pouvait les retenir?—R. C’était justement & cause de la 
_ Commission des Prix qu’il m’avait conseillé de discontinuer cela. J’ai discon- 
_ tinué ia journée méme & en vendre et le samedi comme c’était une journée ow 
_ yétais passablement occupé, j’ai fait cela le lundi, j’ai changé le chéque, je lui 
ai donné un chéque de $138 et j’ai pris le mien. 

“s D. Vous n’avez pas payé a M. Bernier le montant pour 5,600 livres de 

beurre, mais M. Bernier a repris 5,400 livres de beurre et vous lui avez donné 
un chéque pour payer la différence entre 5,600 livres de beurre et 5,400 livres 
_ de beurre, cela est exact?—R. Oui, monsieur. 


M. Fiemine: Monsieur le Président, si M. Beaudry voulait bien parler 


plus lentement et le témoin parler plus haut et plus lentement, les députés 
pourraient les comprendre mieux. 


M. Braupry: Je m’excuse, M. Fleming a parfaitement raison. 


M. Beaudry: 


D. Le 5 avril, contre l’abstention que vous avez fait signifier & M. Bernier 
_ de prendre possession des 5,400 livres de beurre achetées et payées en théorie le 

_ 31 mars, M. Bernier vous a remis le chéque de $3,864 que vous aviez donné et, 
_ & votre tour, vous avez donné un chéque de $138 qu'il a accepté et dont vous ne 
_ connaissiez pas le sort jusqu’A date?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

{ D. Et vous ne connaissez pas le sort jusqu’A date des 5,400 livres de beurre 
dont vous avez été temporairement propriétaire sinon possesseur?—R. Non, 
- monsieur. 

D. Vous m’avez dit tout & l’heure que vous aviez 163 livres de beurre entre 
vos mains le 31 mars, qu’elles ont été placées chez vous, et vous avez répondu 
également que vous en aviez distribué; auriez-vous objection A me dire si ce 
beurre est encore chez vous ou s'il a été distribué?—R. Personnellement, j’ai 
_ environ quarante ou quarante-deux livres, mon associé en a & peu prés le méme 
- montant. 

D. Est-ce que vous l’avez donné & titre de bijoutier ou d’individu?— 
-R. D’individu. 
* D. Alors, il doit rester environ 83 livres de beurre, si je calcule bien; voulez- 
_ vous nous dire ce que vous en avez fait? 


+ Me Draprau: Je soumets que cette question a déja été posée et que la 
réponse a été fournie également sous une autre forme, monsieur le président. 


a Le TEMOIN: Bien, si vous voulez que je vous énumére tous les membres de 
ma famille... 


M. Bravupry: Si vous donnez cela comme réponse, c’est la réponse que je 
 veux?—R. C’est cela. ; 

' D. A Vheure actuelle, vous et votre associé détenez environ 80 livres de 
_beurre?—R. C’est cela; nous en avons & peu prés chacun quarante livres. 


on ae 
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D. Auriez-vous Vobligeance de me dire de quelle fagon ont commencé les — 


négociations, entre vous et M. Bernier, qui se sont terminées par la transaction © 
par laquelle M. Bernier vous a vendu 5,600 livres de beurre et cela sans entrer 
dans d’autres compilations pour |’instant?—R. Je ne comprends pas trés bien 

votre question? | 

D. Dans quelles circonstances la transaction par laquelle vous demandiez 
3 M. Bernier s’il ne pouvait pas vous céder 5,600 livres de beurre s’est amorcée?— 
R. Je suis allé le voir un soir apres la fermeture du magasin. J’avais eu lVidée de 
faire une espéce de vente comme cela. Je suis allé le voir tout simplement et 
je lui en ai parlé et, comme un ami de la famille, il l’a fait. 

D. M. Bernier vous a dit qu’il pouvait vous donner assez facilement 5,600 
livres de beurre?—R. Il m’a donné sa réponse le lendemain. 

D. Vous saviez qu’& ce temps-l& un grand nombre de gens avait de la misére 
3 obtenir du beurre, au quart de livre ou pas du tout?—R. J’étais au courant 
qu’il était bien rare. . 

D. Quel motif auriez-vous donné pour donner le beurre en prime?—R. Bien 
entendu, je savais qu’il était rare. 

D. Ne vous est-il pas venu & Vidée qu’il y aurait un grand nombre de 
citoyens de la ville de Montréal, pour qui le beurre était assez rare, qui 
trouveraient inusité qu’un bijoutier, ou le propriétaire d’un autre genre de 
commerce, puisse en trouver lui pour simplement la raison que vous avez donnée, 
celle d’une vieille amitié entre vendeur de beurre et bijoutier et que celui-ci 
puisse en donner en prime eratuitement?—R. Naturellement, cela aurait pu 
frapper. : 
D. D’aprés vous, est-ce que cela aurait pu ou est-ce que cela doit frapper?— 
R. Ah! cela devait. : 


M. Pinard: 

D. Est-ce que cela vous est venu & l’idée 3, la suite d’une pratique adoptée 
par d’autres maisons de commerce?—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. C’est vous qui en avez pris linitiative?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Est-ce que cela se faisait antérieurement & Montréal?—R. Je n’en ai 
pas entendu parler. 

D. A ce moment-la?—R. Non. 

D. Cette idée vous est venue 4 vous et elle ne vous a pas été suggérée par 
d’autres maisons de commerce?—R. Absolument pas. 


M. Beaudry: 

D. Aujourd’hui, monsieur Gauthier, en €tes-vous venu & l’opinion qu’un 
grand nombre de gens de la ville de Montréal peuvent trouver insolite le fait 
que l’on puisse trouver 5,600 livres de beurre dans un commerce comme le votre, 
alors que les gens ne peuvent pas en acheter et que vous, vous en avez a 
l’année?—R. Absolument, mais je ne crois pas que cette question puisse se 
rapprocher de l’autre. C’est une question personnelle. J’aurais été €picier et 
j’aurais pu faire la méme transaction. Cela ne m’a pas paru anormal. 

D. Cela est une question d’interprétation pour le comité et je ne crois 
pas que l’on puisse vous la laisser—R. Ah! 

D. J’aimerais & ce que vous me disiez si vous croyez que, dans votre cas, 
la transaction que vous avez faite, n’est-ce pas, aux yeux de tous les habitants | 
de la ville de Montréal et probablement de tout le pays, ne pouvait pas paraitre 
extremement anormale?—R. Cela en a bien l’air d’aprés la réaction. 

D. Est-ce que vous admettez que votre réaction est autrement que celle 
des autres?—R. Moi, si j’avais trouvé cela tellement anormal, bien, je ne 
Vaurais probablement pas fait. | - 
> 
x 
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__ D. Je comprends que, des fois, les esprits bien avertis peuvent avoir des 
réactions différentes, une aujourd’hui et une autre une autre semaine. J’aimerais 
& ce que vous me disiez si vous ne pensez pas que votre transaction, aprés 
réflexion faite aujourd’hui—et ce n’est pas que je veuille vous accuser de 
- malhonnéteté,—ait une conséquence qui soit illégale?—R. Réellement, je ne 
le crois pas. Je ne considére pas mon cas pire que celui des théAtres qui donnent 
de la vaisselle ou n’importe quel autre commerce qui donne des primes. 

D. Pourquoi n’avez-vous pas offert de la vaisselle plutét que du beurre 
qui, 4 ce moment-la, était & peu prés absent du marché?—R. J’ai pensé que, 
le beurre étant rare, la prime serait plus alléchante. Cela est normal. 

_ D. Vous étiez prét & spéculer pour faire un profit pour améliorer vos 

_ventes sur le fait qu’un grand nombre de gens de la ville de Montréal n’avaient 
pas de beurre. Mais vous qui n’étiez pas dans le commerce du beurre, mais 

qui aviez apparemment une certaine amitié chez un commergant de beurre, 
avez profité de cette amitié pour faire une spéculation?—R. Le beurre, de 
toute fagon, était consommé par les gens. 

4 D. C’est entendu qu’il y a eu 37 livres de beurre de données?—R. I] yaeu 
87 livres de beurre données, c’est cela. 

" D. Tout de méme, il n’y a que 37 personnes qui ont bénéficié, dans toute 
Vile de Montréal, de la transaction par laquelle vous avez acquis mainmise 
sur 5,600 livres de beurre. Trouvez-vous que c’est une distribution équitable 


du beurre dans la ville de Montréal?—R. Cela est absolument personnel, parce 
que. 


4 


D. Attendez, voici une autre question, A présent... 
Me Draprau: Le témoin peut finir sa réponse... 
Le PRESIDENT: Permettez au témoin de répondre. 


Le TéMorINn: Bien que j’aie eu 5,400 livres de beurre, je crois qu’actuelle- 
ment il y a des milliers de livres de beurre dans les entrepdts. 
j 


“. 


Me Monet: 


3 D. Dites-vous qu’il y a des milliers de livres de beurre dans les entrepots? 
—Je crois que cela est excessivement important. Monsieur Gauthier, bien que 
vous étes sous serment, vous venez de dire qu’il y a des milliers de livres de 
beurre dans les entrepédts?—R. Absolument, mais je ne sais ot. Le beurre 
que l’on consommera la semaine prochaine est actuellement dans les entrepdéts. 
M. Lxsace: Vous dites cela, actuellement. .. 


Me Monet: Monsieur le Président, je ne veux pas étre désagréable pour 
‘Mon confrére qui assiste le témoin, mais je tiens A faire remarquer que depuis 
le commencement de son témoignage, M. Drapeau, qui représente et assiste 
Son client comme il a droit de le faire, passe presque tout son temps A donner 
& son témoin presque des réponses. Je demanderais 4 ce que M. Drapeau 
avise son client comme il ]’entend, mais qu’il ne lui suggere pas les réponses. 
Vous venez de dire, sous serment, qu’il y a des milliers de livres de beurre 
entreposées 4 Montréal?—R. Je ne peux pas dire. 

___D. Vous ne pouvez pas dire?—Vous avez assermenté qu’il y avait des 
milliers de livres de beurre dans les entrepdts 4 Montréal?—R. Je me base sur 
les raisons que le beurre est entreposé quelque part, il est dans les entrepdts, 
le beurre que l’on a & consommer Ja semaine prochaine. 

_ D. Vous dites que vous le savez, pouvez-vous dire o1?—R. Je ne le sais pas. 

__D. Pouvez-vous nommer une grosse compagnie ou une maison d’entre- 
‘posage regorgeant de beurre actuellement?—R. Je ne peux pas nommer de 
‘compagnies. 

_ OD. Cependant, vous avez déclaré sous serment qu'il y en a?—R. Oui, 
Monsieur. 
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M. Beaudry: 
D. Monsieur Gauthier, je vous ai parlé tout & l’heure d’un chiffre d'affaires 
annuel que vous préférez ne pas donner?—R. J'ai juste dit que cela n’avait pas 
de relation. 


ee 


D. Ce n’est pas une raison capitale. J’aimerais & vous poser une autre © 
question, qui vous ferait peut-étre voir la question sous un autre ceil. Votre 


intention était, je comprends, de donner une livre de beurre en prime & chaque 
$5 d’achat fait & l'un ou a l’autre de vos magasins?—-R. Oui, monsieur. 
D. Vous avez, dans ce but, acheté 5,600 livres de beurre?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
D. C’est ce que vous répondez? 
LE PRESIDENT: Quelle était votre réponse? 
Le TEMOIN: Oui, monsieur. 


M. Beaudry: 


D. Vous avez acheté 5,600 livres de beurre. Vous aviez raison, je présume, 


de croire, & la lumiére de ce qui était généralement connu dans le public du ~ 


pays, que la disette de beurre ne pouvait pas durer beaucoup normalement plus — 


d’un mois. Vous, est-ce que vous aviez raison de croire autre chose?—R. Non 
monsieur, je croyais que cela pouvait étre & peu prés cela. 


D. Auriez-vous l’obligeance de multiplier vos 5,600 livres de beurre par 


$5 et nous dire quel chiffre d’argent vous es ériez faire en regard des 5,600 livres 
) 


de beurre que vous jugiez nécessaire d’octroyer comme prime durant le mois? 


—R. $28,000 a peu prés. 


D. Lorsque, tout 4 l’heure, je vous ai demandé votre chiffre d’affaire annuel, 


croyez-vous qu’il y a relation entre ce que vous dites et votre déclaration de 
chiffre annuel? 


Me Drarrau: Je m’objecte. Est-ce qu’on doit faire une enquéte sur les~ 


méthodes de commerce, sur les moyens de promouvoir les ventes? Peu importe 
le chiffre d’affaire annuel. Un propriétaire de commerce peut chercher & activer 
ses ventes. Est-ce qu’on fait le procés des méthodes de commerce ou si l’on 
veut savoir d’ou vient le beurre? Je trouve que l’on va un peu loin. 
Le presIDENT: Je n’y vois pas d’objection. : 
Mr. Tuatrcuer: May I ask one question? Is Mr. Beaudry suggesting this 
procedure is illegal? 


Mr. Braupry: I am merely questioning in regard to the motion which was_ 


approved by this committee the day before yesterday. 


The Cuarman: Mr. Beaudry is trying to get some information germane to 


this committee. 

Mr. Braupry: We are dealing strictly with the question of the scarcity of 
butter as it may affect the price, and the use of butter as a premium with 
regard to the effect on prices. 4 

Mr. Tuarcurr: You are not suggesting this procedure is illegal? 

The Cuarrman: No. This witness has said there was a lot of butter 
available in the last few questions, and particularly as revealed by Mr. Monet. 
Mr. Monet said, “Well, who has all this butter? Give us the names.” The 
witness said, “I cannot give you the names but I am quite satisfied there 18 @ 
lot of butter available.” It is only by questions that seemingly do not have @- 
direct value that we sometimes get replies to questions that do have direct 
value. You have to allow a certain latitude in examination, and that latitude 


nl 


I am permitting unless the committee thinks it 1s not permissible. = 


M. Pinard: 2 


D. Maintenant, monsieur Gauthier, vous avez vendu, dites-vous, 37 livres de 
beurre ou plutdt vous avez donné 37 livres de beurre en prime. Est-ce que Vous” 
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vous souvenez du montant que ces ventes ont rapporté par ces primes, le montant 
otal de ces ventes en regard de ces 37 livres de beurre données en prime?— 
. Je n’ai pas les chiffres exacts en main. 
D. Est-ce que ces ventes étaient de $5 en moyenne ou si elles dépassaient ce 

Montant-la?—R. Quelques ventes dépassaient le montant. 
JD. Pouvez-vous nous dire si les achats qui ont été faits étaient des achats 
nécessaires. Est-ce que ces achats étaient nécessaires ou s’ils étaient tout sim- 
plement consentis dans le but d’avoir une livre de beurre?—R. Je crois que 
certaines gens se préoccupaient de cela et profitaient des besoins de bijouterie. 
_. D. Vous vous rendez bien compte que, dans le commerce de la bijouterie, il 
‘ny a pas d’objets vendus qui ne sont pas indispensables au commerce. Les bijoux 

he sont pas des objets que l’on achéte normalement. Si je vous suggérais, que 
la plupart de ces ventes ont été faites parce qu’il y avait l’attrait de la prime 
du beurre?—R. Absolument. Je crois, cependant que je puis baser mon opinion 
‘Surtout sur le fait que, chaque semaine, il se dépense un certain montant d’argent 
en bijoux. Naturellement, chaque bijoutier compte sur un montant de vente ordi- 
airement, alors, naturellement, je me disais, lorsque les gens ont besoin de beurre, 
au lieu d’aller sur la rue, disons n’importe quelle rue 4 Montréal, ils en profiteront, 
justement parce qu’ils ont besoin soit d’un cadeau i faire ou simplement un 
achat personnel, pour avoir du beurre. 
—__D. Vous admettez que ces ventes-lA n’auraient pas eu lieu s’il n’y avait pas 
eu une prime attachée?—R. Je n’admets pas cela. 
{ 
¥ 


| D. Vous admettiez cela tant6t?—R. Non. 
D. Vous vous corrigez?—R. Oui, monsieur. 


_ D. Quelles sont ces ventes-li, qu’est-ce qui a été vendu?—R. Particuliére- 
ment, deux montres; puis, quelques bijoux. 


¢ Le PRESIDENT: C’est tout? 
% 


M. Pinard: 


D. Quel a été le prix le plus élevé d’une de ces ventes?—R. Je crois que c’est 


& 
€ 


3 
$70. 
2 D. C’est & la vente d’une montre que vous référez ]A?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
_ D. Etait-ce pour deux montres?—R. Une montre seulement. 


D. Est-ce que la proportion de beurre varie avec la vente?—R. Absolument. 


q Me Monet: Je comprends que vous donniez une livre de beurre avec un 
achat de $5, deux livres pour $7 et trois livres pour $10?—R. Oui, monsieur. 


_. M. Pryarp: Combien avez-vous fait de ventes pour disposer des 37 livres 
que vous avez données?—R. Nous avons vendu pour environ comme $200 & 
chaque magasin. ; 
SD. A combien d’acheteurs au maximum? Voici monsieur le Président, si les 
acheteurs qui ont bénéficié par des achats de sept, huit ou dix livres, ou quatorze 
ou quinze livres de beurre, c’était encore rendre la situation pire. Si, par exemple, 
pour 37 livres de beurre, il n’y a eu que trois ou quatre acheteurs, je prétends que 
cela aggravait la situation. Il ne me reste qu’une seule question 4 vous poser. 
_Ouvez-vous nous dire, au maximum, combien de clients ont profité de cette 
situation-li, de la prime attachée aux ventes?—_R. Peut-étre, que sur la rue 
fasson, je crois que c’est A peu prés quinze. ; 
__D. Alors, cela fait un en@roit ot le beurre était donné?—R. Oui. Je erois 
que c’est & peu prés la méme chose aux deux places. 
a D. Est-ce que vous n’auriez pas donné plus de 37 livres de beurre?—R. II 
en a qui achetaient pour moins de $5. j 
_ D. Alors, ceux qui achetaient pour moins de $5 avaient également une prime? 
-R. Non, monsieur. 
D. Alors, je parle de ceux qui ont eu une prime de beurre: combien? Vous 
donné 37 livres de beurre . . 
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M. Lesace: Combien la deuxiéme montre?—R. Je ne pourrais pas dire le 
prix. : 
D. La premiére était de $70 et si l’autre était a $75 cela représenterait 
20 livres de parties?—R. Une personne seulement avait droit 4 trois livres de 
beurre pour une montre qui se vendait & $70. 


Me Monet: Pourquoi avez-vous donné moins?—R. J’ai donné un escompte — 
sur la montre. 


M. Pinard: 


_D. Est-ce que vous avez annoncé dans les journaux cette facon de pratiquer 
votre commerce celle que vous adoptiez?—R. J’ai annoncé dans le Star et dans la 
Presse. F 

D. Et vous portiez ainsi 4 la connaissance du public que vous profitiez en 
somme, de la rareté excessive du beurre dans le but d’augmenter votre clientéle et 
le chiffre de vos ventes. Vous portiez cela & la connaissance du public par des_ 
avis dans les journaux ou par des annonces; est-ce que c’est exact?—R. Oui, 
monsieur, absolument, je l’ai fait publier dans les jounaux. . 

D. Vious devez vous rendre compte aujourd’hui que pareille fagon d’agir 
aidait & créer ou augmenter considérablement le malaise actuellement ressenti par 
la population de Montréal et des environs. Est-ce que vous vous rendez compte de 
cela?—R. Je ne crois pas que les quelques livres que j’aurais pu donner pouvaient 
mettre la situation pire. 

D. Est-ce que vous trouvez que c’est une bonne pratique dans le com-— 
merce?—R. Peut-étre pas. 

D. Je suis de votre avis. 


Me Monet: 


D. Avant que vous quittiez la table monsieur Gauthier, j’aurais deux ou 
trois questions & vous poser. Ces questions se rapportent 4 ce que M. Beaudry 
vous a demandé au commencement de votre témoignage. Vous avez acheté du 
beurre auparavant de M. Bernier?—R. Oui, monsieur. % 

D. Dois-je comprendre que vous achetiez de M. Bernier des quantités consi- 
dérables de beurre, ou des petites quantités?—R. Plusieurs, plus de petites 
quantités. . 


R. Avez-vous déja acheté une grande quantité comme cette fois-c1?— 
R. Non. : 

D. C’était pour l’usage de votre famille seulement?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

—D. Je vois dans l’annonce d’un journal de Montréal, en date du 30 mars, 
votre annonce: “Pelchat et Gauthier annoncent une livre de beurre avec chaque 
achat de $5”. Cette annonce est en date du 30 mars. Je vous dis ceci pour vous 
rafraichir la mémoire et pour que vous nous disiez si cette annonce-la a bien 
paru le 30 mars. Vous avez parlé tantét du 31 4 M. Beaudry, la date & laquelle 
la transaction a été faite pour le beurre. Voulez-vous vous rafraichir la 
mémoire et nous dire si ce n’est pas plutdt le 30 mars que cette annonce-la a paru. 
Est-ce possible que ce soit le 30 mars?—R. Absolument. 

D. Avez-vous dit que vous auriez annoncé ce beurre en prime une journée 
antérieure & la date de la conclusion de votre arrangement avec M. Bernier. 
Voulez-vous expliquer cela aux membres du comitéz—R. Absolument, je me fiais 
sur M. Bernier. . 

D. Done vous avez entamé vos négociations avec M. Bernier avant le 
30 mars?—R. Absolument. | 

D. Quand avez-vous entamé les premiéres négociations? Tantdt vous avez 
dit A M. Beaudry que tout c’était passé le 31. Voulez-vous nous dire quand vous 
avez entamé les premiéres négociations avec M. Bernier au sujet des 5,600 livres 
de beurre?—R. Je puis vous le dire, c’est le vendredi qui précédait cela. 2 | 


i 


; 
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z 2 
D. Vous étes certain que c’est le vendredi qui a précédé cela. Ce serait le 
vendredi saint. Quel jour était-ce quand vous avez discuté cela avec M. Bernier, 
et était-ce & votre magasin?—R. Non, chez lui. 
- D. Le soir ou l’aprés-midi?—R. Le soir. 
+ D. Etiez-vous accompagné de M. Pelchat ou si vous étiez seul?—R. J’étais 
accompagné de M. Pelchat. 
D. M. Pelchat a été témoin de la conversation entre M. Bernier et vous- 
_méme au sujet du beurre, et c’était le 26 mars?—R. Absolument. 

D. Pourquoi avez-vous dit 4 M. Beaudry tantot que cette transaction avait 
eu lieu le 31 mars alors que c’était le 26 mars?—R. J’ai parlé dans ce sens parce 
que le chéque a été fait le 31 mars. 

D. Le premier entretien, le 26 mars, était au sujet du beurre? 

M. Lesace: Monsieur le Président, est-ce que M. Bernier est dans la salle? 

Me Monet: Oui, je le crois. Je ne le connais pas. 

7 D. Est-ce qu'il ne serait pas dans l’intérét de tous que M. Bernier se retire 
pendant que nous questionnions le présent témoin en détail sur ce qui s’est passé 
dans l’entrevue qui a entrainé cette transaction? 

Me Moner: Pour cette partie-ld du questionnaire, je crois que M. Bernier 
ne devrait pas étre dans la salle. 

___Le prisipent: Est-ce que M. Bernier est dans la salle? 
M. Bernier: Oui. 


Le prEsIDENT: Voulez-vous sortir pour quelques minutes s’il-vous-plait? 
M. Bernier se retire. 


Me Monet: 


D. Monsieur Gauthier, je désire étre aussi bref que possible sur ce point-la. 
_Situons bien le débat sur la transaction. Vous étes chez Bernier, le 26 mars, et 
pour la premiére fois il est question entre votre associé, vous-méme et 
M. Bernier de cette transaction-l4?—R. Certainement. 
. D. Monsieur le Président, je demanderais 4 ce que M. Pelchat, qui est dans 
la salle, se retire. 


M. Lesage: Est-ce qu’il était présent lors de l’entrevue? 
Me Monet: II était présent A l’entrevue. 


: Me Moner: Je comprends que M. Pelchat était présent 4 l’entrevue le 
26 mars?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

_ OD. II n’était pas a lentrevue lorsque le chéque a été donné?—R. Non, 
-monsieur. : 

D. Est-ce que, a cette entrevue-la, il a été convenu que M. Bernier vous 
fournirait sur demande 5,600 livres de beurre?—R. Non, il n’a pas donné de 
réponse. 

D. Est-ce qu’il a été question du prix?—R. Oui. 

D. Quel prix a-t-il été fixé?—R. Le prix du marché, 69c. 

D. M. Bernier vous a-t-il dit ou a-t-il fait allusion au fait qu’1l pouvait 
vendre ce beurre-la, qui était trés rare & ce moment, 4 73c. la livre?-—R. Non, 
Monsieur. 

DD. Avez-vous mentionné 4 M. Bernier qu’il pouvait vendre son beurre a 
Bec. la livre, au détail?—R. Non, monsieur. pee aee 
__ D. Alors, sans parler du prix que M. Bernier pouvait obtenir au détail, il 
Yous a offert son beurre & 69c.?—R. I] nous a donné la réponse le lendemain. 
OD. Il n’a pas été question du prix qu’il pouvait obtenir pour son beurre si lui, 
M. Bernier, le vendait au détail?—R. Non, monsieur. 
-*' D.M. Bernier a-t-il dit qu’il avait beaucoup de demandes pour le beurre 
& ce moment-l4?—R. Non monsieur, pas particuliérement. 
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D. Il n’y a pas fait allusion?—R. C’était un fait. q 

D. Je comprends que vous étes bijoutier, n’est-ce pas, et que vous avez 
demandé 5,600 livres de beurre & M. Bernier. L’avez-vous mis au courant, le 
26 mars, de votre intention de disposer de ce beurre-la en le donnant comme — 
prime?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Et M. Bernier n’a pas dit ou n’a pas fait allusion, ni de pres ni de loin, 
au fait qu’il pourrait vendre son beurre au détail & un prix bien supérieur 4 69c.?- 
—R. Non, monsieur. : 

D. Vous jurez cela?—R. Oui, monsieur. 


M. Beaudry: 


D. Voulez-vous me permettre une question, Me Monet? Est-ce qu’il y~ 
avait d’autres conditions & la vente que le payement en argent mentionné. Peut-_ 
étre y a-t-il eu quelques mots au cours de l’entrevue?—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. Il n’y avait aucune autre condition mentionnée spécifiquement ou 
sous-entendue A l’offre de vente. du beurre 4 69c. que le seul payement par vous? 
—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. Aucune autre condition, devoir remettre, par exemple, ce dont vous” 
n’auriegz pas besoin?—R. Non, monsieur. e 

D. Il n’a été aucunement question de dédommagement pour entreposage de. 
200 livres de beurre pendant quatre jours?—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. M. Bernier, bénévolement, était prét & vous livrer 5,000 livres 
de beurre pour aider votre organisation et & l’entreposer pendant un mois, sl 
cela faisait votre affaire, pour vous rendre service?—R. Oui. 

D. Et & une époque ow il n’y avait pas de beurre & Montréal?—R. Ouil 
monsieur. 

D. Tout cela était un service bénévole. Vous jurez cela?—R. Oui. 


M. Pinard: 


D. Il n’a pas offert d’acheter des bijoux chez vous?—R. Non, monsieur. Je 
vous dis que M. Bernier était un ami de la famille depuis vingt-cinqg ans. : 

D. C’est sur le compte de ig a que vous mettez tout cela?—R. Oui, 
monsieur. 


M., Lesage: 
D. Est-ce que M. Bernier vous a dit pourquoi il ne pouvait pas vous donner 
une réponse le soir-méme?—R. Non, monsieur. : 


D. Purement et simplement, il vous a dit qu’il vous donnerait une réponse | 
demain?—D. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Il ne vous a pas dit ce jour-la qu’il ne l’avait pas en stock ou quoi que | 
ce soit?—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. Est-ce qu'il vous a dit: “Je vais voir si j’en ai”?—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. Quelle excuse vous a-t-il donnée pour remettre cela au lendemain?— 
R. Il a dit qu’il était pour penser 4 cela, pour voir si c’était légal. g 

D. C’est la raison qu’il vous a donnée pour remettre sa réponse au lende-— 
main?—R. Oui, monsieur. a 

D. Pour penser 4 son affaire?—R. Oui, monsieur. ) 

D. C’était 100 caisses?—R. Oui, monsieur. *. 


M. Beaudry: ; 
_ D. Avez-vous discuté de la légalité ou de lillégalité de la transaction, ce 
jour- la?—R. Sur un point, oui, monsieur. Lui, il a dit qu'il avait le droit de le 
vendre & qui il voulait. Je pense qu’on a toujours cru avoir le droit de le donner, 
peut-étre pas de le vendre mais de le donner. » 
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 D. Quel motif avez-vous exprimé lors de la discussion au sujet de la légalité 
le la transaction, puisque je prends pour acquis que c’est ce qui s’est passé?— 
R. Justement, parce qu’on avait pas de permis pour avoir du beurre ni pour en 
vendre, et vu qu’on le donnait, on croyait bien que ce n’était pas illégal du tout. 


% M. Beaudry: 


D. Et, en dépit de tout cela, la conception que vous vous faisiez de laugmen- 
tation des ventes et du profit que vous pourriez en retirer 4 votre propre 
bénéfice personnel, au détriment de 5,600 consommateurs qui auraient pu en 
bénéficier normalement, vous faisait outrepasser ce manque de permis... 
R. J’étais positif que, vu qu’on le donnait, il n’y avait rien d’illégal A cela. 

_ OD. Je vous répéte ma question comme je vous l’ai posée, c’est ceci: La 
conception des profits ou de l’augmentation des ventes que vous espériez ou que 
vous croyiez pouvoir faire vous faisait outrepasser toutes les considérations que 
vous aviez dans l’esprit & ce moment-la, savoir celle de l’illégalité possible, du 
manque de permis possible, etec?—R. Du moment que je le leur donnais, j’étais 
positif qu’il n’y avait rien de mal 1A-dedans. 

OD. La réponse 4 ma question, c’est oui ou non? 

Le TéMoIN: Voulez-vous la répéter s’il vous plait? 

La question est relue au témoin par le sténographe. 

4 Le TEMoIn: Bien, absolument, je ne l’avais pas cette conception dillégalité 
que M. Beaudry vient de dire, je ne l’avais pas justement parce que je savais 
qu’on le donnait et qu’il n’y avait rien d’illégal & ¢a. 

__D. Et, en dépit du fait que M. Bernier vous a dit, suivant votre réponse de 
tout & V’heure, qu’il n’éait pas prét a vous vendre du beurre,—a vous vendre ce 
veurre-la,—parce qu’il n’était pas convaincu de la légalité de cette affaire? 


M. Pinard: 
D. Avez-vous consulté un avocat. lA-dessus? 
Le prisipenT: Bien, un & la fois seulement, s’il vous plait, messieurs. 
y Le Témorn: C’est-a-dire, j’en ai parlé & M. Drapeau, ici. 


_ M. Lesace: J’aimerais bien A ce que le témoin donne une réponse A la ques- 
jon de M. Beaudry. 


| Le prEstpent: Voulez-vous donner votre réponse? 
_ Le rémor: C’est non, monsieur. 
_ Me Monet: Je n’ai pas d’autres questions & poser au témoin. 


ate 


M. Beaudry: 
ip. 


__D. Pourquoi M. Bernier n’a-t-il pas repris les 80 ou 84 livres de beurre dont 
fous n’avez pas disposé, que vous n’avez pas vendues et que vous avez entre- 
Mises chez vous actuellement?—R. Parce que je n’ai pas offert de les lui 
emettre. , 

___D. Pourquoi les gardez-vous?—R. Pour ma consommation personnelle. 
__D. Pendant combien de mois?—R. je n’en ai pas fait le calcul. 


J 


2 


iP 
i: M. Lesage: 


__D. Vous avez plusieurs enfants, vous avez une nombreuse famille?—R. On 
St cing A table. . 


Me Monet: 


_D. Je comprends que votre associé en a gardé 40 livres également?— 
Exactement. 
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M. Braupry: Je crois que je n’ai pas d’autres questions 4 poser au témoi 
pour le moment. Toutefois, je suis intéressé de savoir que M. Gauthier 
40 & 42 livres de beurre chez lui et que son associé en a autant lui aussi? : 
R. Oui. | ¥ 

M. Fuieminc: Monsieur le président, j’ai une question 4 poser au +émoin, 
s'il vous plait, si elle n’a pas déja été posée. j 

D. Monsieur Gauthier, avez-vous recu de M. Bernier une facture pour ce 
beurre?—R. Oui monsieur. : 

D. L’avez-vous ici?—R. Non, monsieur, je l’ai encore par exemple. 

D. Pouvez-vous nous l’envoyer?—R. Absolument, monsieur. 

D. Demain?—R. Bien, demain, oui monsieur. i 

M.. Beaudry: B 

D. Vous rappelez-vous quelle date elle porte?—R. Le 31 mars, monsieur. 

D. Vous jurez que votre facture est datée du 31 mars?—R. Oui, [a, 
je ne le jurerais pas, mais j’en suis & peu prés certain. «J 


M. Lesage: 
D. Est-ce que les termes de la transaction apparaissent sur la facture?— 
R. Oui, c’est une facture ordinaire avec le prix. 
Le PRESIDENT: On va le voir. 


M. Lesage: 

D. Mais, ce n’est pas mentionné que c’est une vente conditionnelle?—R. Non, 
monsieur. 

The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions? Mr. Irvine, or Mr. Thatcher? 

Mr. Harkness: I cannot recall all that has transpired but has it been 
brought out whether this 5,900 pounds has been given back? 

Mr. Monet: It was turned back. It was a type of conditional sale and i 
was returned by the witness and his partner, Mr. Bernier, and the cheque was 
cancelled. They paid for the 200 pounds which they kept. 

Mr. Harkness: They actually put out 200 pounds? j 

The Cuarrman: They were stopped by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board who came into the picture. 

Mr. Irvine: Well, Mr. Chairman, assuming that the Wartime Prices: and 
Trade Board had not come into the picture I would like to know what would 
have happened to these 5,000 pounds of butter, assuming that the quantity of 
butter produced in Canada had increased very materially within say fou 
weeks of the original purchase so that the effect would be that there was ne 
premium in giving it away? What would have happened then? Would he 
have cancelled his original arrangement? 


Me Monet: 
D. M. Irvine désire savoir ceci: Si M. Bernier n’avait pas repris le beurre 
qu’est-ce qui serait arrivé de ce beurre-l4? Qu’est-ce que vous en auriez fait 
surtout si l’on prévoit que, d’ici un court espace de temps, la production 8 
normalisera et que le beurre sera fourni en quantité suffisante pour répondrt 
& la demande. Dans pareil cas, qu’est-ce que vous auriez fait du beurre qué 
vous aviez?—R. J’avais justement l’intention de le vendre, méme j’ai téléphon' 
personnellement & La Presse pour faire passer une annonce pour pouvoir lk 
vendre & tout le monde et au prix ordinaire du marché. — 
Mr. Monet: The witness says that if that had happened he had thi 
fintention of selling it and he even got in touch with the press to have al 
advertisement put in the paper for the sale of the butter at the market price 
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MM. Lesage: 
_ D. Alors, il y a quelque chose que je ne comprends pas. 
Me Monet: Je donne la réponse du témoin. 


DM. Lesace:-Oui, j’ai trés bien compris, Me Monet, j’ai trés bien compris 
8a réponse en frangais, que vous avez d’ailleurs trés bien traduite en anglais, 
mais il y a tout de méme quelque chose que je ne comprends pas; je ne com- 
prends pas comment le témoin peut donner une telle réponse alors qu’il nous 
a dit, depuis le début qu’il s’agissait d’une vente conditionnelle et que M. Bernier 
sétait engagé 4 reprendre ce qui ne serait pas vendu. 

__M. Drapeau: Je m’objecte & la question parce que Me Monet a dit, en 
traduisant la question de M. Irvine: “Si M. Bernier n’avait pas voulu les 
reprendre’’; alors la question était hypothétique et la réponse devient nécessai- 
rement hypothétique. 

___ M. Lesage: Un instant, le témoin a répondu qu’il avait communiqué avec 
Je journal La Presse pour faire publier une annonce dans le but de mettre en 
vente la balance du beurre qu’il avait en main. Alors, comment concilier cela 
ayec la réponse qu’il a donnée lorsqu’il a juré que la vente était conditionnelle et 
que M. Bernier s’était engagé & reprendre le beurre qu’il pourrait y avoir en trop. 
Je demande au témoin comment concilier cette réponse avec ce qu’il a déja 
déclaré? 

Le T&morn: Absolument, en ne lui vendant pas; il ne le reprend pas, si ie le 
vends moi-méme. 


M. Lesage: 


_ D. Non, monsieur, ce que vous avez dit c’est que si votre petite organisation 
Je primes ne fonctionnait pas A votre gotit...R—Oui... 

__-D. M. Bernier reprenait le beurre?—R. Absolument. 

| OD. C’était ca V’entente?—R. J’ai dit cela, oui. 

__D. Vous avez dit cela et c’est la raison pour laquelle, nous avez-vous dit, 
M, Bernier a gardé le chéque et ne l’a pas changé?—R. Absolument, 

_D. Pourquoi avez-vous communiqué avec La Presse pour offrir le beurre 
ui vous restait en vente?—R. Justement parce que je croyais que la transaction 
les primes n’avait pas été trés bonne et, alors, pour pouvoir corriger cela, j’avais 
densé de le vendre au prix du marché. ° 


i Me Monet: 
_ D. Vous saviez que M. Bernier, d’aprés votre témoignage, reprendrait le 
deurre qui restait?—R. Oui, mais j’avais tout de méme le droit d’en offrir. 

___D. Voulez-vous dire que vous vouliez faire un bénéfice sur le beurre de 
M. Bernier?—R. Non, absolument pas; mais il était & moi et j’avais le droit d’en 
lisposer. Seulement, si je ne voulais pas en disposer, il le reprenait, c’est tout. 


RY M. Lesage: 


ie D. A quel prix étiez-vous prét & en disposer d’aprés |’annonce que vous 
‘vez fait publier dans le journal La Presse ou encore que vous vouliez faire 
jublier?—R. Je n’avais pas marqué de prix. 

|. D. Quelle était votre intention?—R. J’avais intention de le vendre au 
tix du marché. 

_ D. 78c. ou 74c.?—R. Je ne sais pas, le prix du marché, IA. . 
__D. Vous ne savez pas que le prix de détail 3 Montréal, actuellement, est 
e 73c.?—R. Non. 

D. Vous jurez cela?—R. Non. 

Me Monet: 


D. Mais, vous l’auriez vendu & plus de 69c.2—R  Probablement. 
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D. Alors, malgré les raisons d’amitié de M. Bernier, qui vous laissait 1 
beurre & 69c., alors qu'il aurait trés bien pu le vendre au prix de détail qui es 
de 73c., vous auriez été prét & le vendre & votre profit au prix de détail, si vous 


aviez pu; vous auriez été prét & le vendre au prix de détail?—R. Oui. + 

M. Lesage: ‘ 
_ _D. Est-ce que cette annonce a été publiée dans le journal La Presse?— 
R. Non, monsieur. y 


D. Pourquoi?—R. Parce que nous avons changé d’idée. 

D. Avez-vous téléphoné au journal La Presse?—R. Oui. 

D. Vous avez téléphoné au journal La Presse?—R. Oui et j’ai téléphoné de 
nouveau pour annuler ma commande d’annonce. bh 

D. Vous avez téléphoné au journal La Presse et vous leur avez retéléphone 
pour annuler la commande d’annonce?—-R. Exactement. 4 
D. Aviez-vous communiqué avec M. Bernier avant de demander au journa. 
La Presse de publier cette annonce?—R. Non, c’était plutot une informatior 
“que j’ai faite a La Presse. 

D. Que vous avez demandée?—R. Oul. 

D. Ou bien que vous avez offerte?—R. Que i’ai demandée. 

D. Vous avez demandé quoi?—R. J’ai demandé un conseil & un monsiew! 
de La Presse. 4 

D, Ah... Et la, est-ce que M. Bernier a fait de la difficulté pour reprendre 
le beurre?—R. Pas du tout. ; 

D. Est-ce qu’il a un entrepét frigorifique qui lui appartient 4 ce M. Bernier 
—R. Oui, monsieur. s 


M. Beaudry: : 
D. Et vous répétez, monsieur Gauthier, que toute votre transaction avet 
M. Bernier, aux jours ot vous en avez discuté, soit le 25, le 26 et le 31 mars, alor: 
que la transaction s’est concrétisée, que toute cette transaction était conditionnell 
et que M. Bernier acceptait de mettre & votre disposition 5,600 livres de beurrt 
au fur et & mesure que vous en auriez besoin, autrement dit que vous le lu 
payeriez apparemment au fur et & mesure que vous le vendriez?—R. C’est-a-dire 
non, je lui avais demandé d’attendre justement quelques jours pour voir li 
réaction. 
D. Mais, tout de méme, il n’en reste pas moins que M. Bernier était prét i 
immobiliser pour vous et & tenir en entrepdt pour vos fins, pendant une périodi 
de plusieurs semaines, 5,600 livres de beurre?—R. Non, pas plusieurs semaines 
monsieur Beaudry, probablement dix jours. f 
D. Est-ce que vous croyez que vous pouviez disposer de 560 livres de beurr 
par jour? a 
Me Monet: 5,600 livres. 
Le TéMoIN: Non, on savait que... 
| 
M. Beaudry: — | 
D. Bien, est-ce que vous le croyiez ou non; vous avez acheté 5,600 livre 
de beurre?—R. Oui, monsieur. : 
D. Et vous dites que M. Bernier était prét & vous le conserver pendan 
dix jours; alors, pour étre logique, il fallait croire que vous auriez disposé d: 
560 livres de beurre par jour?—R. Exactement. i 
D. Et M. Bernier était prét & faire cela?—R. Oui, monsieur. i 
D. Et il était aussi prét & reprendre le beurre que vous ne vendriez pas?— 
R. Exactement. a 
D. Cela, o’est ce qui a été entendu entre vous les 25, 26 et 31 mars?—R. Ou' 
monsieur. a 
a 


re 
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DD. Avant qu’effectivement vous donniez du beurre comme prime?—R. C’est 
ela. es, 
Le PRESIDENT: C’est tout? 
_M. Pryarp: J’ai une seule question & poser au témoin, monsieur le président, 
si vous me le permettez. 
D. Est-ce que c’est seulement la visite des enquéteurs de la Commission. des 
rix qui vous a fait changer d’idée ou bien si ¢’est votre propre conviction que 
“pig une mauvaise pratique commerciale?—-R. Les deux, monsieur. 
D. Alors, s’il surgit la rareté d’un autre produit, vous n’emploierez plus le 
méme procédé?—R. Je ne le crois pas. 
Le PRESIDENT: Vous avez une question & poser, monsieur Fleming? 
__ _-M. Fremine: Monsieur le président, est-ce que Me Monet va insister pour 
que Je témoin apporte demain, & la séance du matin, le chéque dont il a été 
uestion ? 
_ Le pr&sIDENT: Oui, c’est compris. 
Me Monet: Oui, j’ai en note que les chéques doivent étre fournis. 
Le PRESIDENT: Pas d’autres questions? 
M. Braupry: Non. 
M. Paun Petcouat, bijoutier, comparait. 


Me Monet: 
3 ~ D. Monsieur Pelchat, voulez-vous nous donner votre prénom, s’il vous plait? 


— 
= D. Et votre adresse?—R. Mon adresse? De la maison privée? 

— D. Oui.—R. 6853, rue Garnier. 

At Je comprends que vous étes l’associé de M. Gauthier, n’est-ce pas?— 
.. Oui. 

; D.- Qui fait affaire sous le nom de Pelchat et Gauthier Limitée?—R. C’est 
ela. ; 

_— D. Comme bijoutier?—R. C’est cela. 

_ OD. Et que vous avez deux magasins, l'un au numéro 5104 du boulevard 
arie et l’autre au numéro 3116 de la rue Masson?—R. Oui, monsieur, 

D. Monsieur Pelchat, vous rappelez-vous d’une entrevue que vous auriez eue 
hez M. Bernier, em compagnie de votre associé M. Gauthier, au cours du mois 
_@e mars, concernant une transaction de beurre?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
__ _D. Voulez-vous nous dire la date précise de cette premiere entrevue?— 
R La date précise de cette premiére entrevue, c’était le vendredi qui se 


~~ 


‘trouvait... 


* M. Lesage: 
* D. Le Vendredi Saint?—R. Oui, le Vendredi Saint. 


: >. 
iy J 
j 


au Me Monet: 

__D. Alors, vous avez eu cette entrevue-lA chez M. Bernier ou au magasin ?— 
R. Chez M. Bernier. 

__D. Voulez-vous dire, s’il vous plait, aux membres du comité quelle est 
cupation de M. Bernier?—R. C’est un beurrier. 

__ D. Depuis longtemps?—R. Je crois que oui. 

__D. Vous le connaissez depuis longtemps, vous?—R. Moi, je ne le connais 
s depuis trés longtemps. 

‘D. Avez-vous déja acheté, vous personnellement ou votre maison de com- 


e, du beurre de chez M. Bernier avant cette transaction spéciale?—R. Moi, 
n’en ai jamais acheté, non. 
a 
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D. Et la maison Pelchat et Gauthier non plus?—R. Non. 

D. Connaissiez-vous M. Bernier avant cette date du 6 mars 1948?—R. Je 
le connaissais comme client au magasin, c’était un ami de M. Gauthier. | 

D. C’était un ami de M. Gauthier, mais il n’y avait jamais eu de transaction ' 
de ce genre entre vous et lui, ni au point de vue du commerce de beurre, ni — 

au point de vue d’achat personnel de beurre?—R. Non. . 

D. Qui est-ce qui vous a dirigé chez M. Bernier pour discuter cette transac- 
tion de beurre-la?—R. Bien, c’était un beurrier que l’on connaissait; quand on — 
a discuté de ga, M. Gauthier et moi, on a dit: “On va voir M. Bernier”. ; 

D. Que voulez-vous dire quand vous dites: “Quand on a discuté de ga” 
—R. Bien, on voulait donner une prime. 

D. Alors, qui est-ce que c’est cela, “on a discuté de cela” ?—R. M. Gauthier 
et moi. 

D. Vous avez discuté de l’opportunité de donner une prime?—R. Oui, | 
monsieur. . : 

D. Vous saviez qu’A ce moment-la le beurre, a 
particuligrement & Montréal, était trés rare?—R. Oui. 

D. Et vous avez cru bon d’allécher vos clients ou méme d’en inciter d’autres, — 
qui n’étaient pas vos clients auparavant, 4 se rendre chez vous en offrant une — 
prime de beurre?—R. Bien, il y a beaucoup de clients qui se lamentaient qu’ils 
n’avaient pas de beurre, alors on pensait de faire un bon coup avec ga. a 

D. Alors, 14, vous étes entré en négociations avec M. Bernier pour savoir 
si vous pouviez avoir du beurre?—R. Oui. 

D. Voulez-vous dire aux honorables membres du comité ce qui s’est passé 
chez M. Bernier, alors que M. Gauthier et vous-méme vous étes rendus 4 son- 
domicile?—R. Bien, on est entré chez M. Bernier le soir aprés la fermeture 
du magasin... 

M. Lesace: Voulez-vous parler plus fort, s’il vous plait? 

Le Timor: Le vendredi, on a été chez M. Bernier et on lui a demandé 
si on pouvait avoir du beurre. I] nous a demandé ce que lon voulait faire avec 
cela et nous lui avons dit que nous voulions le donner en prime & nos clients. 
Alors, il a dit: “Cela ne me fait pas de différence de vous vendre du beurre 
3X vous autres ou bien de le vendre 4 d’autres”. ‘ 

D. Alors, il vous en a vendu?—R. Oui. A 


a ely” 


travers le pays et tout 


Me Monet: 
D. Alors, & ce moment-l4, M. Bernier ne vous connaissait presque pas? 
—R. M. Bernier ne_me connaissait presque pas. . ; 
D. Est-ce que ca ne lui a pas paru étrange cette demande-la que vous lui 
-faisiez, au moment ot il y avait une si grande pénurie de beurre?—R. Oume 
bien, il a dit: “Vous allez donner ca comme cadeau”? On a dit: “Oui”. Th. 
a trouvé ca drole, c’est une affaire qui n’était jamais arrivé, alors... = 
D. Est-ce qu’il ne vous a pas fait remarquer qu’A cause de la rareté du 
beurre, il pouvait étre difficile de voug en livrer?—R. I] a dit: “Oui, probable- 
ment que je pourrai vous donner une réponse demain”. es % 
D. Avez-vous discuté de la quantité de beurre que vous désiriez avoir? 
—R. On voulait en avoir mille livres. 
D. Vous vouliez en avoir mille livres?—R. Oui, bien, on voulait en avoir 
une quantité, on ne savait pas exactement, peut-étre mille, deux mille ou cing | 
mille livres. On lui a dit: La quantité que vous pourrez nous donner”... 
_ -D. Attendez un peu, il y a un écart considérable entre mille et cing mille 
livres. Avez-vous été les premiers, votre associé et vous, & mentionner 4 
M. Bernier la quantité de beurre que vous vouliez avoir ou bien si c'est 
M. Bernier qui vous a demandé combien vous en vouliez?—R. I] nous a demandé- 
combien on en voulait. . 
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DD. Et combien lui avez-vous répondu que vous en désiriez?—R. On a 
répondu: La quantité qu’il pouvait nous donner. 
'  D. Alors, quand a-t-il été question de mille livres?—R. Il nous a dit: 
“Quelle quantité voulez-vous, mille, deux mille, trois mille livres?”... 

: D. Est-ce vous ou votre associé ou bien si c’est M. Bernier qui a dit ca 
-—R. M. Bernier, il nous a demandé quelle quantité ou voulait avoir. 

x D. Et qu’est-ce que vous lui avez répondu?—R. On a dit: “On ne sait 
pas la quantité, la quantité que vous pourrez nous donner”. 

q D. Vous étiez préts a acheter n’importe quelle quantité?—R. On voulait 
avoir n’importe quelle quantité, on n’avait pas d’idée... 

i D. Vous étiez préts & prendre tout ce qu’il pouvait vous vendre?—R. A peu 
_ pres 5,000 livres. 

‘ D. Comment étes-vous arrivés & déterminer le chiffre de 5,600 livres plutét 
que 1,000 livres?—R. On aurait pu dire mille, deux mille livres, trois mille 
livres, Jusqu’é cinq mille livres; on ne savait pas quelle quantité... peut-étre 
_qu’on n’aurait pas pu en vendre du tout, on ne le savait pas. 

_ D. Vous étes-vous finalement entendus sur la quantité?—R. Oui, cing mille 
livres. 
—_D. Cing mille livres ou cinq mille six cents livres?—R. Cinq mille six cents 
livres, les boites adonnaient comme cela. 

rs M. Lesage: 

D. Cent boites de beurre?—R. Cent boites de beurre. 

D. Cent boites de beurre de 56 livres?—R. Oui. 


° 


- Me Monet: 

. D. Maintenant, quand vous étes partis de chez M. Bernier, cette journée- 
Ja, étes-vous partis avec la certitude que M. Bernier vous vendrait 5,600 livres 
de beurre?—R. I] nous a dit qu’il nous donnerait une réponse le lendemain. 

D. A-t-il été question du prix?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
D. A quel prix est-ce qu’il vous vendait car?—R. A 69c. 
; D. M. Bernier vous a-t-il laissé entendre qu’il pourrait vendre ce beurre-la 
au détail 4 un prix plus élevé que celui de 69c.?—R. Bien, je n’ai pas pris 
garde a cela, s’il a été question de cela, je ne le pense pas. 
___ D. Savez-vous. qu’a ce moment-la, le beurre se vendait au détail 73c. la 
‘livre?—R. Le beurre se vend 72c., 73c. 
_ OD. M. Bernier n’en a pas parlé de cela?—R. Non. 
(OD. Il n’en a pas été question du tout au cours de la conversation, cette 
-Journée-la, que M. Bernier pourrait le vendre A un plus fort prix?—R. Non. 
D. Quelle raison a-t-il donné le lendemain pour vous dire qu’il était prét 
| vous vendre ce beurre-lA?—R. Il a parlé & M. Gauthier, il doit lui avoir 
parlé, je ne le sais pas; moi, M. Gauthier m’a appelé et il m’a dit qu’il avait 
du beurre. Ca veut dire que M. Bernier l’avait appelé et lui avait dit cela. 
OD. Alors, avez-vous revu M. Bernier, vous, par la suite?—R. Non. 
|. D. Et quand le paiement de ce beurre-li a-t-il été fait?—R. Je crois que 
\M. Gauthier m’a dit qu’il avait donné un chéque... 
____D. Vous ne le savez pas personnellement?—R. Ce n’est pas moi qui ai fait 
Te chéque. 


M. Lesage: 


_D. Vous n’avez pas eu-connaissance du complément de la transaction?— 
|R. Non, moi j’ai été 1A avec... 
OD. C'est correct... 
Me Monsr: Je n’ai pas d’autres questions & poser au témoin. 


M. Prnarp: Monsieur le président me permettra de poser une autre question 
u témoin. . 
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D. Est-ce vous qui avez eu la premiére idée de cette annonce commerciale 
ou bien si c’est votre associé?—R. On a parlé de cela ensemble, je ne sais pas t 
lequel des deux a eu la premiere idée, on discutait l’idée ensemble. 

D. Cela a di venir & lidée de Tun avant l’autre, ou bien c’est-il venu 4 
Vidée des deux ensemble?—R. Peut-étre que c’est moi ou bien M. Gauthier, 
je ne me rappelle pas; on discutait |’affaire. . ‘ 

D. Qui est-ce qui a commencé la diseussion?—R. On en a parlé ensemble. 


M. Beaudry: 
D. Je pense que nous n’avons pas d’autres saa i & poser au témoin, 
monsieur le président. 
M. Lesacn: Une seule autre question, s’il vous plait, monsieur le président. 
D. Avez-vous eu connaissance que M. Gauthier ait communiqué avec le 
journal La Presse dans l’intention de mettre ce qui vous restait de beurre en 
vente au public?—R. Si j’en ai eu connaissance... voulez-vous répéter votre 


question, s’il vous plait? 
D. Avez-vous eu connaissance que votre associé M. Gauthier ait com- 


muniqué avec le journal La Presse dans lintention d’annoncer en vente la 
balance du beurre que vous aviez en main?—R. Je crois que oui, oul. 

D. Vous en avez eu connaissance?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. A quel prix vouliez-vous le vendre?—R. "Ah! il n’a pas été question du 
prix, le prix du marché. 

D. 72c. ou 73c.?—R. Le prix du marché, je ne sais pas le prix qu’il vautl 
dans le moment... c’est 69c. qu’on l’a payé, je ne sais pas quel prix on Vaurait 
vendu, on ne |’aurait pas vendu pour faire de l’argent, nous autres, parce qu on 
ne fait pas d’argent avec du beurre. 

D. Vous avez dit que le prix du marché c’était 72c.?—R. Oui, c’est 72c. a 
des places et 4 d’autres places, c’est 73c. et 74c. 


M. Pinard: 

D. Est-ce que vous partagez l’opinion de votre associé a l’effet que ce 
n’est pas une bonne pratique commerciale?—R. Bien, ce n’est pas une bonne — 
pratique commerciale, le monde qui n’a pas de beurre et qui pouvait s’en procurer 
cette journée-la. . ‘< 

D. Non. Est-ce que vous ne pensez pas que, dans l’intérét du public, il 
vaudrait mieux exercer une telle pratique sur une chose moins rare que le 
beurre?—R. Peut-étre. 

Me Monet: C’est, tout, monsieur. 

M. Davin Bernier, beurrier, comparait. 


Me Monet: 

D. Monsieur Bernier, voulez-vous nous donner votre prénom, s’il vous plait? 
—R. David Bernier. 

M. Braupry: Monsieur le président, si vous me le permettez, pourrais-je 
suggérer l’importance de consigner au dossier que Me Jean Drapeau semble aussi — 
représenter M. Bernier. 4 

D. Est-ce que vous représentez M. Bernier aussi monsieur Drapeau? 


M. Drapeau: Oui. 


Me Monet: al 


D. Monsieur David Bernier?—R. Oui. | 
D. Quelle est votre adresse?—R. 2875 Laurier est. = | 
D. see llo est votre icant monsieur ‘Bernier! Je suis beurrier. & 
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___D. Est-ce que votre établissement de commerce est situé au numéro 2875, 

de la rue Laurier est, également?—R. 2875, Laurier Est. 

__ OD. Et vous faites affaires depuis combien de temps comme beurrier, monsieur 

Bernier?—R. J’ai tout le temps été 1A-dedans depuis lage ou j’étais tout jeune. 
D. Vous avez une grande expérience dans le beurre? —R. Oui, j’ai toujours 

— -été 1a-dedans. 

a D. Monsieur Bernier, si vous voulez essayer de parler aussi fort que moi, 

je crois que tout le monde va vous comprendre—R. Je vais essayer. 

‘ D. Alors vous avez donc une trés longue expérience dans le commerce du 

beurre, n’est-ce pas?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Et vous n’étes pas sans savoir que, depuis quelque temps au pays et & 
Montréal tout particuliérement, sévit une rareté de beurre assez extraordinaire? 
—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Depuis environ trois semaines?—R. Oui, et méme davantage. 

D. Peut-étre que vous avez été un peu plus fortuné que d’autres; avez-vous 
en main actuellement une assez grande quantité de beurre, monsieur Bernier?— 
R. Non, pas une grosse quantité, j’ai A peu prés—avec le beurre qu’il m’a remis 
depuis cette semaine—six A sept mille livres de beurre, je ne sais pas au juste. 

. D. Habituellement, vous vous procurez votre beurre & quel endroit?— 
R. Habituellement il se trouve chez nous. 

D. Je comprends mais vous l’achetez quelque part?—R. Ah, ca, cela nous 

_ vient de toutes les fabriques, on l’achéte dans les entrepots, ensuite il y a les com- 
_ pagnies qui l’achétent et qui nous le revendent. . . 

s D. Alors, votre commerce consiste & acheter du beurre, vous n’en manufac- 
 turez pas?—R. Je n’en manufacture pas. 

¥- D. Vous achetez le beurre, vous l’encaissez et vous le revendez?—R. Oui, 
monsieur. 

2 D. Et vous le vendez au détail ou au gros ou bien aux épiciers?—R. Pas 
_ beaucoup aux épiciers. 

3 D. Alors, & qui?—R. A la Canada Packers, par exemple, 4 M. Martin, de 
_ Granby. 


on 
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; Me Monet: 


t D. Et vendez-vous aux consommateurs directement?—R. Oui, je vends aux 
_ consommateurs directement. 

4 D. Et, voulez-vous nous dire, dans la semaine, disons du 20 au 25 mars et 
_ plus particuliérement le 26 mars 1948, & quel prix vous vendiez le beurre que vous 
_ vendiez vous-méme aux consommateurs?—R. A la boite, je le vends & 69c. 
____D. Aux consommateurs ¢a, & la boite?—R. Non, dans le gros. Aux con- 
~sommateurs, 73c. 

3 D. Alors, ma question est: aux consommateurs?—R. Alors, 73c. 

q D. A la date du 26 mars particuliérement?—R. Oui, & la date du 26 mars, 

F D. A 73c.—R. Oui. 

D. Depuis ce temps-la, est-ce que vous le vendez & 73c. aux consommateurs? 
-—R. Oui. 73c. aux consommateurs. 


fa 


; M. Lesage: 

___ D. Est-ce que vous le détaillez au comptoir?—R. Bien, il y en a plusieurs 
qui viennent le chercher & la livre. 

D. Chez vous?—R. Oui, monsieur. 


Me Monet: 


D. N’est-il pas vrai, monsieur Bernier, que depuis la mi-mars vous n’aviez 
as de difficulté 4 vendre votre beurre & 73c. aux consommateurs qui pouvaient se 
orésenter au comptoir chez vous?—R. Oui, bien, je ne vendais pas beaucoup au 
étail, je n’aurais pas pu tout le vendre aux consommateurs. Je vends surtout au 
gros, comme surtout 4 la “Canada Packers”, j’en ai vendu & “Wilsils” déja, 
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D. Maintenant, dites-vous, monsieur Bernier, qu’actuellement, disons depuis 


le 15 mars jusqu’aujourd’hui, vu la rareté du beurre tout particuliérement & Mont-_ 


réal prétendez-vous que vous auriez eu de la difficulté & vendre au détail au 
comptoir chez vous, tout le beurre que vous aviez au prix de 73c.—R. Si cela avait 
été connu, je crois bien que cela se serait vendu. 

D. Qu’est-ce que vous voulez dire par cela?—R. Bien, si la maison avait été 
connue. 

D. Quand vous dites “la maison”, vous voulez dire la vétre, votre maison? 
—R. Qui, mais ce n’est pas connu. 


M., Lesage: 
D. Vous n’étes pas connu comme un détaillant?—R. Non. 
D. Vous détaillez un peu aux amis seulement?—-R. Oui, monsieur. 


Me Monet: 
D. N’est-il pas vrai que vous pouviez disposer de votre beurre aux consomma- 
teurs depuis le premier mars. . —R. Oui, monsieur. 


D. Vous auriez pu le faire?7—R. Oui, monsieur. 
Le PRESIDENT: Pas tout. 


Me Monet: 


D. Pas tout votre beurre?—R, Non, parce que j’ai des clients qui sont sous 
contrat, je leur ai promis de leur en fournir... 


M. Fuemtne: Voulez-vous parler plus fort, s'il vous plait? 


hy 


Le témorn: J’ai des clients & qui j’ai promis de les fournir a l’année. Alors, — 


il me faut toujours une certaine quantité de beurre. 


Me Monet: 

D. Alors, il vous faut garder en main une certaine quantité de beurre pour 
répondre & vos clients ordinaires, c’est cela?—R. Oui, c’est cela. 

D. Et, depuis le 15 mars particuliérement, vous deviez, Je présume, garder 
du beurre plus que jamais pour répondre aux besoins de vos clients ordinaires? 
—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. A cause de la rareté du beurre actuellement?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

D. Alors, pouvez-vous expliquer aux honorables membres du comité, pour 
prendre votre témoignage comme vous venez de le donner, comment il se fait 
que, si vous aviez besoin de tout le beurre que vous aviez en main pour répondre 
aux besoins de vos clients ordinaires, vous auriez vendu,—si nos renseignements 
sont exacts,—5,600 livres de beurre 4 MM. Pelchat et Gauthier du 26 au 31 mars? 
—R. J’avais beaucoup plus de beurre que j’en ai aujourd’hui. 

D. Alors, & la date du 26 mars, vous dites que vous aviez beaucoup plus 
de beurre qu’aujourd’hui?—R. Oui, j’en avais beaucoup plus qu’aujourd’hui. 

D. Quelle quantité de beurre aviez-vous en entrepét ou ailleurs 4 la date 
du 26 mars?—R. A part de celui qui a été vendu, j’en avais,—si j’ai bonne 
mémoire,—10,400 et quelques livres. 

Le pristipent: Dans le mois de juin? 

M. Bravupry: Non, le 26 mars. Me permettez-vous une question, monsieur 
le président? 

Le PRHSIDENT: Oui, monsieur Beaudry. 


M. Beaudry: 
D. Le 26 mars, vous dites que vous aviez 10,400 livres de beurre chez vous, 
en entrepdt?—R. Il pouvait y en avoir plus que cela le 26 mars; mais le 31 mars, 


} 


7 


le dernier jour du mois, je fais toujours un rapport au Gouvernement, voyez-vous. — 


Alors, 1A, je savais au juste combien j’avais... 
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-_ D. On n’est pas pour discuter pour mille livres. Aviez-vous 3 peu prés 
10,000 livres de beurre disponibles pour la vente le 26 mars?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
. D. C’est la quantité totale que vous aviez & ce moment-la?—R. A part 
des 5,600 livres. 
& D. Attendez un peu, il n’était pas vendu le 26 mars...—R. Voyez-vous 
jai les quantités du 31 mars, 18; alors... 
D. Alors, est-ce qu’on doit dire que vous aviez 15,000 livres de beurre 
chez vous le 26 mars?—R. Oui, j’avais ca, méme au dela. 
D. Préférez-vous un chiffre plus élevé?—R. Je devais en avoir 17,000 
& 18,000 livres. 
__ D. Est-ce qu’on peut dire. que vous aviez 18,000 livres de beurre?—R,. Oui, 
_ javais 18,000 livres de beurre. 
: D. Chez vous, le 26 mars?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
D. A 1’époque ot MM. Gauthier et Pelchat se sont adressés 3 vous pour 
acheter du beurre, vous en aviez chez vous en main 18,000 livres?—R. Oui, 
_ monsieur. 
a D. Aviez-vous des inquiétudes sur la fagon de disposer de ce beurre-li 
dans le commerce?—R. Non. 
: D. Etiez-vous convaincu que s’il y avait bien des gens comme vous qui 
avaient 18,000 livres de beurre, qu’il pouvait se vendre bien facilement du jour 
au lendemain?—R. Oui, monsieur. 


Me Monet: 


D. Alors, je comprends que vous n’étiez pas inquiet,—pour donner suite 
aux questions posées par M. Beaudry,—pour vendre votre beurre?—R. Non, 
parce que les compagnies auraient pu venir tout l’acheter le méme jour. 

D. Alors, vous n’étiez pas inquiet pour le vendre 3 votre clientéle ordinaire? 
R. C’est_ cela, je n’étais pas inquiet. 

D. Voulez-vous raconter l’entretien que vous avez eu avec MM. Pelchat et 
Gauthier & la maison? MM. Pelchat et Gauthier se seraient rendus chez vous, 
_le 26 mars, n’est-ce pas, pour parler d’une provision de beurre & acheter?—R.... 


4 


M. Lesage: 

___D. D’abord, le soir était-ce & la maison privée qu’ils vous ont vu?—R. Non, 
au bureau en bas, la maison privée est au deuxiéme étage; j’ai descendu au 
bureau et, 1A, on a parlé. 


Me Monet: 
D. Vous avez discuté de la transaction au bureau?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
OD. Vous étes certain que ce n’est pas dans la maison privée?—R. Je suis 
‘certain que ce n’est pas dans la maison privée. 
__D. Alors, auriez-vous lobligeance de dire aux membres du comité qu’est-ce 
qui s’est passé; qu’est-ce que ces messieurs-IA vous ont demandé et ce que vous 
avez fait? Je comprends qu'il a été question de beurre?—R. Oui, ils sont venus 
pour acheter du beurre. 
DD. Vous connaissiez M. Gauthier?2—R. Oui, monsieur depuis bien des 
années. 
___D. Vous saviez que c’était un bijoutier?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
: D. Vous ne le connaissiez pas comme un commerecant de beurre?—R. Non, 
monsieur. 
____D. Alors, voulez-vous nous dire ce qui s’est passé?—R. Ils sont venus pour 
‘avoir cent boites de beurre et, aprés réflexion, ils disaient que c’était pour donner 
une livre de beurre comme prime avec un achat de $5—maintenant, moi, j’avais 
a Vidée que c’était une livre de beurre par client—je trouvais bien que le 
hontant était un peu élevé, mais je ne connaissais pas |’affaire plus que cela. 


\is 
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D. Vous dites; “Votre idée”’. Je comprends que vous n’aviez aucune affaire © 
dans la facon dont MM. Pelchat et Gauthier devaient disposer de leur beurre?— — 
R. Non, je l’ai appris 1a, ce soir-la. | 

D. Mais, vous dites qu’ils vous ont demandé cent boites de beurre; étes-vous — 
certain qu’ils vous ont demandé cent boites de beurre ou bien si ¢’est moins que — 
cela? Est-ce qu’il y a eu une discussion au sujet de la quantité de beurre?— _ 
R. Ah, bien! il en a été question, ils ont commencé avec—je ne peux pas Vous — 
dire combien de boites—25 ou 30 boites, ensuite c’est venu qu’ils ont dit: “On va | 
en prendre tout de suite comme il faut”. > | 

D. Mais, il a da se dire quelque chose: “On va en prendre tout de suite © 
comme il faut?”——R. Ils ont dit: “On va en prendre comme on peut en passer, | 
comme on prévoit pouvoir en passer’. 

M. Beavupry: Monsieur le président, est-ce qu'il y aurait objection & ce 
que le témoin nous raconte de but en blanc la transaction sous toutes ses phases? — 

Me Moyer: Crest trés bien, racontez tout ce qui s’est passé, monsieur — 
Bernier. | 

M. Lesage: Dans le détail. . : 

Le témorn: Bien, vers les 9 heures, 94 heures, ils sont arrivés chez nous, — 
ils m’ont fait demander au bureau, ils ont sonné et c’est 1a qu’ils m’ont demandé | 
si je ne pourrais pas leur passer du beurre. Alors, je leur ai demandé quelles | 
intentions ils avaient et ils ont dit que c’était pour donner, ils ont dit: “On veut 
faire de l’annonce en donnant une livre de beurre avec chaque achat de $5”. 
Ensuite, la question a été sur la quantité de livres; évidemment, cela a commencé 
& 25 ou 30 boites, ensuite, c’est M. Pelchat, je crois, qui a dit: “On est aussi 
bien d’en prendre tout de suite comme il en faut, 5,600 livres, c’est-a-dire cent. 
boites de beurre. 


| 
| 


. 


M. Pinard: | 

D. “Comme il faut”, vous voulez dire autant que vous pouviez leur en | 
donner?—R. Bien, “comme on prévoit pouvoir en passer”. < | 
D. Ensuite? | 

M. Beaupry: Continuez. | 

Le Témorn: Et puis, le beurre, ¢’était en pains de cent livres qu’ils voulaient 
acheter; maintenant, mes boites étaient de 56 livres donc, aprés avoir tout 
calculé, cent boites, ca fait 5,600 livres. a | 


M. Lusace: AS . 
D. Il était en solide votre beurre?—R. Oui, il était en solide. | 
D. Alors, quelles ont été les conditions?—R. Bien, ils ont eu le prix ordinaire | 
de 69c. la livre. i | 
D. Comment était-ce payable?—Quelles étaient les conditions de la vente, | 
‘bien cela c’était comptant, du moment qu’ils venaient chercher le beurre, la | 
minute que le beurre était acheté, je les rencontrais rien que le lendemain vers | 
dix heures et j’ai dit: “Je vous donnerai une réponse vers dix heures demain”. | 
Mr. Tuatrcuer: Excuse me, did the witness say the price was 69 cents? 


Mr. Monet: Sixty-nine, yes. 


M. Beaudry: | 

D. Alors, le lendemain, vous avez dit 4 MM. Pelchat et Gauthier: “C’est, 
correct, je vais vous vendre 5,600 livres de beurre’”?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
D. Et vous leur avez dit que vous étiez prét 4 leur vendre cela comptant?— 

R. Oui, monsieur. | 
D. Est-ce qu’ils ont dit qu’ils étaient pour en prendre livraison immédia- 
tement et est-ce qu’ils vous ont payé?—R. Non, monsieur, ils n’étaient pas 
capables de prendre livraison de 5,600 livres de beurre. 
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BED; Qu’est-ce qu’ils vous ont dit alors A ce moment-la?—R. Ils ont dit: 
a 


On va le laisser & la beurrerie et, au fur et & mesure qu’on en aura besoin, on 
iendra le chercher.” 


D. Maintenant, est-ce qu’ils vous ont payé comptant au fur et A mesure 
quils venaient le chercher ou bien. ..—R. Non, ils m’ont donné tout le chéque, 
le jour ot ils sont venus pour le chercher ils m’ont donné un chéque de 
$3,864... 


3 M. Pinard: 


 D. Que vous avez encaissé?—R. Non, je ne l’ai pas encaissé. 


_ OD. Pourquoi?—R. M. Pelchat m’a demandé si je pouvais retarder deux 
ou trois jours pour l’encaisser. : 


__D. Pourquoi?—R. Je Vignore. 


MD: Il ne vous a pas donné de raison?—R. Non. 

va 

3 M. Beaudry: 

Fs D. Ils vous ont donné un chéque pour $3,864?—Oui, ils m’ont donné un 


chéque de $3,864. 
OD. Et, alors, vous vous estimiez payé comptant?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
_ _ D. Et, eux autres, ensuite, devaient aller chercher leur beurre & l’entrepdt? 


—R. Oui, monsieur. 


OD. Au fur et & mesure quils en avaient besoin?—R. Oui, au fur et A mesure 
quils en avaient besoin. 

__D. Vous n’avez pas encaissé le chéque immédiatement, & la demande de 
M. Pelchat qui vous a demandé un peu de délai?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

aD. Et, a ce moment-la, vous n’avez pas fait de difficultés pour retarder le 
paiement du beurre comme cela?—R. Non, monsieur, on sait bien dans un 
commerce les considérants qu’il peut y avoir... Bien, pour des gens que l’on 
connait... je n’aurais pas accepté un chéque comme cela de quelqu’un que je 
n/aurais pas connu; s’il avait été accepté, c’est correct, mais autrement, non. 
__D. Alors, vous avez livré du beurre quand?—R. J’ai livré du beurre le 
mereredi matin: 4 boites de beurre. 
_ Dz. C’est-a-dire 4 ou 5 jours plus tard, je dis & partir du vendredi ou du 
samedi?—R. Le 31. 

'. . La, vous avez livré, vous dites, quatre boites de beurre?—R. Oui, 
monsieur, et c’est 14 qu’il m’ont donné le chéque de $3,864. 

__ D. Le jour de la livraison, le 31 mars?—R. Oui, le 31 mars. 

4s ‘D. Et le lendemain, est-ce qu'il est survenu quelque chose entre vous et 
M. Gauthier ou peut-étre le soir méme du 31?—R. Le soir méme du 31... 
-_ D. A quelle date avez-vous appris que le beurre que MM. Gauthier et 
*elchat avaient ordonné de vous he serait pas requis par eux? 

_ Le Témorn: Ne serait pas... 


| om 


| 


" M. Beaudry: 


___D. Requis par eux, c’est-A-dire qu’ils n’en auraient pas besoin, quils ne 
oulaient pas prendre livraison des 5,400 livres de beurre qui restaient chez 
ous?—R. Le 5 avril. ; 
_._D. Vous n’aviez pas encore encaissé le chéque?—R. Non, mais je savais 
Mes étaient pour me le remettre avant ¢a, je m’y attendais. . 

— D. Vous vous attendiez qu'ils étaient pour vous le remettre, mais eux 
utres ne vous en avaient pas parlé?—R. Je m’y attendais, mais ils ne m’en 
Vaient pas parlé. 

i Vous vous en -doutiez, vous, parce que la vente avait été arrétée?— 
est cela. 


a lag 
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M. Lesage: 
D. Parce que la vente avait été arrétée par la Commission des prix?- 


R. Oui, j’ai dit: “Ils n’ont pas besoin de cent boites de beurre”. 


M. Beaudry: | 

D. Alors, la vente a été arrétée le ler ou le 2 avril?—R. Oui, je crois que 
‘oui, tout de suite le surlendemain. ' 
D. Le jeudi ou le vendredi, la, vous aviez raison de croire quils n’auraient 

pas besoin de ce beurre-]4?—R. Oui, monsieur. | 
D. Ils ne vous ont pas averti 4 ce temps-la, ils ne vous ont pas averti le 
lendemain?—R. Oui, ils m’ont averti, ils ont dit: “On va laisser faire un peu, 


on ne continuera pas la vente”, ils n’ont pas dit: “On remet le beurre”, mais | 


le lundi, ils ont dit: “On vous remet le beurre.” a 
D. Le vendredi, si vous voulez, vous avez conclu vous qu’ils n’auraient pas 
besoin des 5,400 livres de beurre?—R. Le vendredi? a 
D. Oui, deux jours aprés la livraison, le 31 mars, qui était un mercredi?— 
R. Aprés que la nouvelle a paru dans les journaux. | 
D. Vous avez conclu qu’ils ne prendraient pas les 5,400 livres de beurr 


R.. C’est ¢a. 
D. Vous étes-vous inquiété de savoir ce quwils en feraient?—R. Non. 


el—| 
>| 


ae | 


M. Lesage: | 

D. Est-ce quils ont communiqué avec vous entre le 31 mars et le 5 avril, 

le moment ow ils vous ont remis les 5,400 livres de beurre?—R. Non, ah! ils 
peuvent avoir communiqué & la maison mais avec moi, non. + | 


M. Beaudry: | 

D. Vous, comme commergant de beurre, vous saviez & ce moment-la, le 
vendredi, qu’il n’y avait pas de beurre 4 Montréal ou pas beaucoup, qu’il n’y en 
avait pas dans les magasins ou & peu prés pas?—R. I] n’y en avait pas beaucoup. 
D. Vous saviez que MM. Pelchat et Gauthier avaient 5,400 livres de beurre 

en entrepot?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
D. Et vous aviez raison de croire, 4 ce moment-la, qu’ils ne s’en serviraient 


pas de ce beurre-la?—R. Bien, ue 
D. Bien, c’est ce que vous venez de nous dire?—R. J’attendais M. Pelchat 
et M. Gauthier, j’attendais qu’ils viennent me dire quoi faire. | 
D. Mais vous saviez qu’il n’y avait pas beaucoup de beurre et qu’il y avail 
bien des gens qui en demandaient, qui en avaient besoin et, 4 ce moment-la. 
vous ne vous étes pas préoccupé de demander 3 MM. Gauthier et Pelchat ce 
quils étaient pour faire avec leur beurre?—R. Bien, il n’aurait pas été distribue 
plus vite méme si javais été le leur demander. 
D. Vous l’aviez en entrepdt chez vous?—R. Oui, je Vavais en entrepd) 
‘chez nous. : 
D. Est-ce que cela ne se serait pas distribué plus vite si vous aviez su li 
vendredi matin que ce beurre-la était disponible pour le reste du marché qu’el 
ne le sachant que le lundi?—R. Je ne pourrais pas vous dire, parce que jen a 


vendu pas mal... | 
D. Mais, raisonnablement?—R. Je pouvais tout le vendre la méme journeé 


seulement on s’en gardait... 4 
D. Mais, est-ce que vous ne croyez pas que cela aurait aidé le marché d) 
beurre 2 Montréal, au point de vue du consommateur, si le vendredi, au He 
du lundi, vous aviez su que vous aviez 5,400 livres de beurre a liquider!— 
R. Je ne l’aurais pas liquidé tout de suite. 4 
D. Qu’est-ce que vous en auriez fait?—R. Je Yaurais gardé pour le liquide 
tranquillement, tout comme les compagnies font quand elles ont du beuri) 
actuellement. 
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’ 
- D. Pendant que ce beurre-lA était entreposé au crédit de Gauthier et 
Pelchat, est-ce qu’é ce moment-lA vous avez refusé de faire des ventes 4 des 
rticuliers ou & d’autres personnes ou corporations qui vous en ont demandé?— 
. Ca, j’en ai refusé tous les jours. 
____D. Vous en _refusiez pendant que vous gardiez cela en entrepot pour 
MM. Pelchat et Gauthier?—R. Tous les jours, j’en refuse, parce que j’en garde 
toujours un certaine quantité pour en avoir, mais j’attendais qu’ils me disent 
de le reprendre. 
7 . . . 

D. Mais, si vous refusiez de le reprendre A ce moment-la, vous concevez 

que c’était au détriment du consommateur de garder du beurre en entrepdt pour 
des gens qui n’étaient pas dans le commerce du beurre?—R. Voyez-vous, moi, 
yen avais encore chez nous, je passais celui que j’avais chez nous, mais dans 
eelui-la...J’aurais pu le distribuer tout... 
OD. Alors, c’était au détriment du consommateur que de le garder dans les 
entrepots pour des bijoutiers?—R. Oui, mais il y a autre chose & considérer 
dans la distribution du beurre et si vous voulez comprendre, vous prenez, la 
semaine prochaine, peut-étre qu'il va y en avoir beaucoup moins que cette 
semaine; s'il n’y en avait pas du tout, si l’on vendait tout le beurre la méme 
semaine, est-ce que cela serait mieux? Le beurre, du moment qu'il a été 
plafonné, on l’a gardé et on le revend le méme prix qu’il a été plafonné, on 
:* aussi bien pu le revendre. tout de suite. 


q 


e M. Lesage: 


-__D. Alors, monsieur Bernier, si je vous comprends bien, vous, vis-a-vis du 
consommateur, comme entreposeur de betirre, vous vous étes senti dans l’obli- 
gation de conserver du stock afin que ca dure au moins en petite quantité 
Jusqu’a ce que la production nouvelle reprenne normalement. Si vous faisiez ea, 
ce n’est pas parce que vous aviez peur de ne pouvoir vous débarrasser de votre 
beurre, c’est-a-dire que vous pouviez vous en débarrasser facilement?—R. Oui, 
on peut s’en débarrasser tout de suite 

_ D. Parce que vous aviez & ce moment-l& le méme prix que vous obtenez 
actucilement et vous n’étiez pas obligé de Yentreposer; alors vous auriez pu 
vous en débarrasser immédiatement et cela aurait été A votre avantage?— 
Be Certainement. 


we M. Beaudry: 


> 


ei D. Maintenant, cela ne vous paraissait pas étrange cette situation d’une 
vente de 5,600 livres de beurre & des bijoutiers?—R. Il y a autre chose 1a, c’est 


yw’a mon point de vue, moi, j’ai dit: “Il va étre distribué A plusieurs personnes 
‘ar il y a une livre de beurre pour tout achat de $5”. Personnellement, je ne 
Toyais pas que la vente se faisait directement de $5... 

_ D. Vous deviez reconnaitre que vous faisiez une grosse faveur A ces 
sens-la en leur vendant au prix du gros, alors que vous auriez pu vous-méme 
e vendre au prix du détail?—R. Oui, c’est par considération. 

\ oy Quelles étaient ces considérations pour lesquelles vous faisiez ca?— 
R Je connaissais M. Gauthier depuis longtemps, je connaissais son pére... 
au, A part des considérations d’amitié, est-ce qu’il y a eu d’autres consi- 


lératicns?—R. Non, aucune autre considération. 
ee a 


es M. Lesage: 
_D. La vente a-t-elle été faite ferme ou conditionnelle? 


M. Lesage: 


if 'D. Est-ce que c’était une vente ferme? Avez-vous vendu 5,600 livres de 
surre payables par chéque ou bien s’il était question au moment de la vente, 
10033—5 
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que ce beurre-l4 pouvait revenir?—R. Non, il n’était pas question au momen 
de la vente, que ce beurre-l& pouvait revenir. ; : 

D. C’était une vente finale de 5,600 livres de beurre payable comptant sw 
livraison et, si vous avez attendu quatre ou cing jours pour échanger le chéque 
c’est parce qu’on vous a demandé un délai?—R. Si tout le beurre s’était distribu 
3% une livre par achat de $5 je n’aurais pas été... 

D. Non, je vous demande si c’était une vente ferme, une vente finale ov 
une vente conditionnelle?—R. Pour moi, elle était finale, mais... 


Me Drapeau: Laissez-le finir sa réponse. | 
Le presIDENT: Maitre Drapeau, s’il vous plait, vous connaissez la pro) 
cédure... | 
| 
M. Lesage: 
D. Vous n’avez jamais dit.& Pelchat ou & Gauthier, a l'un ou a arutil 


que vous leur remettriez leur argent pour toute quantité de beurre qu’ils n’éeow 

leraient pas de cette facon-la?—R. Non, monsieur. | 
D. Au bout d’une période quelconque?—R. Non. 

| 

M. Pinard: | 

D. Et, si cette question-la est entrée en ligne de compte, ce nest qui 

dans l’esprit des deux acheteurs et ils ne vous en ont pas parlé eux-mémes?= 

R. Ils ne m’en ont par parle. 

D. Méme au moment de la vente?—R. Non. 4 


M. Beaudry: 

D. Votre réle dans cela s’est borné & vendre & peu prés le tiers du stoel 
que vous aviez A ce moment-la & des bijoutiers, sans vous demander si |) 
beurre serait distribué ou non lorsque vous en avez fait la vente?—R. S’il avai 
été distribué par... . 
D. Mais, & ce moment-la, vous ne le saviez pas s’il serait tout distribu) 

et vous ne vous étes pas préoccupé du fait que vous enleviez cela des main| 
de vos clients?—R. $i... | 
Le PRESIDENT: Un & la fois s’il vous plait, messieurs. ¥| 

j 
M. Beaudry: 4 

D. Vous avez détourné de votre marché régulier 4 peu prés un tiers di 
beurre que vous aviez en entrepdt pour le donner 4 des bijoutiers, en vou 
disant que peut-étre ils le distribueraient, alors qu’il y avait une possibilit) 
qu’ils ne le distribueraient pas du tout, et la meilleure preuve e’est quils n) 
ont pas distribué—R. Bien, cela n’a rien changé parce que je ne |’aurais pa. 
vendu plus ce beurre-la, puisque j’en ai encore. 2) 
D. Si vous l’aviez vendu aux magasins, il y aurait tout de méme 5,600 con) 
sommateurs de Montréal qui auraient pu en bénéficier pour le lendemain 01 


peut-étre méme pour trois jours...—R. Peut-étre. 
D. Il n’y a pas de peut-étre, ce’est plus que probable. Ainsi, dans la vent 
de ce beurre-la, ils auraient pu en avoir une livre...—R. On entre dan 


d’autres considérations, la... | 
Le PRESIDENT: II est six heures. 4 


M. Bravupry: Monsieur le président, nous n’avons peut-étre pas telleme 

) D Q i . . A ° , 
d’autres questions & poser au temoin, nous pourrions peut-étre finir dans un) 
dizaine de minutes. j | 
M. Prinarp: Certain. 4 

- | 

rm 


Mr. Wryrers: I would likeeto ask a question before we adjou! 
Mr. Chairman. # 
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: ‘The CuairMan: I do not think we will be able to clear this up very quickly, 
t least not as quickly as is proposed by the two genial members for Montreal, 
Mr. Beaudry and Mr. Pinard, whose assistance we all appreciate. I think they 
ave perhaps by now pretty well exhausted the questions they wanted to ask, 
though they might take a few moments longer. And I anticipate that other 
“members of the committee will want to ask questions with the result that we 
would be here for a much longer time than five or ten minutes. Also, I 
understand that counsel has certain questions he wants to ask this witness, so 
that I do not think it would be possible to finish before another half hour; 
and rather than not give everyone a chance I will now call it 6 o’cloek. 

Mr. Winters: May I ask a question on another matter before we adjourn, 

Mr. Chairman? 
_ The CHatrMAn: May I dispose of this matter first, Mr. Winters? 
Mr. TuHarcuer: On behalf of Mr. Irvine and myself, are you asking this 
witness to come back here again tomorrow? 

Mr. Monet: Yes. 

The CuairMan: I am not asking them, the committee will be. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I have not had much to do on this committee as yet. If 
we are going to devote as much time to other small organizations as has been 
devoted to the one before us this afternoon it seems to me that we will be here 
for a long time. It seems that we are taking every little company. 

The CuarrMan: May I say something to you, Mr. Thatcher? You are just 
anew member of this committee. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: And it is that this committee in the months that it has been 
Boing its work has dcquired a quality of patience and endurance— 

- Mr. FLeminec: Hear, hear. 

The CHAIRMAN: —and I think that you had better put yourself in the light 
of our experience, which Mr. Irvine will tell you about. 

Mr. TuHatcuser: Maybe you misunderstand my point. I thought this 
committee was set up to find why prices were high, and these isolated cases it 
‘seems to me have been given enough time. You would not accept a motion that 
we drop this case and proceed with something else? 
The CHAIRMAN: I must accept any motion. If you have a motion to put I 
‘have no alternative but to put it to the committee. We have tried to avoid as 
‘much as possible dealing with motions in this committee and in most instances 
we have succeeded. If you wish to put a motion I must receive it. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Then, Mr. Chairman, I would move that this matter be 
dropped for now, and in view of the fact that it is not illegal it is very regrettable 
—I would move that we get on with the next thing. 

Mr. Braupry: Before Mr. Thatcher finds a seconder, we had a motion passed 
almost unanimously in this committee on Tuesday followi ing a somewhat lengthy 
‘discussion in which I pointed out that this particular case was not extremely 
glaring in any way but that it might lead to a practice which would involve 
earloads of butter; at least I believe that there will be a number of submissions 
to this committee showing that the practice exists and has existed, and you may 
look upon this particular bit of evidence as being but preliminary. I understand 
your impatience, but I think the matter should be finished. 

| _ Mr. Tuarcuer: It is not impatience. I want to get at the root of this. 

| Mr. Bravupry: Mr. Chairman, I want to point out that there was a. motion 
1e*complete opposite of that now proposed by Mr. Thatcher which was approved 
by the committee last Tuesday, 
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The Cuarman: Now, Mr. Thatcher, you have heard the comments of on 
member of the committee, Do you wish to proceed with this motion? If so, we 
will dispose of it. | 

Mr. Tuarcuer: How do you mean dispose of it? | 

The Cuarrman: I am dealing with it now. | 


Mr. Fuemtnc: Would Mr. Thatcher let me say this to him, because I am one of | 
those who share the impatience which he has in connection with the proceedings | 
in general. I think we have been going into a lot of detail, but we are nearly | 
through with this matter now. It is not going to take more than another twenty | 
or twenty-five minutes. We might spend a lot of time discussing this. I think | 
we might say that the motion expresses the general feeling of impatience which | 
seems to prevail. © | 

Mr. Jounston: I move we adjourn. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: All right, I withdraw my motion. 

The CHarrMAN: There is a motion to adjourn. | 


Mr. Wriyters: Before adjournment Mr. Chairman, I have a matter here | 
which I think is of unusual importance and I would like to take just half a minute | 
to present it, and it is that I received a communication from Halifax to-day— | 

The Cuarrman: So did I. 5 # 

Mr. Winters: —since I brought this question up this morning. Apparently | 
there is a great deal of concern over the situation which exists down there, and | 
the report is that a carload of inferior butter has been put on the market at the | 
first-grade price at a time when shortages make it -almost necessary to buy | 
anything that is offered. At the same time, the Attorney General of Nova Scotia | 
has expressed great concern over the butter, which he has stated was unfit for | 
human consumption; and the retailers involved expressed very great concern 
because they feel that they are being looked upon from oblique angles; and I 
have now received from what I consider to be reliable- authority in Halifax 
information that at least one carload of this butter has been passed on to the 
retailers by a wholesaler who is considered to be Canada Packers. Under the | 
circumstances I feel that I have no alternative but to ask the committee to | 
subpoena some responsible person from the head office of Canada Packers. | 


| 
Mr. Prnarp: I would second that motion. 
The CHarrMANn: You have heard the motion, gentlemen? 


Mr. Fiemine: | would like to have a little information on this. You have | 
indicated that this matter was discussed at an executive meeting yesterday— | 


The CuarrMaAn: At a secret session. 


Mr. Fremine:—at which I was not present. I want to be quite sure before | 
this committee gets itself involved in the situation that it is not going to delay | 
rather than expedite clearing up the situation down there. I think we are all | 
prepared to agree that the butter situation down there is as has been indicated | 
by Mr. Winters to the committee and that something ought to be done to clear | 
it up by the proper authority. As I undestand the situation, that butter 1s 
being sold down there under false colours; then surely it is a matter for the | 
law enforcement. authorities down there and for the Wartime Prices and Trade, 
Board. If my information is correct the Wartime Prices and Trade Board | 
enforcement officers have the matter in hand. Now if that is the case I cannot 
see how this committee is going to help by recruiting itself into the matter. 
Surely the best contribution this committee can make to promote the effective 
dealing with the situation it to urge the proper enforcement officers to get al 
the problem right away. It is not for us to step in because if we do step Bp | 
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we are going to slow everything down. If witnesses are called here that step 
will slow down the prosecutions. I do not see how the committee can help 


that the attorney general of Nova Scotia had made a statement. I have not 
“seen the statement but he did make a statement saying that the butter under 
investigation was unfit for consumption. I at once gave authority to the inspector 
‘of the Food and Drugs Act to obtain this butter at once. That step is however 
outside the work of this committee and is a matter concerning the administration 
of the Food and Drugs Act, 

Mr. Jonnston: Would that not be the proper authority? 

The CuatrMan: Yes, with respect to the quality of the butter, but it has 
‘nothing to do with prices. 

"_ Mr. Irvine: Is it not true that if inferior butter is being sold ‘at superior 
prices it is the equivalent of an increase in the price of butter? 


’ The Cuarrman: Yes, but I was just referring to the administration of 
the Food and Drugs Act. 


Mr. Winters: I think it is in the public interest. 
Fs Mr. Prnarp: It has also been rumoured that third grade butter is being 


tae 


Sold at first grade prices in other places. 


: Mr. Lesage: It would be a good thing if we had the local manager of 
Canada Packers down there. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: Yes, but we want the head man. 
ie The Cuatrman: Let us proceed with as much unanimity as possible. 
__ Mr. Prnarp: If we want to ascertain whether the same practice is being 


followed in other places I think we would have a better chance of obtaining 
information if we had the head office representative here rather than the local 
man. 


Bh nd 
% 
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The Cuarman: I am going to ask counsel for his view. 


4 Mr. Monger: Mr. Spence, the enforcement administrator, made a report 
this morning and he said that it had not been decided whether prosecutions 
would be taken. My personal view is that if prosecutions are to be taken 
{ would not think that these people should be summoned before the committee. 
[f prosecutions are not to be taken I would suggest that they should be 
summoned. 

_ Mr. Mayuew: Mr. Chairman, I would move that this committee adjourn 
and that you call a meeting of the executive committee to discuss this matter 
mmediately, 


__ Mr. Jounsron: It was discussed at last night’s meeting and we were going 
0 have a report from our counsel and from the Wartime Prices and Trade 
3oard. 


| ar 
‘2 Mr. Moner: That report was given this morning by the Wartime Prices 
ind Trade Board and I am informed that up until this very minute there is 


10 more information available than was given to us this morning. 

| Mr. Jonnsron: Are they going to proceed with prosecutions? 

,_ Mr. Moyer: They do not know definitely whether they will or whether 
ey will not. 

Mr. Jounston: Then you have not got enough information to decide 
‘hether or not we should enter this field. 


The CuarrMan: Well there is a motion that there be an executive session 
ht now, 
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Mr. Irvine: There is a previous motion made by Mr. Winters. } 
The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, you are quite right. Mr. Pinard was the 
seconder of Mr. Winter’s motion. 4 
Mr. Jounsron: I thought he was going to withdraw that. | 
Mr. Winters: I do not know why you should think that. i 
Mr. ‘Jounston: Well, I have several reasons. - 
The CHairMAN: You have a motion put by Mr. Winters and seconded by 
Mr. Pinard that officials from Canada Packers be called to explain the situation. 
Mr. Wuyters: That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I moved that a responsible, 
representative from head office and the office manager or someone from the local 
office be here. | 
The CuarrMAN: Do you want to phrase your motion more exactly Mr. | 
Winters? I stated it rather generally. | 
_ Mr. Winters: My motion is that in the light of the circumstances and in| 
the public interest, and within the terms of reference of this committee, respon-| 
sible officers from the head office of Canada Packers and a responsible official 
from the local office be subpoenaed to appear before this committee at the 
earliest possible date. | 
The CuamMan: Is there any seconder? | 
Mr. Pinarv: I second the motion. a 
Mr. Mayuew: I do not think we know enough about the situation to take 


this action. 
Mr. Winters: We could find out. | 
Mr. Mayuew: I know, but we are taking a serious step. At the present, 
time, I could not support it because I do not know enough about it. | 
Mr. Jounston: In view of. the fact our counsel has just advised us that 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board is still working on the matter—he was in 
consultation ‘with those officials last night—and they have not, as yet, sufficient’ 
snformation for our counsel to advise us what procedure to take, I think we 
should do as Mr. Mayhew suggests and wait until our counsel is in a position te 
advise us whether or not it would be beneficial for us to take up the matter. | 
Mr. Irvine: I think we should take it up right away, whether it is beneficial, 
or rot. 
Mr. Writers: I think there are two separate and distinct matters; one falls 
within the scope of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the other con-| 
cerns the high price situation which falls within the scope of this committee. 
Tt is on’ the latter I desire the vote. a 
Mr. Lusace: I think we had sufficient information last night at the executive 
session to enable us to vote on the matter. Bi 
Mr. Winrers: I think that is fair. It would be fair to Canada Packers and 
it is certainly in the interest of the general public. I see no harm in it and I 
would, therefore, ask for a vote. a 
Mr. Fiemine: I think the view put forward by Mr. Mayhew is absolutely, 
sound, particularly when you consider we are a fact finding body. We have 10 
right to step in and interfere with the normal process of law enforcement. If 
we start doing that, we are going to do a great deal of harm. i 
Mr. Winters: It seems to me that Mr. Fleming is reversing his position, 


Mr. Fuemine: Now, if the facts are as stated, then there has been an offence 
against the law. If there has been an offence against the law there ought to be 
a prosecution. If a prosecution is commenced and this committee subpoenas 
those witnesses, those witnesses could not tell their story. You are going t 
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up the prosecution. Those witnesses will claim privilege and say they 
uld not be prejudiced by giving evidence here while there is a prosecution 
inder way. 

There are two separate functions here. You can put the functions of this 
committee on one side and the functions of the law enforcement officers on the 
other. However, that does not fit here because this matter concerns the same 
evidence and the same individuals. If we are going to get into the field of law 
enforcement and start taking over the duties of pecple who are set up under 
ie law as law enforcement officers, we are going to take quite.a bit on ourselves. 
_ There are offences indicated in the information put before the committee 
by Mr. Winters. If that is so, you have competent people to prosecute. Here is 
‘Mr. Spence, the enforcement counsel of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
‘You have the attorney-general and all the law enforcement officers of Nova 
Scotia available to undertake prosecution. I believe that is the place for this 
matter to be handled. It is a matter for prosecution. 


1 


Mr. LesAce: How can Mr. Fleming say it is a matter for prosecution? 
Mr. Fiemina: I say, if the facts are as stated. 


| Mr. Lesace: Mr. Monet said the report from The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board did not contain sufficient information for us to ascertain whether there 
would be a prosecution. 


Mr. Fremine: Then, we had better wait. 


i 


Mr. Lesace: If we wait until it is decided there is going to be a prosecution, 
we will never have these people here because they will have a well-founded 
objection that the prosecution is under way. It is for that reason we should 
have them here now. 


_ Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Lesage is simply exposing the weakness of the whole case. 
He is simply proposing that we beat the law enforcement officers to the gun. 
Surely, it is more sensible to allow the law enforcement officers time to make up 
‘heir minds as to what they are going to do. 


} 
___Mr. Winters: Mr. Fleming is just reversing the position he took when Mr. 
McGregor was before this committee. 


) Mr, Fiemine: I have not done anything of the kind. 
The Cuarrman: Order. We have heard both sides on the matter now. We 


| 


jave to make a decision. You have the motion before you. Those in favour of 
he motion? Those opposed? The motion is carried. 


; Carried. 


| Mr. Fleming has a matter he wishes to bring up. 
Mr. Fiemine: It is the matter of having Mr. Graham Towers appear before 
she committee as a witness. Mr. Mayhew was good enough to contact Mr. 
Towers today, and Mr. Towers indicated he could get here at 4 o’clock tomorrow 
we were prepared to have a session tomorrow afternoon. Then Mr. Dyde was 
vate and he said he would require between three and four hours to examine 
ar. Towers before any of the members of the committee get a chance at him, 
0 there does not seem to be much use in starting in with only two hours. It is 
. ae for us to do the job when Mr. Dyde will take the first three or four 
ours. So we are out of luck. 


_ The Cuaremay: All right. The meeting is adjourned until tomorrow. 


_ The meeting adjourned to resume on Friday, April 9, 1948, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


APPENDIX 


TRANSLATION OF EVIDENCE BY MESSRS. GAUTHIER, 
PELCHAT AND BERNIER 


Mr. Maurice Gauthier, Jeweller, called. 4 


By Mr. Monet: : | | 5 


Q. Mr. Gauthier, do you wish to be sworn. I understand, Mr. Gauthier, 
that you wish to testify in French—A. Yes, sir. | 
Mr. Drapeau: Well, Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Gauthier’s solicitor and 

| 


assistant— | 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. You are his attorney?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you are, sir?—A. Jean Drapeau, of Montreal. I should like to 
make a statement of principle. I believe I have already had the indignation of 
my clients conveyed to various persons. I believe that the statement of principle 
now made is an effect of that indignation. Had it not been for the readiness of 
Messrs. Pelchat, Gauthier and Bernier to repeat to the members of this com- 
mittee the information already furnished very willingly to several federal, 
provincial and municipal investigators, and which establishes beyond all doubt, 
that no irregularity or illegality was committed by them, had it not been for the 
misinterpretation to which their absence would have lent itself inevitably at the 
hands of certain ill-disposed persons, I must say that my clients would not have 
been here today. Their absence would have stemmed from a principle, a principle| 
the intrinsic value of which is unquestionable and admits of none of the excep- 
tions which people in certain quarters seem ready to accept too easily and toc 
often. While my clients bear names which leave no room for doubt as to thei! 
racial origin, Pelchat, Gauthier and Bernier, they received a summons wholly 
worded in English. This procedure is unacceptable— a 


| 


i 


| 


Mr. Drapnav: I am making this statement on behalf of the witness. 


The CuHarrman: Your client was subpoenaed in English, believe me, w 
deeply regret that. You sent a telegram in French, Mr. Arsenault? 2 


| 
| 


By Mr. Lesage: : ae 
Q. Mr. Chairman, are we attending a political meeting? 4 
The CuHarrMan: No. Z| 
Mr. Lesace: Are we compelled to listen to this statement? 


Mr. ARSENAULT: Yes, sir. 4 
Mr. Drargav: Nevertheless, it is a sad thing to note that the exceptior 


taken to this statement comes from French-Canadians. z 


i 


| 
| 
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By Mr. Beaudry: re 

Q. I do not think the committee objects to hearing the statement of ee 
- witness or of his attorney, since he has already made such a statement in in 
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past, but I believe it is because part of this statement deals with a question which 
thas already been explained. The committee had no intention whatever of 
ignoring it, but rather aims at avoiding a repetition. 
__-Mr. Drapeau: If you wish, Mr. Chairman, that I should bring my statement 
_ to a close, I will comply with your wish. 

Mr. Braupry: I only object to that part of the statement. I believe that 
the committee has already been acquainted with the subject. I do not think 
the committee objects to hearing your statement save for that part which has 
& already been discussed. 


Mr. DrarrAv: This procedure is unacceptable, and my clients wish to voice 
_ their deep indignation and reject any explanation for the excuses offered as a 
reason. It is unnecessary for me to add that I personally associate myself 
_ with the feelings of my clients and add the expression of my own indignation 
and my strongest protest. 
5 Mr. Beaupry: Would you allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Gauthier, will you please give us your Christian name? 
_—A. Maurice. 
Q. And what is your address?—A. 6950 Louis-Hémon Street, Montreal. 
Q. What is your occupation?-—A. I am a jeweller. 
Q. How long have you been in the jewellery business?—A. Since 1945. 
Q. Am I to understand that you are Mr. Pelchat’s partner?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. In a limited company?—A. Yes, sir. 
; Q. Carrying on business under the firm name of Pelchat and Gauthier?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
4 Q. Will you tell the members of the committee how’ many stores you 
_ operate in Montreal or elsewhere, if you operate some elsewhere?—A. Only 
_ two, in Montreal. é; 
; Q. Please tell us where they are located?—A. At 3116 Masson Street and 
5104 Decarie Boulevard. 
Q. I understand that these two stores are engaged exclusively in the 
ewellery trade?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. If you have no further questioning, Mr. Monet, allow me to ask a few 

questions. I understand that Mr. Gauthier or Messrs. Pelchat and Gauthier 

' also dealt in butter recently. 

__ Mr. Moner: I was on the point of asking the witness if he had interested 

himself personally or if the Pelehat and Gauthier company had interested itself 

| quite recently in the butter business?—A. No, sir. 

| Q. Am I to understand, Mr. Gauthier, that the firm of Pelchat and Gauthier 
urchased a certain quantity of butter quite recently?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you tell us from whom you purchased the butter in question?— 

A. From Mr. David Bernier. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. What is Mr. David Bernier’s o¢cupation?—A. I believe he is a butter- 


n. . 
Q. Under what trade name?—A. I believe that of Jersey Brand. 
Mr. Prnarp: Does he manufacture butter himself? 

& Mr. Braupry: Is it Jersey Brand Limited?—A. I do not know. 

4 _ In English) 


iF _ Mr. Harkness: Who makes the Jersey Brand? What company makes it? 
_ Mr. Moner: The trader who sold him the butter will appear as a witness. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. Beaupry: You say that Mr. Bernier is a butter-man. Can you tell © 
us whether he manufactures butter or sells butter?—A. He manufactures and | 
sells butter. | 

Q. Have you known him for a long time?—A. Since my childhood. | 

Q. You purchased butter-from Mr. Bernier fairly recently?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On what particular date?—A. March 31. 

Q. You purchased butter from Mr. Bernier on March 31, 1948?—-A. Yes, © 
sir. I had bought some previously, I have been purchasing butter for twenty-five 
years. | 
r Q. When you purchased butter from Mr. Bernier on March 31, 1948, what. 
quantity did you purchase?—-A. 5,600 pounds. | 
Q. You were aware on March 31, on that particular day and several days | 
previously, that it was extremely difficult to secure butter in Montreal?— | 
A. Certainly. | 

Q. In spite of that, you did succeed, by reason of your relations with Mr. | 
Bernier, in purchasing 5 600 pounds of butter?—A. Exactly. 

Q. ‘Did you have to state to Mr. Bernier for what purposes you wanted | 
to purchase 5,600 pounds of butter or did Mr. Bernier ask you why?—A. 1@ 
told him, I do not know if he asked me first, but I told him. | 

Q. And what were your purposes you told Mr. Bernier?—A. To give it away 
as premiums. | 

Q. What price did you pay Mr. Bernier for this butter?—A. 69 cents. | 

Q. A pound?—A. Yes, sir, exactly. | 

Q. Do you know the market price or the price for which the wholesaler could 
have sold you butter at that time?—A. I believe that is the price. 4 

Q. The ceiling price?—A. It was 73 cents. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I believe it sells as high as 73 cents. 

Q. At the time you made this transaction were you under the impression _ 
that Mr. Bernier had a right to sell you that butter at 73 cents a pound? | 
—A. Oh, I could not say. 4 

Q. You have just said so in a previous answer?—A. I could not say. 

Q. You said a moment ago, if my memory serves me right, that you had 
paid 69 cents a pound for the butter and I asked you if that price was the ceiling | 
price and you stated, I believe so?—A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. It was 73 cents?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Hence, I am asking you if, ‘when you made this purchase, you were under 
the impression that Mr. Bernier had a right to sell you that butter at 73 cents a | 
pound?—A. No, sir. I do not think so. At the time, I believe he had the right | 
to sell it at 69 cents owing to the wholesalers. | 

Q. Should you not correct your previous answer. I do not want to lay a | 
trap for you, but I believe your previous answer left the committee under a false | 
impression?—A. I got it for 69 cents in the belief that was the ceiling price. 

Q. After having explained to Mr. Bernier that you needed that quantity | 
of butter for the purpose of offering it as a premium?—A. Yes, sir. ; | 

Q. You explained that to Mr. Bernier when you made the request for that | 
butter?—A. That is it. 4 

Q. You asked for the butter, Mr. Bernier did not offer it to you?—A. 18 
asked for it. 

Q. I will come back to this point in a moment. The transaction on the 
basis of 69 cents a pound represents $3,600 or $3.700?—A. Exactly. 

Q. You purchased the butter on March 31, 1948, and did you pay cash fon 
it?—A. Yes, ‘sir. 

Q. What was the total amount?—A. I could not say offhand, 5,600 times 
69 cents— 


ee 
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Q. You are a jeweller, this is not rene you do the year round?—A, I 
icannot give you the exact figure—$3,800 and a few odd dollars. 

= By Mr. Monet: 

= Q. $3.864, does that refresh your tas eae Perhaps. Yes, that is the 
exact figure. 

By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. How did you pay for the butter?—A. By cheque. 
-Q. What date did it bear?—A. March 31. 
Q 
Q 


“—_ 


. The cheque was cashed on what date?—A. It was not cashed. 
. The cheque was not cashed?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you explain why?—A. Because naturally, one first wanted to see 
what the reaction would be. It was rather by way of protection, in order to be 
_ able to keep it. Naturally, it was said that if the sale did not work out as one 
_ had thought, there might perhaps be a way of cancelling that. 

_ Q. When you state that there might perhaps be a way of cancelling that, 
_ are you speaking from your viewpoint or that of Mr. Bernier?—A. I really 
| believe we could agree. He is a friend of the family. 

i. Q. Had there been a previous understanding?—A. A verbal understanding, 
| naturally. 

| Q. In a word, there had been an understanding to the effect that—if I may 
summarize your transaction—that you had a right to draw on Bernier to the 
| extent of 5,600 pounds of butter?—A. That is it. 

he Q. But if you did not need it for the purposes of your business, if the 
| 

| 

| 


premium or the offer of butter in question did not produce the desired results, 
you intended having the right to ask Bernier to take his butter back and refund 
| eee Yes, sir. 
@: In actual fact, is that what happened?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. In actual fact?—A. ‘Yes, sir. 

_ QQ. In actual fact, Bernier never cashed the cheque?—A. Exactly. 
| Q. The cheque for $3.864 dated March 31?—A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. Did Mr. Bernier give you butter on March 31?—A. I could not say 
_ exactly. March 31, I do not know what date that was. 


i= By The Chairman: 

‘- March 31 was March 31. 

The Wrrness: I mean the day. 

ie The CHarrMAN: It was a Wednesday. 

| Q. A butter transaction in the case of a jeweller is a rather uncommon 

| matter. We are speaking of an occurrence that took place at most nine days 

_ ago. You do not recall the exact sum you paid by cheque for 5,600 pounds of 

| butter. You do not recall the exact date on which you received the butter. I 

| wish to alter the tone of my questions. I will word them in the simplest possible 

terms. Did you receive butter from Mr. Bernier?—A. I received 200 pounds. 
I cannot say if it was on March 31 or on the first of the month. 

_ Q. On what date did you offer butter as a premium to your customers? 

_—A. I do not know exactly, really. 

2 Q. Is there anybody in your business who is conversant with the facts of 

your business?—A. I am. 

e Q. With reference to butter?—A. I am. 

— The Cuamman: March 31, that was a Wednesday, I believe. 

_ Mr. Braupry: Do you wish to answer more clearly? 

_ The Cuarrman: I suggest that. 

The Wirnsss: March 31. 
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By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. You gave a cheque for $3,864 on March 31?—A. Yes, sir. a 
Q. You gave $3,864, you will correct me if I use the wrong expression, with — 
the promise: Do not cash the cheque if I do not receive the butter?—A. Exactly. — 
Q. In what manner did you dispose of that butter?—A. To the customers } 
who made a $5 purchase. i 
Q. I do not know if the committee will deem the next question a proper | 
one. You have two stores, one on Masson Street and the other on Decarie — 
Boulevard. Would you have any objection to telling us what is your gross — 
business for the two stores?—A. Yes, sir. : 
Q. You would object to telling me?—A. Yes, sir, I do not think that has i 
anything to do with butter. 5 
Mr. Beaupry: I will not say anything for the time being. 
Mr. Lesacre: That has as much to do with it as jewellery. 


By Mr. Beaudry: © 

Q. As from what date did you give the butter as premium?—A. March 31, 7 
exactly. $ 

Q. On the 31st, you gave butter as a premium?—A. Yes, sir. i 

Q..Then, the whole transaction in which we are interested took place on ~ 
the 31st. On the 31st, you gave a cheque which was not cashed; you received 4 
some butter, you do not recall when you received it, you did not recall it a 
moment ago, therefore the answer is that you received butter on the 31st and — 
it was on that date, the 31st, that. you gave it away?—A. I see the date which — 
is marked on the advertisement, it is unnecessary to get heated over the matter — 
of a date. 5 ; Ly 

Q. The committee is not getting heated. We are dealing with a transaction 4 
that took place on the same day. If I revert to an answer you gave a moment 
ago, you do not recall the amount entered on the cheque you gave?—A. I did 
not recall to within a few dollars, but I knew that it was $3,860 and some odd 
dollars. 

Q. Within a few days of the date, let us say that in your case it was 
March 31, you made a conditional deal with Mr. Bernier whereby you gave a— 
cheque which was to be cashed conditionally, but which was not actually cashed, — 
whereby you received only 200 pounds of butter in a total quantity of © 
5,600 pounds. About how much did you distribute on that day?—A. About — 
thirty-five or forty pounds. 

Q. Could we not have the exact figures?—A. Sir, I believe the quantity — 
was thirty-seven pounds. = 

Q. Do you believe that is the exact quantity or do you believe that is — 
perhaps the exact quantity?—A. That is it. . 

Q. You distributed exactly thirty-seven pounds of butter by way of — 
premiums on March 31? You still had 5,400 pounds in reserve for which you e: 
had paid conditionally. You still had 163 pounds out of the 200. What did 
you-do with the 163 pounds?—A. I have them at my home and at my partner’s — 


A 3 


s 
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home. | 
Q. You now have 163 pounds of butter on hand?—A. But since then 
I gave some to members of my family. ‘ e 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I cannot obtain an answer from the witness. He says 4 
in the same sentence that he has and that he has not 163 pounds of butter | 
on hand. I presume you still had 5,400 pounds on charge. What has become 
of it?-—A. It is in storage; Mr. Bernier took it back. ¥ 
Q. Is it in your name?—A. No, it is in Mr. Bernier’s name. a 
Q. Here we have another transaction whereby you returned 5,400 pounds 
of butter to Mr. Bernier. On what terms and when?—A. On Monday, April 5. 


a | 
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_ _ Q. You returned that’ butter to Mr. Bernier on Monday April 5?—A. Well, 
did not return it to him; the butter was in storage. . 
_ Q. You informed Mr. Bernier that he could keep the 5,400 pounds of 
outter which you had purchased?—A. Because the Prices Board had advised 
_me to stop distributing it. I stopped that very day, but as it was Saturday, 
a busy day for me, I made the exchange of cheques on Monday. I gave him 
a cheque for $138 and I took back mine. | 

& Q. You did not pay to Mr. Bernier the price of 5,600 pounds of butter, but 
_ Mr. Bernier took back 5,400 pounds and you gave him a cheque for the difference 
between 5,600 and 5,400 pounds. Is that right?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Beaudry would kindly speak more 


slowly and witness would speak louder and more slowly, the members could 
hear better. 


___ Mr. Beaupry: I apologize. Mr. Fleming is perfectly right. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


2 

4 

rs Q. On April 5, following your notification to Mr. Bernier that you were not 
taking delivery of the 5,400 pounds of butter theoretically purchased and paid 
for on March 31, Mr. Bernier returned to you your cheque for $3,864 and in 
return you gave him a cheque for $138 which he accepted and which you do not 
Tet know what has become of?—A. Yes, sir. 

— Q. And you do not yet know what has become of the 5,400 pounds of 
butter which you temporarily owned, though .it- was not in your actual posses- 
‘sion?—A. No, sir. 

__ Q. You just told me that you had 163 pounds of butter on hand on 
‘March 31, and you also answered that you had distributed some. Would you 
have any objection to telling me whether this butter is still in your possession 
or whether it has been distributed?—A. I have 40 or 42 pounds on hand, and 
my partner about the same quantity. 

_ Q. Did you distribute it in your capacity of jeweller or as individual?— 
A. As an individual. | 

_ Q. Then, if my calculations are correct, you must still have about 83 pounds 
of butter. Will you please tell me what you have done with it? 

Mr. Drapeau: I submit that this question has already been asked and has 
been answered in another way, Mr. Chairman. 


| The Wrryess: Well, if you wish me to give you the names of all the 
members of my family— 

__ _Mr. Braupry: If that is your answer, it is the answer that I want— 
A. That is it. 

 _Q. At present, you and your partner hold about 80 pounds of butter?— 
A. That is right, we have about 40 pounds each. 

 Q. Would you kindly tell me, without entering into other considerations for 

‘he moment, how this business started between you and Mr. Bernier which 
ended in the sale of 5,600 pounds of butter from Mr. Bernier to you?—A. I do 
fot understand your question very well. 

_ Q. Under what circumstances was the transaction started whereby you 
isked Mr. Bernier to sell you 5,600 pounds of butter?—A. I went to see 
4m one evening after the store closed. I had thought of putting on a sale of 
hat kind. I simply called on him and spoke to him about it. As a friend of 
he family, he agreed. 

Q. Mr. Bernier told you that he could easily supply you with 5,600 pounds 
outter?—A. He gave me his answer the next day. 

-Q. You knew that at that time many people had difficulty in obtaining 
utter, even a quarter of a pound?—A. I was aware that butter was very scarce. 
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Q. What reason would you have given for offering butter as a premium?— 
A. Of course, I knew it was scarce. 

Q. Did it not strike you that many citizens of Montreal who experienced 
difficulty in obtaining butter would find it strange that a jeweller or an operator 
of any business could obtain butter for the sole reason which you have given — 
that of an old friendship between a butter dealer and a jeweller, and that the 
latter could give the butter as a premium?—A. Naturally, it could have been — 
deemed strange. S 

Q. According to you, could it have seemed strange or should it have seemed — 
strange?—A. Oh! It should have. &§ 
By Mr. Pinard: is 
Q. Did you get the idea from methods used by other businesses?—A. Now 


bg 


sir. 
Q. The initiative was yours?—A. Yes, sir. $) 
Q. Had that previously been done in Montreal?—A. Not to my knowledge. — 
Q. At that time?—A. No. : 4 
Q. The idea was not suggested to you by the practices of other business 
establishments?—A. Absolutely not. 4 
By Mr. Beaudry: : ,. 
Q. Have you now come to the conclusion, Mr. Gauthier, that many people 
in Montreal may find it strange that a business like yours could. find 
5,600 pounds of butter when they themselves cannot buy any at all?— 
A. Absolutely, but I do not think there is any connection between this question 
and the other. It is a personal matter. Had I been a grocer I could have done 
the same thing. It did not appear abnormal to me. — 
Q. This is a matter to be interpreted by the committee; I do not think it 
can be left to your interpretaion—A. Oh! x 
Q. I should like you to tell me whether the transaction you carried out did 
not appear extremely abnormal to the people of Montreal, and probably to the 
people of the whole country?—A. It seems to be so judging by the reaction. ° 
Q. Do you admit that your reaction was different from that of other 
people?—A. Well if I had found the deal so abnormal I should probably not 
have gone on with it. ) 4 
Q. I realize that reactions may differ from one period to another. I should 
like you to tell me whether you do not think, after due reflection, that your. 
deal—I am not accusing you of dishonesty—might have some illegal outcome? 
—A. Really, I do not think so. I do not consider my action any worse than 
that of theatres who give away dinnerware, or of any other merchants who 
distribute premiums. q 
Q. Why did you not offer dinnerware rather than butter which at that 
time was practically unobtainable?—A. I thought that, butter being scarce, 
the premium would be all the more attractive. That is normal. ‘# 
Q. You were ready to take advantage of the fact that many people in 
Montreal had no butter, in order to push your sales and make a profit? Though 
not engaged in the butter business, you availed yourself of your friendship 
with a certain butter dealer to make a speculation?—A. In any event, the 
butter was consumed by the people. =| 
Q. It is established that 37 pounds of butter have been distributed? 
__A. That is right, 37 pounds of butter have been distributed. | 
Q. However, only 37 people on the whole island of Montreal profited by 
the deal whereby you obtained control over 5,600 pounds of butter. Do you 
consider this a fair distribution of butter throughout the city of Montreal? 
—A. That is absolutely personal, since. . . 4 
Q. Wait a minute, here is another question. a 
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Mr. Draprau: The witness should be allowed to finish his answer. . . 
The CHaArrMAN: Let the witness answer. 


4 The Witness: Though I did get control of 5,400 pounds of butter, I believe 
a there are at present thousands of pounds of butter in storage. 


By Mr. Monet: 
_  Q. Do you say that there are thousands of pounds of butter in storage? I 
think that this is extremely important. Mr. Gauthier, although you are under 
oath, you have just said that there are thousands of pounds of butter in storage. 
—A. Certainly, but I do not know where. The butter that will be consumed 
_hext week is at present in storage. 
Mr. Lesace: You say that— 
Mr. Monet: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be unpleasant toward my 


_ confrére who is assisting the witness, but I wish to point out that, ever since 
_ the latter started testifying, Mr. Drapeau, who is representing and assisting 
his client, as he is entitled to do, is practically suggesting answers to him. I 
would ask Mr. Drapeau to confine himself to advising his client, but not to 
suggest answers. You have just stated under oath that there are thousands 
of pounds of butter in Montreal warehouses?—A. I cannot say. 

Er @. You cannot say?—You have sworn that there were thousands of pounds 
_ of butter stored in Montreal?—-A. My answer was based on the fact that butter 
is stored somewhere. The butter that will be consumed next week is now in 
storage. 

a Q. Can you name a large company or a warehouse heavily stocked with | 
butter at present?—A. I cannot specify any company. 

Vs Q. Nevertheless, you stated under oath that there are some?—A. Yes, sir. 


t 
hi 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


a Q. Mr. Gauthier, I asked you just now about your annual volume of 
_ business but you preferred not to give it?—A. I simply said that the matter was 
irrelevant. 

Q. That is not a capital reason. I should like to ask you another question 
_ which will perhaps make you see the matter from another angle. Your intention 
was, I understand, to give away a pound of butter as a premium with every 
purchase of $5 made in either of your stores?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For that purpose you purchased 5,600 pounds of butter?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is your answer? 

| The Cuarrman: What was your answer? 


The Wirnzss: Yes, sir. 


iP 
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ia Mr. Beaudry: 

i Q. You purchased 5,600 pounds of butter. I suppose you thought, as was 
' generally thought throughout the country, that the butter shortage could not 
last normally more than a month. Had you any reason to believe otherwise?— 
(A. No. sir, I thought that was about right. 

| Q. Would you kindly multiply your 5,600 pounds of butter by $5 and tell 
us how much money you expected to make out of the 5.600 pounds of butter 
which you intended giving away as a premium during the month?—A. About 


’ 


_ Q. T asked you just now to state your annual volume of business. Do you 
‘See any connection between what you say and the declaration of your annual 
volume? 

Mr. Draprav: I object. Is this an inquiry into business methods, into 
Ways of stimulating sales? The annual volume of business has nothing to do 
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with the matter. A merchant may seek to stimulate his sales. Js this com- 
mittee inquiring into business methods or is it seeking to discover where th 
butter comes from? It seems to me we are going rather far. 


The CHarrMAN: I see no objection. 


(In English) Q 
Mr. Tuatcuer: May I ask one question? Is Mr. Beaudry suggesting this — 
procedure is illegal? ey ¥ 
Mr. Beaupry: I am merely questioning in regard to the motion which — 
was approved by this committee the day before yesterday. ' ¢ 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Beaudry is trying to get some information germane — 
to this committee. | 
Mr. Braupry: We are dealing strictly with the question of the scarcity © 
of butter as it may affect the price, and the use of butter as a premium with — 
regard to the effect on prices. 9 
Mr. Tuarcner: You are not suggesting this procedure is illegal? | 
The CuamrMaNn: No. This witness has said there was a lot’ of butter — 
available in the last few questions, and particularly as revealed by Mr. Monet. — 
Mr. Monet said, “Well, who has all this butter? Give us the names”. The 
witness said, “I cannot give you the names but I am quite satisfied there is. 
a lot of butter available.” It is only by questions that seemingly do not have 
a direct value that we sometimes get replies to questions that do have direct — 
value. You have to allow a certain latitude in examination and that latitude 
I am permitting unless the committee thinks it is not permissible. 2 
(Translation) a 
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By Mr. Pinard: 3 

Q. Now, Mr. Gauthier, you say that you sold 37 pounds of butter or rather | 
that vou gave 37 pounds of butter as premiums. Do you recollect the amount — 
of sales those premiums have brought you, the total amount of these sales in 
relation to the 37 pounds of butter given as premiums?—A. I have not the exact 
figures at hand. < 

Q. Did the sales average $5 or did they exceed that amount?—A. Some 
were in excess of that amount. a 

Q. Could you tell us if the purchases made were necessary ones? Were 
they necessary or were they simply made in order to get a pound of butter?— 
A. Lthink some people did not have that in mind and took this occasion to satisfy 
their need of jewellery. e 

Q. You do realize that in the jewellery trade no item sold is indispensable 
to business. Jewellery is not a commodity that one purchases in the ordinary” 
course of things. What would you say if I told you that the majority of those 
sales were due to the lure of the butter premium?—A. Absolutely. However, 
I think I can base my opinion on the fact that each week a certain amount of 
money is being spent on jewellery. Of course every jeweller expects to make > 
a certain amount of sales; then, naturally, I thought that when people need 
butter, instead of running down the street, let us say any street in Montreal, 
they will take advantage of the fact that they need jewellery as a gift to make. 
or for their personal use in order to get some butter. 4 

Q. You admit that such sales would not have been made had there been 
no premium attached?—A. I do not admit any such thing. a 

Q. You admitted it a while ago?—A. No. : 

Q. You are making a correction?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what did those sales consist, what was sold?—A. Two watches 
a few pieces of jewellery. 

The Cuatrman: That is all? 
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By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. What was the largest amount of those sales?—A. I think it was $70. 
Q. You are referring now to the sale of a watch?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Was it the price of two watches?—A. Only one. 


Q. Does the amount of butter given depend on the amount of the sale?— 
A. Absolutely. 


Mr. Monet: I understand you gave one pound of butter for a $5 purchase, 
two pounds for $7 and three pounds for $10?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
_ _Q. How many sales have you made for the 37 pounds you gave away?— 
A. We have sold approximately $200 in each store. 

- Q. To how many buyers in all? You see, Mr. Chairman, if buyers, by 
their purchases, received seven, eight or ten pounds, or fourteen of fifteen pounds 
of butter, that had a worse effect on the situation. If, for example, three or 
four buyers alone received 37 pounds of butter. I hold that this aggravates 
the situation. I have only one more question. Could you tell us the total 
‘number of customers who took advantage of that situation, of the gift attached 
to sales?—A. In the Masson street store I think the number is about fifteen. 
_ Q. That takes care of one place where butter was given away—A. Yes. 
‘I think it is the same amount in both stores. 

_ Q. Have you not given away more than 37 pounds of butter?—A. Some 
_people bought for less than $5. 

\ . Then those who bought for less than $5 also received a premium?— 
| A. No, sir. 

i Q. Then, coming back to those who received a gift of butter. How many? 
You gave away 37 pounds of butter— 

Mr. Lresace: What was the price of the second watch?—A. I cannot say 
‘what price it was. 

Q. The first one was $70. If the second one was $75, that would mean 
20 pounds taken away?—A. One person only was allowed three pounds of butter 
‘for a watch priced at $70. 

| Mr. Monet: Why did you give less butter?—A. I allowed a discount on 
the watch. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


_ Q. Did you advertise in the newspapers this method of doing business, this 
‘practice you adopted?—A. I advertized in the Star and La Presse. 

____Q. And you drew the attention of the public to the fact you took advantage 
cof the great scarcity of butter as a means of increasing your custom and your 
‘sales. You put forth this fact to the knowledge of the public by means of 
‘Public notices or advertisements, is that right?—A. Yes, sir; absolutely. I had 


that published in newspapers. 
| Q. You must realize today that your conduct helped to create or aggravate 
: considerably the predicament which the population of Montreal and surrounding 
‘district are in at the present time. Do you realize that?—A. I do not believe 
that the small amount of butter I gave away could worsen the situation. 
_. Q. Do you believe it is sound business practice?—A. Perhaps not. 

+ Q. I agree with you. 


a 


_ . By Mr. Monet: 
_ Q. Before you leave, Mr. Gauthier, I have two or three other questions to 
SK you. They tie in with questions asked by Mr. Beaudry at the beginning 
your evidence. You have previously bought butter from Mr. Bernier?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
— 10033—6 
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Q. Should I gather that you bought big quantities of butter from Mr. 
Bernier, or were they small?—A. They were many, but the majority were smal 
quantities. a 

Q. Did you ever buy as large a quantity as you did on this occasion?—A. No 

Q. It was for your family’s consumption only.—A. Yes, sir. - a 

Q. I read in an advertisement published in a Montreal newspaper 
on March 30 the following: “Pelchat & Gauthier announce a pound of butter for 
each $5 purchase”. This advertisemnt 1s dated March 30. I say this to freshelf 
your memory and help you tell us if this advertisement has actually been 
published on March 30. A moment ago you mentioned the 31st to Mr. Beaudry, 
the date of this butter transaction. Would you kindly refresh your memory 
and tell us if that advertisement was not actually published on March 30? Is a 
possible that is was March 30?—A. Absolutely. a 

Q. Did you say that you advertised this butter as a premium the day before’ 
the conclusion of your arrangement with Mr. Bernier? Will you explain that to 
the committee?—A. Certainly, I took Mr. Bernier’s word. - ; 

Q. Then you approached Mr. Bernier before March 30?—A. Right. ze 

Q. When did you first speak to him about that? You told Mr. Beaudry a 
moment ago that everything was done on the 31st. Will you tell us when you. 
first discussed the purchase of 5,600 lbs of butter with Mr. Bernier?—A. I am 
tell you, it was the Friday preceding this date. 

Q. You are sure that it was on the Friday preceding this date? That would 
be Good Friday. What day was it that you discussed that with Mr. Bernier and 
was it at your store?—A. No, at his home. a 

Q. In the evening or in the afternoon?—A. Evening. “4 

Q. Was Mr. Pelchat with you or were you alone?—Mr. Pelchat was with me. 

Q. Mr. Pelchat was present at the conversation between yourself and Mr. 
Bernier concerning butter, and that was March 26?—A. Definitely. , 

Q. Why did you tell Mr. Beaudry, a moment ago, that this transaction. 
took place on March 31 when it actually took place on March 26?—A. I said that 
because the cheque was made on March 31. : : 

Q. The first meeting, on March 26, was on the subject of butter? @ 

Mr. Lusace: Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Bernier in the room? 

Mr. Monet: I think so. I do not know him. 


nr 


By Mr. Monet: | 
Q. Would it be in the general interest, while Mr. Bernier is leaving, that we 
examine this witness in detail on what actually went on during this meeting 
that culminated in this transaction? FE 
Mr. Moner: At this stage of the examination, I think Mr. Bernier should 
not be present. cs 
The Cuamrman: Is Mr. Bernier in the room? 4 

Mr. Bernier: Yes. 
The CuarrMan: Will you please retire for a few minutes? 


Mr. Bernier retires. 


By Mr. Monet: . . a | 

Q. Mr. Gauthier, I shall be as short as possible on that point. Let ur 

get the discussion of the deal straight. On March 26, you called at Mr. Bernier’ 

place where, for the first time, that deal was taken up between your associate, Mr 

Bernier, and yourself.—A. Certainly. a 

Q. Mr. Chairman, will Mr. Pelchat, now present, retire. 
Mr. Lesace: Was he present at the interview? 


Mr. Moner: He was. 
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By Mr. Monet: cheb ke , 
~Q. I understand that Mr. Pelchat was present at the interview on 
March 26?—A. Yes, sir. 
‘ Q. He was not present at the interview when the cheque was given ar No, 
r. 

2 At the interview was it not agreed that Mr. Bernier would supply you with 
5, 600 ena of butter upon request ?—A. No, he made no commitments. 
QQ. Was the price discussed?—A. Yes. 
Fi Q. What was the price agreed upon?—A. The market price, 69 cents. 
__Q. Did Mr. Bernier tell you or intimate that due to the acute shortage, he 
“could sell that butter 73 cents a pound?—A. No, sir. 
—_ Q. Did you tell Mr. Bernier he could retail his butter at 73 cents a pound ?— 
A. No, sir. 
a Q. Then, without any mention of the retail price Mr. Bernier could get, 
he offered you his butter at 69 cents?—A. He gave us his answer the next day. 
% Q. There was no mention of the price Mr. Bernier could obtain for his 
butter if he retailed it?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Did Mr. Bernier state there was a heavy demand for butter at that 
ime?—A. No, sir, not particularly. 
é Q. He made no reference to that?—A. It was a fact. 
_  Q. I understand that you are a jeweller, and you ordered 5,600 pounds of 
butter from Mr. Bernier. Had you advised him on March 26 that you 
Pee disposing of the butter as a premium?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Bernier did not say or refer directly or indirectly to the fact that 
he could retail his butter at a much higher price than 69 cents?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You swear to that?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. Mr. Monet, may I ask a question? Were there any other conditions to 
‘the sale besides the payment in money? There may have been a few words 
spoken on that score during the interview?—A. No, sir. 

a Q. There were no other condition mentioned specifically or implicitly with 
reference to the offer to sell butter at 69 cents apart from the sole payment by 
-you?—A. No, sir. 

- Q. Were “nee no other condition, as for instance, the obligation to return 
hat you would not need?—A. No, sir. 

_ Q. Were there no mention of any storage charges on the 200 pounds of 
butter stored during four days?—A. No, sir. 

¥ Q. Mr. Bernier was willing to deliver you 5,000 pounds of butter to help 
: your firm and to store it during one month, if convenient to you, for the mere 
ake of being of service to you?—A. Yes. 

} Q. At a time when there were no butter at Montreal?—A. Yes, sir: 

: Q. It was all a free service. You swear to that?—A. Yes. 

b & 

a 


By Mr. Pinard: 

 Q. He did offer to purchase any jewellery from you?—A. No, sir. I told 
“you Mr. Bernier has been a friend of the family for twenty-five years. 

— Q. It was all for the sake of friendship?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

_ Q. Did Mr. Bernier tell you why he could not give you his answer that 
nhight?—A. No, sir. 

_ Q. He merely told you that he would let you know his answer the next 
day?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. He did not tell you that he did not have it in stock or anything?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he tell you: “I shall see if I have any” ?—A. No, sir. 4g 

Q. What was his reason for putting you off till the next day?—-A. He said he 
would think it over to decide whether it was legal. Z 

Q. That was his reason for delaying his answer until the following day?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To think the matter over?—A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. It was a matter of 100 boxes?—A. Yes sir. ’ 


Set 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

- Q. Did you discuss the legality or the illegality of the deal, that day?—A. On > 
one point, we did, sir. He said he had the right to sell his butter to whomsoever — 
he wanted. I think we always had in mind that we had the right to give the 
butter away, perhaps not to sell it, but to give it away. ; 
Q. What reason did you voice during the discussion with reference to the 
legality of the deal, since I take it for granted that is what transpired?— _ 
A. Exactly, because we had no permit to have or sell butter, and as it was given 
away, we thought that was not illegal at all. : 


H 


“a 
~_ 
fra 


By Mr. Beaudry: + 

Q. And in spite of all that, your idea of the increase of the sales-and profit 
that you could realize from it for your own personal benefit, to the detriment of 
5,600 consumers who might have taken advantage of it normally, caused you to 
override that lack of permit— —A. I was positive that, as it was given away, 
there was nothing illegal] in that. ey 

Q. Here is my question again, as it was asked, and it is that the idea of the 
profits or the increased sales you hoped or that you felt you could make caused 
you to override all the considerations you had in mind at that time, that is those 
of the possible illegality, the lack of permit and so on?—A. Seeing that I gave it 
to them, I was positive that there was nothing wrong with that. ; 

Q. Is the answer to my question yes or no? 

The Witness: Would you repeat it please? 

(The question is read to the witness by the reporter). 


The Witness: Well, absolutely. I had not entertained that idea of illegality 
just mentioned by Mr. Beaudry. I had no such idea precisely because I knew it 
was given away and that there was nothing illegal in that. 4 

Q. And in spite of the fact that Mr. Bernier told you, according to your 
answer of a few minutes ago, that he was not prepared to sell you butter, to sell 
you that butter, because he was not convinced that that matter was legal. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. Did you seek legal advice on that? 
The CHARMAN: Well, one at a time only, please, gentlemen. 4 


The Witness: That is to say that I submitted the matter to Mr. Drapeau, 
here. : 


/ 


The CuairMANn: Would you give your answer? 
The Wirness: It is no, sir. 
Mr. Monet: I have no further questions to ask the witness. 
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By Mr. Beaudry: 

__. @. Why did Mr. Bernier not take back the 80 or 84 pounds of butter you 

did not dispose of, that you did not sell and that are stored at your place now?— 
‘A. Because I did not offer to give them back to him. 

: Q. Why did you keep them?—A. For my own use. 

Q. During how many months—A. I did not figure that out. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. You have many children, you have a large family?—A. We are five 
around the table. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. I understand that your partner kept 40 pounds also?—A. That is right. 
Mr. Braupry: I think I have no other question to ask the witness at the 


“moment. However, it is a matter of interest to me to know that Mr. Gauthier 


Bye to 42 pounds of butter at home and that his partner has as much too?— 
es. 

|_| Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness a question if it 
as not already been asked? 

_ QQ. Mr. Gauthier, did you receive an invoice from Mr. Beruer for that 
Mbutter?—A. Yes, sir. 

5 Q. Have you got it with you?—A. No, sir, but: I still have it. 

— Q. Could you send it to us?—A. Certainly, sir. 

— Q. To-morrow?—A. Well, to-morrow, yes sir. 

% 

a 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
_ Q. Do you recall the date of that invoice?—A. March 31, sir. 


Q. Would you swear that your invoice is dated March 31?—A. Yes, there, 
would not swear that, but I am almost sure. 


Sian oA eal 


I 
Re 
f By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Are the terms of the transaction on that invoice?—A. Yes, it is an 
ordinary invoice with the price on it. 


[ The CHARMAN: We shall see the document. 
< 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. But there is no mention that it is a conditional sale?—A. No, sir. 


(In English) | 


The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions? Mr. Irvine or Mr. Thatcher? 
Mr. Harkness: I cannot recall all that has transpired but has it been brought 
‘out whether this 5,900 pounds has been given back? 

Pe Mr. Monet: It was turned back. It was a type of conditional sale and it 
ras returned by the witness and his partner, to Mr. Bernier and the cheque was 
‘Moca They paid for the 200 pounds which they kept. 

_ Myr. Harkness: They actually put out 200 pounds? 

. The Cuarrman: They were stopped by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
Who came into the picture. 

Mr. Irvine: Well, Mr. Chairman, assuming that the Wartime Prices and 
‘Trade Board had not come into the picture I would like to know what would have 
Ppened to these 5,000 pounds of butter assuming that the quantity of butter 
produced in Canada had increased very materially within say four weeks of the 
+ 10033—7 
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original purchase so that the effect would be that there was no premium in giving 
it away? What would have happened then? Would he have cancelled his original | 
arrangement? ; 


(Translation) 


~ By Mr, Monet: 

Q. Mr. Irvine wishes to know this: If Mr. Bernier had not taken back the ~ 
butter, what would have happened to it? What would you have done, with it, — 
- especially when it is expected that within a short time the production will come — 
back to normal and that butter will be supplied in sufficient quantity to meet the 
demand. In such a case, what would you have done with the butter you had ?— 
A. I was just going to sell it, I even personally phoned La Presse to have an 
advertisement inserted in order to sell it to anybody at the ordinary market price. — 


(In English) 


Mr. Monet: The witness says that if that had happened he had the intention F 
of selling it and he even got in touch with the press to have an advertisement — 


ke 


uN AI FR 
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put in the paper for the sale of the butter at the market price. : 
(Translation) i 

By Mr. Lesage: ‘ 

Q. Then, there is something I do not understand. * ¥ 

My. Monet: I am giving the answer of the witness. ¥ 


Mr. Lesace: Yes, I readily understood, Mr. Monet, I readily understood — 
his answer in French, which you have furthermore very well translated into— 
English, but there is however something which I do not understand; I do not 
understand how the witness can give such an answer when he has been telling us, — 
‘since the beginning, that this was a conditional sale and that Mr. Bernier had 
agreed to take back whatever would not be sold. y 
Mr. Drapeau: I object to the question, because Mr. Monet said, while 
translating Mr. Irvine’s question: “If Mr. Bernier had refused to take it back”, © 
then the question was hypothetical and the answer necessarily becomes hypo- — 
- thetical. | 
Mr. Lesage: One moment, the witness answered that he had got in touch — 
with the newspaper La Presse for an advertisement in order to sell the balance © 
of the butter he had on hand. Then, how can one reconcile that with the answer — 
he has given when he swore that the sale was conditional and that Mr. Bernier _ 
had agreed to take back the butter that would be left. I ask the witness how | 
this answer can be reconciled with what he has already said? a 
The Wirness: Absolutely, by not selling to him, he does not take it back, 

if I sell it myself. 


y 
pe 
- : 

if 
we 


By Mr. Lesage: | 
No, sir, you said that if your small premium set-up did not oiperate to _ 


Q. 
your liking— —A. Yes— 4 
Q. Mr. Bernier would take the butter back?—A. Absolutely. x 
Q. That was the agreement?—A. I said that, yes. eras z 
Q. You said that, and that is why you told us Mr. Bernier kept the cheque 
and did not cash it?—A. Absolutely. e 


Q. Why did you get in touch with La Presse to offer for sale the butter you _ 
had left?—A. Precisely because I noticed that the premium transactions had | 
not been very good and, then, in order to rectify that, I thought I would sell it 
at the market price. & 
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_. By Mr. Monet: : 

-Q. You knew that Mr. Bernier, according to your evidence, would take back 
e butter which was left?—A. Yes, but I still had the right to sell some. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you wanted to make a profit on Mr. Bernier’s 
itter?—A. No, absolutely not; but it was mine and I had the right to dispose 
‘it. But, if I could not dispose of it, he would take it back, that’s all. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


. According to the advertisement you had published in the newspaper 
Presse or that you intended having published, at what 'price did you intend 


. By Mr. Monet: 
_ Q. But you would have sold it at a higher price than 69 cents?—A. Prob- 


. Then, notwithstanding the friendship considerations of Mr. Bernier who 
ld you the butter at 69 cents, while he could have sold it at the retail price of 
cents, you would have been ready to sell it at the retail price for your own 

t, if you could have; you would have been ready to sell it at the retail price? 
Yes. 


. By Mr. Lesage: 

_Q. Was this advertisement in the newspaper La Presse?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Why?—A. Because we changed our minds. 

Q. Did you phone the newspaper La Presse?—A. Yes. 

Q. You phoned the newspaper La Presse?—A. Yes and I phoned again to 
el my advertisement. 

~Q. You phoned the newspaper La Presse and you phoned again to cancel 
2 advertisement?—A. Exactly. 

2. Did you get in touch with Mr. Bernier before asking the newspaper 
Presse to publish this advertisement?—A. No, it was rather in the nature 
a query I addressed to La Presse. 


= By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. And you repeat, Mr. Gauthier, that all your transaction with Mr. 
uer, until you discussed it, on March 25, 26 and 31 when the transaction 
place, was brought to a head, that this whole transaction was conditional 
1that Mr. Bernier agreed to make 5,600 pounds of butter available to you 
ordingly as you needed it, in other words you would apparently pay him 
Ordingly as you sold the butter?—A. No, I asked him .to wait just a few 
sand see the reaction. 

2. But, still Mr. Bernier was willing to put at your disposal and keep in 
ige for you, for several weeks, 5,600 pounds of butter?—A. Not for several 
, Mr. Beaudry, probably for ten days. 

033-74 ‘ 
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Q. Did you believe you could dispose of 560 pounds of butter a day? 
Mr. Moner: 5,600 pounds. : 
The Witness: No, we knew— 


x 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. Well, do you believe so or not; you bought 5,600 pounds of butter?— 
A. Yes, sir. f 

Q. And you say Mr. Bernier was willing to keep it for you during ten 
days; then, to be logical, one must conclude that you would have disposed of 
560 pounds of butter a day?—A. Exactly. ’ 

Q. And Mr. Bernier was willing to do that?—A. Yes, sir. ,. 

Q. And he was also willing to take back the butter you would not sell?— 
A. Exactly. y 

Q. That is what was understood between the two of you on March 26, 
26 and 31?—A. Yes, sir. r 

Q. Before you actually gave butter as premium?—A. Yes. 

The Cuatrman: Is that all? a Zs 

Mr. Pryarp: I have only one question to ask the witness, Mr. Chairman, 
with your permission. . 

Q. Was it just the visit of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board investigators 
that caused you to change your mind or was it your conviction that this was 
bad business practice?—A. Both, sir. 4: 

Q. So you will not follow the same procedure, if there is a shortage of 
another product?—A. I do not think so. Eg 

The CHatrman: You wish to ask a question, Mr. Fleming? 

Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Chairman, will Mr. Monet insist and ask the witness to 
_ bring tomorrow morning the cheque concerned? 4 

The CuarrMAn: Yes, it is understood. 

Mr. Moner: Yes, I have a note to. the effect that the cheques must be 
brought. 

The Cuarrman: No more questions? 

Mr. Beaupry: No. 


Mr. Paul Pelchat, jeweller, is called. a 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Mr. Pelchat, will you give us your christian name, please?—A. Paul 
Q. And your address?—A. My address? My home address? a 
Q. Yes—A. 6853 Garnier Street. | 
Q. I understand you are Mr. Gauthier’s partner?—A. Yes. > a 
Q. You are in business under the name of Pelchat et Gauthier Limitée?— 
Q. As jewellers?—A. Right. “a 
Q. And you have two stores, one at 5104 Decarie Boulevard and the othe 
one at 3116 Masson Street?—A. Yes, sir. i. 
Q. Mr. Pelchat, do you remember an interview you would have had witl 
Mr. Bernier, accompanied by your partner, during the month of March, con 
cerning a butter transaction?—A. Yes, sir. -. 
Q. Could you tell us the exact date of the first interview? 


A. The exac 
date of that first interview, was the Friday that— - 
| 
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Be: By Mr. Lesage: 
 Q. Good Friday?—A. Yes, Good Friday. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Did you have that interview at Mr. Bernier’s home or at the store?— 
A. At Mr. Bernier’s residence. . 
~  Q. Would you please tell the members of the committee what. is 
Mr, Bernier’s occupation?—A. He is a butter manufacturer. 
~ Q. He has been for a long time?—A. I believe so. 
” Q. You have known him a long time?—A. I have not known him long 
personally. 

_ Q. Did you personally, or did your firm, ever buy butter from Mr. Bernier 
efore this special transaction?—A. Personally, I had never bought any. 

_Q. And the firm Pelchat et Gauthier either?—A. No. 
@. Did you know Mr. Bernier prior to March 26, 1948?—A. I knew him 
§ a customer in the store, he was a friend of Mr. Gauthier’s. 
Q. He was a friend of Mr. Gauthier’s, but you had never before had a 
milar transaction with him, either for the trading of butter, or personal buying 
f butter?—A. No. 

Q. Who advised you to go to Mr. Bernier to discuss this butter transaction? 
. A butter manufacturer whom we knew; when Mr. Gauthier and I discussed 
matter, we said: “Let us go and see Mr. Bernier”. 
~ Q. What do you mean when you say “When Mr. Gauthier and I discussed 
le matter”?—A. Well, we wanted to give a premium. 
» Q. Who is concerned when you say: “We discussed the matter’?—A. 
‘Mr. Gauthier and myself. 


aL: You discussed the advisability of giving a premium?—A. Yes, sir. 


 Q. You knew at the time that butter was very scarce throughout the 

country and particularly in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

ae Q. And you thought it wise to attract your customers or even to incite 

other people who were not your customers previously, to come to your store, 
y offering them butter as a premium?—A. Well, a number of our customers 
ere complaining that they had no butter, and we thought we were doing good 

Dusiness by acting in this way. 

_ Q. Therefore, you began to negotiate with Mr. Bernier to find out if you 

could obtain some butter?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Could you tell the members of the committee what took place at 
ir. Bernier’s when Mr. Gauthier and yourself went to his home?—A. Well, 

e called at Mr. Bernier’s home in the evening, after the closing of the store— 

_ Mr. Lesacr: Would you kindly speak louder, please? 


_ The Wirness: On that Friday, we went to Mr. Bernier’s and asked him- 
whether we could have some butter. He asked us what we wanted to do with 
and we answered that we wished to give it as a premium to our customers, 
e then said: “I do not see any difference in selling you butter or selling it to 
yther people”. 

~ Q. So he sold you the butter?—A. Yes. 


ra By Mr. Monet: 
Q. So, at that time, Mr. Bernier hardly knew you?—A. Mr. Bernier hardly 


Q. Did he not find your request strange, since there was such a shortage 
utter?—A. Well, he said: “You wish to give the butter as a gift?” We 
“Yes”. He found the proposition odd, the thing had never happened 
re, soO— 
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Q. Did he not mention that, on account of the shortage of butter it migh 
be difficult to deliver some?—A. He said: ‘Yes, I probably shall be able t 
answer you tomorrow.” | * 
Q. Did you discuss the quantity of butter that you wished to get?—A. W 
wanted a thousand pounds. p 
Q. You wanted a thousand pounds?—A. Well, we wanted to have a certam 
quantity of it, we did not know exactly how much, perhaps a thousand, two 0 
five thousand pounds. We said to him: “The quantity that you will be abl 
to let us have’— | Pa 
Q. Wait a minute, there is quite a margin between one thousand and five 
thousand pounds. Did Mr: Gauthier and yourself mention first to Mr. Bernie 
the quantity of butter that you wanted or did Mr. Bernier ask you how muebh 
butter you wanted?—A. He asked us how much we wanted. | 
Q. And how much did you say you wanted?—A, We answered: TI] 
quantity that he could let us have. | x 
Q. When did you mention a thousand pounds?—A. He said to us: “How 
much do you want? One, two, three thousand pounds?”— is 
Q. Did your partner or Mr. Bernier say that?—A. Mr. Bernier “a 


how much we wanted. 

Q. And what did you answer?—A. We said: “We do not know how mu 
the quantity that you are able to let us have.” : s 

Q. You were ready to buy any quantity of butter?—A. We wanted a! 
quantity, we had no idea— t 

Q. You were ready to accept all he could sell you?—A. Approximatels 
5,600 pounds. 

Q. How did you arrive at the 5,600 pound figure instead of 1,000?—A. W 
could have said one thousand, two thousand, three thousand, even five thousanc 
pounds. We did know the exact quantity. Perhaps we might not have been able 
to sell any of it, we did not know. ua 


, + 


Q. Did you finally agree on the quantity?—A. Yes, five thousand pou 
Q. Five thousand pounds or five thousand six hundred pounds?—A. Five 
thousand six hundred pounds, the number of boxes workingout at that weight. _ 


“7 

By Mr. Lesage: 4 

Q. One hundred boxes of butter?—A. One hundred boxes of butter. 
Q. One hundred boxes containing 56 pounds of butter each?—A. Yes. J 


Mr. Monet: a 

Q. Now, when you left Mr. Bernier’s place that day, did you leave with th 

conviction that Mr. Bernier was going to sell you 5,600 pounds of butter?—A. Hi 

said he would give us an answer the following day. es 

Q. Had the price been mentioned?—A. Yes, sir. a) 

Q. What was the selling price?—A. 69 cents. fe 

Q. Did Mr. Bernier give you to understand that he could have sold tha 

butter retail at a higher price than 69 cents a pound?—A. Well, I did not pay 

much attention to that, if the question did arise. a, 

Q. Do you know that the retail price of butter at that time was 73 — 
—A. Butter is selling 72, 73 cents. z 

Q. Mr. Bernier did not mention that?—A. No. 


Q. During your conversation that day it was never mentioned that | 
Bernier could sell it for a higher price?—A. No. . 

Q. What reason did he give you the following day when he said he wa 
ready to sell that butter to you?—A. He had spoken to Mr. Gauthier, he m 
have. I do not know exactly. Mr. Gauthier called me and said he had § 
butter. That means Mr. Bernier had called him and told him about it. 
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Q: Then you met Mr. Bernier afterwards?—A. No. 
___Q. And when was that butter paid for?—A. I believe Mr. Gauthier told 
me he had given a cheque— 
~ __ Q. You do not know it personnally?—A. I did not write the cheque myself. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
. @. You did not have any knowledge of the closing of the deal?—A. No, 
~ I was there with— ; 

4 Q. Very well. 

Mr. Monsr: I have no further questions to ask the witness. . 
Mr. Prnarp: Mr, Chairman will perhaps allow me to ask the witness another 
_ question. 

5 Q. Did you yourself suggest that commercial advertisement or is it your 
 partner?—A. We discussed it together. I do not know which one of us thought 
of it first. We were discussing it together, 

__ Q. The idea must have come to one of you first or is it that the idea came to 
_ the mind of both of you at the same time?—A. Perhaps it is me, or Mr. Gauthier. 
Ido not remember. We were discussing the business— 

; Q. Who started the discussion?—A. We spoke about it together. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. I believe we have no further questions to ask the witness, Mr. Chairman. 

id Mr. Lusace: One more question only, if you please, Mr. Chairman. 

©. _Q. Were you aware of the fact that Mr. Gauthier had been in touch with 

- La Presse in order to put on sale to the public the quantity of butter you had left? 

—A. If I was aware—will you please repeat your question? 

ib Q. Were you aware of the fact that your partner, Mr. Gauthier, had been 

“in touch with the newspaper La Presse in order to advertise the balance of butter 
you had on hand?—A. I believe I was, yes. : 

‘ Q. You knew about it?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. What was your asking price?—A. Well, the price was not mentioned, the 


2 ‘ 


__. Q. 72 or 73 cents?—A. The market price. I do not know what it is now. 
We paid 69 cents a pound. I do not know what price we would have been asking, 
We would not have sold it for the purpose of making money on it, because we 
do not make money on butter, ourselves. 

_ Q. You said the market price is 72 cents?—A. Yes. It is 72 cents here, 
_ 783 cents elsewhere and 74 cents in other places. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


_ Q. Do you share your partner’s opinion that this is not sound commercial 
practice?—A. Well, this is not sound commercial practice— but people who had 
no butter and could get some that day— 

Q. No. It is not your opinion that it would be better in the public interest 
ot to extend such practice to goods as scarce as butter?_A. May be. 

| Mr. Moner: That will be all, sir. 


ae 


Mr. David Bernier, butter-man, is called. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Please give us your Christian name, Mr. Bernier—A. David Bernier, 


Mr. Beaupry: Mr, Chairman, if you will allow me, may I point out the 
“Mportance of noting in the record that Mr. Jean Drapeau seems also to be acting 
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on behalf of Mr. Bernier. 
Q. Are you also representing Mr. Bernier, Mr. ee 


Mr. Drapeau: Yes. 


a Mr. Monet: 
Q. Mr. David Bernier?—A. Yes. 
Q. \ What is your address?—A. 2875 Laurier East. 
Q. What is your occupation, Mr. Bernier?—A. I am a butter-man. 
Q. Are you doing business under any registered trade name?—A. Jersey 
. Brand Products. =e 
Q. Are your business premises also located at 2875 Laurier Hast? 
A. 2875 Laurier East. 4 
Q. Mr. Bernier, how long have you been operating as a butter-man?—A. Ip 
have always been in that trade, since I was a very young man. : 
Q. You have considerable experience in butter?—A. Yes, I have always 
been in that trade. 
Q. Mr. Bernier, if you can speak as loud as I do, I think everybody will 
understand you—A. I will try. 
Q. So, you have had considerable experience in the butter trade?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. "And you are probably aware that a rather serious shortage of butte 
is experienced all over Canada and in Montreal specially?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Since about three weeks—A. Yes, and even longer than that. x 
@. Maybe you were more fortunate than others. Have your a fair stock of 
butter on hand now, Mr. Bernier?—A. No, it is not a large quantity. I have 
about, with the quantities I received since this week, six or seven thousand 
pounds of butter; I don’t know exactly. 
Q. Where do you get your butter usually ?—A. Usually I have it on hand, 
Q. I see, but you buy it somewhere?—A. Oh, that comes from all the 
creameries; it is bought by the storage plants, then there are the companies 
which buy ‘and resell to us. ij 
Q. Then you only buy. butter, you do not manufacture it?—A. I do not 
manufacture it. 
Q. You buy and store butter and you resell it?—A. Yes, sir. 
(). Do you sell it retail or wholesale or to grocers?—A. I dont’t sell much 
to grocers. hoi 
Q. Then to whom do you sell?—A. To Canada Packers for instance, to 
Mr. Martin, of Granby. 
Q. Do you sell directly to consumers?—A. Yes, I sell directly to consumers. 
Q. Will you tell us what price you asked during the week of, say, March 
20 to 25, and more particularly on March 26, 1948, for butter you sold youl 
to consumers?—A. By the box, the price is 69 cents. : 
Q. By the box, is that the price to consumers?—A. No, it is wholesale a 
The price to consumers is 73 cents. f 
Q. Then my question is: What price to consumers?—A. The answer is 
73 cents. | 
Q. On March 26 in particular?—A. Yes, on March 26. ef 
Q. 73 cents?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Since that date, do you sell butter at 73 cents to consumers?—A. Yes, 
73 cents to consumers. 


- 
ANd 
Al 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Do you retail it over the counter?—A. Well, many people get it » 
the pound at our place. i 
Q. At your place?—A. Yes, sir. - 
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a By Mr: Monet: , 

 Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Bernier, that since the middle of March, you had 
no difficulty in selling your butter at 73 cents over the counter to consumers at 
your place?—A. Yes. Well, I did not retail much; I would not have been able 
to sell the whole quantity to consumers. I sell largely to wholesalers like 
Canada Packers. Wilsils bought from me some time ago. 

_ Q. Now, Mr, Bernier, in view of the butter shortage experienced in Montreal, 
_ do you suggest that since, say, March 15 up to now, you would have experienced 
difficulty retailing at 73 cents over the counter, all the butter you had in 
stock?—A. Had that been known, I think every pound of butter would have 


ee (): What do you mean by that?—A. Well, if the firm had been known. 
Q. When you say the firm, you mean your own?—A. Yes, but it is unknown. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. You are not known as retailers?—A. No. 
Q. You retail in a small way to friends only?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Monet: 

5 Q. Is it not true that you could have sold your butter to consumers since 
the first of March?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You could have done so?—A. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN: Not all. 


By Mr. Monet: 
~ QQ. Not all your butter?—A. No, I have contracts with customers whom I 
promised to supply. 
> Myr. Fuemine: Will you please speak louder? 
The Witness: I have customers whom I promised to supply the year round; 
therefore, I must always have some butter. 


By Mr. Monet: 

a Q. Then, you must hold a quantity of butter for your regular customers, 

Mis that it?—A. Yes, that is it. 

by Q: From March 15 on particularly you had, I suppose, to hold more butter 
than ever to fill the requirements of your regular customers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On account of the present scarcity?—A. Yes, sir. 

— __Q. Now, can you explain to the members of the committee, taking your 

evidence as you gave it just now, how it happened, in view of your need of all 

the butter you had in hand for your regular customers, you sold—and we know it 

for a fact—5,600 pounds of butter to Messrs. Pelchat and Gauthier from 
March 26 to March 31?—A. I had much more butter than I have today. 

-_ Q. So, on March 26, you say you had much more butter than today?—A. 

Yes, I had much more than today. 

~__Q. What were your holdings of butter in storage or elsewhere on March 26? 

_A. In addition to the sales, if I remember well I had 10,400 odd pounds. 

' The Cuarrman: In June? 

_ Mr. Braupry: No, on March 26. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuamrMan: Yes, Mr. Beaudry. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
~.— Q. On March 26, you say you had 10,400 pourids of butter in storage?—A. 
_ There may have been many more than that on March 26, but on March 31, the 
st day of the month, I submit regularly a statement to the Government, you 
e. So I knew what I had exactly— 
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Q. Let us not discuss over a thousand pounds. Had you some 10,000 pound; 
of butter available for sale on March 26?—A. Yes, sir. | 

Q: That is the total quantity you had at that time?—A. Over and above 
the 5,600 pounds. i 

Q. Wait a minute, they had not been sold on March 26:—A. You see, 
have the quantities on March 31, so - 3 

Q. So, shall we say you had 15,000 pounds of butter at your place on Maral 
26?—A. Yes, I had, and more. 

Q. Would you prefer a higher figure?—A. I must have had between 17,00( 
and 18,000 pounds. 

Q. Can we say you had 18,000 pounds of butter?—A. Yes, I had 18 000 


pounds of butter. as 
. At your place on March 26?—A. Yes, sir. + 
Q. At the time Messrs. Gauthier and Pelchat met you to purchase butter, 
you had on hand 18,000 pounds,—A. Yes, sir. < 


Q. Were you worried how the butter could be disposed of in the trade?— 
A. No. = 
Q: Were you convinced that if many had 18,000 pounds of -butter like you 
they could be sold currently?—-A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Then, following up the questions asked by Mr. Beaudry, you were noe 
worried how your butter could be sold?—A. No, because the companies could 
have purchased the whole quantity the same day. 3 

Q. Then, you had no apprehension you might have difficulty selling it to. 
your regular customers?—A. You are right, I was not worried. 

Q. Will you please given an account of your talk with Messrs. Pelchat and 

Gauthier at your home? Messrs. Pelchat and Gauthier are supposed to have 
~ called at your place on March 26, are they not, to talk about a quantity of 
butter they wanted to purchase?—A.— 4 

By Mr. Lesage: - 

Q. Fist of all, did they meet you at your home that night they saw your— 
A. No, in my office downstairs; my home is on the second, floor. I went down 
to my office where we had a talk, 


By Mr. Monet: = 
Q. You discussed the deal in your office?—A. Yes, sir. 4 
Q. You are sure it was not in your home?—A. I am sure it was not at my 
ome. Re 
Q. Then, will you be kind enough to tell the members of the committal 
what happened, what those gentlemen asked you, and what you did? I undead 
stand butter was discussed?—A. Yes, they came to purchase butter. 
@. You knew Mr. Gauthier?—A. Yes, sir, I ‘have known him for many 
years. . 
Q. You knew he was a jeweller?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You did not know them as butter dealers?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Will you tell us then what happened?—A. They came to look at one. 
hundred boxes of butter and, after some thought, told me the idea was to give. 
a pound of ‘butter as a premium with each $5- purchase. As far as I knew, they 
meant a pound of butter per customer, which I found a little too much, at 
I did not know anything more about it. 
Q. You said “as far as you knew’. I understand you had no say in t 
way Messrs. Pelchat and Gauthier were going to dispose of their butter?—A. 
No, I learned about it that evening. 
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_ -~-Q. But, you say they asked you for one hundred boxes of butter, are you 
_ sure they asked you for one hundred boxes of butter or was it less? Was there 
a discussion about the quantity of butter?—A. Oh! well, the question was 
brought up, they started with,—I cannot say how many boxes,—25 or 30 boxes, 


ies 


»and then they said: “We shall take the quantity we need now” = 
4 Q. But, something must have been said: “We shall take the quantity we 
need now?”—A. They said: ‘We shall take as much as we can give, as much as 
we expect to be able to give. 
* Mr. Braupry: Would there be any objection, Mr. Chairman, to the witness 
giving us right off the bat, as it were, the whole story about the transaction? 
4 Mr. Monet: Very well, tell us everything that happened, Mr. Bernier. 
Mr. Lesace: In detail. ; 
, The Wirness: Well, around 9 or 9.30, they came home, they asked me at 
the office, they phoned and asked me if I could let them have some butter. I 
_asked them, then, what they intended doing and they said they wanted to give 
~ it away: “We wish to advertise by giving one pound of butter with every 
purchase of $5.” Then I asked them what quantity they wanted; of course, 
_ they started with 25 or 30 boxes, then it was Mr. Pelchat, I believe, who said: 
_ “We might as well take a large quantity right now, 5,600 pounds, that is one 
hundred boxes.” : 


. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. “A large quantity”, do you mean as much as you could give them?— 
A. Well, “As we expect to be able to give away.” 
©. Then? 
Mr. Braupry: Go on. 
t The Wirness: And then, they wanted to buy butter in hundred pound 
_ solids; now, my boxes contained 56 pounds, then after having figured one 
; . hundred boxes we had 5,600 pounds. Ff 
By Mr. Lesage: 
-Q. Your butter was in solids?—A. Yes in solids. 3 
_ . Q. What were the conditions then?—A. Well, they got it at the regular 
price of 69 cents a pound. 
}  Q. How was it paid?—A. What were the terms of the sale; well, it was 
_ cash at the time they called for the butter, as soon as the butter was bought. 
~ Imet them only the following day around ten o’clock and I said: “I will give 
- you an answer tomorrow at about ten o’clock”, 


(In English) . 
Mr. THArcHER: Excuse me, did the witness say the price was 69 cents? 
Mr. Monet: Sixty-nine, yes. 


(Translation) 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

__ _ Q. So the next day, you said to Mr. Pelehat and Mr. Gauthier: “All right, 
I shall sell you 5,600 pounds of butter?”—A. Yes, sir. 

le @. And you told them that you were ready to sell it to them cash?—A. Yes, 


_ Q. Did they say that they would take delivery immediately and did they 
pay you?—A. No, sir, they could not take delivery of 5,600 pounds of butter. 
_ Q. What did they say then?—A. They said: “We shall leave it at the 
butter factory and, we shall come and get it accordingly as we require it.” 


FS aac 
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Q. Now, did they pay you cash as they came to get it or-— —A. No, they 
eave me the whole cheque, the day they came to get the butter, they gave 
me a cheque for $3,864— Sour : 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. That you cashed?—A. No, I did not cash it. | d 
Q. Why?—A. Mr. Pelchat, asked me if I could wait two or three days | 
before I cashed it. 2 
Q. Why?—A. I do not know. : 
Q. They did not give you any reason?—A. No. 


Q. They gave you a cheque for $3,864?—A. Yes, they gave me a cheque 
for $3,864. 
Q. And you figured that you had been paid cash?—A. Yes, sir. 4 
Q. And then they were supposed to go and get their butter at the warehouse? — 
toes Y Bs SUL. ; 
Q. Accordingly as they needed it?—A. Yes, accordingly as they needed it. Fa 
Q. You did not cash the cheque immediately, at the request of Mr. Pelchat ~ 
who asked you to delay for a little while?—A. Yes, sir. ; 
Q. And at the time, you did not object to their delaying the payment of — 
the butter in this way?—A. No, sir, I knew how in business there are 7 
considerations— And then when one knows people— I would not have accepted — 
a cheque in this way from people whom I did not know. HH the cheque had 
been accepted, it would have been all right; otherwise, no. - 
Q. When did you deliver the butter then?—A. I delivered the butter on — 
Wednesday morning: 4 boxes of butter. £ 
Q. That is 4 or 5 days later, if we figure from the Friday or Saturday? ~ 
—A. The 3lst. F 
Q. You delivered, you say, four boxes of butter?—A. Yes, sir, and that ~ 
is when they gave me the cheque for $3,864. ; is 
Q. The butter was delivered on March 31?—A. Yes, on March 31. . 2. 
Q. And the following day, did something turn occur up between you and i 
Mr. Gauthier or perhaps the very evening of the 3lst?—A. The very evening ] 
of the 31st— id 
Q. When did you find out that the butter that Mr. Gauthier and Mr. Pelchat | 
had ordered from you would not be required by them? & 


The Wirness: Would not be— 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


- By Mr. Beaudry: = 


Q. Required by them, that is that they would not need it, that they didge 
not want to take delivery of the 5,400 pounds of butter which would remain © 
at your place?—A. On April 5. ; 

Q. You had not cashed the cheque yet?—A. No, but I knew I was going 
to get it back that. I was expecting it. : es 

; Q. You were expecting them to give back that butter, but they had not— 
stated the fact to you?—A. I was expecting that, but they did not mention — 
it to me. 2 

Q. You suspected it yourself because the sale had been stopped?— 


A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Lesage: ‘ 
Q. On account of the sale being stopped by the Prices Board?—A. Yes. 
I said: “They don’t need 100 boxes of butter.” 
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- Q. Then, the sale was stopped on April 1 or 2?—A. Yes, I think so; two 
_ days later. 

@. On Thursday or Friday, you had cause to believe that they would not 
need that butter?—A. Yes, sir. 
rs Q. Did they notify you at the time? Did they notify you the next day? 
| —A. Yes, they told me: “We will wait and see for a little while; the sale is 
_ discontinued”, but they did not mention handing back the butter, The next 
Monday they told me: “You can take back your butter.” 

Q. So, on that Friday, you thought they would not need the 5,400 pounds 

of butter?—A. On Friday? 
| Q. Yes, two days after the delivery on March 31, which was a Wednesday? 
| —A. After the news was published in the press. 

4 Q. You thought they would not take the 5,400 pounds of butter?— 
A. Exactly. : 
a Q. Did you try to discover what they wanted to do with such a quantity? 


+ 


| —A. No. 

[7 By Mr. Lesage: 

{set Q. Did they get in touch with you between March 31 and April 5, when 
he they handed back the 5,400 pounds?—A. No. They may have called at my 
home, but they did not get in touch with me personally. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


: Q. As a butter-man you knew, on that Friday, that there was little or no 
_ butter in Montreal, that the stores were short of that commodity?—A. There 
was little of it. 

Q. You knew that Messrs. Pelchat and Gauthier held 5,400 pounds in 
_ storage?—A. Yes, sir. 

' Q. At that time you had good reasons to believe that they would not use 
| that butter?—A. Well, there— 

i Q. Well, that is what you have just said—A. I was expecting Mr. Pelchat 
| and Mr. Gauthier. I was waiting for them to come and tell me what to do. 
ie Q. But you knew that butter was scarce and many people needed some, 
| were looking for some. Yet you did not then give yourself the trouble of asking 
| Mr. Pelchat and Mr. Gauthier what they intended to do with that butter?— 
| A. Well, it would not have been distributed more quickly if I had gone and 
| asked them. 

IL Q. You held it in stock in your establishment?—A. Yes, I had it in stock 
in my establishment. 

Q. Would not that butter have been distributed more speedily if you had 
known on Friday morning instead of Monday that it was available for the 
_market?—A. I could not tell you, because I sold quite a lot. 

x Q. But, reasonably ?—A. I could sell the whole of it the same day, but we 

-TYefrained from doing so. 
! Q. From the consumer’s point of view, would it not have been better for 
_ the butter market in Montreal if you had known on Friday rather than the 


i} 


_ following Monday, that you had 5,400 pounds of butter to put on the market?— 
A. I would not have sold it out right away. 

 _Q. What would you have done with it?—A. I would have sold it in small 
| quantities just like other companies are doing now when they have butter on 
hand. 

_  Q. While this butter was kept in storage and credited to Gauthier and 
elchat, did you refuse to sell to individuals or persons or companies asking 
or butter?—A. Yes, I refused every day. 
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Q. You refused while you were keeping that butter in storage for Messrs 
- Pelchat and Gauthier?—A. I refuse to sell some every day because I must 
keep a certain quantity in stock and I was waiting for them to tell me to take 


it back. 


Q. You are aware that by refusing to take it back then, if you had, and - 
by the fact that you kept butter in storage for people who were not butter ~ 


dealers, your conduct was detrimental to consumers?—A. You see, I had some 
more at home which I sold, but that lot I could have distributed it all— 

Q. Then it was detrimental to consumers to keep that butter in stock for 
jewellers?—A. Yes. But something else must be considered when it comes to 
the matter of butter distribution and you will understand—You take next week 
for example. Perhaps the scarcity of butter will be greater than this week. 
If none at all is available—Would it be better to sell all there is the same week? 
Considering there is a ceiling on butter, we kept it and we sell it at the ceiling 
price. We could have sold it right away as well. 


By Mr, Lesage: 
Q. Then, Mr. Bernier, if I get it right you, a butter holder, considered that 


you had some obligation towards the consumer to keep enough butter in stock — 


and sell it in small quantities in order to make it last until production resumes 
its normal course. You were not doing that because you were afraid you would 
be unable to sell your butter, I mean you could easily get rid of it?-—A. Yes. 
We could get rid of it right away. 


aceon ha eae eit yay 


Q. Because you were receiving at that time the same price as you are — 


getting now, and you were not obliged to store it; then you could have disposed 
of it right away, and that would have been to your advantage?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. Now, did that sale of 5,600 pounds of butter to jewellers not appear to you 
to be a strange occurrence?—A. There is something else there, that is that in 


my own mind, I thought: “It will be distributed to many persons, because there — 


is a pound of butter for every purchase.” Personally, I did not think the $5.00 


sale was made directly. 


Q. You should have been aware that you were doing those people a great - 


favour by selling to them at the wholesale price, when you could have sold it — 


yourself at the retail price?—A. Yes, it is out of consideration. 
Q. What were those considerations for which you were doing that?—A. I 
had known Mr. Gauthier for a long time, I knew his father— 


Q. Besides the friendship considerations, were there any other considera- — 


tions?—-A. No, no other considerations. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Was the sale made firm or conditional? 
The Wirness: I beg your pardon? 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Was it a firm sale? Did you ‘sell 5,600 pounds of butter payable by — 


cheque or was it considered at the time of the sale that this butter might come 
back?—A. No, it was not considered at the time of the sale that this butter 
might come back. 

Q. It was a final sale of 5,600 pounds of butter payable in cash on delivery, 
and if you waited four or five days to cash the cheque, it was because you weré 
asked to defer the cashing of same?—A. Had all the butter been distributed at. 
the rate of one pound per $5.00 purchase, I would not have been— ; 
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‘4 Q. No, I am asking you whether it was a firm sale, a final sale, or a 
onditional sale?—A. As far as I am concerned, it was final, but— 

_ Mr. Draprav: Let him finish his answer. | 

_ The Cuamman: Mr. Drapeau please. You understand the procedure— 

» By Mr. Lesage: 3 

_ Q. You never told Mr. Pelchat or Mr. Gauthier that you would reimburse 
em for any quantity of butter that they could not dispose of in this way ?—- 
No, sir. 

_ Q. At the end of any period?—A. No. 


% 
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; a By Mr. Pinard: 


_ Q. And if that point has been taken into consideration, it was only in the 
inds of the two buyers and they have not spoken to you about it?—A. They 
lave not said a word to me. 

 Q. Not even at the time of the sale?—A. No. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


_Q. Your part in the deal consisted only in selling about the third of the 

¢k you had at the time to jewellers and you did not ask yourself whether the 

iter would be distributed or not when you sold it?—A. If it had been 

tributed by— . 
Q. But at that moment you did not know whether it would all be distributed 

md you did not pause to think that you took it away from your customers?— 
af 


_ The Carman: One at a time, gentlemen. 


og By Mr. Beaudry: 
— Q. You diverted from your regular market approximately one-third of the 
r you had stored up in order to give it to jewellers with the thought that 
haps they would distribute it, whereas there was a possibility that they would 
distribute it at all, and the-best proof is that they have not distributed that 
r—A. Well, that makes no difference since I would not have sold it anyway, 
e I still have some, 
Q. Had you sold it to the stores, at least 5,600 Montreal consumers would 
ave had’some for the next day or even for three days— —A. Maybe so. 
Q. There is no maybe, this is more than probable. So, if that butter had 
n sold, they could have bought a pound— —A. This is stepping into a new 


~ The Cuarrman: It is six o’clock. 

Mr. Beaupry: Mr. Chairman, there are not so many questions left, we would 
‘obably be through within ten minutes. 

Mr. Pryarp: Certainly, 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, April 9, 1948. 


_ The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
Mr. Martin, presiding. 

_ Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Irvine, Johnston, Thatcher, Martin, 
Maybank, Mayhew, Winters. 
_ Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


_ Mr. David Bernier, Butter-man, Montreal, was recalled and further 
amined. 


i A 
Witness retired. 


7 ( 


_ Nore: Translation of Mr. Bernier’s evidence given in French appears in 
ppendix to this day’s evidence. 


Mr. M. D. Warner, President, and Mr. E. W. Charde, Regional Accountant, 
he Borden Company, Limited, Toronto, were called, sworn and examined. 
Mr. Warner filed, 


_ Exhibit No. 73—Copy of brief with attached statements identified as 
Exhibits 1, 2, 3 and 4. (Printed in this day’s evidence). 

Exhibit No. 74—Statements submitted by The Borden Company, Limited, 
nswer to questionnaire sent out by Counsel. (Printed in this day’s evidence). 
j Mr. Maybank took the Chair during the temporary absence of the Chairman. 


| p At 12.45 witnesses discharged and the Committee adjourned to go into 
cutive Session, and to resume its public sessions on Monday, April 12, at 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
April 9, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 am. The 
Chairman, Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The CuamrMan: All right, Mr. Monet. Are there any members of the 
committee who wish to ask any question? 


_ (Nore: English translation of Mr. Bernier’s evidence is printed in Appendix 
to this day’s Evidence.) 


Ms 


M. David Bernier, beurrier, est rappelé: 


___ Le présipent: Monsieur Fleming, vous n’avez pas de question? Avez-vous 
‘des questions & poser, monsieur Thatcher? 
M. Fleming: 
Ou sont les membres de langue francaise? 
Le presDENT: Ils ont bien travaillé hier, ils ont déployé une énergie formi- 


— 


Me Monet: 


| D. Monsieur Bernier, quand l’achat du beurre a été fait par M. Gauthier, 
est-ce qu'il a été convenu entre vous et eux que cette vente-lA était faite 


=... 


_ D. Il n’a pas été question de cela du tout?—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. Alors, quand ils vous ont revu aprés avoir cessé de donner du beurre 
€n prime, qu’est-ce qui c’est' dit entre vous et eux au sujet de l’annulation du 
| contrat de vente?—R. Ils m’ont demandé si je reprendrais le beurre et j’ai dit 
Oui. 


__ D. Et c’est 1 qu’ils vous ont payé pour le montant du beurre qu’ils avaient 
effectivement recu?—R. Je leur ai remis le chéque qu’ils m’avaient donné, au 
ontant de $3,864. 
D. Alors, monsieur Bernier, il n’a pas été question, lorsque la vente a été 
lve, que vous reprendriez du beurre s’ils ne pouvaient pas en disposer; ils 
us ont tout de méme demandé de ne pas passer le chéque A la banque?— 
Qui monsieur. 
D. Pourquoi vous ont-ils demandé de ne pas passer le chéque & la banque? 
. Probablement. .. 
_ D. Non, pas probablement.—R. Je ne le sais pas. Ils m’ont demandé 
attendre deux ou trois jours pour le passer & la banque. 

D. Comment vous ont-ils demandé d’attendre. C’est une pratique assez 
e dans votre commerce, d’attendre?—R. Cela arrive. 
_D. Cela est arrivé, mais est-ce arrivé pour un montant aussi considérable 
ue celui-l4?—-R. Pas souvent, mais c’est arrivé. 
___D. Vous ne leur avez pas demandé pourquoi ils vous demandaient d’at- 
_tendre?—R. Je ne leur ai pas demandé. 
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D. Vous n’avez pas posé de question & ce sujet-la du tout?—R. Non 
monsieur. } 

D. Vous avez recu un cheque de $3,864 et il vous ont demandé de ne pas 
Vencaisser, et vous n’avez pas posé de question?—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. Est-ce que c’est votre pratique habituelle de faire ce genre de transaction? 
—R. Pour garder un cheque sans le déposer? 

D. Oui.—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. C’était la premiére fois que cela arrivait pour un chéque assez consi- 


dérable?—R. Non, monsieur. 

D. Pouvez-vous nous donner d’autres cas ot la chose est arrivée?—R. Biewt 
j’ai mon frére qui acheté du beurre de moi. 

D. Quand cela?—R. L’automne dernier. 

D. Etait-ce pour un gros montant?—R. Un montant de six ou sept mille 


dollars. — 
D. C%tait votre frére?—R. Oui, monsieur. : 
D. Est-ce qu’il est dans le commerce du beurre?—R. Oui, monsieur. 
M. Fuieminc: Plus fort s’il-vous-plait. 
Me Monet: C’est tout, je n’ai pas d’autre question. ¥ 
The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions? That is all. Next witness. 


Mr. Monet: Mr. Warner, please. 


sal 
> 


Matthew D. Warner, President, The Borden ULM Limited, called 


and sworn. 


Earl W. Charde, Regional Accountant, The Borden Company, Limite 
called and sworn. 


Mr. Moner: Mr. Warner, will you give us your full name please? 

Mr. Warner: Matthew Warner. 

Mr. Monger: Your occupation. 

Mr. Warner: President of The Borden Company. 

Mr. Monet: Would you tell the members of the committee where the head 
office of the Borden Company is situated? 

Mr, Warner: Spadina Crescent, Toronto. 

Mr. Monet: Would you also tell the members of the committee if the 
une Company Limited is a subsidiary of the Borden Company in the United 

ates 

Mr. Warner: The Borden Company Limited is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Borden Company in the United States. 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Charde, would you give us your full name? 

Mr. Cuarpe: Earl W. Charde. 

Mr. Moner: Your address? 
Mr. Cuarve: 205 Lawrence Avenue East, Toronto. = 
Mr, Monet: Your occupation? 
Mr. Cuarpve: Regional Accountant. 
Mr. Moner: Of the— = 
Mr. Cuarpr: The Borden Company, Limited. . 
Mr. Moner: Mr. Warner, I understand you have prepared a brief to whi 


has been attached certain information which you have listed as exhibit 1, exhibit 
1-supplement, exhibit 2, exhibit 2-supplement, exhibit 3 and exhibit 4. , 


Mr. WARNER: CBrieae: 
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“ ; *: 
- Mr! Moner: After Mr. Warner has read his brief no doubt there will 
some questions asked on it and on these documents attached to it, to which 
ave just referred, listed as exhibits 1, 2,3, and 4. Therefore, I would like both 
is statement and these exhibits to be filed as exhibit No. 73. There is a copy 
or each member of the committee. 


Exuisit No. 73: Brief by Mr. Warner and documents attached. 


_ Now Mr. Warner, would you please read to the members of the committee 
the statement you have prepared. 


Mr. Warner: It may be of some assistance to your Committee that The 
3orden Company, Limited does not operate separate departments, either retail 
r wholesale, nor does it operate creameries as such. Practically all butter (98 
er cent) sold by our company is distributed by our milk routes by the Fluid 
ilk Department. The functions of this department include the processing of 
ilk products and their sale-and distribution along with other items such as 
butter and eggs which for the most part are purchased for resale, 


The relative extent of our butter operations is indicated by the fact that sales 
of this product represented approximately four per cent of the total sales units 
andled by our Fluid Milk Department in 1947. In the same year our sales to 
holesale customers averaged about seven and one-half pounds per week and to 
our retail customers less than one-third pound per week, Despite these inconsider- 
ble sales of butter from our milk routes expressed in terms of averages, it is 
ecessary accommodation expected generally by our customers. Our total 
les in 1947 were 4,437,000 pounds, representing 14 per cent of the total Canadian 
production. 
_ Our butter sales for the most part (98 per cent) are delivered from our 
routes, along with all other products. It will be evident, therefore that any 
tempt to arrive at a net profit on a pound of butter must include some arbitrary 
proration of the costs of selling, delivery, ete. For our purpose we prorate these 
costs on a per point basis (a point is a quart of milk, 5 pint of cream, dozen eggs, 
jund of butter, etc). This proration, which at least has the merit of comparision 
as been used by us for years and we have applied the same method in our sub- 
Missions to your Committee. 


__ Ordinarily we only prepare earning statements of individual products 
sold by the Fluid Milk Department for the months of March, July and November 
ach year. We have, however, for the use of your Committee prepared and 
submitted statements reflecting our butter operations and results for each of 
me months during 1940, 1946, 1947 and J anuary and February, 1948. 


_A review of this information will indicate our net results to have been— 


in 1940 a net profit before taxes of -79 cents per pound; in 1946 a 

net loss of -95 cents per pound; and in 1947 a net loss of -13 cents per 

pound. 

__ Expressed in terms of a sales unit or point, the total over-all earnings of 
€ Fluid Milk Department during each of these years was— 

3 in 1940 a net profit of -35 cents per unit; in 1946 a net profit of 

_ +25 cents per unit; and in 1947 a net profit of -20 cents per unit. 

As stated, we do not operate separate creameries. We manufacture 

utter at Ottawa in conjunction with and as part of our Fluid Milk Department. 

uch butter as may be manufactured at other locations is inconsequential and 

lerely represents a logical disposition of butterfat at such times as it is not 

Merwise required or adaptable. Eighty per cent of our butter requirements are 

urchased from outside sources. 


‘That means we manufacture 20 per cent. 
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As is customary, we, too, purchase butter during the flush manufacturin 
period to provide for our requirements during the period of shortage. Thes 
purchases are made only with a view to our own regular sales requiremen 
and do not have any speculative intent other than may be attached to a practice 
which has been inherent in the butter business as long as we can remember, 
The purchases of butter for storage in 1947 were not unusual in this respect 
nor were they more or less than a careful analysis of our regular requirements 
dictated. They represented approximately 18 per cent of our yearly sales 
requirements. Ourt total inventories of butter December 31, 1947, amounted 
to 12-8 per cent, of that year’s sales requirements as compared with 11-8 per cent 
on the same date 1946. The average of the December 31 inventories in the 
years 1939-1940-1943 and 1944 was 15-6 per cent of the applicable sales. 

Mr. Furmrync: May I interrupt? Is that figure correct, 1939-1940-1943' 


Mr, Mayzank: 1989 and 1940. : 
Mr. Cuarve: It is four individual years, 1939, 1940, 1943 and 1944. 
Mr. Maysanx: You have deliberately skipped a couple of years. | 
Mr. Moner: Those are the years that were asked for by counsel. ¢ 
Mr. Fueminc: I wondered if there was a misprint there. . 
i In our opinion, based on our own experience, butter is an item whiel 
contributes towards our over-all costs but rarely does it do more. This J 
especially true when consideration is given to the fact that practically all o 
“putter sales are delivered to the customer’s door. ry 
While our 1947 butter operations benefited from increasing market values 
nevertheless even this advantage did not provide a net profit from this soure! 
over the twelve month’s period. . i 
This brief review is intended to acquaint your Committee with the exten 
of our butter operations and their relationship to the Candian butter situatioi 
as a whole. Generally our current price of butter is related to the establisher 
and published market quotations. Our hopeful interest over the years ha 
been to have a sufficient margin over our cost of butter to take care of our cost 
of handling the product. . - 
We have supplied your Committee with all the applicable informatio: 
requested and, in addition, certain other schedules and data which we trust wi 


be helpful. 
We are at your service for such other particulars as you may require. 


. 
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1672 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Schedule of purchase of storage butter—1947 


Lbs. Price Value 
May 20 Olive & Dorian, Montreal............ 28,000 0-494 13,772 76 J.J. Joubert 
Junex16 ASA. Ayre, Montreal... ce deem 140, 004 0-502 71,052 04 4 ” 
” 17 Olive & Dorian, Montreal............ 55,961 0-51 28,540 11 Farm Products 
AOD e BS ae Pe aur 56,047 0-512 28,794 15 Ottawa i 
UamoA eA AcUAN Tres MOnULeals a. fasion. choc oe 55, 744 0-513 28,708 16 J. J. Joubert iy 
eis EZ i i Ege atom tal nt oo Peete 83,941 0-513 43,238 37 HE ie 4 
July 2 Olive & Dorian, Montreal............ 55, 644 0-493 27,543 78 Ottawa + 
a a ee acd ge REN tira Be 83,740 0.494 41,241 95 J. J. Joubert " 
Siete) aH He bk Oe ia dbel toned a 56, 683 0-504 28,624 92 Ottawa 4 
Sept. 2 H. J. Shea & Co., Toronto.......<.... Bye iY) 0-604 19,548 76 Toronto 3, 
Perms IA auACraA wre NVONUEEAL Ga wy euie cco tite sie 56, 116 0-60 33,669 60 J. J. Joubert s 
ee ah) ‘ ts 2 Pia bete Mees elds Pe ane teat or 55, 486 0-59- 32,736 74 2 4 ¥ 
eine Aa hisholm. DOLONUO 5c <s leigh 6, 048 0-61 3,689 28 Toronto 
a SO Ie Nea GS COL; LOLONGO selon cic 31,472 0-62 19,512 64 ag 
Ree A MIR IN Te MISH OLIN toe vet ores ral o eens tee 6,776 0-61 4,133 36 ; 
iS 205 -B Je phea é1Co.) Toronto..in) cn oe 4,068 0-603 2,473 24 } 


808,042  -5288 427,279 86 


Mr. Monet: I would also ask that the information given by the company 
at counsel’s request be filed as exhibit No. 74. It is information similar to the 
information given by all other trade witnesses heard so far in this investigation. — 
It will be listed as exhibit 74. 


Exuipit: No. 74: Answers by The Borden Company Limited to 
questionnaire. ! 


Room 400, Elgin Bldg., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
March 8, 1948. 


Information required from Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of Butter 


(1) Name of Company—The Borden Company, Limited. : 

(2) Date of Incorporation—March 18, 1912. 

(3) Name of subsidiary companies engaged in the production, storage or 
distribution of butter—J. J. Joubert, Limitée, Montreal, Quebec. : 

(4) Locations of creameries, storage warehouses and retail outlets— 
Distribution via milk routes at Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, — 

Hamilton, Niagara Falls and Windsor. % 

Limited storage facilities at Ottawa, Montreal and Toronto. 3. 

(5) Table as to purchases, sales and inventories of butter attached— 
All production is transferred at cost. 

(6) Have no creameries or separate butter departments. 

(7) Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Statement for 1947 attached. 


me pen COMPANY LIMITED AND 
CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CoNSsoLIpATED BALANCE SHEET DEcEMBER 31, 1947 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS © 
12 MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1947 


BAS a eae PRI hes a PE $ 34,859,970 08 
Cost oloioodssealdn 2s donot ok ness cock cs 30 950 919 73 
CLORSME POMC ONE DOCH eno Cad os se kos.s ce cs 3,909,450 35 | 
Selling and Administrative)! A252 0+s eal. es 1,544,275 41 
Net Departmental Pr ofit hdl Mina gro ait: 2,365,174 94 
SSIS DVL ea leah Oo eS et a ee a 60,120 59 
ESTAS PUD OMNO Sencha nae cl Sea, =f - 2,425,295 53 
Provinerm bh Income Taxes... i fe ent oo eke oe 165,283 05 
Proyuniial? Pranehise Taxes! dun Y. - os. 5. ces 10,794 30 
POUMOUB CLC LO ae bei Ra lor, 53,315 22 
DomunonTneome axes. Ws ssa r2 on 864,963 16 
Total Other Deductions and Taxes.......... 1,094,355 73 
Netaligomextrom. Trading dese tie os sees 1,330,939 80 
Earned Surplus at beginning................ 6,820,535 73 
FG e aigahy «ine Cop tale Sega <0 SY im ae 8,151,475 53 
Deductions from Pawed PUM Mp ers ches ae tc 16,385 33 


Meried puralucn at, Crt yoni so hak ethane he. 8,135,140 20 


1674 - SPECIAL .COMMITTEE Ls 
THE BORDEN COMPANY LIMITED AND CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Consolidated Balance Sheet December 31, 1947 3 
4 
ASSETS 
$ cts. @ 
Current Assets d 
SS ER ee NPE oe, OTS, Urry Pe a ag Cone ria ags an SRL 3,905,205 51 © 
Ganadian Government SeCUritles sacs ccc sors rae sofas tes ots) Solan relearn oeerieie alone ne 48,000 00 
$ cts. 
TG GaIT A LES Ne ee hee Wve imtentets ne bro yl elas etle aise plage geteeal cage Deane 1,079,476 46 
TPR se a eB atte AOR Ohya en Sel oIate o Oongiae ulcrog omar cca . 171,936 52 4 
——__—__——_ . 907,589 94 
TEARS YAIRI Sh gv pa uct Ra Ie, er ea a Nicer ernest hc rere a ROC aR Me a OE a 3,598,540 63 — 
TOTAL CURRENT VAGSETS® cick ce ke sie «ts oe eters ote) isles meh = rer near nye eee eas 8,457, 286 08 ; 
Investments and Non-Current Reckhivablesia. so eee eee 2,293,799 86 
TST TeSacy anak raat ab nine sa cron Maan aed Moric aps oko. on 1° 55,048 78 A, 
— 2,228, 751-08 
Property, Plant and Equipment............--+++++-5ssseeeees 12,211,448 96 t 
eH SA MORRIE Merce oie crs cern islam ar sPebeaeeae cetacean 6,468,980 93 
———_—___—— 5,742,468 03 — 
Pera CH AUECS. oo ol Soe eae cs dein tens ales taunt oie ee alte dapge oe f ase Ae eae ae 33,945 83 
4 ar 6 Le eT ae ee in oppetiDn Pecan oO a dor 301 abies tiga 16,462,451 02 
LIABILITIES $ cts. 
Current Liabilities 
coum a wa ycl block civ. co Fok Secs va voce bas oy gene vepe a ee er eGrigth aise’ spect e 1,605,082 66 
IUCR re cero Tere eee ce isle Croteal) wracezcjeasterererchtjens ni etsd tae FOG c palais aedeagal och ras asso 540,764 43 
Oita? Genrer CCOUNTSS! ccc ean 63 dete Ses ee eens Chale Seite nee Gambro se 286, 864 23 
Toran CURRENT LIABILITIES. ..... 002.502 0-ec enter e ent tne sce tetas s 2,432,711 32 
Other operating Teseryes 60. cee ee tn Bee cet ca ne Ba eens a ie tis Te epee cle ela 213,878 81 
Capital Stock and Surplus 
CxO aemitial SECC Ke ESLER = 25 oo ces 06% aja Bees Se one aan aman ome nearer me ping eee ae Se s 4,000,000 00 
GriG a ary MUS a oe tes esha Soe ay ae reds eer one acinus peimal op sels Soe agua anne nein 1,680,720 69 
Plate A seas OLS es ka a AY cui siereiays os gievean & bie ws Simtarg tn tm nent alge Senet “eg eee a 8,135,140 20 
Bhat Git ee es OM eh ioc once Tc AO rie MORAN So Dau C Or 16,462,451 02. 
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Mr. Moyer: Mr. Warner, the question I have to ask you will deal both with 
the statement that you have prepared and just read to the committee and also 
with the information you have attached to that statement, and which you hav 
listed as Exhibit 1, Exhibit 1—supplement, and so on. Before doing so I have 
a few general questions I should like to ask you. Would you tell the member 
of the committee the date of the incorporation of The Borden Company Limited? 

Mr. Warner: March 18, 1912. 

Mr. Monet: Are there any subsidiary companies engaged in the seoductialll 
storage or distribution of butter? 

Mr. Warner: We have one only, the J. J. Joubert Company of Montreal 

Mr. Monet: For how long has the J. J. Joubert Company been a subsidiary 
of Borden’s? 4 

Mr. Warner: I think it was 1929. : 

Mr. Monet: And are they operating separately from Borden’s? M 

Mr. Warner: Their figures are included in our butter returns. To all 
intents and purposes they are a part of Borden’s. 

Mr. Monet: The information you have given here in these nee 


includes the operations of J. J. Joubert? ; 
Mr. Warner: Correct. _ A 
Mr. Monet: Now, you said in your brief that you buy most of the butter 
you sell? ; 


Mr. Warner: That is right. ; 
Mr. Moner: You said that you purchase about 80 per cent. . 
Mr. Warner: Purchase 80 per cent. : 
Mr. Moner: Would you tell the members of the committee from whol 
you buy your butter? 

Mr. Cuarpe: I think we have a list attached there of our purchases. 


Mr. Monet: Oh, Exhibit 4. k 
Mr. Cuarpe: That is right. F 
Mr. Monet: That is for the storage butter, is it not? : 


Mr. CHaRDE: Yes. 
Mr. Monet: Before coming to that you say you purchase 80 per cent of 
the butter you sell? 

Mr. Warner: That is right.” 

Mr. Monet: I should like to know as closely as possible from whom you 
purchase your butter? 

Mr. Warner: From many, many creameries, wherever we can buy it to the 
best advantage. I can supply the committee with the names of every creamery 
we purchased from last year. We try to buy most of it from the people who 
manufacture it rather than manufacture ourselves. ¢ 

Mr. Monet: You do manufacture about 20 per cent of ae amount of butter 
you deliver and sell? 4 

Mr. Warner: That is right. ia 

Mr. Moner: Did you ever buy butter through the Commodity Exchange! 

Mr. Warner: Never. :. 

Mr. Monet: Never did? 

Mr. Warner: Don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Moner: You never had any dealings in butter with the Commo 
Exchange? 


Mr. Warner: No. 
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_ Mr. Monet: While we are talking about the Commodity Exchange, are you 
familiar with their operations? 

_ Mr. Warner: Don’t know anything about them, only what I heard here, 
‘the first time I ever knew they even existed. 


_ Mr. Mover: So you would not be able to give the members of the committee 
ny information as far as they are concerned? 


Mr. Warner: No. 

__ Mr. Monrrt: As to the butter you purchase and the butter you manufacture, 

to whom do you sell it. Do you sell it retail, wholesale? 

Mr. Warner: Retail, off our milk wagons, and off the same wagons it goes — 

to restaurants that buy our milk and grocery stores that buy our milk. We do 

‘Not solicit butter business. We only sell it along with the milk deliveries. 

Mr. Monet: Do you ever sell any to wholesalers or brokers? 

_ Mr. Warner: No. 

_ Mr. Moner: You never do? 

" Mr. Warner: No. 

Mr. Monet: Can you give the members of the committee the proportion 

of butter you sell retail? 

_ Mr. Warner: Yes. Mr. Charde has that answer, I think. 

_. Mr. Cuarpe: Fifty-seven per cent of our butter is sold to the consumer. 

_ Mr. Moner: You mean direct to the consumer? 
Mr. Cuarpve: Direct to the consumer. 

| Mr. Moner: From the milk wagons? 

| _ Mr. Cuarpe: Milk customers, yes, and 43 per cent to our wholesale customers 
vhich would be stores, restaurants and so forth. 

| Mr. Monet: You describe those as wholesale customers, stores and 
restaurants? 

|. Mr. Cuarpe: Yes. 

___ Mr. Monet: While we are on this question, is your price the same retail 

jand wholesale? | 

Mr. Warner: No. 

| Mr. Moner: Tell the members of the committee what you sell at— 

_ The Cuamman: You nodded. The reporter willl not get that. What is 

the answer? 

Mr. Warner: No. 

_ Mr. Moner: Would you give the members of the committee the price for 

the retail and wholesale, as you have described it? 


_ Mr. CuHarpe: We have attached here Exhibit No. 3 which lists for the 
ears 1946, 1947, and January and February of 1948, the selling prices retail 
id wholesale for each of the months. 


_ Mr. Moner: Would you give some explanation to the members of the 
committee? Take, for instance, December, 1947, as an example. 


_ Mr. Jounsron: When you speak of retail you mean that which is sold 
Irom the wagon? 
Mr. Moner: To the consumer. That was your answer, was it? 
_ Mr. Warner: Yes. 
__ Mr. Cuarpe: I should like to point out that the wholesale butter is sold 
Irom the wagon as well as the retail. 
Mr. Moner: All your butter is sold from the wagon? 
Mr. Cuarpe: From the milk routes. 


& 
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Mr. Moner: Every pound of butter you sell? _ 

Mr. Cuarpe: Ninety-eight per cent. 

Mr. Monet: It is sold both to the consumer, which would be from door t 
door, and what you call wholesale, which would be to stores and restaurants. 

Mr. Jounston: From the same wagon? cs 

Mr. Cuarve: That is right. ‘ 

Mr. Monet: That is why I would like you to give the members of the 
-eommittee an explanation of your Exhibit 3. Would you take, for instance, 
the month of January, 1948. i i 

The Cuamman: You just took the month of December, 1947. | 

Mr. Moner: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. Take the month of December. | 

Mr. Cuarve: Just what did you want? 9 

Mr. Monsr: I want to know what is your price to retail and what is your. 
price to wholesale? , 

Mr. Cuarpe: The price to the retail in December, 1947, was 71.56 cents. 
The price to the wholesale customer, the average, was 68.60 cents. 4 

Mr. Jounsron: Is that not 71— : 

Mr. Cuarpr: That is in the fourth column. 

Mr. Monet: That is in the fourth column of exhibit 3, their exhibit 3. 

Mr. Jounston: I was looking at the Montreal market. q 

Mr. Monet: I will come to that in a minute. Column 4, there the December 
price is 71.56. 5 

Mr. Cuarve: Yes, 71.56. 

Mr. Monet: That is your retail price? 

Mr. Cuarve: That is right. 

Mr. Moner: And your wholesale price is 68.60? 

Mr. Cuarve: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: I understand that this butter is sold by the same wagons, by 
the same people? 

Mr. Carve: That is right. 

Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. Charde, will you tell the committee how you arrive 
at the cost of handling this butter, your cost of delivery to retail and wholesale 
customers? How do you arrive at that? What process do you go through te 
arrive at the cost to be charged against the butter sold to these different 
people? | 
Mr. Cuarpe: You are referring to the establishment in Toronto; you 
want to know what charge we make there? | 

Mr. Moner: What charge you would make on it as compared to the 
other? x 

Mr. Carve: It all being sold and delivered through the same vehicles the 
charge we make against the butter is on a point or unit basis, as mentioned 
in Mr. Warner’s brief. For that purpose the point is a pound of butter, a quart 
of milk, half a pound of cream, a dozen of eggs, a quart of chocolate milk, ¢ 
quart of buttermilk, and so on. I think that covers it. < 

Mr. Monet: I take it then that your wagons deliver both to retail anc 
wholesale customers, and they also distribute fluid milk at the same time as they 
distribute these other products? » 

Mr, Carpe: That is right. 2 

Mr. Moner: And the cost charged against all items is determined on the 
point or unit: basis in the manner in which you have described? : 


= 
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_ Mr. Cuarpe: That is right. 

_ Mr. Moner: Now would you Mr. Warner, or Mr. Charde, while we are on 

exhibit 3, explain to the members of the committee why you show a selling 

e to retail of 71-56, why that would be more than the prevailing Montreal 

ket at the time; in order words, the spread in your case indicates a larger 
pread than the market in Montreal? 

_ Mr. Warner: Of course, that is the value of the butter at Montreal, for the 
as of the committee here. On that basis we would have to bring it from 
Montreal to wherever we were going to use it, and we would have the expense 
of delivering it from our milk wagons. Ss 
__ Mr. Moner: Well, I take it, Mr. Warner, that may be explained to some 
extent by the: difference between solids and prints. As I recall in former 
evidence, in December the Montreal market was -87; is not that right—the third 
column? 

_ Mr. Warner: Yes, that is right. 
_ Mr. Moner: Your spread would be, according to this column 1-89 for retail? 

__ Mr. Cuarpe: That is our margin. 

_ Mr. Moner: That is your margin? 
> Mr. Cuarpe: That. is right. . 

_ Mr. Moner: How is it then larger than the Montreal market? 

_ Mr. Warner: If we were to buy that butter in Montreal we would have 

o pay a half a cent average cost of delivery to the point at which we use it. 
We would have to handle it, and we would have to cover the cost of delivery 

n our milk wagons, and there would be much more than that. 

Mr. Jounston: You would not bring it all in from Montreal, would you? 
_ Mr. Warner: If we were buying butter then we would have had to bring it 
from Montreal to Toronto or wherever we wanted to use it. 
__ Mr. Jounsron: For instance, if you were selling this in Toronto you would 
transport all your butter from Montreal to Toronto? 

| Mr. Warner: We were not buying in December. This is just to show the 
ummary of the market quotations. 

__ Mr. Jounston: But you have just mentioned that you received butter from 
umber of points. You would not have to pay transportation on all of it, but 
would on that which you brought from Montreal to wherever you were 

ne it. 

_ Mr. Warner: We base our selling price on the current market quotations. 

~ Mr. Fremine: May I ask a question at that point? Mr. Warner, as I 

derstand it, the three columns under the heading “Montreal market’’ have no 
eterence to your actual operations? 

_ Mr. Warner: No. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: It is simply information you have obtained as to the quota- 
at Montreal, something for the information of the committee so that they 
lay have it as a basis for comparison? 

Mr. Warner: For your information. 
| Mr. Fremine: Columns 4, 5 and 6 on the one hand, and column 7, 8 and 9 
‘0 the other, have no relation to your operations at Montreal or elsewhere? 

Mr. Warner: None whatever. 

Mr. Fieminc: Have you the actual operations in Montreal by the J oubert 

pany which are capable of being segregated in any way? We are speaking 

utter now. 

Mr. Warner: They are all tied in with these figures that you have before 
ou there. That is a general picture of our combined operations. 
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Mr. Fueminc: These figures in columns 4 to 6 and 7 to 9, have referenc 
to your over-all operations in all phases? 
Mr. Warner: All phases blended together, that is what we were asked for. 
Mr. Firemine: Well, is there any difference in your prices as between, let 
Montreal on the one hand and Ottawa or Toronto on the other? 
Mr. Warner: Oh, yes, we have different selling prices. I do not think that 
any two operations are the same. But what we have given you is the average, 
the total receipts divided by the total pounds. E 
Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. Warner, would it be also, or could it be, that the 
price you pay for fluid milk would divert fluid milk from production of oe 


and butter would cost you more? ; § 
Mr. Warner: We do not divert fluid milk to make butter. We lose enough 
a 


money on butter usually without doing that. 
-Mr. Moyer: I think you said you manu 
butter you sell? 
Mr. Warner: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: Now, would you please tell the committee what is your basis 

for fixing or determining the price of butterfat, coming back to butterfat againi 


Mr. Warner: I asked our Ottawa manager that the other day because J 
heard the question asked here, and I think he also has seen something about it 
When I was running a creamery I would look at the morning paper and see what 
No, 1 butterfat was and find out what my competitors were paying for it. An¢ 
you always look-and see what No. 1 solids are selling for. With your experience 
in the business you know what that leads you to, and you always try to pay ai 
much for the butterfat as that quotation. You know that if you do not thi 
farmer is going to complain. They watch that very carefully also. That seem! 
to be the composite picture of what the trade is doing. That is what the othe 
creameries are doing. We have to get that. information from independen 


sources, and it always seems to be a free for all. You always try to set your pric 
ing that, and the farme 


at what the price is knowing that the farmers are followi 
is going to send his cream somewhere else unless you pay as good a price as you 
competitor. When we were operating a creamery we always did one thing; W 
always tried to pay if possible a little bit more than the published price. In my, 
own creamery I always tried to pay whatever possible just a little more tha 
the cheaper price. Then you try to sell your butter. You look at the marke 
for butter and you may see that it looks as though it is going to be just a littl 
bit better than average and you pay a little more for butterfat and you sell fc 
a little more, so you make up the little more which you pay for the butterfa’ 
But it 1s dynamite to pay less than what the papers show the price of butterfa 
to be. | 
Mr. Winvers: May I ask a question here, Mr. Monet. 4 
Mr. Moner: Certainly, Mr. Winters. x 
Mr. Winters: Yesterday Mr. Duplan, president of the National Dait 
Council, emphasized two or three times the fact that the price of butter was 8 
by the customers. At what stage of the proceedings does the customer come Im 
this picture? Can you tell us that? : 
Mr. Warner: They come into it. There are two things. You want to. sé 
your product for all the customer will pay, and you want to pay as much as yt 
possibly can for your butterfat. You try to get the paper average. There 
more than the customers setting the price of butter. There are your competi ) 
buying butterfat from the farmer also, and the fact that you have to pa ny 
much as they do. If the price at which you are selling is too low you have g 
to try to get your price up. I do not think that is the complete answer. Pa 


Bays 


v 


-§ 
factured only 20 per cent of the 
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Be” Mr. Writers: So you would not say that the customer was the most 
important factor in setting the price? 

Mr, Warner: I would not think so. 
Mr. Winters: You referred I believe to the prices set by the milk market; 
which indicates that you find it difficult to put your finger on the way prices are 

-going— 
4g The CuamrMan: Supply and demand. That is what we said yesterday. 
- Ireally think Mr. Duplan said yesterday that it was the market. 

4 Mr. Winters: He said the customer two or three times, he emphasized that — 
- itwasset by the customer. I just wanted to find out what relationship he thought 
_ there was there. 

g Mr. Monet: Would you say that the customer would establish the market? 
Mr. Warner: No, not the market itself. A combination af many things. 

q Mr. Moner: When you refer to market, what is the market? That is what 
we have been trying to establish from the beginning, and I think all members of 
_ the committee have been trying to get it; I know I have been trying to get that, 
- what does set the price of butter. Can you tell us that? 

i Mr. Mayuew: I think he said that he depends on the newspapers for that — 
information. I wonder if he could tell us how the newspapers get it? 

_. Mr. Warner: They telephone around to the creameries. I think in Toronto 
_ that is the usual system. 

Mr. Winters: The newspaper does not telephone to the customers, does it? 
Mr. Warner: I don’t know. But I will tell you what I do for my own pro- 
' tection. I look at reports to see what butter is selling for and that is where we 
_ get the market price. They phone and ask us, ask the dealers. 

Mr. Monet: Who does that? 

_ Mr. Warner: The reporters, I presume. 

Mr. JoHNsToN: It is the newspapers then whom we should be asking. 

4 The CHarrMAN: We have had them here for a long time. We will be calling 
them later. 

"  *~Mr.« Jounston: I have heard them accused of a lot of things but not setting 

_ the price of butter. 

‘ Mr. MayuHew: I suggest we should stand the witnesses down for a few 
__ minutes and call the press. 

Mr. Monet: I think we have two witnesses here who can probably give us 
~ some information on that, which I wish thew would do. I think these gentlemen 
can do it so anybody can understand it. 


Mr. Warner: I wish I could, Mr. Chairman. I had a creamery of my own. 
_ Thad to watch the price at which butterfat was selling. I can only pass along 
' the little information I have. You have to watchithe papers and see by the papers 
what others are paying for it. Then you look at your selling price and you say 
to yourself, to cover my margin I will have to get a little more profit—could I 
sell the butter for that. Then I have to watch what my competitors are doing. 
~ If I find that my competitor is a little long on butter and is under-selling butter 
~ Thave to drop my price to keep in line with his. Then you say, well, if my margin 
~ is sufficient, I will continue to buy butterfat at the price to the farmer. The last 
‘thing you do is to pay less. You are just not-going to get it when you try to do 
that. On the other hand, your competitor wants more fat. I have had this 
happen to me. Say he goes to the phone and calls the farmer and says, I need a 
‘lot more fat—he is just going to take away your customers. What am I going 
to do? I have my creamery and my plant to keep operating. I have to pay that 
same price if I want to continue in the creamery business, and I pay it. I have 
Es 
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to try and find a level over the years and hope that I will average out enough — 
money in the way of profit to provide myself with a fair hving. That is the best — 
I can do for you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Mayuew: The Borden Company has a plant here in Ottawa, possibly — 
they could give us that information. f ; 

Mr. Winters: Has the papers ever called you to ask you about the price of 
butter? 
Mr. Warner: Speaking personally, they used to in the old days, yes; but not 
in Toronto, I would not be conversant with the details of the plant and I would 
refer them to the Toronto plant manager, or to the local manager at whatever 
point it might be. I would also tell them that we are not particularly interested 
in the manufacture of butter, we are getting out of it. As I told you, we now 
have only one butter operation. I would suggest that they had better call some- 
one more active in the butter business. If they asked me the seling price of butter, 
I could tell them that. I suppose if they were to call me and ask for that 
information, if I were in Toronto I would refer them to Mr. Knowles, and here to 
Mr. Reynolds. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Mayhew’s question is, do they have a practice now of 
calling your company ?—How often do they call you? 

Mr. Warner: I could not answer that officially. I could inquire for you. 


i a ee hoe he cena Se Se 
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Mr. Mayuew: And if that is the source of getting the information and if a 
that has the effect in the end of the regulating the price, then you would think 
they would call the heads of the important companies and deal with the heads of iY 
those companies. ey 

Mr. Warner: Yes, if we were manufacturing butter. 7 

Mr. Tuarcuer: They would not do that now, would they, Mr. Chairman? fe 

The CuarrMan: No, not now. 4 

Mr, Fremine: May I ask one question there, Mr. Chairman? You have 
described the process which applies when there is a free market in butter. To ¥ 

2 


what extent does that obtain now where you have a ceiling price? 

Mr. Warner: As far as the ceiling price on butterfat is concerned, you have 
no ceiling price on butterfat now, and butter being.as short as it is I am sure that 
everybody is trying to get as many pounds of butterfat into their creameries as 
they can. a 

- Mr. Fremtne: And that would have the effect of putting butterfat at a 
premium, would it not? 


FS ¢ 


Mr. Warner: } am sure that on account of the rapid increase in the price of 
butter the creameries are paying a premium for their butterfat now. . 
Mr. Winters: And that has the effect of setting the price? . oy 
Mr. Warner: There is a difference— 4 
Mr. Fireminc: Would you explain that a little further, please. a 
Mr. Warner: You see, if your price of butter had stayed down where it was, — | 


around 50 cents a pound, and if cheese had stayed where it is, around 45 cents a 
pound, then milk would be diverted from butter to cheese. Now, the creamery 
man has his plant there and he wants to keep it operating and he has got to raise 
his price on the basis of what his competitors are paying; and when I speak of 
competitors I refer to cheese as well as Tom Smith who is competing with Paul 
Jones; cheese is also competing. 

The Cuatrman: I think we should ge through with a few necessary prelimin- 
aries and save time, otherwise we will have to repeat a lot of this material. 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Chairman, I was just going to ask a question about compe- — 
tition between creameries and other parts of the enterprise which affect butter 
and he has already answered it in replying to questions asked by some of the 
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Pets. Would not competition between the creameries, let us take your own 
ease, be an important factor in determining the price of butter? In other words, 
would that competition be a sufficiently strong factor to affect the price? 


a Mr. Warner: Well, the demand for cream being competition—if your 
competitors pay more money for fat you must eventually get more money for 
your butter, so it must have some influence. 
Mr. Monst: Is that daily competition, or over a longer period? :: 
Mr. Warner: No, daily. 
Mr. Monet: Back in the country? 
ra Mr. Warner: Back in the country, yes. 
4 Mr. Monet: So this competition between the creameries to get butterfat 
from the farmers is an important factor? 
Mr. Warner: Without the ceiling perhaps it would be more than it is. 
_ Mr. Moner: There would be more competition than there is today and that 
would make it even more important as a factor? 
; Mr. Warner: Oh, yes, that is an important factor all right. 
Mr. Irvine: I would just like to ask him one question here. My recollection 

is that other witnesses have very distinctly said that the price of butterfat is 
constantly determined by the price of butter. Now, am I to understand that 
in this case the process is being reversed and the price of butterfat is the factor 
which determines the price of butter? 
Mr. Monet: We have been told that the price of butter determines the 
price of butterfat. 
Mr. Irvine: Usually that is what was said. 
Mr. Warner: That is right. But there are also some other things which 
affect the price we pay for butterfat; the price we sell butter for, and that 
competition. 

; Mr. Mayuew: And part of the competition which affects the price of 
butterfat j is cheese? That is an important factor? 

Mr. Warner: Very much so, Mr. Mayhew. 

Mr. Mayupw: That has a tendency to put a floor under it. 

Mr. Warner: Yes, as I said, cheese was good competition. 
Mr. Moner: Would it not be the main factor, the cheese market, would 
you let us have your opinion on that? 
Mr. Mayuew: Cheese certainly is a. competitor with respect to milk. 
Mr. Warner: If I have to say any one factor was more important than 
another I would say the price of cheese. 
¥ Mr. Jonnston: Mr. Chairman right on that point, some of the witnesses 
have said that the thing which sets the price of butterfat is competition 
between the creameries. 


Mr. Pore And ‘hak is a eee occurrence which must be considered? 
Mr. Warner: That is right. 

Mr. Jounston: Is there any arrangement whereby the creameries get 
and set a daily price? 

. Warner: Not to my knowledge. I never heard of it. 

Mr. Jounston: Has any other creamery ever consulted your company in 
regard to what you are paying for that day’s supply? 

_ Mr. Warner: Not to my knowledge. 
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Mr. Jounston: The only way then that the creameries can have any knowl- 
edge—say your own company, for instance—the only way you could get any 
knowledge of what other creameries are paying would be by getting the daily 
quotations from the press? : 

Mr. Warner: That is what I always did, sir. 

Mr. Jounston: Now we come back again to this, that the press in some — 
way gets daily quotations? 

Mr. Warner: That is right. 

Mr. Jounsron: I mean, as to what creameries are paying? Is that where 
-they get it? 

Mr. Warner: They get it from some place. 

Mr. Jounston: And thereby they would get the price, the average price for | 
the day’s milk? i 
Mr. Warner: I do not know what the newspapers do. I do not know how 4 
they do it. They apparently call the creameries up, or the dealers, and in 
some way they get that information. I know that is the way it works. 

Mr. Jounston: As far as your own knowledge is concerned, the only source — 
from which you can get that information would be the newspapers? My 
Mr. Warner: That is correct. 7 

Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. Warner, you have told us your experience with com-_ 
petition for butterfat m your own company, and from what you have told us 
we can see that it plays an important part in fixing the price for butterfat. 
Now, would you tell members of the committee what price you paid for 
butterfat on the first of each month, or the last of each month, over the period | 

from June 1, 1947, up to the present time? 
Mr. Warner: Mr. Charde will look that up for you. F 
Mr. Cuarpe: You said, from the Ist of June? 
Mr. Moner: Yes, from the Ist of June, please; and could you at the camel 
time give us the price of butter over the same period. In that way we will be 
able to compare the price of butter with the price of butterfat. I have requested — 
that information from other witnesses who have appeared before us and we 
would like to have it with respect to your own company for purposes of com- 
parison. Would you give us the price you paid for butterfat at the first of each — 4 
month from June 1, up to now, and at the same time the price at which you 
were selling your butter for the same date. &, 
Mr. Jounston: Mr. Chairman, just for your information, while they are” 
looking up the answer; I think Mr. Warner said a while ago that he could get 
from his company the names of the newspapers which have inquired of. them — 
regarding the price of butter. >; 
Mr. Warner: I said I would get that information, if they had inquired. Pia 
Mr. Jounston: Yes. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if you would direct the 
witness to get that information and submit it to the committee, 

Mr. Monet: Would that be for a certain period? Would you tell me whol 

period you have in mind, or do you want it for a number of years back? 
Mr. Jounston: I end say probably for the years indicated in that 1 inquiry, | 
let us say from 1946 to 1948. = 
Mr. Moner: Will you do that for the committee? zy 
- Mr. Warner: All right, sir. ca 
Mr. Monet: I would now ask Mr. Charde to give us the information which 
was requested. 

Mr. Cuarpe: Our average selling price for butter for the month of Jung 
1947, was -5383, which is 58-83 cents. | 
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-~Mr. Moner: And you are taking that figure from exhibit 2? 
Mr. Cuarpve: From Exhibit 1. 

_ Mr. Moner: Your Exhibit 1? 
_ Mr. Cuarpe: That is correct. 
Mr. Moner: For the month of June; and you say it is 53— 
% Mr. Cuarpe: 53°83 cents. 
. Mr. JouHnston: What was that figure again, please? 


Mr. Monet: 53-88 cents, or -5383—that is in the third column, Exhibit 1, 
the month of June. 


Mr. Jounston: Thank you. 
Mr. Monet: And the price of butterfat for the same date? 
Mr. Cuarpe: The price of butterfat from June 1 to 15, was 51 cents. 


_ Mr. Monnr: Pardon me, is that the average price? Is that June price of 
+0383 the average for the month? 


Mr. Cuarpp: That is the average for the month. 

Mr. Moner: You have the butterfat price there from the 1st to the 15th? 
Mr. Cuarve: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: What would it be from the 15th to the 30th? 


__ Mr. Cuarpe: We have a complication here with the price for Ontario No. 1 
and Quebec No. 1. They are not the same. I think I can give you an average 
ere, if that is suitable, of -5131. 


Mr. Monet: I suppose the competition was not the same at both places. 
Is that correct? Anyway, give us the best figure you have. 


_ Mr. Cuarpe: The average is -5131. 
iz Mr. Moner: Probably there were jewelers in Quebec. Would you go on? 
rt Mr. Cuarpe: The average ‘price of butterfat was -5131. In the month of 
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July the selling price of butter was -5475. The average butterfat price was 
+6259. In August the selling price of butter was -5869, and butterfat -5664. 
September, the butter price was -6446, and butterfat -5664. In October, the 
butter price was -6328, and the butterfat price was -6095. In November the 
‘butter price was -6408, and the butterfat price -6271. In December the butter 
price was -6880 and the butterfat price -7088. I have January and February 
here if you wish to have them. 

_ Mr. Monger: Would you give them also? 


_ Mr, Irvine: You mean to say you were paying more for butterfat in 
December than you were getting for butter? 

& Mr. Cuarpe: That is right. 

an 


Mr. Fiemine: Would you explain one thing? Mre you putting these figures 
yy the cost of butterfat on the basis of a pound of butter? 
_ Mr. CuHarpe: A pound of butterfat. 
_ Mr. Moner: A pound of butterfat and a pound of butter. 

Mr. Fiemine: Does that not explain the answer to Mr. Irvine’s question? 
Mr. CuarpE: That is right. It takes only 80 per cent. 
Mr. Irvine: I quite appreciate that. I thought perhaps they would have a 
little more than that. 
Mr. Moner: We will still have to make the calculation which we have been 
making all along. Would you give it for January and February? 


-- Mr. Cuarpp: January price of butter was .7170, and the price of butterfat 
as .7365. 
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Mr. Moner: Are the prices you have just quoted for butterfat with 
delivery at the plant or before delivery? . 
Mr. Cuarpe: The hauling charges have to be added to that in order to get 
the complete picture. 
Mr. Moner: Would that be the price at the farm? 
Mr. Cuarpe: That is right. We have to pay the hauling costs. 
Mr. Monet: Besides that? | 
Mr. Cuarpe: Yes. 
Mr. Monet: Have you got that cost? 


Mr. Cuarpe: Two and a half cents per pound of fat. Z, 
Mr. Monet: You mean that to the figure you have just given for the price © 
paid for butterfat you have to add 2% cents? dl 
Mr. Cuarpe: Two and a half cents for hauling. ‘4 


Mr. Fieminc: That is a Canada-wide average, is it? : 
Mr. Cuarpn: That is our average here. = 
Mr. Fiemine: On all operations? ; 
Mr. Cuarpe: We only have one creamery which is in Ottawa. We do not 
have any other operations of that kind. 
The CuarrMan: That is the Ottawa Dairy, is it? 7 
Mr. Warner: That is right. a 
Mr. Moner: I understand, Mr. Warner, there was a subsidy on butterfat 
until May 1 last year? ¥ 
Mr. Warner: Right. : 
Mr. Monet: A subsidy of 10 cents? % 
Mr.- Warner: That is right. % 
Mr. Monger: That was removed? 
Mr, Cuarpe: Yes. ~ . 
Mr. Monet: Would you tell the members of the committee if the removal | 
of that subsidy had any effect on the price of butterfat as far as the producer 


was concerned? y 
Mr. Warner: I would not know. : . 4 
Mr. Monet: You were producing butter at that time? 4 
Mr, Warner: It did not make any difference. | 


Mr. Moner: It did not make any difference. In other words, you did 
not gain anything by it and you did not lose anything by it? | 
Mr. Warner: No. glass 


Mr. Moner: Did the producer or farmer gain or lose anything by it? e. 
Mr. Warner: No, he got the same amount. “d 


Mr. Monet: I understand like other companies you had to reimburse at the 
rate of 84 cents a pound of butter for every pound of butter you held in storage 
at the time? , eu 

Mr. Warner: Correct. eo 

Mr. Monet: Would you tell the members of the committee what, in your | 
opinion, are the main factors that brought about the sharp rise in butter, 
particularly from August to September, September to October, November and 
December, 1947? There was a very sharp rise in the price of butter in that 
period. Would you tell the members of the committee what were the mail 


causes of such a rise at that time? 
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Mr. Warner: I think everybody in the industry realized we were going to 
be short of fat. There was not enough milk produced in Canada to take care of 
our requirements. 

. Mr. Monger: Excuse me for interrupting you, but would the reason you have 
_ just given have caused greater competition between the creameries to get more 
_ butter fat to produce more butter? 


____-Mr. Waryer: Later on, yes, but not at the start. I think today it would. 
Mr. Monet: I will let you give the factors causing that rise, and I should 


; like you to comment on that and tell us at what period last fall this more active 
competition between the creameries took place which might have been the cause 
of a sharp rise? . 

; Mr. Warner: As I say it was quite apparent we were going to be short of 
: fat, and everybody wanted to protect themselves and take care of their customers 
for the winter, as we did, so they tried to buy butter, and the more people who 
_ wanted to buy butter the more demand there was, and so the law of supply and 
demand gets to work and up goes the price. 

: Mr. Moyer: I suppose if more people wanted to buy butter more people 
_ wanted to buy more butter fat, more creameries? 

“ss Mr. Warner: Well, eventually, but you see at that time we were producing 
all the butter necessary for Canada and some over. Your creameries ordinarily 
want to sell-that to people who want to store it. There were more people who 
wanted to get that portion going into storage, so the price went up. Immediately 
it went up that reflected in the current make. The producer’s cost, his price of 
fat, went up. 

Mr. THarcuer: Would the witness say whether he thinks if the ceiling had 
remained on at that time the industry would have been hurt in any way? Would 
there have been less butter produced? 

; Mr. Warner: With a cheese ceiling, yes, there would have been. 
4 Mr. THarcuer: You think there would have been less butter produced? 
Mr. Warner: No question about it. 
Mr. Moner: As I understand it the people interested in the production of 
jutter fat would have gone in for the production of cheese instead of butter? 
Mr. Warner: Naturally every farmer who could sell his milk to a cheese 
actory instead of a butter factory would do so because he would get more money. 
Mr. Moner: He would sell his cream for cheese instead of butter? 
& Mr. Warner: That is right. 
= Mr. THarcuer: Does the witness think the fact that butter has gone up 
Bn: discouraged consumption at all? 
~ Mr. Waryer: Oh, yes. : \ 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: But you can still sell all you can get and more? 

_ Mr. Warner: But has not discouraged it enough. People are still trying to 
pay the ceiling price and trying to find it. 
: Mr. Tuarcuer: In other words, the fact consumption has increased does not 
“mean very much today? 


_ Mr. Warner: No, it does not, not today, because there is not enough butter 
to go around. 

: Mr. Monet: Some people would even buy jewelry to get it. 

Mr. Warner: Apparently. 


Mr. Monger: Can you tell the members of the committee who, in your 
mion, benefited mostly from this rise? 


_ Mr. Warner: That is the $64 question again. 
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Mr. Moner: It is a very important one. I think we should know. 
Mr. Warner: Every person who had a pound of butter on hand when the 
started to go up benefited by it, whether it is the consumer with an extra _ 
pound in his refrigerator or us with 900,000 pounds of butter or the larger holders 
or the grocery store. The price went up and they all benefited by what they 
had on hand because thiey invariably sold it at the market price. 

Mr. Moner: Did you also use the word “consumer”? 

Mr. Warner: Yes, if he had an extra pound of butter in his refrigerator, yes. : 
T think Mr. Aird is quite right. I always defer to Mr. Aird’s judgment. I think 
he is very right in saying the consumer benefited, not monetarily, but he benefited 
because he has had butter longer than he would have had it if the price had — 
rone up. 
: Mr. Monet: You mean to say actually the shortage we are having might 
have occurred much earlier than it did? 

Mr. WaRNzER: Yes. ; 

Mr. Monet: Can you give us an idea of when it might have occurred? 

Mr. Warner: No. 

Mr. Monet: Weeks before? 

Mr. Warner: Oh, yes, weeks before. 

Mr. TuarcuEr: Did your company try to bring in any butter to alleviate 
that shortage? . 

Mr. Warner: We depend on the brokers for our butter, the people who make 
a business of that. We consider ourselves just distributors of butter. 

Mr. Tuatrcuer: Would you express an opinion as to whether the shortage is” 
temporary or is the same thing liable to happen in a seasonal way next year? 4, 

Mr. Warner: Unless something is done next year you will be shorter of 


price 


butter than this year. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean “something is done”, importations? 
Mr. Warner: Importations, yes, or rationing. 1 + 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Or oleomargarine? i 
Mr. Warner: Well, I.am a dairy man. pi 
Mr, Jounston: What is that? g 
Mr. Warner: I am a dairy man. és 
The CHarrMAN: I did not quite appreciate what you said a while agos 


When I say I do not appreciate I am putting it in the form of a query. You 
said the fact that the price of butter was up to its present level was a deterrent 
and was responsible for there not being a scarcity earlier. In other words, the 
present price discouraged consumption that would have caused a scarcity earns 
Mr. Warner: No, I do not think [ said that. ; 
The Cuarmman: Then I misunderstood you. ng 
Mr. Fiemine: He was speaking about milk going into cheese. 2 
Mr. Warner: That is right. a 
Mr. Invinp: If the price had been high enough people would not have 
bought butter at all and we would have had plenty. 
Mr. Warner: If butter went up high enough, $5 a pound, that is so, but. 
that is not good for Canadians. That is not good for the industry. . 
Mr. Irvine: You said a moment ago you depended on your brokers for 
your butter? - 
Mr. Warner: That is right. 
Mr. Irvine: A little while ago you said you had nothing to do with the 
exchange. Do your brokers have something to do with it? 7 
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_ Mr. Warner: I do not know except what I have heard as hearsay. 

Pa Mr. Monet: I asked you previously whom you bought your butter from 

and you said from creameries. Do you buy some through brokers? 

_ Mr. Warner: Yes. You see on our list we have submitted where we bought 

sur storage butter from the brokers. The question asked me—and I think the 

zentleman there will bear me out—was about the importation of butter, and 

f ee imported any, and my reply was we depended on brokers for things 
e that. 

; Mr. Monet: Do I take it you buy butter to store to take care of your 

sustomers, and you buy it from brokers? 

| Mr. Warner: Yes. 

_ Mr. Moner: You have listed the names on Exhibit 4? 

» Mr. Warner: Yes. 


_ Mr. Moner: But for your butter that you deliver during the peak period 
you buy it from different creameries? 


| Mr. Warner: Different creameries that make butter. 


_. Mr. Moner: Are we to take it that only your stored butter is bought 
hrough brokers? 


& 


i Mr. Warner: Generally speaking that is right. 

| Mr. Moner: You have listed the names of the brokers in Exhibit 4? 

| Mr. Warner: Put it this way; when we cannot buy from the creameries 
hat manufacture we go to the brokers. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: In the sixth column of Exhibit 3 that shows the difference 
yetween your sales price and purchase; is that correct? 

— Mr. Warner: Which column? 

_ Mr. TuHarcuer: Column 6. 

= Mr. Warner: That is right. 

_ Mr. THatcuer: When the ceiling was on, that is, during the first six months 
f 1947, I notice your mark-up was somewhat less than it was in the last six 
months after the ceiling had been taken off. In other words, your company 
rom June to December took a bigger differential than it did in the first six 
aonths. 

| Mr. Warner: Right. We followed the market. Our policy is to follow 
he market. 

| Mr. Tuarcurr: But your profits on butter then would be greater in that 
leriod than they were? 

_ Mr. Warner: To answer your question definitely, yes, they would, but it 
till did not wipe out our losses in the earlier period. We work on a year’s 
lusiness. 

¥ Mr. Irvine: Can you tell me this in that connection? How many creameries 
0 broke in Canada each year? 

_ Mr. Warner: I do not know. 

_ Mr. Irvine: Judging from the balance sheets we see here they would all 
0 broke every year. I cannot understand this. Do you know what proportion 
if these creameries go broke as compared to merchants, let us say. 

| Mr. Warner: I have no knowledge of that. 

_ Mr. Tuatcuer: Did your company make any representations to the gov- 
nment in the past year asking that the butter ceiling should be removed? 
~ Mr. Warner: Only as our company is a member of the National Dairy 
uncil. We belong to the National Dairy Council. 

The Cuairman: You were not very strong about it? 
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Mr. Warner: No. Of course, feclane back you can always second gues 
and Monday morning quarter- -back very well. Perhaps it would have bea 
well if the ceiling had nct been removed when it was but personally I was i 
favour of it at the time. ‘ 

Mr. Fuemtine: In favour of keeping them on or taking them off? 

Mr. Warner: Taking them off, letting supply and demand find its level 
and see how bad it was going to be. We know now. : 

The CuarrMan: That would be your view, I take it? { 

Mr. Fuemine: Are you calling me as a witness? I would be delighted to 
give a lot of evidence. 


Mr. Warner: I want to be fair to Mr. Taylor. I thought he was doing 
the right thing. Today I think it would have been better if it had not been 


taken “off. i 
Mr. Tuarcuer: You think it would have been better off? ‘. 
Mr. Warner: Quarter-backing on Monday morning you see what you 

should have done, so.I say now my judgment was wrong. I gs we shoule 

have left it on. : 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Do you think the ceiling today is too high? ; 

Mr. Warner: No. There should be a ceiling. There should be rationing 

Mr. Tuatcurer: You would favour butter rationing? a 

Mr. Warner: Absolutely. . : 

Mr. Fuemine: Favour what? | a 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Butter rationing. 
Mr. Warner: If you could see one of our managers and hear the telephon 

ringing and the people complaining because we cannot give them butter —wa} 

should we have to take all the blame? 1 
Mr. Fiemine: The government should share it with you. 
Mr. Irvine: Let the government take the blame. You are in favour c 

rationing? 

Mr. Warner: I am in favour of rationing onthe back on. | 

The Cuamman: Let us have some evidence and no political speeches: 

Mr. Monet: I was going to ask you some questions on that, but we | 
finish with this part of the question right now. Have you got any butter o 
hand now? That has been asked of previous witnesses. 

Mr. Warner: At the end of March we had 145,000 pounds. 

Mr. Monet: Is that mentioned in one of your exhibits? 

Mr. Cuarpe: No, it is not. 

Mr. Monet: That is why I am asking. What is the amount you had? 

Mr. Warner: Ten day’s supply, 145,000 pounds. 

Mr. Monet: When was that? 

Mr. Warner: The first of March. . | 


Mr. Cuarve: Pardon me, March 31. | 
Mr. Monger: Which means you are practically out of it now? al 
Mr. Irvine: He is making butter all the time. 4 
Mr. Monger: You have been making butter since then? | 


Mr. Cuarpe: That represents ten day’s supply. ¢ 
Mr. Moner: At the present time have you still got about ten day’s alll 
Mr. Cuarpe: I could not tell you. a 
Mr. Moner: You would not have more than that? 
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_ Mr. Warner: No. We are trying to buy butter. We cannot buy it. I 

nquired from one of our operations, and they are giving butter to the milk 
salesmen twice a week. 
Mr. Mower: Are you in a position to supply your customers with their 
full requirements? 
Mr. Warner: No, about one-third. 

Mr. Monet: How long do you expect this is going to last? 

ae ee Warner: May 1, I think I will agree with the other witnesses, 
‘May 1. | 
_ Mr. Monet: By May 1 you should be able to give them all the butter 
‘they want? 
is Mr. Warner: I think so. 
Mr. TuHatcuer: For how long? 
Mr. Warner: It depends whether or not it is rationed. 


+ Mr. Tuatcuer: Ordinarily if it is not rationed when will the shortage start 


way they are. 

' Mr. Tuarcuer: Would that be about October? 

| Mr. Warner: No, I would think along after the first of the year. 

iz Mr. Mayuew: If you rationed it you could not give them what they wanted? 
_ Mr. Warner: No, but that takes the monkey off our back. 

Mr. MaynHew: You do not want it on your back. 

'. Mr. TuHatcHrer: Would you say that in the near future we are facing 
butter rationing, or importation of butter or oleomargarine? 

_ Mr. Warner: I do not know anything about the last one; I will say, the 
first. two. 

The Vice-CHamrMan: Oleomargarine is a fighting word anyway. 

Mr. Warner: Most anywhere, yes. 


Mr. Monet: Well then, Mr. Warner, will you tell the committee—I think 
you can be quite brief on this from what you have already said—was the 


manufacture of butter a profitable operation before control? 

le Mr. Warner: I can only state the company policy again, I think that will 
answer your question. We are getting out of the creamery business, we only 
have one creamery now. We would not have even that one creamery if we could 
‘a sure of buying all our supply of butter. That is our official position. 

£ Mr. Moner: And I think you told us that you are buying 80 per cent of 


your requirements and only manufacturing about 20 per cent? 


_ Mr. Warner: Correct. And may I add, we would purchase 100 per cent if 
We were sure we could get our supply. 


ie Mr. Mayuew: What products are you making at the present time? 


Mr. Warnmr: Besides the Canadian fluid milk market we produce all the 
*vaporated milk we can. 


| Mr. Moner: Has there been any increase in the cost of production during 


| Mr. Warner: It will start next year a little earlier if conditions stay the 


32 


~ Mr. Cuarpe: May I answer that by saying, yes? 
_ Mr. Monzr: Yes. If you say the answer is, yes, then I will ask you if you 
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Mr. Warner: While Mr. Charde is looking that up, Mr. Chairman, may 
say that he is the boy I ask my questions of. That is where I have to go to ge 
my answers, so on these points you might as well go ahead and ask him firs 

Mr. Monet: Then maybe we will give you a rest and ask Mr. Charde 
few questions. Would Mr. Charde give us the information under the secon 
heading, what are the increases in the cost of production, what do they include? 

Mr. Cuarve: I am pleased with that recommendation by Mr. Warner, bull 
I doubt if I have the figures on production costs on butter with me. . 

Mr. Monet: Have you got some figures that you could give on part of it 
while you are here before the committee, and then we can get the rest of i 
from you at some other time. . 

Mr. Cuarpe: I think, Mr. Monet, I am forced to say that I do not hav 
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these costs of manufacturing butter here. e 
5 Mr. Monet: You do not have them? 7 


Mr. Cuarpe: No. I can tell you what our cost was for a pound of butter, 
including the butterfat and the ingredients that go into it; but I have no break- 
down on it. I can certainly get it for you. a 

Mr. Monger: Would you get it for us? We have had that information from 
other witnesses who have appeared before the committee and we would like 
have it from your company so that it will be on the record for purposes of 
comparison. a 

Mr. Cuarpn: We could do that, and we will do it very quickly. ‘4 

Mr. Moner: And you will send it to me so that I can file it with the 
committee? : 
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Mr. Cuarve: Yes. e 
Mr. Tratcuer: Mr. Chairman, may I put this question to Mr. Warner? 
Suppose this committee should decide that the price of butter was just we will 
say 10 cents too high and recommended that the price ceiling on butter be 
dropped to 10 cents. ‘5 
Mr. Freminc: This committee cannot recommend anything. It is only a 
fact-finding committee. a 
Mr. Tuarcusr: All right, then I will reword my question. Suppose the price 
ceiling should be put down 10 cents, were it put down 10 cents, what effect would 
that have; and, suppose the same thing applied to cheese? of 
Mr. Warner: You mean put everything down? - 
Mr. TuarcHer: Yes. By, 
Mr. Warner: Itis a matter of comparison. If everything went down it would 
not make any difference. a 
Mr. Tuarcurr: The point I am getting at is, it would not mean that you 
would not get a lot less butter? a 
Mr. Warner: It would mean with a lower price the farmer would try te 
produce something that would pay him better than the lowered price on butter, 
Mr. Trarcumr: Would you say that it would not hurt the dairy industry 
ereatly as far as production goes? bs 
Mr. Warner: I think it would hurt the production of milk. a 
Mr. Irvine: I think Mr. Thatcher said that if it were lowered all around 
would not make any difference. >| 
Mr. Warner: That is correct, except that the lower price would affe ¢} 
production—a lowered price on everything. 1 
Mr. Tuarcupr: If everything was lowered it would be exactly the same. 


Mr. Warner: Including hogs? 
Mr. Fiemine: Yes, with lowered wages and everything else. 
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Be Mr. JoHNston: Would we not get to the place where the farmers would 


lot produce any more? 

Mr. Warner: That is the point I was getting at. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Certainly the thing would work out— 

_ Mr. Jounsron: It is not fair to say that if you reduced prices it would not 
affect production. 

Mr. Warner: It would affect production, but not competition. 

Mr. Jounston: It would affect production though? 

Mr. Warner: I am sure it would. 

_ Mr. Jounston: You would get it down to the point where the farmers 
ust would not produce it. They would go into something else? 

* Mr. Fremine: They might go out of farming. 

Mr. Jounston: They would all want to become members of parliament 


me 
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The Vice-CuairmMan: Mr. Charde, just a few minutes ago Mr. Monet was 
king about the increase in costs, and your response was, you did not have 
hat information with you. 

Mr. Cuarve: That is right. 

The Vice-Cuairman: What about the picture in between purchase and 
? What about your costs in between purchase and sale? Have they been 
sing up; and, if so, what are the details there? 

~_ Mr. Cuarpe: We show that on our Exhibit 1. 


The Vicr-Cusmman: That is in your units, in gross margin on your unit; 
1en over in the next column, under the next heading, is “other expense”’. 


_ Mr. Cuarve: That is right, that is an.average for the year of -0392 cents 
er unit. In 1947, those same expenses were -0448 per unit. 


a The Vicm-CuamrMan: And stayed there from the end of the year until 
now? 


Mr. Cuarpe: That is right, and I am referring you to our exhibit 2, in 
ch we show the year 1940, at which time it cost us *0284, so that our cost 
S$ gone up. 


i The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Between -02 and -044? 
| Mr. Cuarpe: That is right, in that period. 


ir _ The Vice-Cuamrman: Are there many things included in the expression “other 
pense”? 


_ Mr. Cuarpe: I would say that almost exclusively that expense would be 
Iministrative. 


‘The Vice-CHairMANn: I see. Then the other heading, “other expense”, 
ht be almost expressed as selling and administrative cost? 
- Mr. Cuarpe: I think so. 


_ The Vicr-Cuamman: And have delivery, selling and administrative expenses 
ributed about equally to this increase which you have remarked as between 
at the commencement of 1940, and -044 at the present time? 


| Mr. Cuarpe: I would definitely say not. 

The Vice-CuarrMan: They all contributed— 

Mr. Carpe: Equally? 

The Vice-Cuarrman: Equally? 

‘Mr. Cuarpe: No. 

| The Vicr-Cuarrman: Or would you put it this way, they have contributed 
roportionately? 
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Mr. Cuarpe: I would say, no. Oy’ 
The Vice-CHarrMaN: Where in among these three are we to find the 
largest increase? 
Mr. Carpe: I think to answer that question we should make a composi 
of the delivery and selling. That is the term that 1s used. It is very difficul 
for a milk dealer to draw a line between delivery and selling. y. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: You will have to treat them as one category? 7 
Mr. Cuarpe: Yes, and in that category is where considerable increase has 
occured. 4 
The .Vice-CHAIRMAN: I see, and the administrative—there is very little. 
contributed by it to this increase that we have been speaking about; is that a 
correct statement? ] 
Mr. Cuarpe: I would think I could definitely say that on a per-pound basis. 
The Vice-CuairMAn: I see. : f 
Mr. Cuarve: And because the volume of increase applied in sales has t 
believe worked out fairly evenly with administrative. | 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Yes, I see. I think you have answered my question 
sufficiently. I did not think it was necessary to get the precise decimal point. 
for all these commodities that you have given us, but the general picture as to 
whatever increase there has been has been in delivery and selling. - 
Mr. Mayuew: Mr. Chairman, I have an appointment now, for 12.30. If 
I go you will not have a quorum. | 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I understood someone to say that the adjournment 
was on the agenda for 12.30. Could someone tell me that? al 
Mr. Monet: I shall make it very short, Mr. Chairman. There could be 
quite a few questions, but I can shorten it up and we can depend on the informa- 
tion which has been supplied to us in this statement I have before me. I would 
just like to say this, that Mr. Warner has been here four days last week and: 
throughout this week, and if we cannot finish with him this morning it means) 
that he will have to be back here on Monday. I am going to suggest this, that 
as he has given this information in his exhibit 4, in very complete form I would 
be satisfied to leave it to the members of the committee to examine the exhibit 
and draw their own conclusions. | 
The Vicm-CHarrMAN: Just a moment, on this Exhibit 4; is that Exhibit 4, 
on the record? : 
Mr. Moner: Yes, that exhibit 4, was filed with the brief submitted by Mr. | 
Warner as part of Exhibit No. 73, and it gives us the whole information as to 
stored butter. I will have a few questions to ask on this to clarify the view- 
point, but I am quite sure that the members of the committee would be a le 
to find there all the information they need. dy 
The Vicke-CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, I think we can manage to conclude! 
with this witness in just a few minutes and then we will be able to release him, 
Would that be agreeable? a 
Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 
The Vicn-CHamman: Mr. Fleming has a few questions. ; 
ee 


Mr. Fiemine: just one question which comes from a remark made earlel 


I think by Mr. Charde. He said that the percentage of butter sold direc! 
to the consumer was 57 per cent and that to wholesale outlets was I understoot 
him to say, 43 per cent? — 
Mr. Cuarpe: That is right. a 
Mr. Furminc: That is the percentage today. I wonder if Mr. Chard 
coud tell us what the trend, if any, has been over the past say two years? 
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_ Mr. Warner: Perhaps I can answer that from a policy standpoint. The 
icy has been to look after our customers in equal proportions, and if we were 
ning one we were rationing all. 

Mr. Fiemtne: And when you say “customers”, you mean retail 
d wholesale? 
_ Mr. Warner: That is right. 
_ Mr. Fiemrne: And then I wanted to ask you if there has been any trend 
luring the last couple of years in that percentage one way or the other? 

_ Mr. Warner: No, I do not think so. 
_ (Hon. Mr. Martin resumes the chair) ; 
_ Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. Warner, I have one or two questions. I see there is 
fill a quorum but I hope we will be through by 1 o’clock any way. Would you 
efer now, Mr. Warner, to your Exhibit No. 4, what you have listed as your 
uxhibit No. 4. I will.ask you to refer with me to that when I ask you to do so, 
Iso to Exhibit 1—that relates to storage butter? 
_ Mr. Warner: Yes. 
_ Mr. Mower: Your Exhibit 4, gives a detailed statement of your storage butter 
or the year 1947; giving the names of the brokers, the number of pounds 
urchased, the price, the total volume and the date of purchase? 

f i 2 
_ Mr. Warner: That is right. 
_ Mr. Monet: And the date of purchase there, am I to take it that that is 
e date of the purchase or the date that the butter was stored? 
__ Mr. Warner: That is the date of purchase, the date of the invoice. 
Mr. Moner: And I presume that it would be stored immediately. 
Mr. Warner: Correct. 
_ Mr. Moner: Now that. gives a total of 808,042 pounds of butter stored, 
at was all butter stored by you last year? 
Mr. Warner: Well, there was some made at Ottawa stored. 
Mr. Monet: Beside that? 
Mr. Warner: Beside that. 
Mr. Moner: Can you give us the amount that was stored in Ottawa? 
_ Mr. Cudrpe: I can say this, that never at any time did we have more than 
,000 pounds on hand of our own butter, stored butter. 


_ Mr. Irvine: Do you store butter for other people? 
13 Mr. Cuarpr: No. 

Mr. Monet: And I take it that the date September 30, which was the last date 
ntioned in Exhibit 4—that at that time you had in storage 50,000 pounds 
butter in Ottawa? 

Mr. Cuarpe: I think that is a reasonable assumption. 

| Mr. Moner: So that at that time your total holdings would be 

00 pounds of storage butter altogether? 

‘Mr. Cuarve: Correct. 

| Mr. Monet: And the average price for this storage butter I understand 
b2°88 cents a pound, shown in your Exhibit 4, the average price for all of 
s storage butter? 

| Mr. Cuarpe: That is right. 

Mr. Moner: Can you give us the cost of the extra 50,000 pounds of butter 

d at Ottawa to which you have referred, so that we will have the complete 

ure? Would that be put in at approximately the same average figure? . 


’ 
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Mr. Cuarpm: Being made in the same period I would assume that the 
price would be the same. . ; —— 
Mr. Monet: It would have been made between May 30, which was the 
first date on which you store butter according to this statement, and 
September 30, which is the last date? 
Mr. Cuarpe: I would assume that it would average about the same price. 
Mr. Moner: Now, I want to refer you to Exhibit 1. You had this butter on 
hand at the end of September, and then you took it out to sell. If you will refer 
to Exhibit 1, I take it that you sold this butter during the months of September, 
October, November, December, January and February? 
Mr, Warner: That would be reasonably correct. 
Mr. Moner: And this butter would be sold by the end of February, you” 
would hardly have any butter left. I refer you to your Exhibit 1, column 3; am 
I to take it that the butter sold in September was sold at 64-46 cents? 
Mr. Cuarpve: That is right. 
Mr. Monger: And in October, 63-28? 
Mr. CuHarvE: Correct. 
Mr. Moner: And in November, 64-08? 
Mr. CuHarpe: Correct. 
Mr. Moner: And December, 68-80? 
Mr. Cuarpe: Correct. 
Mr. Moner: January, 71:70? 
Mr. Cuarpe: That is right. 
Mr. Monet: February, 70°50? 
Mr. Cuarpe: Correct. | : 
Mr. Moner: Now, all this butter sold at these prices you have just 
mentioned was butter that cost you an average of 52 cents a pound? a 
Mr. Warner: No, the actual cost—I think you will find those figures im 
the fifth column. We were buying butter and we were taking it out of storage 
We have no separate storage account. , 
Mr. Moner: I want to get this very clear. On your Exhibit 4, you give 
52-88 cents per pound as the average over the year for storage butter. Is that 
correct, according to your Exhibit 4? P 
Mr. Cxuarpe: That is right. 
Mr. Warner: That is right. 2 
Mr. Monzr: So that I am right when I say that all the butter stored. cost 
you an average of 52-88 cents? 
“Mr. Warner: Correct. Ee 
Mr. Monnt: And all this butter was sold at a period when the price ranged 
between 71 cents and 64 cents? - 
Mr. Jounsron: Does that include the storage charges ?- 4 
Mr. Moner: I am coming to that; but I wanted to know whether that is 
not your gross profit. Iam quite sure it would be gross, but I wanted to know: 
Mr. Warner: That is gross profit. 3! 
Mr. Moner: Yes; and the price some of this butter was sold at would be 
71-70 cents? ; 
Mr. Warner: That is right. 
Mr. Moner: And it cost you 52-88 cents? 
Mr. Warner: No, that'is storage butter. . 
Mr. Monger: Did the storage butter cost you that? 
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Mr. Monet: What charges did you have to. make against this gross enon 
to arrive at the net profit on your storage butter? 


Mr. Cuarve: We would have our regular selling and delivery expense. 
Mr. Monet: Can you break that down for us? 

: Mr. Cuarpe: The amount we show here is -0448 cents. 

Mr. Monet: Where do you show that? 

Mr. Cuarpe: At the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Moner: Yes. Were there any other charges? 


| Mr. CuarpEe: We would have storage, insurance—we would have the cost 
of cutting the butter. 


A Mr. Monet: Do you operate your own storage plant? 
Mr. Cuarpe: No, all of this butter was stored outside. 
: Mr. Monet: It was stored outside? 


Mr. Cuarpe: Correct. 

Mr. Monet: What is the cost of storage? 
Mr. Cuarps: I understand the cost is half a cent per month. 
Mr. Monet: So, beside that— 

ce, Mr. Cuarpe: Plus the insurance. 

Mr. Mayuew: That includes insurance, does it not? 

y Mr. Carpe: Yes. 

H Mr. Moner: And the half cent will include insurance? 

, Mr. Cuarpe: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: What rate of interest do you charge? 

# Mr. Cuarpe: We do not charge any. 

Mr. Monet: I am asking you that because some of the other witnesses 

said they do, but you do not? 

- Mr. Cuarpe: No. 
Mr. Monet: There is no set rate, for instance? 
- Mr. Cuarpe: No. 

Mr. Monet: Can you figure out and tell members of the connie what 
was your profit on your storage butter as listed in your Exhibit 4? 

Mr. Cuarve: Well, Mr. Monet, in providing this statement, during these 
latter months in which you see we sold storage butter, during these months we 
: also purchased churning butter and sold it, and the figures we have given you 
here is the cost of butter both storage and purchased during those months. 
_ We have not divided our figures to show the storage butter by itself. 

Mr. Moner: No, but we have here the statement that the storage butter 
cost you an average of just over 52 cents per pound; is that right. 
Mr. CuHarpe: That is right. 
Mr. Moner: Yes, and we have also had evidence that you sold butter at 
prices which varied hetween 63-28 and 71-70? 


bs 
e Mr. Cuarpe: That is right. 
3 
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_ Mr. Jounston: Is that all storage paeek you are speaking of? Are you 
speaking of storage butter or storage and current production? 
Mr. Moner: I am talking only of storage butter and what is listed on 
_ Exhibit No. 4. Now there is a gross margin of profit there? 
Mr. Cuarpve: That is right. 
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Mr. Moner: As against that gross margin you have given the members of — 
the committee the charges to be made. Now would you give us the net profit 
on your storage butter? I am talking only of storage butter listed on 
Exhibit No. 4. | 

Mr. Warner: I do not see how Mr. Charde can say when that was sold. 
As we run short of butter it might be taken out of storage at any time. The 
storage butter is only part of our general inventory of butter which is on hand 
and which has cost us so much. It is an average price or cost of the butter that 
we calculate. I think perhaps Mr. Charde could give you a rough estimate of 
the profit but I cannot see how he can say when a certain pound of butter 
was sold. 

Mr. Moner: No, but this is butter that you had on hand at the end of 
September. Your Exhibit 1 shows that you had 1,000,000 or so pounds of butter 
on hand. 

Mr. Warner: Yes. 

Mr. Moner: You had 1,010,237 pounds. 

Mr. Cuarpe: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: Well in that 1,000,000 pounds of butter you have included 
the 808,042 pounds to which we referred a moment ago? 

Mr. Warner: Well we had to use some of that butter. I remember that — 
the boys had to pull some butter out of storage in August because we could not 
get enough current butter. These other gentlemen who appeared on the stand 
seemed to run a separate storage account. We do not do that; we buy butter 
and put it away. We pay for it and add it to our inventory so that our inventory 
represents an average cost of butter whether it is from current purchases or from 
storage. = 

Mr. Monet: Well is it not possible for you to answer the question which 
I asked? If you cannot answer it today is it possible that you could give us 
the information later? > 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Charde and I discussed it in my office for two hours and 
I told him the same thing that I am telling you now. I told him that when he 
could tell me the date that the butter was sold he could prepare a statement as 
to how much the profit was but I defied him and I defy anyone else to give me ~ 
that figure. 

Mr. Monet: Because you do not keep a separate account? A 

Mr. Warner: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: It is the way in which you keep your books that is responsible 
for your inability to tell the members of the committee the exact profit made on — 
your storage butter? 

Mr. Warner: Right. 

The Cuarrman: You said awhile ago, Mr. Warner, that you could give an g 
approximate figure? 4 

Mr. Warner: I think that after Mr. Charde and I go back to the office e. 
we could prepare something and write you. We certainly made extra money on : 
the storage butter as the other boys did, and it was an abnormal amount, but — 
even at the end of the year we are still in red figures in our butter department. 
We will figure it out the best way we can and send it to you. 

Mr. Monet: It is because of the way that you keep your accounts that 
you cannot give the information to the members of the committee? If you can 
go back and give us an approximate figure we would appreciate it. a 

Mr. Warner: We will give it as accurately as we can. 
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a Mr. Cuarpe: I would like to say that even though we were able to give 
that figure it would not in any way change our net income figures. The result 
might be that a profit would be transferred from the month of August to the 
“month of September but over the year the result to the very cent would be 
the same. ; 
4 Mr. Moner: I understand that the result for the yearly operation would 
be the same. 
=. Mr. Cuarpr: Exactly the same. 
Mr. Mower: But you have no way of telling us now what profit you made 
on storage butter? 
| Mr. Cuarpe: No. 
4 Mr. Moner: Some of the witnesses have divided their accounts into 
_¢reamery butter, wagon butter, and storage butter but the method in which you 
keep your books does not allow you to give the figure? 
Mr. Cuarpe: No. . 
Mr. Monet: I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman: If there are no other questions we will go into executive 

session right now. 


The meeting adjourned to go into executive session. 
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Mr. David Bernier, butter-man, recalled: 


; The Cuarrman: Mr. Fleming, you have no questions? Have you any ques- 
tions Mr. Thatcher? 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Where are the French-speaking members of the committee? | 
The CuamrMan: They worked very hard yesterday and showed tremendou 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Mr. Bernier, when Mr. Gauthier bought that butter was it in the 
agreement between you and them that the sale was conditional, in other words 
was it agreed that you would take back the butter they had bought from you, 
had they not been able to place it?—A. No sir. 

_ Q. There was no mention of that whatever?—A. No, sir. 

- Q. Then what has been said between you and them on the subject of 
cancelling their contract for purchase when they saw you after discontinuing 
to give butter as a premium?—A. They asked if I would take the butter 
back and I said I would. ; 

_ Q. And then they paid for the quantitly of butter they had actually received? 
_—A. I gave them back the cheque for the amount of $3,864 they had already 
given to me. 
~ Q. Then, Mr. Bernier, when the sale took place it was never mentioned that 
you would take back some of that butter if they were unable to dispose of it all? 

Nevertheless you were asked not to deposit the cheque at the Bank?—A. Yes, 


yg Q. Why have they asked you not to deposit the cheque at the bank? 
—A. Probably— 
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Q. No, not probably —A. I do not know. I was asked to wait ee or 
three days ‘to present it at the bank. 

Q. How have they asked you to wait. It is a ‘rather rare pesca - in 
your business to wait, is it not?—A. It happens. 

Q. It happened, but has it happened when such a ie amount was involved’ if 
A. Not often, but it has happened. 

Q. You did not ask them why they asked you to wait?—A. I did no 
ask them. 

Q. You asked no question whatever on that score?—A. No, sir. . 

Q. You received a cheque for $3,864, and they asked you not to cash it, 
yet you asked no question?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is it the usual practice to make genie of that kind?—A. To keep a 
cheque without depositing it? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir. : : 

Q. It was the first time it happened with a cheque involving such a larg 
amount?—A. No, sir. . 

Q. Can you state other cases in which it happened?—A. Well, in the case 
of a brother of mine who bought butter from me. 

Q. When was that?—A. Last autumn. 

Q. Was it for a large amount?—A. For six or seven thousand dollars. 

Q. He was your brother?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is he in the butter business?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiemine: Louder, please. 


Mr. Monet: That is all, I have no further questions. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, April 12, 1948. 


_ The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
. Martin, presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, Thatcher, 
fartin, Maybank, Mayhew, Winters. | 


3 Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


* Mr. A. E. Millard, President and General Manager, Mr. E. M. Raney, 
ager, Dairy and Poultry Operations, and Mr. N. E. Landon, Secretary, Swift 
dian Co., Limited, Toronto, were called, sworn and examined 
” Mr. Millard filed, 
Exhibit No. 75—Series of six statements covering butter operations by 
ft Canadian Co., Limited, (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 
Exhibit No. 76—Statement of storage butter operations, season 1947-48, 
ft Canadian Co., Limited. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 


During proceedings, Mr. Maybank took the Chair in the temporary absence 
' the Chairman. 


_ Witnesses discharged. 


Mr. K. H. Olive, President, Olive & Dorion, Limited, and President, 
dian Commodity Exchange, Montreal, Que., was called, sworn and 
ned. He filed, 


Exhibit No. 77—Series of statements on butter operations by Olive & Dorion, 
ited. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 


t 1.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 


(Co AFTERNOON SITTING 


7 he Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, 
ing. 


[embers present: Messrs. Beaudry, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 
her, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Pinard, Winters. 
Mr. Fabio. Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. Olive was recalled and further examined. He filed, 


ibit No. 78—Statement entitled “Why did prices of butter advance?” 
in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 


hibit No. 79—Statement entitled “Who benefited by increase (in price of 
: er) 2” (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 
a fitness discharged. 
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Produce Department, Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, and Mr. 8. Pre 
Manager, Halifax Office, Canada Packers Limited, were called, sworn a 


examined. 


Mr. Child filed, a 


Exhibit No. 80—Invoice No. 85654, dated March 9, 1948, from Canad: 
Packers Limited, Halifax, to Valley Creamery Limited, Kingston, NS., fo 
400/56 boxes western butter solids, at 65c., total $14,560.00. (Printed in this 
day’s Minutes of Evidence). a 

Exhibit No. 81—Invoice Valley Creamery Limited, Kingston, NS., t 
Canada Packers Limited, Halifax, N.S., dated March 19, 1948, for 415 cs. Wh 
Lily Butter, 22,400 lbs. at 67c., total $15,020.60 including freight charges $12.60 
and attached Canada Packers Limited receiving voucher (in duplicate) date 
March 23, 1948. : 
‘Witnesses retired. 

On motion of Mr. Thatcher, 

Resolved,—That the morning sitting of Tuesday, April 18, be cancelled. 


= 
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At 6.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 13, at 4.00 pan 


- R. ARSENAULT, © 
Clerk of the Comm tee 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr or Commons, 
April 12, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 

The Cuaimrman: The meeting will please come to order. 
| Mr. Moner: Mr. Millard, of Swift Canadian Company will be the first 
witness. 
_ The Cuarrman: I am going to ask the members of the committee to try 
to be here on time. When the members are not on time it holds the committee 
up, and it is not fair to the other members of the committee who are here. If a 
member cannot be here, we ought to have some arrangement whereby we are 
notified. The clerk informs me that a number of the members of the committee 
are out of town this morning. I realize every member has certain obligations 
but if we could be told ahead of time what those obligations are, arrangements 
could be made to have a quorum present. This is the second time I have had 
to make this appeal and I am not going to do it a third time. 


3 Mr. Winters: The appeal should be made to those who are not here, too. 
_ The Cuatrman: I am making it to those who are not here. 


A. E. Millard, President and General Manager, Swift Canadian Com- 
pany, Ltd., called and sworn. 


__E. M. Raney, Manager, Dairy and Poultry Operations, Swift Canadian 
Company, Ltd., called and sworn. 


__N. E. Landon, Secretary, Swift Canadian Company, Ltd., called and 
sworn. 
Mr. Moner: Mr. Millard, would you give your full name, please? 

Mr. Miuuarp: Albert Earl Millard. 

Mr. Monet: And your occupation? 

| Mr. Muarp: President and General Manager, Swift Canadian Company. 


__ Mr. Monet: The head office of the Swift Canadian Company Limited is in 
onto? 


. Mrzzarp: 1960 St. Clair Avenue. 

. Monet: Mr. Raney, would you give your full name, please? 
. Ranegy: Ellery M. Raney. 

. Monet: And your address? 

. Raney: 377 Parkside Drive, Toronto. 

. Monet: Your position in the Swift Canadian Company? 

. Ranzy: Manager, dairy and poultry branch. 

. Monet: Mr. Landon? 

. Lanpon: Norman E. Landon. 

. Monet: Your address? 


Sipe sole 
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Mr. Lanpon: 27 Mossom Road, Toronto. 
Mr. Moner: Your occupation? 
Mr. Lanpon: I am secretary of the company. 
Mr. Monsr: Secretary of the Swift Canadian Company Limited? 
Mr. Lanpon: Right. 


Mr. Monet: There have been a lot of questions asked of the previous 
witnesses relating to the background of the industry, and I think all that genera 
information has been put in evidence. I am planning, therefore, to limit my 
questioning of Mr. Millard and the officers of the Swift Canadian Company, t 
the information the company has submitted to the committee. The statement 
containing this information will be filed as exhibit 76. eM 


Mr. Millard, this document containing the information requested as well ai 
some other information, which will be marked as exhibit 75, I take it is the 
report submitted by the Swift Canadian Company Limited? B 

Mr. Miuiarp: That is correct. a 

Mr. Moner: Before dealing with this statement, would you give the com: 
mittee the date of the incorporation of the Swift Canadian Company Limited’ 


. 
Bo 
Ca 
F 
4 


Mr. Miuzarp: January 2, 1911. = 
Mr. Moner: When does your fiscal year end? + 
Mr. Minuarp: At the end of October of each year. i 


Mr. Monet: Is the company affiliated with any other company? a 
Mr. Mriuarp: We are a wholly owned subsidiary of the Swift Company 0 
Chicago. 4 
Mr. Monet: Any subsidiaries in Canada? & 
Mr. Mituarp: No, sir. = 
Mr. Moner: Mr. Millard, have you a statement with you showing the pric 
ses for butterfat on June 1, 1947, and the first of each month since June 
Mr. Mitzarp: I think Mr. Raney has some figures on butterfat. 3 a 
Mr. Monet: Mr. Raney, would you give that information? | 
Mr. Raney: I am taking one of our Ontario dairy and poultry points. | 
Mr. Moner: Which one is that? nd 
Mr. Raney: Hanover, Ontario. On June 1, 52 cents; on July 1, 55 cents, 


on August 1, 57 cents; September 1, 63 cents; October 1, 63 cents; November 1 
64 cents; December 1, 67 cents; January 1, 76 cents; those prices are for No. J 


cream delivered at the door. | 
Mr. Monet: To the creamery? =| 
Mr. Raney: That is right. od 


Mr. Moner: What would be the cost of hauling cream to the factory? 7 | 
Mr. Raney: It would depend entirely on the season of the year. Tenis 
entirely a volume matter. There are seasons when it would be very reasonable 1 
cost and other times when it would be very, very high. . 2 
Mr. Moner: I see, Mr. Raney, from the figures you have just ese 


between December and January there was quite a substantial increase, frot 
67 cents to 76 cents. Could you give the committee some information as 1 
why there was that increase? 


Mr. Raney: It was due to the advance in the butter market. 
Mr. Moner: From December to January? 
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*~ Mr. Raney: Yes, sir. 

__ Mr. Moner: From the information we have already had, it would seem 
3 . 


there were some other large increases. before that time and you do not seem 
_ to have those noted? 

~~ Mr. Raney: Well, the figures I gave you are the actual figures. 

Mr. Monet: What you paid for the butter fat? 

‘Mr. Raney: Yes. 

F Mr. Jounsron: How would that compare with the other points? 
Mr. Raney: You mean our other points? 

"Mr. Jounsron: Yes. 

_ Mr. Raney: Substantially the same, Mr. Johnston. 

i. Mr. Jounston: Your cost of delivery would vary in the same regard, 
_ would it? ; 

Mr. Raney: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Millard, you were asked, as were all the other 
dairies, to submit some information to the members of the committee. I under- 
stand you did not submit the information as requested, but submitted it in 
another form which tends to give practically the same information as requested. 


Could you tell the members of the committee why your company could not 
give the information in the form requested? 


Mr. Mitiarp: We had different accounting methods employed in the three 
divisions of our business effected and the records, in most cases, have been 
destroyed prior to 1943,.such as purchase vouchers, distribution of purchase 
vouchers, sales tickets, distribution sales tickets and inventory records. We 
_¢ame up with this report which I have submitted as being the very best we could 
do under the circumstances. 


— 


~ 


_ Exuisrr No. 75:—Statements by Swift Canadian Company Limited re 
. butter. 


SWIFT CANADIAN COMPANY LIMITED 
_ Address: 1960 St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto. 


Date of Incorporation: January 2, 1911. 


. % Relationship with Other Companies: The company has no operating sub- 
‘idiary companies but is itself a wholly-owned subsidiary of Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 


Address of branches and plants handling butter: 


_ Creameries—O’Leary, P.E.I.; Belleville, Ont.; Stratford, Ont.; Hanover, 
Unt.; Winnipeg, Man.; Neepawa, Man.; Dauphin, Man.; Melville, Sask.; Moose 
daw, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; Edmonton, Alta. 


_ _Plants—Moncton, N.B.; Toronto, Ont.; St. Boniface, Man.; Moose Jaw, 
Sask. ; Edmonton, Alta; New Westminster, B.C. 


__ Branch Houses—Halifax, N.S.; Sydney, N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec 

wity, Que.; Montreal, Que.; Ottawa, Ont.; Toronto, Ont.; London, Ont.; Windsor, 

3s Rouyn, Que.; Sudbury, Ont.; Timmins, Ont.; Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ; 

rt William, Ont.; The Pas, Man.; Yorkton, Sask.; Saskatoon, Sask.; Regina, 

.; Calgary, Alta.; Nelson, B.C.; Kamloops, B.C.; Prince Rupert, B.C.; 
Westminster, B.C.; Vancouver, B.C.; Victoria, B.C. 
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SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 
Burrer Resurts—Ati Unirs 


For the Fiscal Years ended on or about 31st October, 1943 to 1947 
and for the Eighteen Weeks ended March 6, 1948 


1947 1948 


—— 1943 1944 1945 1946 : 
(18 weeks) 
Creameries: 
Production (Ibs.)..........- 7,889,451 7,438, 482 6, 185, 433 5, 345, 241 4,666, 261 
Pireacesi( bse) eva ee. 6, 623, 471 5, 863, 092 3, 759, 672 4,740,423 3,419, 647 
Total (Transferred to 
plants and branch houses)! 14,512,922 | 13, 306,574 | 9,945,105 | 10,085,664 | 8,085,908 
Sales (in Ibs.): q 
Lehi y EDs amr iabsealary pi aecrGaa 6,076, 724 8,712,272 8,443,871 7,569,070 7,382,104 
’ By branch houses.........-. 7,499, 800 7,964, 900 7,106, 900 6, 683, 900 6, 922,900 
PRotalawernts coe ace ees 13,576,524 | 16,677,172 | 15,550,771 14,252,970 | 14,255,004 
Net earnings on butter 
operations: 
@TEAMETICS 26s here eee Se ae *28, 202 *49, 665 *74,596 *33, 364 *41,473 
SPA ANESMT RAO eA coca ae ign 235185 21,175 *4, 247 *9 423 *28, 251 
Branch houses...........-.- 15,365 18,576 29,152 14, 589 27] ANN) 
MGA tae artes eacaals Secele 10, 348 *9,914 *49, 691 *28,198 FTL ao. 
Earnings—per lb............-- -0008 *.0006 *.0031 *.0020 *.0054 


* means Loss. 


* 


ee / STaTeMENT 3 — 
ef 
SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED - hy 
2 uy 

SroraGe Burrer ae ry| 


Swift Average All Swift 

Fiscal year Total last in Canada percentage — 

storage date storage of total - 

Ibs. Ibs. % 2 

|S ah CA te RAN PE A Meare 3,323,930 | September | 78,988,000 4-2. ae 
eB 2 CS Neh Ss AA FE a ae A 2,652,826 | September | 67,994,000 3-9 = 
MPS ARR SO Ee ce Notably’ yongridegee oak 2,927,717 | September | 71,589,000 41 
PCA eR aN NGA en Reto 2,747,250 | August 68,811,000 | 40 
ADT RNe ee ands Are et daligen Sak ape 3,187,852 | September | 73,393,000 42 8 


MERA PG. secre SR i oie Ved eee pe eeee 2H67, TSW eenteer re 72, 155, 000 41 ae 
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STATEMENT 4 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 
Consolidated for each month of fiscal years 1943-1944-1945-1946-1947 and 1948 to date 


Closing Inventory—lbs 


‘a Sales —lbs. 
i Net earnings — $ 
a a IE 
j Branch Branch 
houses Branch houses 
plants houses plants Net 
creameries plants creameries earnings 
; per lb. 
_ Closing Net 
inventory Sales earnings 
lbs. lbs. $ ets. 
NTH— 
BMOR OTD GT Petre ms eats Metute iu Pere ge eee 566, 685 1,194,366 8, 426 -0071 
BGCOML DOT S08 cyst oe eR Re oe eine Gee 396, 012 832, 587 *3 582 *.0043 
STOO Gis aie ene ete eee Nae SRy Aer ES 307, 768 817, 620 1,344 -0016 
PO EOATN She Mi Ackth? SMO Pig al, Meee nl aiase 448, 884 859, 533 *3 437 *.0040 
Sn Ca ae Pee Ae > Marae Dans Rog. och a 395, 234 861, 963 *10, 952 *.0127 
BND EL entrar ete caer hai Terk ity wn RE vw She toy 399,295 1,126, 557 *6§,935 *.0062 
MN sh G0 6 ek 8 ee ie been cc 741, 821 1,345,888 1,728 -0013 
re TS RRRaGT cae ak its yall ca 2, 109, 643 1,089, 946 7, 984 -0073 
SESS asa ASR alt CIPRO Sattar crs eke 3,423, 200 1,086 680 6,314 -0058 
US Ue eR CAG “oii oer haastatct a, tas ond oaks 4,374, 502 1, 438,026 4,071 -0028 
MEO DCAM DET 6 han Nani ss. Fs. bok pee wits | 4,177, 638 1,330,593 3,979 -0030 
MELO OL A. sestibs ionsit{ se oy biel curate wate eo sae al 3,680, 371 1,592,765 1,408 -0009 
PTO taille bcers getters ether fa tock amen usc aed ile: regina eed td 13,576, 524 10,348 -0008 
= 
November 2,848, 257 1, 797,002 3, 858 -0021 
BEEP OCONTO CIEE Moots. wcll sult eet oes oe eee 1, 684, 735 1,289,775 1,704 +0013 
5 SEDATE one eovhic o Rask Suite Wonsboe ate Beene vee es 1,454, 462 1, 276, 754 *5, 063 *.0040 
BE GOTUATY sient spatnieqeisets oa 'sieeg = che o aide hes vee 882, 953 1,734, 307 *8,427 *.0048 
MR TEREC Lor MeN a ReMi a oe a arte ok 621, 832 1,417, 204 *2,821 *.0020 
PEM. a Taig eins wacaaaeek «Seuhra neers 456, 849 1, 212,887 *6, 301 *.0052 
EC er A Ne rec, Ptaok ns Olek eoea sales 475, 672 1,449,772 *3,858 *.0027 
ENG AEy. C8 MY IC Ars a,c ut, oP cei trs facies 1,381, 641 1,158,413 ae Zh -0049 
a SP cree a. Mie mriaiiene ous ale syste 2, 628, 837 : , 990 *3,194 *.0126 
RTI ere ert a scts hae, tov ade eae Pe heatoiee 3, 206, 038 1,456, 576 3,835 -0026 
September 3,115,505 1,327, 964 5, 859 +0044 
MENCLO DOI isi oiyr<chosousrceecs ste cciadele Gh Oe pi psaiotes ose 3,099,788 1,312,998 *] 223 *. 0009 
HOES Me at ee ERT Sarees Samm alten ae tree rate a 16,677,172 *9,914 *.0006 
Monra— 
November 2,634, 034 1,443, 259 5,373 -0037 
December 2,174,418 1,238,701 *3,,268 *.0026 
PURRL ATS choi acts cach tenis gaye! sate Secloiccetaceie altna Siac. se 1,759, 562 1,221,428 *17,,197) *.0141 
PS GUAL VE 5 ACA te Casa chica took eehaio 1,043,764 1,470,141 *12,610 *.0086 
NBME Ree ea: nee on tts ree Pic eins kate 524,819 1,164, 066 *10, 162 *.0087 
SATIS 6 Ree en a A aan aa 363, 339 1, 126, 593 *9, 281 *.0082 
VERS Go Rete NT ae Ene rae 554, 564 1,371,679 940 -0007 
CPE ote Sey ae inn, Rr Bn ewhtors cess 1, 235, 695 1,039, 950 3,491 - 0034 
BECP REST. ices tea citey tian capitate cok. 2,521,943 1,215,994 6,179 -0051 
MRE RAIY Seren AN oo cy! amc Gee er CRN, A aici, 3,290, 524 1,518,514 *1, 864 *.0012 
September 3,400, 386 1, 298, 336 1,461 -0011 
“OSE RS aS ieee ES a ae eee en 3,353, 103 1,442,110 *12,753 *. 0088 
BROt alana scent ee aoe me cS os one eat getee.s 15,550,771 *49, 691 *.0031 


iow 
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STATEMENT 4 
SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


Consolidated for each month of fiscal years 1943-1944-1945-1946-1947 and 1948 to date 


Closing Inventory—lbs. 
Sales —lbs. 


Net earnings — $ 
Branch p Branch 
_ houses Branch houses 
plants houses plants Net 
—— creameries plants creameries earnings 
Closing By! Net 
inventory Sales earnings 
Ibs. lbs. -$ 
1946 
MontH— 
INGVET DOR S eee ad's vnc ea tina anaes 2,650, 148 1,776,899 1,180 
ecemiber sy es os ater lay eee 2,004, 603 1, 365, 146 “hilo 
RAT Ey respec eeats oa Sus che sedan mem ea al onpeedh ot 1,162, 463 1,474,706 712. 545 
HCE DETR a reer 2S ae Re SLR pen and tm ducrei tLe 489, 311 1,523,076 *12, 383 
EET IS: T) aS ged eae eR a RL aha Rl pk PEP 244,104 869, 063 *6, 807 
PATOL Nae aah ater cres tert takers hts ee eat Pe Te 232,725 734, 240 6, 205 
Wein cariiweaah spits crn Je ao Mn eee Ree Rei siaeS 662,475 1,062,372 *8,958 
ETRE ap pee ak igs SE Doar Cie AI a A pcoay 1,481,815 893,915 6,396 
DAU USS Clete a hehe ed ened a peu ro Noo ele a 2,689, 030 960, 707 9, 742 

Rei Rg ek a a ee eee 3,524, 822 1, 260, 184 756 

SO UCI WEL iie. cieuece cine sacks SOMO ches woes 3,187, 644 1, 156, 096 504 
Weroblenre ta sate tee ee Oe 2,983, 392 1,176,566 *7,156 

pr oal a Nee eee, rl cde han heal eas (then ea 14, 252,970 *28,198 
1947 
Monto— 

INTO CED OTe ears hes VA pe AE oe ae ees 2,450, 004 1,413, 533 *3, 856 
Wecemibek aewicdk sais ws lps) hate cake 1,745,385 1,195, 832 *12,190 
AERP eve bee Diveee pemueWinbpe lato laste as elena 1,155, 634 1,159, 256 *22, 753 
RS ORUAT Va tees Ves craia one ee Loar eeee 840, 196 1,338,990 PENS 
IMia relict caneiek nce en, wie ame ts OAR EN 465, 112 1,019, 664 HL 128 
PRET Eee ees eee tek ke Beh een ee teenie 550, 582 947, 382 *14, 827 
IN EA go ea a AR CO a oI Ta gd 854, 318 1,108,337 *3,092 
REREGIO eo an eee aer en i7a Leeman rd © eset Re 1,118, 641 1,210,875 18,771 
PS yeas SL eA od ee eho eins SiC eas ag 2,363, 884 1,075,514 8,885 
WNUORAVESL Ti gh she oeea arated ee EAA Ee I 3, 165, 724 1,632,074 25,781 
MIPPCCIOeL save c adtn cin yaa Numa abana vi 3,342, 106 860,712 *1, 562 
Octo bercn pea he eee ee eats caren 3,850, 281 1, 292,835 *32, 129 
Duane es Wes teas) cea 2 As a ie diy ond hee 14, 255, 004 PU 23h 

1948 

MontH— ? 

MNOVETMOCT Sher nut ine amie cae 3, 049, 025 1,640, 961 56, 400 
ID Xetoret sed aYss Caeser gis ec Rane oi aR, aa ce 2,090, 696 1,542,413 107, 692 
AVA ONT PAT AE O per vA he ke) Sa Mae ae ele 1,618,718 1,184, 254 Aton: 
HOD RUAN. CUR ites ELE Rome Rt etnaen 813,174 1, 632, 608 47, 244 

Total ce nsec ee Po pea as > Aas eed Ne SSae a ats 6, 000, 236 253, 049 


* Means Loss. 
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: STATEMENT 5 
SWIFT CANADIAN CoO. LIMITED 


C1iosiInc INVENTORIES Butrrer py Montus 


Fiscal Years 


a 
Leen nn ea 


i ——— 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
= 
" Mowta— i. s ; 
INOVOID DOD cl. . cyte chee 566, 685 2, 8489257 2,634, 034 2,650, 148 2,450, 004 3,049,025 
December cess. ode 396, 012 1, 684, 735 2,174,418 2,004, 603 1, 745, 385 2,090, 696 
CETTE aie ore eee earn 307,768 1,454, 462 1,759, 562 1, 162, 463 1, 155, 634 1,618,718 
Hebruary “we ues tes 448 , 884 882,953 1,048, 764 489,311 840, 196 813,174 
VETET CIM. fetes BRR osctt tc osha: 395, 234 621, 832 524,819 244,104 AGS; V2) Ie aera 
. Jqotig) Ie oe, S ay eee io 399, 295 456, 849 363, 339 Pye (hs) 550,582". ances 
| SINT Aerie See ante eames 741,821 475, 672 554, 564 662,475 854, 313% |i Sere eee tees 
Mees dutie.<...2.2 08 oP Onda 2,109,643 | 1,381,641 | 1,235,695 | 1,481,815] 1,118,641 |............ 
MP DULY. Sone hc OR yee ee 3,423, 200 2,628,837 2,521, 943 2,689, 030 2, 363,884. eee 
4 oe PAULUS Groin Matte nasaele es = 4,374, 502 3, 206, 038 3, 290, 524 3,524, 822 3,165) 124 ah eee 
September. cacx soca 4,177,638 3, 115,505 3,400, 386 3, 187, 644 3) O42, LOG | aaron ete 
4 MGLODER=A, sunt. Mae ee ees 3,680, 371 3, 099, 788 Sree Os 2,983,392 3; 85052816: ee ee 
es. 


STATEMENT 6 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


-. Srorace Burrer Operations 

7 Season 1947-48 

~ 
— Quantity Stored 3,187,852 lbs. 

cts. 
4 q , (Average COst per POUNEL INO: StOTALE. Joc. se cede ce we mee ote cree en nee +5228 
- PANE AG BLOX DENSOLEN MOU Se rent Trin Limes wisses soe phe ae Stal Fourche s sierele\y ale atecs -0220 
4 4 r 

| DP tier est POr DOMME ha Comet MPlue slahlte omc TP bs mic ae bo an ben sinja oor he tn 5448 
mee.~SCté“‘«é A erate cing price per pound. ..... 2-2... 16 ieee eee eee -6405 


AC aracon promi iperpoulidar ates eek rome. fey Bawah oo Heh sk wie wise sieietcteiny ts ~ 0957 


Mr. Moner: Would you refer to statement No. 1 of Exhibit 75? I see you 
have listed in this statement your creameries, plants and branch houses? 
| Mr. Mituarp: Yes. 
Mr. Moner: It would appear from this statement that the company has 
eleven creameries; is that correct? 
Mr. Miuuarp: Correct.- 
Mr. Monet: Six plants? 
- Mr. Mrarp: Correct. 
Mr. Monet: And twenty-five branch houses? 
Mr. Mrxrarp: Correct. We have another plant, but that plant does not 
handle any butter. 
Mr. Moner: Where is that other plant? 
Mr. Mitrarp: Calgary; that was purchased in November, 1946, but it does 
10t handle any butter. 
‘ _ Mr. Monet: It does not handle any butter? 
_ Mr. Mizrarp: No, sir. 


es 
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Mr. Moner: Must we take it, then, that all the other plants listed here 
handle butter? . 
Mr. Miniarp: That is correct. 
Mr. Moner: Would you tell the members of the committee what your 
operations are? I understand the creameries do manufacture butter. 


Mr. Miniarp: They manufacture butter and purchase butter. It is trans- } 
ferred to our wholesale warehouses for sale and transferred to our plants for sale. 


Mr. Jounston: There are three transactions, therefore, are there? | 

Mr. Miuzarp: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Jounston: There are three sepatate transactions. The creamery sells oy 
butter to the branch houses and then the branch houses to the plants? ef 

Mr. Mutarp: The creameries transfér the butter over to the plants or | 
branch houses and they sell it to the retail dealers. | 
Mr. Jounston: Does the creamery sell it to the branch house? 
Mr. Mixarp: It is transferred at the market. 
Mr. Jounsron: Is there a sales transaction carried on there? 4 
Mr. Miuuarp: It is an internal transfer. | 
Mr. Jounston: With no charges attached? . a 
Mr. Minuarp: Oh, yes, there are charges. It is charged at the market. 
Mr. Monet: You said the creameries do manufacture butter and they also | 
purchase butter? ; . 
Mr. Miuuarp: That is right. f 
Mr. Monet: Would you be able to give the proportion of butter purchasedil | 
and the butter manufactured by the creameries? | 

Mr. Muzarp: Well, on statement 2, 1943, shows 7,889,451 pounds produced — 
and 6,623,471 pounds purchased. 

Mr. Monet: Was _ that amount all produced or purchased by your 
creameries? 

Mr. Minuarp: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Monet: All tie purchases are made by the creameries, is that correcta 

Mr. Miuiarp: Well no—you mean the butter churned and manufactured? 

Mr. Monet: Yes. : 

Mr. Mriuarp: No, sir, those are purchases from other creameries. 

Mr. Monet: -I Aideneuiad that, but all the purchases by the company are — 
made through the creameries? a 

Mr. Miuuarv: No, the plants and branch houses mee purchases also. | 

Mr. Monet: They are all included in this 6,623,471 pounds? 

Mr. Miutzarp: Not the plants and the branch houses. 

Mr. Monet: That is for the creameries only? 

Mr. Mittarp: The creameries only. 

Mr. Monet: Then, on statement 2, do you show the purchases by the planta 

Mr. Miniarp: We could not get the information for the plants and brane 
houses because we did not have their records. 

Mr. Monet: You could not? 

Mr. Miiuarp: No, sir. a 

Mr. Monet: So, iat you have listed on statement 2, under the headin ‘ 
“Total transferred to plants and branch houses” 14,512,922 pounds, is the figuy 
for creameries only? 

Mr. Mitxiarp: That is right, sir. 


| 
a 
| 


J 
v4 
| 


| 
| 
: 
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_ Mr. Monsr: While you are caer with this statement No. 2, I understand 
this s is a recapitulation for your numerous branches, or is: it just for your 
creameries? 

Mr. Mitxarp: It is a recap of our eleven creameries, and the sales are the 

sales of our six plants and the 25 wholesale branches. 

Mr. Monet: This statement refers to your fiscal year ending October 31, 
last year? 

’ -Mr. Miuuarp: On or about October 31; it may carry over the first week of 
_ November, but it is the end of what we call our October period. 

Mr. Mover: From this statement, Mr. Millard, I sce that in 1943 there was 
a small profit made on your total turnover of butter? 

_ Mr. Miuarp: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: I want to make this very clear; does that include all the butter 
handled by your company? — 

m= Mr. Miruarp: Yes, sir. 

~ Mr. Moner: Every pound of butter produced, manufactured and sold? 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Monet: So, you were able, although you could not give the information 
as requested, to give the members of the committee the total picture of your 
purchases and sales of butter for the periods listed in this document? 
Mr. Mrtxarp: That is correct. 
Mr. Monet: I also notice this statement shows the company had losses on 
its butter operations for the years 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947? 
Mr. Miuarp: That is correct. 

Mr. Moner: You mean for your fiscal years, ending October 31? 
® Mr. Mutazp: That is right. 
~ Mr. Tuarcuer: I wonder if Mr. Millard could say whether the company 
curtailed its production at all because of these los ses? Are you producing any 

ess butter because of that? 

_ Mr. Mmuarp: No, sir; we are trying to get all the butter we can. 
Mr. TuHarcuer: niece the price ceiling on butter had been continued 
la st June, would your losses have been greater today than they actually were? 
Supposing the ceiling had been kept on at 52 cents or whatever it was, would 
t his loss of $77,000 have been greater or less? 
_ Mr. Mitzarp: I should like Mr. Raney to answer that. 
Mr. Raney: I do not see how I can answer that. I do not know whether 
it would have been greater or less. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Why could you not give that information? 
Mr. Raney: Had the ceiling stayed on, would our loss have been greater 
r less? I could not answer that with any accuracy at all. 


ye 


_ (At this point Mr. Maybank, the Vice-Chairman, assumed the chair). 
Mr. Irvine: Have you no idea about it at all? What would you guess? 
Mr. Raney: I could guess. IJ think it would be more. 

Mr. Irvine: The loss would have been greater? 

-Mr. Raney: Yes. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: In the first six months when the ceiling was on how was 
ir loss running as compared with the last six months after the ceiling was 
een! 

_ Mr. Raney: You mean after the ceiling was removed? 
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"Mr. Ponca Yes, your departmental losses on butter, were they Ayes 
in the first six months of the year or in the last six months? Have you a break- © 
down of that? 

Mr. Raney: No, I have not, but I would say they were greater. It is an 
easy thing to check. I do not know. } 

Mr. Monet: On the same statement, Mr. Millard, in the last column I see — 
for the first eighteen weeks of the current fiscal year your profit was 4:22 cents © 
a pound 

Mr. Mituarp: That is correct. 

Mr. Monet: That is on total sales for that eighteen month period of — 
6,000,000 pounds? 

_ Mr. Minuarp: Eighteen weeks. 

Mr. Monet: A little over 6,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Miuuarp: That is right. 

Mr. Moner: Turning to page 3, Mr. Millard, you give there the storage — 
butter for the years 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947, together with the per- — 
centage of the total as compared to the total for all Canada storage. Would it | 
be right to say that from 1943 up to now you have always had about the same 
amount of stored butter? 

Mr. Minxiarp: That is the way it worked out. . 

Mr. Monet: At the present time are you holding any butter? 

Mr. Miniarp: Any storage butter? 

Mr. Monet: Yes. 

Mr. Miuiarp: Not a pound. 

Mr. Monet: Besides storage butter have you got any butter on hand at the 3 | 
present time? 

Mr. Mituarp: Just our butter in current operations, and it is disappearing ~ 
like snow. . 

The Vicre-CHAmrRMAN: There are no jewelry shops in your organization? 

Mr. Miuuarp: No, no jewelers or jewelry shops. - 

Mr. Winters: How are the figures of storage butter arrived at, as of a 
certain date? How do you get at that? : 

Mr. Mriarp: It is the accumulation of our storage across Canada. This — 
average last in date is kind of confusing. We put it down there for our own _ 
information. It is to sort of get a common-date for our storage with all Canada. 
Some points might have their storage butter all bought_ the middle of the month — 
and some might lap over another week. For instance, in 1947 September was — 
the last in date on an average— Es, 

Mr. Moner: Was that total of 3,187,852 pounds the amount of butter in — 
storage in September, 1947? Be 

Mr. Muuarp: Yes, as of that date. a 

Mr. Monet: You cannot give the committee any information as to storage 
butter since that date? This would be for your fiscal year, 1947, so the figure _ 
you give us there of 3,187,852 pounds for 1947 would be as at October 31? 
Would that be correct? = 

Mr. Mituarp: Well, since we sent those fotives 4 we have broken that down. 
if do not know whether or not this is any good to you. I have made several” 


average cost, the average cost to date, and the withdrawals. 


Mr. Mongt: Those would be withdrawals from the butter you had in storage . 
at the end of your fiscal year, or at the end of September, 1947? Is that correct? 
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ot ioe if you Eiideneintid my question correctly. You give us in statement 
for the year 1947 total storage of 3,187,852 pounds? 


Mr. Mizarp: All the butter we put in storage during that season. 

Mr. Monet: I should like to know of that amount what you still have on 
Mr. Mituarp: At the present time? 

_ Mr. Monet: Yes. 

~ Mr. Miruarp: None. 

_ Mr. Moner: Can you give us information as to how that butter was taken 
ut t of storage? 

_ Mr. Mituarp: Yes, sir, right here. 

Mr. Monet: Is that what you are showing me now? 

~ Mr. Mriutarp: Yes. 

_ Mr. Moner: Have you got copies for all members of the committee? 

_ Mr. Mitnarp: Yes. We worked it out. 

2 Mr. Monet: You have worked it out since? 

_ Mr. Mitxarn: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: That will be filed as Exhibit 76. 


‘ -  Exuzsir No. 76: Statement re storage butter operations. 


- SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 
iP : : Srorace Burrer Orrrations 


Season 1947-48 


Butter Average Average Butter Average 
— stored cost cost per sales selling price 
lbs. per lb. lb. to date lbs. per lb. 
1947 
RR ees ctse cide a eaves 603, 283 +5106 +5106 
2 re Rohe Linen erica dere alee |’, 296066 -5053 +5070 
ER or iva Siac Pot ene Tae 3 704, 324 +5220 -5110 85, 694 +5653 
MELEIIDEY 0. . fcooktc tc s ke tee oe 370, 038 -5873 +5205 26,488 +5712 
( oF -ceng, Stine MAS en alco erate aes Ee 213,241 -5559 +5228 41-422 +6103 
5 ee gk RS eh aad PSS, Reape TEAL creel Aiea na 718,611 -6000 
SOE See Ceti cc rl Ps Se: ey te Ee ee 1,041,334 +6485 
1948 
RE em rvs ch er ate oka Le er re [oe Oe ee de 589,210 +6768 
say hlced MLS uae nA date ios MACE = Lal 9 UG at all 06 ote eee eae 554, 205 - 6488 
Dae en aay at Rana She cue een coe Men aan I eee ok onl, 130, 888 -6748 
cee Naa et Sa on a 3, 187, 852 5228 +5228 | 3,187,852 6405 
cts. 
a ‘Average COSMET OUI S EL CORSCOLAL O eta sehen Moar Se she Wert ooh siacaiss Hobie +5228 
Brey ornge expense sper POUNGL, ... eck nics cc chev ssc e vce denccldswenceeueners -0220 
ECMOGT PEP DOUNG:. shi, Medan Pee ts Met >» An Ans ona sn aa ses beer eeee eens -5448 
imeeeVerage selling price per pound... ......-.--..- eco rere eee eee eee tenes -6405 


MNCDED TE HCY PON on soe eo ie Sv wknd wks pe digensptwenee ele -0957 
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Mr. Moner: Now Mr. Millard, would you explain to the members of the 
committee what this statement filed as Exhibit 76 means? 

Mr. Mituarp: It is a breakdown of our storage butter operations for the 
season 1947-48. We have a storage program. We decide how much butter wi 
are going to store, and we store it, during the flush season. In 1947-48 we storet 
3,187,852 pounds. We started in June and stored 603,000 pounds; in Ju y; 
1,296 000 pounds; in August, 704,000 pounds; in September, 370,000; in October, 
213 000 pounds. The next column shows our average cost per pound. The third 
column shows the average cost per pound to date. 


cost per pound a the cies cost per pound to date? 
Mr. Mituarp: The higher price butter brings it up. 
Mr. Monet: What are the reasons for doing that? 


Mr. Mitziarp: We have got 51-cent butter, 50-cent butter, 52-cent butter 

The higher price butter raises the cost. | 

Mr. Monzr: How is it your average cost per pound to date at the end 0 

October was -5228 cents? Would that be for every pound of butter that was 
stored at that time? That was the average cost for every one? 4 
Mr. Mizarp: That is right. % 

_ Mr. Mower: How could you make it 52 cents when you bought some at i 

cents and 55 cents? 

‘Mr. Minuarp: We have some at 50 cents. We bought 1,296,000 at 50 cen 

Mr. Monet: The average for every pound of butter you had in storage ; 
. 


the end of October would be -5228 cents, 52-28 cents? 
Mr. Mituarp: Yes. 
Mr. Moner: Does that include the charges made against your stora 
butter? 

Mr. Mitiarp: No, sir. 

Mr. Monet: What would be the charges against your storage butter? 
Mr. Mituarp: The average expense per pound was 2-20 cents. 

Mr. Monet: Do you find that on that statement? 

Mr. Mruuarp: Yes. 

Mr. Moner: What does that include? 

Mr. Mizuarp: Storage, interest, insurance. 

Mr. Moner: What is the rate of interest? 

Mr. Mriuarp: It is 44 per cent. 

Mr. Lanpon: The rate of bank borrowing. 2 
Mr. Monet: Does the company have its own storage plants or do you ren 
accommodation? : 


hat 


but we rent a eu oes of it where we can ae it. 

Mr. Monet: Do you make any charge against your storage butter 
renting space in your own warehouses? 
Mr. Miiuarp: Yes. 
Mr. Monet: Is that a different department from your butter operations? ‘i 
Mr. Miiuarp: The freezer storage department. r 
Mr. Monet: It is a completely different department? 
Mr. Miiuarp: Yes. 
Mr. Moner: You pay that department for the storage for your butte 
operations? * 
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i ; Mr. Mitzarp: That is correct. 
Mr. Moner: What rate do you pay? 
- Mr. Lanpon: I have not the figures with me. 


Mr. Mizarp: If I remember correctly—and I am not sure of it—I think 
it is 30 cents the first month and 25 cents for succeeding months. 


Mr. Harkness: That is per hundred pounds? 

Mr. Mutxarp: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moner: Per hundred pounds or per box? 

? Mr. Mixuarp: Per hundred pounds. 

The Vice-Cuairman: I think that was given formerly as being by the box. 
Mr. Mower: Some other witnesses have said they paid by the box. 
é Mr. Raney: Some people do charge it that way. 

f Fe Mr. Harkness: Eleven cents per box. 

‘Mr. Moner: But you pay it by the hundred pounds? 

Mr. Miuuarp: Yes. ; 

Mr. Monet: That 25 cents would be for a hundred pounds. 

Mr. Raney: One-quarter of a cent a pound. 


_ Mr. Moner: In the next column you show your butter sales. I take it those 
‘are butter sales of storage butter? Exhibit 76 deals only with storage butter? 
_ Mr. Miruarp: That is right. 
_ Mr. Moner: All the butter sales referred to there are of your storage butter? 
_ Mr. Mriarp: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: I see by the end of March you come to the total of 3,187,852 
yunds which corresponds to your butter stored? 
Mr. Mruarp: We were cleaned out by March. 
Mr. Monet: Is that the first of the month or the end of the month? 
Mr. Mittarp: The first of the month. 
Mr. Monet: So that by the first of March, 1948 you had no more? 
Mr. Raney: That is wrong—during March. 
/— Mr. Mirarp: It might have been the first week or the second week. 
| Mr. Monnzr: We may take it that it can be any date during March? 
__ Mr. Mizxarp: That is right. 
| Mr. Monet: You have the average selling price per pound in the last 
column which is -6405 a pound? 

_ Mr. Mitiarp: Right. 
Mr. Monst: As against +5228 for the average cost? 
Pi Mr. Mirarp: Correct. 

Mr. Moner: You have on this exhibit the average selling price per pound 
harged as -6405. Would you tell the members of the committee what that means? 
‘Mr. Muarp: That.is the average price at which the butter was taken out of 
‘age and transferred to our selling units. 

4 Mr. Monet: here would be your selling units? 


E Mr. Monet: veut plants and Drenen houses? 

_ Mr. Mmarp: Wholesale branch houses. 

_ Mr. Moner: It would be transferred to there. I should like you to give 
re information as to this charge against your storage butter of 6 cents, 
age selling price per pound, 6 cents? 
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selling cycles . 

Mr. Monet: Why do you make that charge? What does that hari 
consist of? “a 

Mr. Winters: Is that not the selling price, 64 cents? 

Mr. Mituarp: That is the selling price. ; 

Mr. Monet: That is what you sell at to your— 

Mr. Mixnuarp: That is correct. 

Mr. Monet: You give the average profit per pound as 9 cents, 9-57? 

Mr. Mriuiarp: Correct. 

Mr. Monet: That was the net profit? 

Mr. Mitiarp: Correct. 

Mr. Monet: Or gross? 

Mr. Miniarp: Net. 

Mr. Moner: That was on your 3,187,852 pounds of butter? 3 

Mr. Minuarp: That is correct. £ 

Mr. Moner: I understand that this profit is included in the profits which 
you show for the first eighteen weeks of this current fiscal year on tela 
No. 2, which Doe has been established as $253, 0497 


and the balance of the profit goes back to 1947, because the 1947 fiscal yeu 
contains August, September and October. Sn 

Mr. Mayuew: Have you a breakdown of your average expense, your profit 
in your storage department? 

Mr. Miuiarp: Our storage department? 

Mr. MaynHew: Yes. 

Mr. Mritarp: I would say that on our storage department without excep- 
tion we are losing money. As a matter of fact, I do not think that in all cases 
we pay as high in our storage charges on butter as outside storages. 

Mr. Mayyew: You say, this year the average profit per pound wa 
9-57. That would not be the net profit? 

Mr. Minzarp: They did not make much money on it because ee sold 0 ! 
A Narrow margin. at 

Mr. Mayuew: It shows here that you made a profit of 9-57 cents. § 

Mr. Minziarp: That is right. 

Mr. Monet: Are you finished, Mr. Mayhew? | 

Mr. Mayvuew: Yes, I think I am clear on that. That is not actually the 
net profit, is it? oe 

Mr. Muuarp: The net profit on our storage operations. > ey 

Mr. Monet: 9°57, a little over 94, that is the profit on your storage 
operations for the last year? o 

Mr. Muuwarp: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: And you include in that interest, insurance and all that, and 
you show a net ine: of 9: Bite ae 


ieee 


amounts to 2-23. 
Mr. Mrtzarp: No, that does not come into that at all. 
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a ‘Mr. Harkness: In other words, this 9-57 is profits, without what you might 
¢eall your general overhead, sale costs, etc.? 


: Mr. Miarp: That is right. 

Mr. Harkness: In other words, this is gross profit rather than the net profit. 
Mr. Miuxuarp: On storage operations. 

Mr. Mayuew: This is the cost of your selling organization; on the storage 
—on your sales? 

Mr. Moner: If I understand it correctly, your net profit for the first 
eighteen weeks of the current fiscal year as shown on your statement otis 
4-22 cents? 


Mr. Miuuarp: That is right. . 

Mr. Monet: That is the net profit on butter sold by your company? 

Mr. Mrzarp: That is right. 

__ Mr. Moner: Storage butter and all other butter handled by your company? 
—. Mr. Mrarp: That is right. 

_ Mr. Monet: On your storage butter you made a net profit of 9-5 cents? 
Mr. Miuarp: That is right. ; 

Mr. Moner: But when you bring back your net profit of a little over 
9 cents on your storage butter into your general butter operation, your net profit 
on your general butter operation is a little over 4 cents a pound? 

__ Mr. Murarp: For the eighteen weeks. 

_ Mr. Winters: These are two different periods, though. 


___Mr. Monsr: Yes. I understand you to say that you realized the same net 
profit on butter which has not been stored? 

_ Mr. Harxngss: The point is that this 9-57 cents a pound would be cut 
lown by the cost of sales, and so forth? 

_ Mr. Mruarp: That is right. 

__ Mr. Jounston: And the four odd cents a pound, would that be the net profit? 
| Mr. Monet: That is your net profit? 

_ Mr. Muxarp: That is right. 

Mr. Winters: There is a difference in the statements, is there not? That 
bw ee 1947, and the 8-cent figure is for the period up to March of this year, 
‘Sit no 
| Mr. Muuarp: I was just saying to Mr. Monet that the fiscal years override. 
‘17,000 of that storage butter applied in the eighteen weeks, and the balance of 
hat 4-7 is for August, September and October, for that period. 
| Mr. Monet: Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions to ask this witness. 

‘ é The Vice-CuHarrMaN: Are there any more questions? 

\ _ Mr. Winters: I have one, Mr. Chairman. Your main plant in the Maritime 
rovinces is at Moncton, is it not? 

Mr. Muzarp: That is right. 
1% Mr. Winters: Does all the butter for the Halifax and Sydney branch 
Ouses need to be cleared through Moncton as a paper transaction? 

1% Mr. Miuarp: No. We have branches at Sydney, Saint John and Halifax. 
“hey buy butter. 

: Mr. Winters: I see you have a creamery at O’Leary, P.E.I. Would 
Teamery butter from P.E.I. to these other branches in the Maritimes have to be 
leared through your Moncton branch? 


_ Mr. Muzarp: No, they would sell direct. 


4 
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Mr. Winters: They would sell direct? 
Mr. Mriuuarp: Yes. 
Mr. Winrers: Apart from the creamery at O’Leary, do you buy butter iro } 
other places in the Maritimes? 
Mr. Mruiarp: Well, sir, I just could not tell you. Any creamery that he 
it for sale. & 
Mr. Wrnrers: Have you ordered any recently from Canada Pagers: ¥ 
Mr. Miuzarp: I do not know. 
Mr. Winters: Would any of your officials know that? : 
Mr. Muiarp: We are not in touch with BpEnaeons down there as they a: 
not with the day-to-day operations. 33 
Mr. Winters: If you would have somebody find that out and let the 
committee know. $ 
Mr. Mrtuarp: What is this you want to know? 
Mr. Winters: At your convenience. 
Mr. Muzarp: Mr. Winters, let me get that again, please. Pi 
Mr. Monet: I will take it from the record, if Mr. Winters does not mind. — 
Mr. Winters: We can restrict that to the month of March and April. H ; 
you ever in the Maritimes purchased any butter from Canada Packers? 
Mr. Miuuarp: During? 
Mr. Winvers: The month of March and April. 
Mr. Minuarp: March and April of 1948? 
Mr. Winters: That is right. 
Mr. Moner: Would you also include in that February, if that is all ri 
with you. , 
Mr. Winters: It is all right with me; February, too, please. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: I wonder if Mr. Millard could say whether his compan: 
exported any butter by permit to its parent company in the Be ae Sian o 
anywhere else—any butter whatever that was exported. 5 
Mr. Raney: We have been exporting butter under permit to Newioundlan 


xs; 


and to Britain, but nothing to the United States. 5 
Mr. THarcuer: You would not have the quantity of that, would you? 
Mr. Raney: We can get it. | 3 


Mr. TuHatcuer: Is it a substantial amount or comparatively insignificant 

Mr. Raney: I would say it is not a substantial amount. Before we cou 
make such a deal we would have to get a permit from the permit branch in 7 
to ship butter. 

Mr. Tuarcurr: I appreciate that, but there was some exported to New 
foundland and to the British market? $ i 

Mr. Raney: Yes. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Would you get the figures on that for us? 

Mr. Ranny: For what period of time? 

Mr. THATCHER: Last year. 

Mr. Raney: 1947? 

Mr. THatrcHer: 1947. 

Mr. Ranry: The calendar year? 

Mr. Tuarcurr: The calendar year, and so far this year if you ha 
had any. . 

Mr. Ranny: Right. 
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~ Mr. Tuarcuer: I wonder if Mr. Millard could tell the committee whether 
rior to last June his company had talks with the government about the removal 
price ceilings on butter; did you make any representations of that kind as a 
ompany? 

_ Mr. Mutzarp: None that I know of. 
_ Mr. Raney: We made none. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: If the price ceiling had stayed on at that time do you 
hink that you would have found it more difficult to get butterfat, a great deal 
jore difficult; or would you have been able to get about the same amount of 
utterfat that you were able to? 
_ Mr. Raney: We would not have had as much butterfat as we had had they 
kept the ceiling. 
| Mr. Tuartcuer: You would not? 

- Mr. Raney: No. As a matter of fact, it would have gone into another 
hannel. We would not have had it. We would not have bought much milk 
ecause the creamery industry itself would not have had the milk. 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: I see. Would you tell me, I am not just clear yet, how 
a creamery company arrives at the price you are going to pay for butterfat. 
low do you get at that price? 
Mr. Raney: Well, I often wonder. Many think it has been too high. I 
now that. it 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Do you get it from the market some place? 
* Mr. Ranny: You get the market in those places on the prairies. You find 
t your competition is so and so for cream, and you either meet the com- 
etitive conditions or you do not get any cream. 
_ Mr. Tuatcuer: Do you ever consult Canada Packers to see what they 
are paying? 
Mr. Raney: No. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: You definitely do not? 
_ Mr. Ranny: We do not consult with anybody. 
| Mr. TuHatcuHer: Do you expect in the coming year that the butter short- 
age will be worse than it has been in the past? 
_ Mr. Raney: Well, that is hard to answer; but I cannot see anything in 
the picture that is going to make it better. It cannot be any worse than it is now, 
|) Mr. Tuatcuer: Would your company advocate butter rationing? 
} . Mr. Raney: No. I would not. Mr. Millard could tell you about that. 
__ Mr. Tuarcuer: Would you advocate the importation of more butter? 
Mr. Mitrarp: My answer to that is, it is up to the government. I do not 
know. I haven’t any opinion on it. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: If your company is losing money, and it seems that every 
company which comes here is losing money on butter—and apparently the 
er is losing money on butter—do you think margarine perhaps is the 
wer? 
| Mr. Lusace: There it is. 

Mr. Muarp: I have no opinion on the margarine question. 

- The Vicn-Cuamman: If your answer is yes the dairy men will shoot you, 
nd if your answer is no the city men will shoot you. 
Mr. Muuarp: What we would like to have is a lot more butterfat to 
‘Merease our production. 


ca 
ii 


| 
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Mr. Tuarcuer: But you just stated that it is not likely you will have tha 
this year, so are you faced with three alternatives; that you must have rationin 
that you must have importation or that you must have margarine? Are yo 
faced with those alternatives? 


y 
Mr. Mitiarp: We are faced with them, yes. : 
Mr. THatcHEerR: You would not state which one you would npeter? * 
Mr. Mitiarp: I would not like to. = 


Mr. Lesace: Would not the way out be to increase the price of, butterfat? 

Mr. Miiiarp: I did not get your question. 

Mr. Lesace: I said, one way out of the difficulty would be to give butter 
a better price than the price it receives at the present time. 

Mr. :‘Mitzarp: It would lessen the volume going to the cheese factories 4 
would bring more butterfat to the creameries. 

Mr. Lesace: ‘And if it is better for the farmer to go into butter instead o 
cheese there would be more butter and less cheese made. ; 

Mr. Minuarp: That is right. c 

Mr. Lesace: That is the answer to it. We do not need margarine at all. 
Our dairy production is adequate. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: We do not propose to settle that question now, Mr, 
Lesage. | 

Mr. Lusace: No, but you will permit me the observation that my district is 
farming country and T think I know a little bit about the position. 

The Vicn-Cuairman: Yes, but if one gentleman says he wants margarine and 
you say you do not want it, that 3 is all right; we are still in balance. 
Mr. Mayuew: Mr. Thatcher said there would be three alternatives: one, to 
ration butter, the other was to bring in margarine and I think the third was to 
import butter. | 
Mr. THatcumr: I asked him if that was not their field of choice. A 
Mr. Mayuew: I think there is another way if you want to turn to it, and 
that is to lessen the amount of cheese that we export. | 
Mr. Lesace: Increase the price of butter and there will be less cheese made. 
If you ration it or if you start importing it the milk will go into other channels. 
Mr. Harxness: I would say there is another way too— ee 
The Vicu-Cuarrman: Did you have a question, Mr. Johnston? | 
Mr. Jounston: Yes. I wanted to find out how this price of butter is set. I 
undertsood Mr. Millard to say that they did not consult Canada Packers im 
regard to the price which they were paying for butterfat; is that right? . 

Mr. Miuzarp: That is correct. : | 

Mr. Jounston: But you did speak of competition being an element in set- 
ting the price? | 

a Mituarp: Yes. 

JOHNSTON: What other competition would there be beside Canada 

fierce that you consult in regard to price? | 

Mr. Miuuarp: That we would—what? 

Mr. Jounston: That you would consult in regard to the cream price? 

Mr. Mituarp: We do not consult anyone in regard to the price. a 

Mr. Jounston: Would it not be fair to say that other competition did not. 
enter into it then? 


demand. We have got hundreds of salesmen out and if they are high they do r ti 
sell; if they are low we clean out pretty fast. " 
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_ Mr. Jounsron: But each day though? 

Mr, Miuuzarp: Of course the butter market is quoted in the paper. 

| Mr. Jounston: Where does that butter market come from? You said some- 

thing about it being in the newspapers and I am wondering if they ’phone you up 

and ask you what the price is going to be for the day? There must. be some way 

at which the papers arrive at that price. 

~The Vice-CHarrMaN: May I interject just there? Is it not a fact that the 
butter market as it is called in the newspapers is only in a similar position to 

any other piece of news? It is a report on what has been marked up on a black- 
board or has come through on a ticker as to an actual transaction which took 

place. 

KS Mr. Jounston: Well, where do they get it? 

Bs The Vich-CHAIRMAN: It is just ordinary news. It amounts to the news- 

‘paper saying that their reporter was down at the exchange and saw such and such 

figures on the board. I think that is the newspaper function. 

. Mr. Jounston: Yes, but if you go down to the exchange you will find those 

prices vary so rapidly that you can hardly write them down. Asa matter of fact 

the boy writing them down has to skip quite a few now and then because he 

on keep up. 

ps The Vicze-CHaiRMAN: Well, I was just trying to clarify the position. 

Mr. Lesace: I believe the price is given by the commodity exchange for 

everyting that is bought. It is given to the Canadian Press and the B. UP. 

Mr. Jounston: Well I would like to ask the witness if the company gets its 

price from the commodity exchange? 

* Mr. Lesace: Well the commodity exchange gives out figures on what I would 
a the general feel of prices all during the day. 

_ Mr. Miiuarp: Of course we buy butter all the time and we know what the 
ie is for solids. 

| Mr. Jounston: Where do you get that? 

_ Myr. Mriuarp: When we go out to buy it we find that out. We go out and 

buy butter because we do not produce all we sell and we are on the market to buy 


N 
Rei 


from other creameries. 

Mr. Jounston: The butter which you buy you turn around and sell? 

Mr. Mituarp: That is right. 

Mr. Jounston: Do you sell it on the same day on which you buy it, or some 
f it at least? 


Mr. Mituarp: Yes, or whatever the figure is. 

| Mr. Jounstron: Suppose you buy it at 56 cents and you add another cent 
for cutting it up into prints that makes 57 cents, and what do you sell that 
| butter for? 


Mr. Jounston: Well what would the cost be in addition? 

Mr. Raney: About 14 cents. 

Mr, Jounsron: That would make it 584 cents, and do you sell it for that? 
_ Mr. Muxzarp: No, sir. 
_ Mr, Jounsron: What additional charges do you have to pay? 
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Mr. Miniarp: Well perhaps to make a profit of 14 cents we would oe and 
sell it for 60 cents. 

Mr. Jounston: Do you consider that 14 cent profit is sufficient? 

Mr. Mituarp: We would like to get it all the time. 

Mr. Jounston: If you got 14 cents you would be satisfied? f 

Mr. Miuuarp: Well, yes, we would be satisfied. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: But you got over 4 cents over-all profit Cees to these 
figures? j 

Mr. Minuarp: That is right, but for the 54 years we have recorded here we 
only made of a cent. 

Mr. (nt ee Yes but while you say you would be satisfied with 14 cents” Si 
you did take advantage of the mark-up and made over 4 cents. _ 7 

Mr, Miuuarp: We followed the market, yes. & 

Mr. JoHnston: So you did not do Gedy then on your over-all picture where | 
the profit was a little better than 4 cents? 

Mr. Miuuarp: That is right. § 

Mr. JouHnston: It would not have embarrassed the company at all if, instead _ 


of making an over-all profit of 4 cents plus, you had stayed at the regula ‘ 


marginal profit of 14 cents? 
Mr. Minuarp: Well sir, if we did that we would first of all defeat our storage 
program which is aimed at having butter in times of shortage to supply our cus-_ 
tomers. If we were to sell ata lower price we would not have any butter. 
Mr. Jounston: Well you say that competition regulates the price, and 
Swift’s is quite a large concern. It seems to me if you were to sell butter at ae 
profit of 14 cents the others would do the same and therefore there would be no 
over-all rush 3 in the sale of butter and it would level off. = 
Mr. Miutarp: I do not know what the others would do but.if we sold under 
the market with respect to our storage butter we would certainly be cleaned out 
in record time. Our customers later on would have no butter. Our reason fo : 
storing butter is to have butter during the period of short supply, and that is 
the only reason we store it. | 
Mr. Maynew: If you were selling at a normal mark-up and that norma 
mark-up was below the average, you would then not take on new customers: nal 
would only service your regular customers with their usual amounts of busta 


and the butter supply would last the regular length of time. ay 
Mr. Mittaro: It would be very hard to control that process. I think every= 
body would be after us if we were selling butter below the market. % 


Mr. Jonnston: If competition is supposed to regulate the price it seems to ; 
me that if a large company offered butter at a reduced price the others would do 
the same. 
: Mr. Minuarp: Well, we have only 4 per cent of the butter stocks in Canada 
and that is just peanuts. i 

Mr. Jounston: Well, it is not peanuts. I think Canada Packers only had © 
8 per cent so you were not so far behind. Swift’s and Canada Packers and the 
other oan pretty well handle the supply of butter and it would have a ee 


a the profit you indicated of about re cents. I think that would have had 1. | 
very material effect on lowering the price of butter. = 
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aa Mr. Mayuew: Mr. Johnston’s point is not with respect to shortage but it is 
_a matter of preventing a rapid increase in prices. That is our reference here; we 
are to find why the rapid advance in price took place. 
Mr. Mixarp: Of course, if we reduced the price we would have to reduce 


the price of our current make of butter and buy our butterfat from the producer 
at lower prices or else do without it. 


Mr. JoHNston: I suggest you would not have to do without because you 
yould have been getting a profit which you thought was fair? Now it has been 
‘given in evidence that companies have stored butter in the hope that the price 
would rise and that actually was the result. One company, in fact, told us that 
they deliberately held butter— 

_ Mr. Lesage: The Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries. 


___Mr. Jounston: Yes, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries deliberately 

held butter in the hope that the price would rise. 

| Mr, Mituarp: We certainly did not hold butter. We bought it in August 

_and took it out as we needed it. 

Mr. JouHnston: Do you not think the result—and I am not referring to 

/your company in this instance—of holding butter did have an effect on raising 

the price? That statement may not have been true with respect to your company 

but generally speaking do you think it is true? | 

ie Mr. Mizrarp: I think that is fundamental. If you create a short supply 
he market is going to go up. 


le Mr. Jounston; And in this case the short supply was created by, shall I say 
| eeebh storage, during the last eleven months. It did résult in a rather rapid 
| Merease in the price and certainly resulted in an abnormal profit for the 
} 


companies. Even in the case of your company it was an abnormal profit which 
de made, was it not? 


| Mr. Muarp: We will never see it again. 

Mr. Jounston: But it was true then? 

a _ Mr. Mirzarp: Yes. 

_ Mr. Tuatcuer: Is there any way that you can protect yourself in a normal 
ear when you are storing butter against a falling market? 


_ Mr. Mrtxarp: No, sir. We buy butter, we own it, and it is ours whatever 
happens. 


3 Mr. THarcuer: You cannot protect yourself? 


_ Mr. Harkness: You could, perhaps, protect yourself by selling on the 
futures market on the commodity exchange in Montreal, could you not? 

— Mr. Mirtarp: Well, I do not know because we thave never done that. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Are you allowed by the income tax people to set up a 
reserve against a falling market? 

_ Mr. Raney: The reserve is not free from taxes. 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: You set one up for your own purposes but the income tax 
Yo not allow it as a deduction? 
__ Mr. Jounsron: What was the answer to that? 
Mr. Mmuuarp: The answer was no. 
__Mr. Jounston: I just wanted to get it on the record because the reporter 
ould not see you nod your head. 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: There is one thing I would like to find out. There has 
| some evidence that butter was exported to Newfoundland and the British 
Indies. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if you could arrange to give the members 
e committee the total of the exports? 


——————————————— 
e 
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The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Yes, that was filed before you came on the committee, 
Mr. Thatcher. 

Mr. Lesage: In 1947 I think it was about 3,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. TuatcHer: Well, thank you very much. 

The Vice-CuatrMan: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Irvine: I have just one or two. I notice in your report you show a loss 
for 1945, 1946, and 1947. You show a small profit in 1943 and in 1948. Would 
that set of figures be a fair indication, so far as you can recollect since your — 
- incorporation in 1911, of the profit and loss in respect to the butter business in 
the previous years? 7 

Mr. Raney: Well, our butter business financially has been no good. ¥ 

Mr. Irvine: Well, that is what the evidence would seem to point to, and — 
that is a losing business. I cannot then quite understand why it should be the — 
wish of your company to secure still more butterfat because on more butterfat — 
you would have even more loss. I cannot understand that kind of a business. — 

Mr. Miutuarp: The only reason I said we would like to have more butter is 
because if we could double our business we could reduce our loss because we— 
would have approximately the same overhead. a 

Mr. Irvine: Well, there would probably be something in that. Now do you, 
at the present time, or in previous years, sell to your first customers all the butter 
they want when the butter is scarce? 

Mr. Mruarp: No, sir. 

Mr. Irvine: You check that. 

Mr. Miuuarp: We try to apportion it out fairly. 

Mr. Irvine: I understood you to say a moment ago that you did not believe 
in rationing? 

Mr. Raney: I said that. 

Mr. Irvine: But still you ration? 

Mr. Raney: We ration, yes. 

Mr. Irvine: Do you think you are better rationers than the government? 

Mr. Raney: I would not say that we were as good. : 

Mr. Irnvrve: I do not see why you should not believe in rationing since you 
have to do it; however you may believe that if you wish. 

The Vice-CHamrmMaN: Are there any other questions? If there are no other 
questions we will call the next witnesses. ‘ 


Kenneth H. Olive, President, Olive and Dorion Limited, Montreal, 
called and sworn. x 


By Mr. Monet: ; 

Q. Mr. Olive, would you give your full name?—A. Kenneth H. Olive. _ 

Q. Your address?—A. 42 Grenville Road, Hampstead, P.Q. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am president of Olive and Dorion 
Limited. 

Q. That is a private company?—A. That is right. \ 

Q. The head office is in Montreal?—A. Right. i 

Q. Would you give the date of the incorporation of the company! 

—A. May 1, 1922. ce 
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EXHIBIT No. 77: Statements by Olive and Dorion Limited, re butter. 


4 EXHIBIT 77 
+ 
a OLIVE & DORION LIMITED 
¥ ‘ GENERAL INFORMATION 
4 Name of Company —Ourve & Dorion Limitep 
is Date of incorporation—May 1, 1922. Private Company. 
ae Name of subsidiaries—NIL 
+ Locations —Creameries —NIL 
be Storage Warehouse—722 St. Paul St. W., Montreal 3, Que. 
ie Retail outlets —NIL 
INDEX TO STATEMENTS 
ie Page No. Description 
Hey 1, General information. 
5 Butter operations by years—1939-1948. 
4 2; Butter trading account. 
ty 3- Selling costs and overhead—butter. 
— 4. Basis of apportioning overhead. 
i Other operations by years—1939-47. 
io 5. Other products—trading account. 
is 6. Selling costs and overhead—other products. 
i in Butter operations by months. 
7 ide 1946 calendar year. 
4 8. 1947 calendar year. 
Ft 9. 1948 January and February. 
Pr Stocks. : 
its 10. Monthly inventories compared with Dominion holdings—1947. 
“ Quantities and value of butter—by months. 
ie For 1946, 1947 and 1948 (to date). 
12. For 1943 and 1944. 
13. For 1939 and 1940. 
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a By Mr. Monet: 
QQ. Before dealing with this exhibit, I understand you are also president of 
the Commodity Exchange?—A. That is right, sir. 

—  Q. There have been some questions here concerning the Commodity 
Exchange and I will ask you in a minute or two to give the members of the 
“committee information concerning the functions of this body. I understand you 
. the butter administrator?—A. That is correct, administrator of dairy 
_ products. 

QQ. That would include butter?—A. All dairy products. 

a Q. Would you give the dates covering the period during which you were 
_administrator?—A. I was appointed administrator in April, 1943 and I left the 
board at the end of June, 1947, early in June. 


x 


_ Q. All during that period you acted as administrator of dairy products? 


-—A. I may say that just prior to being appointed to the position of adminis- 
trator, in the winter of 1943, I had served with the board in the capacity of 
special assistant supervising the distribution of butter. 


* 


; By Mr. Thatcher: 
—_ -Q. Were you president of your company at the same time you were butter 
_ administrator?—A. Yes. 
—__-Q. And president of the Commodity Exchange also?—A. That is correct. 
| ae 
ae By Mr. Monet: 
5 Q. Were you president of the Commodity Exchange at that time?—A. I . 
have been president of the Commodity Exchange for ten years. 
ie Q. I am sure you are the right man in the right place this morning and that 
. are able to inform the members of the committee concerning the Commodity 
‘Exchange. Would you describe to the members of the committee the operation 
| of the Commodity Exchange?—A. Well, I will try, Mr. Monet. I think there 
| is an air of mystery being attached to the exchange which does not exist at all. 
| __In the first place, the Canadian Commodity Exchange is an organization 
| which enables buyers and sellers to meet and express their market opinion of 
the product which is being traded. It is an open market as compared with what 
_Tsshould, perhaps, call marketing behind closed doors which, m my business 
| experience is not the best type of marketing. I remember very well the develop- 
_ Ments which led up to the Commodity Exchange. In those days, prior to the 
| introduction of the exchange, it was pretty well impossible to establish a market 
| from day to day, yet the commodity is a commodity which is produced and 
consumed every day. 
___ I think we started trading in butter, as I recall, in October of 1935. Prior 
to that time, the only attempt made to establish a market was by what was 
“ealled an auction sale held once a week. In my opinion it was not properly 
called an “auction” because the auctioneer always reserved the right not to sell. 
Half the time no sales were made. The quantities offered were very small and 
were not representative of the volume of business being done. 
Some of us decided we should have some form of marketing whereby people 
| would come out in the open, make their bids and make their offers; where every- 
thing would be done in a manner which was regulated. The trading practices 
would be conducted under rules and regulations which could be defended at any 
time, under any circumstances. I think the Commodity Exchange, without 
doubt, has accomplished that purpose. 
As evidence of that fact, I should like to point out that the largest operator 
on the Commodity Exchange is the Co-operative Federee de Quebec. That 
organization sold 90-68 per cent of the butter sold on the spot market in 1947. — 
Tam quite satisfied those gentlemen are astute enough and, if it were not to their 
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advantage to trade there, they would not sell their butter there. It is nothin 
more or less than a place where people come together, under supervision, t 
express their market opinion on both the buying and ’selling side. There is 
nothing mysterious about it. The man who makes a bid must stand behind it 
and if he makes an offer he has to do the same thing. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. What is the financial set-up? Is there a fee charged?—A. The members 
of the exchange pay an annual assessment of $60 to the exchange itself. I have 
not mentioned the clearing association -as yet. : 

The clearing association exacts a fee of 1 cent a box on butter that is traded — 
on spot and $2 a contract on future contracts. Actually, the exchange is 
operated at a loss on its clearings, The operating revenue has not been adequate 
and the assessment on the members makes up the deficit. There is not a profit. — 
The exchange is a non-profit organization. It does not buy or sell butter. It 
is merely a meeting place for buyers and sellers. Information concerning the 
transactions is made available to the public. Any purchaser or consumer or any- 
one else is entitled to have full knowledge of the transactions and such Enowicuey 
is being obtained through the press and ticker service. 

Q. How many members are there?—A. About 31 produce members be thel 
exchange. The members are entitled to appear on the floor of the exchange 
and actually do the buying and selling. They, of course, may represent anyone 
else as a broker and that is the capacity in which most of the business is don 
certainly so far as future business is concerned. . 

Q. Where is the Commodity Exchange located?—A. On St. ca 
Xavier street, Montreal. 

Q. Does ‘it own its own building?—-A. No. Some of you gentlemen nigh 
be disillusioned if you saw it. It is a very unpretentious little place. I do think 
it has contributed a great deal to the orderly marketing of butter in this 
country, and I say that after some experience. ; 

I should like, if I may, to tell you the essential difference between spot 
and futures. I know this question of futures is one which has given some people — 
concern. A spot sale is just what the term implies. It is a transaction in 
which the buyer takes immediate delivery of the product, whether that spot sale 
be on the Commodity Exchange, a sale up in Chicoutimi, out in Vancouver or Ps 
down in Halifax. The future sale differs in this respect, that final possession is 
not taken immediately by the buyer but is deferred until an agreed time. The 
difference between the spot and future price is usually the cost of financing or 
carrying that butter until delivery is made; that is the essential difference — 
between spot and future. 


By. Mr. Lesage: : 

Q. Would the Co-operative Federee de Quebec sell futures?—A. No, they | 
never have, not to my knowledge. I do not think the type of operation they 
conduct would lend itself to that. For example, they do not plan to carry — 
butter for any length of time. They are a marketing organization, essentially, — 
not a distributing organization in the sense other organizations are. 2 
Q. They obtain their butter from member co-operatives and _ re-sell it 

as soon as they can?—A. That is right. 

Q. On the exchange or elsewhere?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Monet: “4 
Q. Of all the transactions on the Commodity Exchange last year, the — 
Co- ee sold about 90 per cent?—A. On the spot market. a the 10 mee 00 of 7 


. that butter. I should hike to go on with a couple of further iomarks 
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By Mr. Irvine: 
EO. May I ask you if your exchange was functioning during the period 
en the price of butter was fixed?—A. The exchange has always functioned. 
) Was not active at all times because unfortunately supplies of butter were so 
ight there was no buying and selling of butter, shall we say. To explain the 
josition further, we have not traded butter since about the 13th of January 
cause there is no butter to trade. Butter is right bang up against the ceiling. 
‘There is not any trading. Under those conditions the market is inactive, and 
ere has not been a transaction since the 13th of January. I did want to say— 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
| Q. Just a minute. Witnesses who have been before us claim that they get 
‘quotations every morning in the paper. If you have not been trading since the 
middle of January where is the newspaper getting these daily reports of the 
rice of butterfat?—A. Oh, markets. It is a little difficult to define the word 
|"mmarket”. A market exists anywhere business is carried on, where buyers 
and sellers are trading. It can be in a village or anywhere. The use of the 
ord “market” is sometimes misleading. 
_ Q. Even in spite of the fact you were not trading they were still getting 
through your organization the price of butterfat?—-A. Not butterfat, butter. 
We do not quote butterfat. We do not trade in it. The only price the com- 
modity exchange registers now is the maximum price. There is a standard price 
‘ceiling. Everybody is short of butter, They would be very glad to get it at 
t price. That is just the standard price that is reported for the purpose of 
he record, butter at the ceiling. What I was trying to explain is the commodity 
hange is only one source of market information. I am sure in the city of 
awa this is the case. I know in the cities of Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
nd all these other cities and towns where business is carried on, people by 
bidding or offering, and buying and selling establish a market. Usually the local 
‘press gather that information. They want to know what the price of butter is 
oday. They call up people who are active in the business and they get informa- 
2 maybe from half a dozen. That in a sense constitutes the information, 
S I understand it, that you receive or read in the press. The commodity 
exchange is just one factor. It is one of those markets. It happens to be one 
that is organized where the information can be given out readily. I was going to 
Point out, in order that you may get a proper prospective, that the total position 
futures—and you are interested in that angle—the total number of futures 
‘waded amounted to 4-13 per cent of total production in 1947, That is the total 
aber of contracts traded in 1947, 4-13 per cent. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


- Q. On the Commodity Exchange?—A. That is right. That -is the total 
umber of contracts traded. 


By Mr. Monet: 


_ Q. Excuse me for interrupting. Can you give us in pounds of butter how 
uch that would amount to approximately ?—A. 14,448,000 pounds. 
_ Q. Bought through future contracts?—A. Yes. I want to go on and explain 
Position is not a static position. That is the total volume in the year. The 
um postion at any one time was 3,068,000 pounds. That was the highest 
pen position in futures. That was in October. 


. By Mr. Lesage: 
~ Q. Part of that 3,068,000 pounds could have been resold as futures and 
‘ould be in the total of 14,448,000?—A. Pardon? 


 ~ 
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Q. It could be included twice in the 14,448,000?—A. By purchase and sale, 
yes. I wanted to point out— as | ‘ g 


By Mr. Harkness: 
Q. That 14,000,000 is actually considered as sales? You said contracts, but 
does that split down to half sales and half— —A. No, it is 645 contracts, 22,400 


pounds each. 


By Mr. Irvine: = 

Q. Are the figures you are quoting in this statement here?—A. No, they 

are not. = 

Mr. Monet: No, because this is on the Commodity Exchange only. } 

‘ The Vicm-CHatrMAN: The statement before you has to do with the com- 
pany, and incidentally the witness ig president of the Commodity Exchang 
and is dealing with that at this moment. ‘ 

The Wrrness: I wanted to get in the record that that open position I 

have mentioned of 3,068,000 pounds was in October at which time it represented 

4-16 per cent of the stock of creamery butter in Canada. I wanted to get that 

picture across so that you would see that it is not the biggest factor in the 
picture. By 


oe hae 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. You said the Commodity Exchange had had no sales since the end a 
January. That includes futures? There has been no futures trading since that 
time?—A. I was talking about spot transactions. | s 

Q. I wanted to clear up that point. I thought possibly there would be 
some future sales?—A. There were two future contracts on February 5. That 
was the closing out of a position. There has been nothing traded since. : 

Q. Nothing since that?—A. Nothing at all. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. For delivery after it comes into production?—A. Pardon? ' 
Q. These future contracts were for delivery after the start of the new 
production?—A. No. In this case it was a man closing out his position. He 
was just liquidating it. ; ; 4 


By Mr. Monet: : 
Q. Have you got any other information you would like to give the members 
of the committee on the operations of the Commodity Exchange?—A, I do no 
think I want to volunteer anything further. It is rather difficult to know what 
you want. If there is anything I would be glad to answer any questions. | 


$) 
- 


a 
a 
a 


ae || 
> 


By Mr. Harkness: % 

Q. Why is it there have been no future sales for delivery, we will say 

in June or July or some other such time as that? Is it because there is anticipa- 

tion that the price will remain at the ceiling throughout that period?—A. No, ! 

do not think so. I would say that in order to enter into a future contract you must 

be sure of having the product. That is one of the first requirements. : 4 

Q. Well, a lot of people are sure of having the product in July.—A. The 

next thing is to know what the price of butter is going to be in June and July 
and I do not know that anyone can hazard a guess as to that at the moment. 

Q. Nobody, in other words, is willing to gamble on what the price might be 


By Mr. Irvine: Z 
Q. Do you know any better at any other time than you know now?—A. 4 
any other time? = 


x 
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_ Q. Any other period?—A. There are times when it is possible to make a 
reasonably intelligent forecast of prices. 

~ __Q. You can guess better?—A. I do not accept that it is a matter of guess 
work. It is a matter of study of supply and demand conditions. There is a 
certain amount of guessing in it. There is certainly always a large element of 


risk, but there are other seasons of the year when it is pretty well impossible 
to be able to look into the future very far. 

-__ Q. It is true in every year we have surplus butter during the summer months 
and always less in production in the winter than we consume? That is generally 
_ true?—A. That is right. 

—___-Q. And it is not much worse this year than other years. I cannot see that 
_ there will be much difference between the opinions you might hold in respect 
_ to that matter this year or any other year—A. Well, it would be quite a long 
/ discussion to describe the thinking that goes through a mind like my own when 
_ Tam trying to size up the future. I do not know that I could do it successfully. 
I have spent thirty years in this business. 


Aid e 


2 By Mr. Harkness: . 
4 Q. If there was no price ceiling at the present time there would be a 


_ futures market, would there not?—A. There is a futures market. Let me put 
it this way. I am not being facetious, but I do want to get the idea across. If 


_ anyone would care to express an opinion at the present time as to the value 
_ of butter in June, and the price which they bid for that contract did not violate 
- the price ceiling regulations then a contract could be made quite legally and 
quite properly, but nobody wants to express that opinion so far as I know 
Becace it has not been done. 
le -Q. The point I am getting at is if there was no price ceiling at the present 
time you would be having actual transactions on your futures market? People 
then would be hazarding a guess?—A. I should like to go a little further and say 
that in our experience at this time of year we seldom have an open position. 
_As a matter of fact so many unknown factors remain to be determined—gener- 
ally, people having an opinion on what is going to happen want to see what. 
production is going to be. There are so many factors enter into the establishment 
\ of price and volume. 
_ Q. Then this is not a normal situation, not to have trading at this time of 
| the year?—A. It is not normal to the extent that we cannot offer them over 67:5 
| cents, over the ceiling, even though if there were no ceiling they might think 
it would go to 70 cents. 
ie Q. I would think that there might be some who would be buying futures. 
* Mr. Mayuew: Do they have to put up a margin? 
The Wrrnzss: Yes. 

Mr. Mayuew: What is the amount of the margin? 
The Wrrness: The margin is $1,500 on a contract, which must be fully 
| corrected on the market daily, because of the fluctuation of 4th of a cent in 
price has to be met. That has to be put up daily in order to maintain it. 


e. By Mr. Harkness: 

QI would think that the producer would be quite happy to sell his pro- 
luction let us say at 2 or 3 cents under the ceiling, knowing that as soon as 
ull production gets underway in the summertime the price would be more or less 
ound to go down. I would think he would be very happy to guarantee this 
ce of 2 or 3 cents below the present market or ceiling price. But apparently 
there is nobody willing to take it at that price—A. Well, the position is that no 
one is either offering or bidding. 


ne bak “7 ba % yn ee hd 
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-Q. There is actually no creamery offering to sell its production below the 
present price?—A. No. ; ; 
Q. The general opinion then must be that the price of butter is going to 
remain at this ceiling throughout the next summer.—a. Do you want my 
opinion? = 
Q. No, apart from your opinion altogether, the opinion of the buyers and — 
sellers must be, seeing that they are not offering to sell futures or offering to — 
buy, their general opinion must be that the price is going to stay right at the 
ceiling. | 
: Mr. Irvine: Is that not the fact, what Mr. Harkness says? Is not that the — 
real reason why the situation is not as bright as usual? “ 
The Witness: I do not think that I can answer that correctly, because — 
speculation is not very bright in the butter business, as I interpret it. People 
take a position because they are in business and they have to take a position” 
in order to remain in business. % 
Mr. Mayuew: The men who buy these futures—the people who have been 

here lately say they do not buy any butter through you; that is, they stand alone. — 

- That is particularly true of the last few witnesses who have appeared before us. — 
If we are to take what they say as true, a lot of these people don’t buy butter — 
at all, never saw butter, would not know butter from margarine. 5 


By Mr. Harkness: » 

Q. You see, Mr. Olive, what I actually have in the back of my mind is the 
likelihood of the price of butter going down, and I would take it from your 

evidence that the general opinion of dealers in Canada is that it is going to stay — 


such a conclusion. 

Mr. Harkness: Personally I would think that with the increased produc 
tion which is expected prices would come down to a certain extent. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Do you want to make a contract? 

Mr. Harkness: I do not. I am not in the butter business Ralph; bu bo 
from all the evidence I have heard I would think following past years — 
experience the price of butter would fall during those periods of heavy production. — 

The Wirness: There are quite a few factors entering into the position — 
this year which affect that position. For example, we have a price set for 
cheese which means 66-cent butter. I will not attempt to forecast what the 
butter price is going to be, but I would venture the opinion that the butter 
price should be at least equal to cheese if we are going to have any butter Bi 
this country this year. dl 

Mr. Harkness: And that comes back to the matter that the price of 


is in a position to be sure of anything. We have a program of exporting cheese 
to Britain. We have to obtain all that cheese and our milk supplies short; 
and when the price of cheese is 66-cent butter we may be short of butter, perhaps. | 
IT don’t know. 

Mr. Harkness: The prospects for a fall in the price of butter is at least 
remote, you might say? oe 

The Witness: I do not do much forecasting. 


By Mr. Lesage: , 
Q. But, Mr. Olive, the amount we have for export this year is less tha 
last year, is it not?—A. I understand that our export commitment is 7,000,0( 


pounds below what it was. 
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: Q. Less than last year, 7,000,000 pounds less; that would mean that there 
would be 3,500,000 pounds more available for butter?—A. But. the fact that 
ethe farmer— . 

_, Q. But the fact is that the relationship of the price of 30 cents for cheese 
will have an effect on the price of butter, would it not?—A. Oh. I think so: 
without a doubt. 
~ . Q. Without a doubt—A. The price of cheese always affects the butter 
price, and there are other factors which enter the picture also. The price of 
cheese or butter may vary from time to time, but eventually they come back 
together, and at times you get a diversion of milk from one to the other. But 
in addition to cheese you also have the competition of concentrated milk 
products and things of that kind. 

i Q. Do you think the price of fresh milk is affected by that?—A. I am not 
an authority on that end of the business. 

- Q. But I am talking now about dairies—A. The price of milk, as I under- 
stand it, was set. 

she Q. Now I have in mind not fresh milk, concentrated milk—A. Yes, the 
market for concentrated purposes has been about 305 a hundred in Ontario, 
and it is already paying better than butter. 

_ QQ. That‘is probably the answer—A. Even at 67 cents it is paying better 
than butter. 

3 Q. Even at 67 cents?—A. Right. I think you should consult the experts on 
that. I am not an expert. 


By Mr. Monet: 
_ .Q. Now, Mr. Olive, I understand that to the Canadian Commodity Exchange 
has attached to it, if 1 may use that expression, the Canadian Commodity 
Clearing Association?—A. Right. 
; Q. I understand that there are 7 members of that association?—A. Yes. 
— Q. Of which your company is one?—A. Yes. 
— _Q. Would you describe to the members of the committee the operations 
and functions of the clearing association?—A. I think perhaps I~ can best 
‘describe it by saying that the clearing association is the bookkeeper for the 
Commodity Exchange. It handles the mechanical details of the contracts that 
are made from day to day. It is responsible for seeing that all the contracts 
are properly discharged and carried out. It also collects the margins from 
the clearing members; deposits them and maintains the so-called position ; 
“sees that the market position is maintained daily. It is merely a mechanical 
“agency which assures the carrying out of the contracts. 
~ Q. I see. Now, you said all contracts; you mean spot and future?—A. Yes, 
that is right. 
 Q. Every transaction that goes on is recorded and cleared through one of 
the members of the association?—A. The mechanics of these spots and futures is 
slightly different; but I do not think you are interested and I do not know 
‘that I am capable of explaining fully the mechanics, because it is a bookkeeping 
operation essentially; and it is purely the different stages or processes through 
which the contract goes to be completed. I have a note on it but I tried to 
‘simplify it. As a matter of fact it is difficult to make an explanation of the 
technical operations. Quite apart from the accounting point of view the 
¢learing association is an organization which acts as the clearing agency for 
exchange members. Its functions are to see that all trades are properly 
adjusted to the market price daily, and act as a guarantor to the buyer and 
he seller that the delivery will be taken or made. Those are the essential 
eatures of the clearing association, and the rest of it is Just bookkeeping, to 
ee that conditions are carried out. 
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The Vice-CHamrMAN: The contracts are all verbal are they not? ; 

The Wirness: When a contract is made, whether it be spot or future, — 
on the floor of the exchange where all of the business is done, all the bids and 
offers are handled that way. The buyer and seller must exchange formal slips | 
~ covering the deal. At the same time the exchange management makes a record 
- of the transaction, so there is a full and complete record of all transactions — 
by members at all times. 


Q. How many employees have you?—A. We only have two. We are a 


. 

¢ 

By Mr. Lesage: £ 

id 

very small outfit. 


Mr. Lesace: That is all I wanted to know. 
By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Well I have information to the effect that last year the first contract 
through the Clearing Association Incorporated was executed on June 17, 1947. i 
Would that be correct?—A. Well, sir, I have not got the information in front of © 
me but if it was furnished by the exchange I would say it was correct. s 

Q. It was furnished by the secretary-treasurer?—A. That would be correct. — 

Q. And each contract would represent one carlot which is 22,400 pounds of © 
butter?—A. Yes. . : rs 

Q. Now you have told us in your opinion the exchange fulfills a useful — 
function?—A. I would say it is decidedly useful. zg 
Q. Would you tell the members of the committee whether, in your opinion, 
the operations of the Commodity Exchange are an important factor in fixing the | 
price of butter or determining the price of butter?—A. The Commodity Exchange — 
merely reflects the opinions of other people. The Commodity Exchange is not in 
itself in the butter business, so to say the Commodity Exchange is any factor 
would be incorrect. The members of the exchange by making a bid or offer reflect _ 
their views on the value of the product. When a transaction is made you will see _ 
that perhaps 500 boxes of butter are sold at 59 cents and that, at the moment, is 
the market. It may fluctuate mildly. The fluctuations are usually rather mild but 
under unusual conditions they may be more rapid. Generally, however, they are 
mild fluctuations which are represented by the buying and selling on the market. 
Q. I take it from what you have said the Commodity Exchange is not a factor 
in the fixing of prices and it does not play any part at all? It just reflects the 
price or bid—the supply and demand of sellers and buyers?—A. There must be 
some method of the buyers and sellers getting together. If a creamery in the 
country has butter to sell and a distributor in the city has a demand for butter 
~ there must be some way for them to get together to complete the transaction. — 
The process goes on every day of the week and every week of the year. Butter 
is consumed daily and produced daily. me 


® 


By Mr. Johnston: 4 
- . Q. How many creameries do business through the Commodity Exchange?— 
A. Pardon me? 4 

Q. How many creameries do business through the Commodity Exchange?— 
A. I cannot answer that except by saying the Co-operative Federee, which repre=- 
sents a great number of creameries, sells 90 per cent of the butter sold on the: 
exchange. a 

Q. I think that we have had evidence that a great many creameries, | 
especially the larger ones, have nothing to do with the Commodity Exchange.— 
A. I am not in a position to give you information as to the number that do not do: 


business on the exchange and I do not know where | can get that information. = 


| 
| 
S | 
: | 
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3 By Mr. Monet: : 

_ Q. Continuing that line of questioning, can you give the members of the 
committee information as to who sells the other 10 per cent of the butter sold on 
the Commodity Exchange? You say the Co-operative Federee sells 90 per cent 
but who would sell the other 10 per cent?—A. It might be people like myself. 
If we feel the price of butter is high on a particular day we might have 500 pounds 
of butter for sale. 

Q. You are speaking of wholesalers?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Irvine: Does this 90 per cent which you mentioned include all the butter 
produced in the province of Quebec or just the butter sold on the exchange? 

_ Mr. Moner: Just the butter sold on the exchange—that is what the witness 
said. : 


=. By Mr. Irvine: 

___Q. I cannot see why you would not be selling 100 per cent of all the butter 
‘sold on the exchange?—A. It is not physically practical to sell all the butter on 
the exchange because you have to be moving it. For instance if you wanted 
ibutter at Gaspé, or Acadia, or Quebec City, you would not buy it on the Montreal 
exchange and likewise it would be sold where it was produced. Butter is not 
: ie to the Commodity Exchange except where Montreal is the logical market. 
The exchange exists so that those who desire to do so have the privilege of offer- 
ing butter on the exchange in Montreal. 
___Q. How much real butter do you sell in an average year?—A. Last year we 
sold 10,522,000 pounds of butter. 


pt By Mr. Johnston: 

| Q. What percentage of the butter produced in Quebec does that figure repre- 
sent?—A. About 10 per cent. — 

_ Q. The other 90 per cent is sold outside the Commodity Exchange?—A: That 
is right. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
| Q. Where is the butter eaten that is sold on the exchange?—A. I would say 
most of it is consumed in Montreal. o 
| Q. Yes, quite evidently it would not be sold in Timbuctoo?—A. No, it is 
2xaten in Montreal. ; 
| Q. Yes, and the transactions here recorded reflect only the use of butter in 
the neighbourhood of Montreal?—A. Generally speaking in so far as spotting is 
poncerned that would be true. There would be exceptions, however. For example, 
“creamery in Eastern Ontario might want butter and be unable to buy it in their 
/ocal territory and they might give an order to someone in Montreal to buy it on 
The exchange. ‘tiie 
 Q. Is that the only exchange for butter which exists in the country?—A. It 
s the only organized exchange that is selling butter in Canada. 
_ Mr. Jounston: Are there any such exchanges in the United States? 
The Witness: There would be the mercantile exchanges down there that 
‘arry out similar functions but I think I may say to the best of my knowledge 
hat I know of no other commodity exchange where the volume of spot business 
Ven approaches the volume handled in Montreal, although it is actually only 
v small part of the production. We do a large volume of spot business which 
“believe indicates the use to which people put the exchange. 


| & 

ie By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Does the amount of butter sold in a year check exactly with the amount 
f butter physically handled?—A. I am not quite sure that I understand you, - 
Mr, Irvine. 
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Q. Well, do you sell a lot of butter that does not exist? For instance, 
the exchange comparable to the grain exchange which may sell more grain in 
a week than is grown in ten years?—A. I think I can answer that question best 
by saying we only sold four per cent of the butter produced in Canada and 
therefore we must have sold butter that existed. I know of no sales of butter 
that did not exist. 

Mr. Jounston: Except for future sale? 

The Witness: No, I did not qualify the statement. I say that I know of 
no sales, including future sales, where the butter did not exist. 3 

Mr. Lesage: But it was not all delivered? 4 

The Witness: Future sales are all hedge sales. A warehouse man who has 
butter will sell a contract for future delivery. In the first instance he does 
it for the ordinary warehouse earnings, and in the second instance he may not 
want to take all that market risk himself. 4 

Mr. Monet: When he sells the butter he actually has it? & 


The Wirness: Yes, he has it in his warehouse. . 3 
w 

By Mr. Irvine: * 

ay 


Q. That is what I want to know. The record of the sales which are 
transacted in a year would tally exactly with the amount of butter physically 
handled on the exchange?—A. In so far as spotting is concerned. a 

Q. Yes, I know it is true in so far as spotting is concerned but I am not 
talking about spotting. a 

The Vice-CHairMAN: It is about the other four per cent that you wish fo 
learn? a 

Mr. Irvine: Yes. 3 

The Vice-CHairMan: A little better than four per cent is represented by 
future sales? ; a 

The Witness: Yes. on 

The Vice-CHairMan: And it is with reference to that four per cent that 
Mr. Irvine would like to know. He wants to know whether that is fictitious! 

Mr. Irvine: I do not know that you would. call it fictitious. & 

The Vicn-CHarrMAN: It is non-existent. 


ad 


ELEM 


By Mr. Johnston: j 

Q. I understood the witness to say that even the butter represented by 
future sales was held in storage?—A. To the best of knowledge every future 
sale has a hedge of actual butter behind it. z= 
Q. That would actually be in storage?—A. I want to be sure that I under- 
stand the question put by Mr. Irvine. I will not say that every contract that 
is made goes through to delivery. I do not think I should say a thing like that 
Mr. Irvine: That is what I was thinking of. = 
The Wirness: Well, a creamery in London, Ontario, for instance, wishe: 

to protect a future requirement to the extent of 400 boxes of butter. It ma} 
suit them best to have that in storage or it may suit them best to buy a contrac 
on the exchange. When it comes time for delivery in order to save freight ib: 
quite possible they may be able to buy butter locally. In the meantime, hor 
ever, they have protected themselves against market change and in that cas 
jt is quite logical for them to sell the future contract and buy the local physica 
butter. To that extent the contracts do not go through the delivery. -— 
The Vice-CuarrMan: We will adjourn until this afternoon. — = 
The meeting adjourned, to meet again this afternoon at 4 o'clock. 
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fe  ~=S— SC AFTERNOON SESSION . 


_ —The committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m. Mr. Ralph Maybank, the 
Jice-Chairman, presided. 


Kenneth H. Olive, President, Olive and Dorion Limited, Montreal, 


| recalled: 
The Vice-CuarrMANn: I see a quorum, gentlemen. When we adjourned 
. Monet was examining Mr. Olive. 


By Mr. Monet: 


~ Q. Mr. Chairman, I still have a few questions to ask Mr. Olive before I 
am through with him. You were talking at adjournment of the Commodity 
Hxchange, Mr. Olive; would you tell members of the committee if there are 
possibilities of abuse—and I am always referring to price—possibilities of abuse 
the operations of the Commodity Exchange?—A. The only way I can answer 
Mr. Monet, is to say that I have never been aware of any possibilities. 
Q. You say you have never been aware of it. Could there be the possibility 
buse through the functions which you described to us this morning?—A. I 
ot think that the Commodity Exchange could be selected as an agency of 
use. I think your question is a little difficult to answer just as it is phrased. 
Q. I mean, you have said that the Commodity Exchange itself has no 
tion other than that of bringing together buyers and sellers, and therefore 
- would be no possibilities of abuse on account of bringing together sellers 
1 purchasers?—A. Inasmuch as the Commodity Exchange only traded 4 per 
wt of the butter in general last year I would say that it could not have any 
preciable affect on the price, that is the information you want. 

_ Q. That is the information I want. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. May I break in and say this:— I think you nearly answered this question 
r. Irvine this morning.—A. What is that? : 

Q. Have you ever experienced any appreciable amount of short selling?— 
o my knowledge there has never been any short selling. People who sell 
r on the exchange, who sell contracts, have the butter in the warehouse 
are hedging. 

Q. I suppose short selling would be very dangerous where people would not 
‘what the future position of butter was going to be; and, you have said, 
pace only a small percentage of the total supply—aA. That would be the 
thing— 

Q. Is the fact that such a small proportion of the total is the handling of 
» exchange, is that the chief safeguard against such possibilities of abuse?— 
guess the answer to that would be, yes. To influence price, if there was 
a thought, would require the control of a great deal of butter; and I have 
seen that in any form. 


—-  ~———~By Mr. Johnston: 
_ Q. How could they use butter as a hedge? Would they buy butter for 
purpose?—A. Did you say, how could they use it as a hedge? 

). Yes. When they have butter right there in storage of their own, what 
d be the purpose?—A. The purpose of storing would be perhaps, first of all, 
tn the storage revenue. It is a natural operation. It is carried on for that 
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Q. Would they not have to base it on a future price sufficiently above the 
market to take care of storage?—A. Yes, the difference between the cost and 
the future price—that is the cost of carrying ibs ¥ 

Q. And when they get a hedge, would they not be buying butter then which 
was not in existence?—-A. No, not if I follow your question. 5 

Q. I do not see the point of hedging if you have the butter right there in 
storage—A. May I give you our own position back over the years for the 
purpose of answering your question. We have a warehouse of a certain capacity 
and we do not at any time contemplate using all of the warehouse space for our 
own business. We do want to get revenue on the balance of the space which 
we do not use ourselves, so it is to our advantage to buy butter, or to have butter 
bought and put in our warehouse, and to sell contracts. That is the way you 
meet the expense of your own contracts. The butter has to be delivered. 


By the Vice-Chairman: | 

Q. You are the person who is hedging your risk over the succeeding months? 

—A. That is right. : 
The Vice-CuairmMan: That is hedging. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

@. Let us assume a man had very large stocks of butter, over a millior 
pounds, and he was anxious of course to see the price go up; what is to hindei 
“him from using your facilities, your warehouse, and from making purchases 
of butter on the Commodity Exchange which would later be reported as setting 
the price for butter for the day, or for the next day? ‘True, he might lose soma 
money, but he would gain a great deal on the amount of butter that he was 
holding in storage himself; so, are you not giving an opportunity—I do not say 
have you—but, are you not furnishing an opportunity for the speculative buye! 
of butter?—A. I would say that regardless of whether you have a Commodity 
Exchange or not the opportunity for people to buy any commodity alway! 
exists, if they have the money to put up to buy that commodity. ; 
Q. Where would they go to buy it?—A. They would go to the creamery 

to the wholesaler, anywhere. | 
Q. They would not buy from the creamery or the wholesaler on margin?— 

A. Oh, yes. We have always done creamery business—in my own experienc 
of over 30 years; as distributors we must buy butter on margin or we woulk 
not be able to protect ourselves. And another thing would be this, that if 
were not for this sort of buying the producer would get a lower price durin 
the flush production season. a 
Mr. Jounston: Has there not been evidence here that they do sell butte 

on margin? La 
The Vicn-CuHarrMAN: There may have been some evidence by someone 

I do not know. . 
Mr. Monet: You mean, sold on the Commodity Exchange? gp 

Mr. Jounston: I think they also said that they sell on margin. 4 

The Vice-CHarRMAN: Selling on margin, selling on deferred payment. I fee 

that we can’t have that evidence surely, because it seems to run contrary t 
what one would expect. E 
Mr. Jounston: My memory is that somebody asked the question if the 
controlled the butter market, and they said no. ey 
The Vice-CHamman: At the same time these are large transactions ver) 
often and they cannot always pay cash. Ls 
-~Mr. Jounstron: Even that would not be what you would consider buyin 

on margin. am 
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The Vicn-CuHarrman: There is no difference between deferred payment and 

gin buying. 

Mr, Jounston: If they do not pay it all in cash but perhaps give a note or 
something to the company to clear it on a certain day, that would not be 
considered buying on margin. 
| = By Mr. Mayhew: 

_ Q. It would seem to me that there was a possibility of their making a price 
bifere that it would affect the real price—A. Well, sir, if I may answer that; 
mM my own experience and judgment based on experience I have had in the 
usiness, it would take a great deal of buying to move the butter price a fraction 
of a cent under those conditions. Under present conditions of shortage you 
Appreciate that anything could happen, but normally speaking the man who 
ought 500 boxes of butter or 1,000 boxes of butter or 5,000 boxes of butter would 
10t influence the market appreciably. That would not make very much of an 
mpression on the Canadian butter market, even in the season of flush production 
vhen stocks are bought for holding. I have no hesitation in making that 
tatement. 
| Q. I can quite believe that the man who has the nerve to go in and buy 
utter when butter is plenty and takes out butter and puts it into storage, he is 
loing a really worthwhile service to the whole industry; providing it is done in 
‘norderly and reasonable way. On the other hand, the fellow who buys a future 
m margin I do not think is a useful citizen to have around at all——A. You 
u y be referring to a man who is entirely outside of the business. 

5 Q. Yes, who is entirely outside of the business—A. Well, I would say that 
athe light of the years of experience I have had in the business, the few people 
tho might be put in that category are of no importance whatsoever in the 


ver-all picture. Their operations do not affect the price of butter one way or 
other. 


———. 


4 By the Vice-Chairman: 

QQ. If you raised the price by buying 1,000,000 pounds you are in danger of 
itting the price by selling 1,000,000 pounds, aren’t you? The fact that you pay 
certain price for butter in anticipation of a higher price later on is no 
darantee that you will get that higher price when you come to unload.—A. That 
certainly true, sir. 

_ Q. Many people have found that out, haven’t they? 
ae time or another. 

| Mr. Tuarcuer: There is one point I am not quite clear on. 


aA The Vicr-Cuamman: I think, Mr. Mayhew, you started this. 


A. We all have at 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

-Q. Mr. Olive stated this morning, I think, that he was the butter administra- 
t, the president of Olive and Dorion, and the president of the Commodity 
xchange. I am to understand from that that you had a salary from each of 
jese positions?—A. Certainly not. 

_ Q. Were you a dollar-a-year man?—A. I did not even get the dollar. 

_ The Vicz-Cuamman: Didn’t you? 

. _e Witness: No. 


Q. That was in an advisory capacity?—A. No, sir; it was a full-time job. 
voted all my time and attention to the job, left my own business to do it. 
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Q. When the appointment was made were you asked in any way to leav 
your business to take that job on?—A. I was asked to take the appointment, ye 


Q. You were asked to leave your business?——A. I could not do both so I har 


to leave my business. I was on loan. 3 

Q. The point I am getting at is this; that in view of the fact that you were 
_ the butter administrator—is that the title?—A. Administrator of Dairy Products, 

Q. That you were the Administrator of Dairy Products would not give you 
inside information that might be particularly valuable in your business ?—A. Cer= 
tainly not, no information whatever, because we were so controlled. that the 
business could not move in any direction. % 

Q. Take, for imstance, when controls came off, the last of June; you must 
have had something to do with the matter of taking those controls off?—A. : 
that is a matter of government policy. I had nothing to do with the making of 
decisions. : 

Q. No, but you knew a few months or a few weeks ahead that they were 
coming off. Would not knowledge of that be of some advantage to you in youl 
pusiness?—A. I think, sir, if you make a study of the market you will very readily 
agree that there was no possible advantage because the price of butter did not 
move——I assume. you are referring to the period when the subsidy was taken off 

Q. Yes —A. Well, when the subsidy was taken off every holder of butter wai 
required to refund the full amount of 8-5 cents per pound of butter which they 
had in storage. The market dropped to 48-5 cents. There was no profit ? 


that deal. 5) 

Q. But there was the danger of having that knowledge you might have — 
able to buy butter. I am not saying that you did at all. What I am trying & 
get from you is, there might have been an advantage to you through you 
position?—A. I cannot accept any such statement as that. 


* 


+ 


Q. When was the ceiling removed?—A. June 9. 
a And the price remained at the same level during June and July?—A. Tha 
is right. ‘ 

Mr. Irvine: I would like to know next what your company does, what it 
function is—are you going to deal with that? vi 

Mr. Monet: I was coming to that. =] 

The Vice-CHAmRMAN: I think we should finish dealing with this Exhibit 7 


whatever it is, first. <a 


rs 
By Mr. Mayhew: - 
: 
he 


By Mr. Monet: . 4 
Q. Now, did you at any time during 1947, or up to the present date in 194! 


refuse to accept bids for suppliers of butter?—A. Oh, yes, frequently. ‘g 
Q. Would you tell the members of the committee why you did that? | 
The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: You mean on the exchange? 
Mr. Monet: No, in your own business. - I am talking about ot 


and Dorion. u 
The Wrrness: We did not have the butter to fill the bids. That is alliage 


By Mr. Monet: : 

Q. Was that during 1947?—A. At times, yes, if the bids were made to us 
such a manner that they were below market, for example, below the prices at whi 
we were buying the butter ourselves. We would not turn around and sell it 
some private customer of ours under what we had paid for it. a 
Q. You never held butter back for any reason other than that?—A. Oth 


than purposes of our business. 
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Boo): ‘Did you at any time during that period or up to date in 1948 refuse to 
butter to any of your regular customers?—A. Our business is selling butter, 
I am sorry to say we are having to ration our customers today by 50 per cent 
of their requirements. We would like to be able to give them all their 
equirements. We never refuse to sell butter when we have butter to sell. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
an To go back, you said that despite the fact you were dairy controller 
nside information would not have been of any value to you in your company. I 
| notice from the chart on page 11 that your company purchased and bought more 
‘putter in the month of May, 1947, than it did in 1946 in the same month, and 
considerably more in June of 1947 than it did in 1946. Was there some special 
| reason for that? I suppose you knew there was a shortage?—A. I would not say 
th ere was any shortage at that time. We were just coming into the producing 


£ FO. Why would you purchase almost double the amount in May of 1947 as 
you did in May, 1946? 


Mr. Monet: You are referring to page 11? 
Mr. TuatcHer: I am referring to page 11. 
_ Mr. Moner: Page 11 under purchases. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

 Q. It would not have been because you knew rationing was coming off? 

_ Mr. Moyer: What month are you referring to under purchases? 

ie Mr. Lesace: It was off in June. 

| Mr. Tuatcuer: The point I am trying to establish is that if Mr. Olive knew 
rationing was coming off— 

_ Mr. Lesace: Rationing was off in May. 

Mr. TuatcHer: Rationing came off in June, June 9. I am not saying any- 
_ thing but I am wondering why the company would purchase so much more in 
May, 1947 than it did in May, 1946. 

| The Witness: First of all, I did not know when rationing was coming off. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 

- Q. As administrator you did not know that?—A. No, I did not know 
as that was a matter that was decided on a high government level, and I 
did not know it any more than anybody else did. 

* Q. I accept your statement.—A. I want to say a little more on that. I 
think the industry in general expected decontrol of dairy products. I do not 
tink there was any mystery about that or any secret about it. It was a matter 
government policy, and it was in the cards. Representations had been made 
he industry, by all branches of the industry, but when it would come off 
d not know. As a matter of fact, it came off later than I expected. 
onally I would have thought it would have been off earlier. That was a 
Matter that was not for me to decide. 

Q Your company did purchase almost twice as much in May, 1947 as you 
in May, 1946?—A. Yes, it so happened we did. I have not referred to other 
s to see what Happened: I notice in April, 1943, we purchased 1,300,000 
ids. There are certain conditions surrounding nas buying of butter. For 
nple, we did not feel that butter at 48 or 49 cents was a commodity that was 
expensive, if you like to put it that way. We had confidence in it. 
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Q. Would it have been unreasonable to assume you might have oat these 
heavier purchases because you knew the ceiling was coming off and the pric 
might be going up?—A. I did not know the ceiling was coming off. 

Q. As administrator you did not know that?—A. Any more than gone 
knowledge in the industry that decontrol was coming. 

Mr. Monet: Is that all? 


Mr. THATCHER: Yes. . 

By Mr. Monet: . 

Q. Now, Mr. Olive, you have been good enough to prepare a statemelle 

in answer to the next question that I am going to ask, and which has been asked 
of previous witnesses, namely why did the price advance so sharply some tim 
last fall? You have prepared copies for each member of the committee which { 

will ask to be distributed and which will be part of your evidence. That will 


be exhibit 78. 2 
me 
Exursit No. 78: Statement. re advance in price. ; 


You have also been kind enough to prepare another statement, and I 
must say this one was prepared without being asked for. Mr. Olive has been 
listening to the questioning in this room for the last few days, and he has been 
good enough to prepare another statement giving with figures who would have 
benefited by the increase in prices. This will be filed as exhibit 79. & 


Exuipir No. 79: Statement as to who benefited by increase in price. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. I would now ask you to read your statement giving the reasons for t 
advance in price, as you have described them in exhibit 78. a 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, you have marked them? 
Mr. Monet: No. 78 and 79. They one just been given to me. 
Mr. Irvinn: Are you going to deal with 78 before you deal with 77? = 
Mr. Monzt: Yes, because this is the general question as to why the pri 
went up. Mr. Olive has prepared a statement on that. ” 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: In effect you are going to be examining from now 
on on 77, 78 and 79. ) 


Mr. Moner: Yes. Exhibit No. 78 is in answer to the question why did the 
price go up last fall. I think all members of the committee have it by now. 
Exhibit 78 is the one which has the name. “Olive & Dorion Limited” in the top. 
left hand corner. Exhibit 79 deals with the question of who benefited by the 
increase. es 


By Mr. Monet: 


why the price advanced, 


The WITNESS: 


Wuy DID PRICES ADVANCE? 


Price is the factor, which, on a free market, reflects the relation of supply. 
to demand. -) 
earth wartime control of the a of Sages was bee ss a bas 4 


By means oe coupon Rene 

When rationing was discontinued and consumers again were free to pure. 
unlimited quantities of butter, price once more became the factor which reflect 
consumer demand in relation to producer supply. 
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_ Inthe last seven months of 1947, disappearance of butter in Canada increased 
26-8 million pounds, while in the : same period production increased only 19-1 
million pounds. 
ae This trend of over consumption in relation to production was first revealed 
| D. B. 8. statistics released July 10 which showed an inerease in disappearance 
of about 3-5 million pounds for the month of June 1947 over June 1946. Not 
too much importance was attached to the increase at that time because it had 
been expected that in the first few weeks following the discontinuance of ration- 
ing, both consumers and retailers would buy a little extra butter to build up to 

Mormal icebox reserve. However, when D.B:S. figures released August 10, 

revealed a further very substantial gain in disappearance, the industry concluded 

that the heavy increase in demand from Canadian consumers would continue 
= would not be equalled by a corresponding increase in supply unless prices 
Be enced to encourage still greater production. 

‘ Buying was very active all over Canada from the middle of August to the 
| end of September and producers were able to demand progressively higher prices. 
In this period butter prices moved up about 6 cents per pound. 

Analysis of the buying in August and September shows that actual dis- 
eepcarance of butter increased by almost 9-5 million pounds over 1946 and 
in face of such heavy movement into consumer channels, plus the growing concern 
of distributors regarding their winter trade requirements, the upward movement 
of prices was inevitable. 
When it became known early in October that production had shown a 
spectacular gain in September, almost 8. million pounds above 1946, demand 
fell off and prices weakened. 
_ The improvement in the production picture was not the only factor which 
ee uted to the decline, however, for at that time there was talk of possible 
imports, reimposition of ceiling prices and a great deal of clamor for margarine. 
| a were higher than most people in the industry could recall and there was 
“Widespread nervousness. 
From the first of October to the middle of November, butter prices moved 
i. a range between 55 cents and 60 cents per pound. 
During this period, on October 22, 1947 to be exact, ceilings and subsidies 
ere removed from coarse grains and feeds and prices for these commodities 
ES sharply. In eastern Canada in 1947, there was a substantial decline 
the production of coarse grains so that the dairy farmers were not only faced 
ith the necessity of heavier purchases from western Canada to maintain winter’ 
ir ‘milk production, but also faced rapidly mounting costs. Meanwhile industry 
| efforts to obtain relief through imports had proven unavailing and there was 
} ‘no indication that the government had been any more successful. Under these 

“changed conditions, the future supply picture deteriorated. It seemed apparent 
De domestic stocks and production must supply the requirements of the 
| Canadian consumers and no one in the industry had any remaining doubt of 
_ butter shortage under such circumstances. 

_ Demand from distributors and consumers, seeking to protect their winter 
St pply, again became very active and once again producers were able to demand 
id obtain progressively higher prices. 
_ About that time, a good deal of publicity was given to the probability of 
a butter shortage and i in my opinion, this had the effect of frightening consumers 
to buying more than immediate requirements. It is difficult to assess the 
tent of this consumer hoarding but it was undoubtedly a factor in the price 
ease. A study of disappearance figures for the last three months of 1947 
pared with January and February 1948 has convinced me that advance 
ing by consumers amounted to substantial proportions, perhaps several 
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million pounds. The January-February figures were low and I conclude from. 
this fact and my knowledge of the butter movement, that consumers were eating 
in January and February the extra butter they acquired in the late Fall of 1947. 

Total butter production in November and December increased only about. 
1:4 million pounds but disappearance in the same period increased 6-3 million 
pounds over 1946 and I think these figures substantiate what I have said about. 
higher production costs and consumer hoarding. | 

The whole story of price increase is one of demand exceeding supply. | 
have no hesitation in stating that most people in the butter industry did not 
want to see extreme prices. I believe producers also would have been content 
with lower prices if feed costs had not risen. My 

In my opinion, speculation or withholding were not factors in determining. 
the price level but shortage in relation to consumer demand, and shortage only, . 
was responsible for the increase in price. Fl 


By the Vice-Chairman: r 
Q. May I ask a question with regard to the second paragraph on page 2 
with reference to the phrase “about that time”? Where was this time with 
relation to the cheese contract negotiations?—A. I cannot answer that because 
I was not familiar with the negotiation of the cheese contract. a 
Q. It can be got elsewhere, anyway. | 

By Mr. Monet: | 

Q. Mr. Olive, in the fifth paragraph on the first page you say: | 
Buying was very active all over Canada from the middle of August 

to the end of September and producers were able to demand progressively — 
higher prices. | 


By “producers” do you mean farmers?—A. I think perhaps I should clarify that. | 
Q. That is why I am asking you because it does not seem to be quite the 
same as the evidence we have heard so far—A. Producer through creamery— 
perhaps I should have said that. The creamery has the butter to sell. 2 
Q. You mean the producer through the creamery ?—A. Yes. | 
Q. The evidence we have had so far would indicate that it was butter that 
would determine the price of butter fat and not vice versa.—A. I think in some of | 
the evidence presented to the committee from some of the co-operatives it is pretty | 
clear that the price of butter was influenced by the action of the creameries. In | 
that case it was the producer. I do not offer that in any manner of criticism, but | 
it is a fact. | 
Q. What is your opinion on that, then, is it that the price of butter sets the 
price of butter fat or is it the price of butter fat which sets the price of butter?—_ 
A. I should not get into a discussion of butter fat because I am not in that end 
of the business. I have always understood that the price of butter sets the price 
of butter fat. | 
Q. When you use the word “producers” in this paragraph, you mean 
producers to the creamery?—A. Yes. : 


| 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Would it not be true to say that, at that time, it was only reasonable for 

the farmers to expect a higher price?—A. I would certainly agree with that. | 
Q. They always want to get more if they can?—A. I agree with that, | 
Mr. Lesage. eH 
Q. The producer will go to the creamery, for instance, and he will say, | 

do not get enough for my butter fat, I will go into cheese or concentrated milk”. 
The creamery has to try and get a better price for its butter if it wants to k ep 
its patrons. It is on that basis that business is done during the production 
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on of the market itself under changing conditions. I have not attempted to 
c¢é an opinion, one way or another, but, with regard to your remarks, I 
ainly agree that it was quite obvious the price of butter was too low in 
tion to the demand and we were not going to get the supply. 

_ Q. We cannot say that the price of butter alone influences the price of 
utter fat. It is true to a certain extent, but farmers regularly ask for better 
rices when prices are low. Supply is also a definite factor. 


P°. By Mr. Monet: 


~Q. On the second page of the brief you say, “It is difficult to assess the 
ctent of this consumer hoarding, but it was undoubtedly a factor in the price 
crease.” Would it also be true to say the retail stores accumulated stocks at 
t time for the same reason?—A. In my experience there was not much 
ence that was going on. Actually, sales at the retail level were extremely 
vy at that time. 


ths?—A. What I have tried to do here is to give you, in a brief way, the 


@ 


a By Mr. Johnston: 


_ Q. Why do you say, then, that purchasers were hoarding it? How could 
ey hoard?—A. I am talking of sales at the retail level, sales to the consumer. 
Q. You do not mean that the housewives were buying more and putting it 
n the refrigerator?—A. Yes. j 

_ Q. That is what you mean?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


r A); You mean she was buying more than under rationing?—A. No. I mean 
eople were buying advance supplies of butter. Instead of buying enough butter 
yw a week, they were buying enough for a month. 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. It was ice box holding?—A. It was ice box holding. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I would not think the consumer would be in a position to hoard very 
much butter. A person might buy a couple of extra pounds, but unless every- 
ne did that, and I do not think everyone did, it would not mean very much? 
. If everybody bought one pound, it would mean 12,000,000 pounds. 
Q. I do not think every person did—A. No. 
_ Q. Speaking from my own experience, I cannot recall one person who bought 
ore butter than was needed. 
_ Mr. Harxnzss: I do not think they would have told you if they did. 
Mr. Monet: Could you change the word “hoarding” for something else? 
ud not that word be too harsh? 
Mr. Jonnsron: I cannot believe it. Here is another member who says he 
not know anybody who did that. 
_ The Vicr-CuarrMan: It may be that you and Mr. Harkness are not the 
ind of people to whom these people would tell that. 
__ Mr. Jounsron: Either that or we are living in a province where everybody 
Ss honest. 

_ Mr. Irvine: You are living in a province— 
a r. JOHNSTON: Which is the best in Canada, I agree with that. 
The Vicr-CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, after this little interlude, let us get back 
hi case. Mr. Monet will continue his questioning. 
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Question: Who benefited by increase? 
Answer: (1) Producer—by increase, over 484c¢. per pound in market valu 
of butter produced in period June 1, 1947 to April 30, 1948. 


Prices quoted are on basis Monthly Average Butter Prices, Montreal. 


(No. 1 Solids) 8 
Average Lbs. Average gain Dollar val 
monthly Month production | cts. per pound increase 
price (,000 omitted)| over 483 cts. |(,000 omitted 
cts cts. $ cf 
1947 | 

3 

48% ea 2 oS Awaba Pe oe + Pepe UR SR OW stun eee Bees och eliahe. Ale eee a 

49% AGE ae ek pn eT earner 49,400 13 618 

492 DiUlivee etter. Mate eotchnrs ronnie ree cera 47,391 1 652° 
55t PR OUGU ye reer nat lke atthe cee Gled 40,932 B 2, 763) 
592 Septem Derm cakscstc ciate teaser scan temmanr ts 38, 832 103 4, 126 
574 EHO DOT oe eae eh aA te or TS ACS Tor IE Ee 31, 670 S 2,732) 
603 INO VEIN DEI cts eee cen vee rare erupt ee 18, 928 11} 2,248 
664 1B eves) a0 a1) APL et MRS cae intone nro ao ar aos 18,875 17% 2,445 | 
1948 cal 
68 Waidry eles ek nae. vwin be tere eae 12, 547 193 4 

67 *February ARG Ale 184 0 

67 Pi MUser Chia reres suess tbat tas ayacteene eases fa moararae ss vateee ne 16,365 183 1 

67 S/N ayes Ueneler es eabepteads regret Patrol preain Arita ten eran ch 23,465 184 ) a4 
305, 082 9-034 0. 

| 
* Creamery DBS—Dairy and Whey estimated same as January, 1948. | 

+ Estimated basis 1947 less 8%. 


_ | Estimated basis 1947 less 8%. 


(2) Holders of storage butter. 
Estimated average profits on storage butter 11-21 cents per pound. 


— Pounds cts. 
Peak stocks, Oct: 1) 1947.0) i ticle bs Soe ccuae os see bia cieies 73, 680, 000 11-21 
lelduin dairy factories... iskieide testes ies oir eit cto s-aisbotanensteryeien 21,000, 000 11-21 
Held in cold storages and in transit.............0...e eee eee 52, '680;000) ol eens aatetce ny: 0 
dad j 
RECAPITULATION 


Increase in Market Value of Production— 
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By Mr. Monet: 


~ Q. Would you explain to the members of the committee your statement, 
shibit 79, in which you answer the question. “Who benefited by the increase?” 
-A. I made a bit of a study to see what the answer would look like. This is 
effort and perhaps some expert will tear it apart, but I submit it for your 
ance and assistance if it is of any use to you. 

I have assumed the price of butter at 484 cents, as it was at the end of 
‘May. Then, I have taken the average monthly price for No. 1 solids, Montreal, 
which I think I took from the chart you are following. Taking the total pro- 
duction as reported in the figures you have— 

a Q. That would be according to exhibit 52, the D.BS. statistics?—A. Yes, 
I have made that calculation showing the average gain in the market value of 
butter and applied it to the production for those months. That is not a finely 
eighed average, or anything like that, but I think it may be a barometer in 
trying to determine who benefited. 

___ It sums up to this—by the way, I had to estimate for February, March 
and April when the figures were not complete, but I think you will find the 
estimates very close. 


| guid 


f 


By Mr. Irvine: 

a Q. That is for 1948?—A. Yes. I had to estimate production a bit there. 
A total of 305,000,000 pounds of butter were produced in that period. The 
average gain in cents per pound over 484 is 9-034, so the total increase in value 
was $27,560,000 for the butter marketed. 

Now, I am assuming, and I think properly so, that the producer benefits 
by the change in price. Anything I know of the business is always indicated 
me that when the price of butter moves ‘up the producer receives a benefit in 
nereased butter fat prices. 

hrGs - 

* By the Vice-Chairman: 

¥ Q. By “producer” you are referring to the farmer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


| Q. That would not be true of the butter in storage?—A. A little lower 
flown on the page I deal with storage butter; that is the market value of butter 
oroduced. 

be Coming to the holders of storage butter; I believe the peak stock was on 
Jetober 1 when it was reported there were 73,680,000 pounds. I took the liberty 
Mf using the figure of 11-21 cents as the average profit because I think that 
nue * ‘ . 

igure was submitted by a previous witness. 


Le By Mr. Monet: 

~ Q. That was Canada Packers?—A. Then, held in dairy factories, 21,000,000 
ounds ; I am not able to say who owns that but I esimate it would be butter 
mroduced at that time of year, so I deducted that to get a net figure of 52,680,000 
rounds held in storage. In that figure there would also be the butter held by 
Sener I did not have that information either, but I am quite sure the 


0-operatives held butter on that date. I think that has been given in evidence 
etore the committee. If we take the 52,680,000 pounds at 11-21 cents per 
ound, we have a figure of $5,906,000. This figure may be reduced a bit at 
* discretion, to the extent you think co-operatives participated in that 
Ne. 

You find, on recapitulation, according to this calculation I have made, that 
nerease in the market value of production was $27,560,000 or a fraction over 
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nerease in the market value of cold storage holdings 


9 cents per pound. The i 
at 11-21 cents per pound amounted to $5,906,000. I have made that study and 


the figures are available to you. 
Mr. Lesace: That is very valuable information. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. The $27,560,000 went to those who produced it, either farmers or sO ne 


person before the wholesaler?—A. Yes, sir. x 
Q. The farmer or creamery, would that be a fair way to put it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. Over how many people would that be spread? 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. This amount would be taken by the farmers and creameries, the whole- | 
salers would not come in there?—A. No. 
Q. And the retailers would not, of course, either?—A. No. 4 
Q. Now, I want you to turn to exhibit 77 which deals with your own 
operations. I see from the index to the statement that pages 2, 3 and 4 deal 
with your butter operations from 1939 to 1948, inclusive. Pages 5 and 6 deal 
with other operations. What are your other operations?—A. Primarily cheesé 
Q. Anything else?—A. We do handle some diversified products, at times 
We handle a little milk powder and sometimes we handle a few eggs for export 
orders for customers to whom we are selling things like butter and cheese. 
As a service, we handle a few eggs. 2 
Q. Pages 7, 8 and 9 deal with your butter operations by ae | 
requested by counsel. Page 10 deals with your monthly inventories. Pages 
11, 12 and 13 deal with general information which you were requested to supply, 
al 


to the committee. | 
Coming back to pages 2, 3 and 4, Mr. Olive, I take it that the profits 
listed there under the heading “Net profit” are the profits before taxes?—A. Yes | 
Q. Your largest profit was in the year 1944, when it was $52,659?—A. Righ 
Q. In 1947, the profit was $208,357?—A. Correct. 3 
Mr. Lesace: That would be due normally to the abnormal profit on strat 
, | 
By Mr. Monet: ¥ 
Q. We will come to that a little later. I suppose that was mostly dui 
SEC) OAS Ge 5 
Q. The next line concerns sales. I see that in 1947 the sales in pound) 
that?—A. Well, yes, I can. In 1946 butter was closely rationed and, for par 
of the year, the ration was four ounces. Automatically, our sales were reduced 
our sales can be compared a little more readily with 1947. The only reaso:| 
for the variation in our sales is that there was just that much more demand ¥ 


Q. So, from 1939 to 1946, you had a profit every year?—A. That is core 

Q. For the first two months of 1948, it was $141,660?—A. Right. al 

butter. e; 

+: 

to the abnormal profit on storage butter as was the case with the other witnesses, 

were larger than some of the previous years. Could you give any explanation 10) 

If you go back to 1944 and 1945 when the ration was eight ounces, you will fin’ 
the consumer which was reflected from our customers to ourselves. 


By the Vice-Chawman: 


. 
Q. 1944 is closest to 1947 in volume, is it not?—A. Yes. a 
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~  Q. What was the position in Canada respecting butter production in those 
wo years?—A. I would have to refresh my memory on that, sir, by looking 
the figures. In 1944, the production of creamery butter was 298,000,000 
pounds according to Exhibit 52. In 1946, it was 271,000,000 pounds. 

_ Q. We were speaking about 1947?—A. In 1947, it was 290,800,000. 


The Vice-CuHamrMAN: 8,000,000 less this last year than in 1944. 


sa 


By Mr. Monet: 
- Q. Then, as net profit Mr. Olive, you show -18 cent a pound in the year 
1943 and that is net profit is it?—A. That is correct. 
Q. It increases to -45 in 1944; it is down to +33 in 1945; it goes up to 
48 in 1946; it goes to 1-68 in 1947 and to 6-69 in 1948?—A. The last figure is 
yr only two months. 
_ Q. Yes, for two months. Now is this net profit of 6-69 for the first two 
onths of 1948, do I take it that there is included some of your stored butter 
fhich was sold during that period?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. Can you tell us the amount of butter that is figured for those two months 
0 a you the net profit of 6-69?—A. Your questioning is anticipating me 
little. 
_ Q. We may get it in another way on another page of your statement. You 
aid a moment ago that all your stored butter is gone?—A. It is now. 
( ' Q. So that all the stored butter is included in this net profit of 6-69? 
'—A. No, we had some butter left at the end of February. 
 Q. Can you tell the members of the committee what is included—what did 
‘you have left at the end of February?—A. It shows here in the statement. 
| Q. Yes, on page 11 I think it is shown as 316,392—A. That would not be 
‘all storage butter. Our inventory cost at that time was 57 and a fraction cents 
‘per pound. That was our average cost. 
Mr. Prnarp: Have you any idea of your net profit for the month of March? 
__ The Wiryess: Our net profit for March-April will be about $5,000. 
| Mr. Pinarp: What is that as a percentage per pound? 
| Mr. Lesacr: What is it on a pound of butter? 
~ The Wrrness: My calculation is based on the assumption that we would 
‘not be able to purchase any butter so it would be on the inventory of 316,692 
pounds. The inventory at the end of February was 316,692 pounds and I have 
de an estimate—it can only be an estimate but it is close—for the period of 
weh-April will have a net profit of $5,000. On 316,692 pounds it is a very 
all fraction of a cent profit. It would be 316,692 divided by $5,000. 
__ Mr. Irvine: I do not think it has been made clear what this company does. 
o not know whether it is making butter, buying and selling butter, or storing 
ter. 
The Vice-CHairMAN: Yes, I think you are right. I think it was discussed 
$ morning only in a general introductory way. 


By Mr. Monet: 

| QI asked the witness if they were dealing in anything else and he said 

butter and eggs. Would you tell the members of the committee the nature of 

your operations?—A. We are wholesale distributors. 

~ Q. Do you manufacture butter?—A. No we do not. 

~ Q. You do not own any creameries?—A. No. 

| Q. You purchase your butter?—A. Yes. ie x 

 Q. Every pound of butter you sell you purchase?—A. That is right. 
-Q. From whom do you purchase it?—A. In 1947 we purchased approxi- 

tely 50 per cent directly from the creameries and 24 per cent from the 


pete 
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commodity exchange. I have another set of figures here somewhere. e 
purchased 24 per cent from the Canadian Commodity Exchange, 25 per cent 
from other wholesalers, and 6 per cent from brokers. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. Would those be the figures for pater only?—A. Yes. ie 
Q. But the same policy applies to cheese?—A. No, the business is operated - 
a little differently there. We would buy most of our ‘cheese directly from the 


cheese factories. i 
By Mr. Monet: 4 

~Q. Now you purchase butter and you sell it to retail stores?—A. We cut it 
into prints and distribute it to retail stores. | 


Q. Do you sell any direct to the consumer?—A. No. ; 
Q. You never do?—A.:No. Pl 
Q. To whom do you sell it beside the retailer?—A. We sell to jobbers, whole- | 
salers, and creameries. q 
Q. Do you sell any through brokers?—A. We would sell some ho 
brokers. 


By Mr. Johnston: ry 
Q. Do you sell any to jewellers?—A. I beg your pardon? ot 
Q. Do you sell any to jewellers?—A. No, sir, nor do we sell any to druggists. 


By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Now do you own any warehouses?—A. No we do not own a warehouse, | 

we rent it. | 
Q. You do not have any accommodation of your own?—A. Nothing that 

we own, | 
Q. Anything purchased by you and not sold immediately is stored in publi 
storage?—A. No, we rent our warehouse and store the butter which we own. 
| 
By Mr. Lesage: | 
Q. Do you rent any space to others?—A. We do to the extent that we accom: 
modate our customers. If we sell a man butter for his winter requirements we 
accommodate him to that extent. | 
Q. Only your customers?—A. Yes, we are not operating a public storage in | 
that sense of the word. 
Mr. Monet: Does that answer your question Mr. Irvine with pomnene to | | 
operation of the company? Bs 


My. Irvine: Yes. 


| 


4 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. I am sorry it was not done before. Now Mr. Olive, will you turn to page ie. 
3 where you give the details of selling cost and overhead charged against butter | 
operations. Would you explain the figures to the members of the committee: 
Take, for example, 1947?—A. In the first instance selling costs are costs whie | 
can be charged directly to the commodity. It is not possible to make a - 
division but those items are listed purposely to assist you in appreciating th 
overhead and selling cost. 
Mr. Irvine: Are your buying costs included in the selling cost? 
The Wirness: Perhaps it is the way our books are kept and the buying costs | 
would be in there, yes. They are part of the first cost of the product. ; 
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— By Mr. Monet: 

_ Q. Are the costs listed there the same costs broken down to pounds of butter 

t we can see in the statement on page 2? For instance as against the selling 

jprice in 1948 of 66-41 cents there is a cost of 58-44 cents, I take it that is what 

ihe butter cost you?—A. Yes. . 

3 Q. Then you have a selling cost of 7-52 cents. 

ee Mr. Pinarp: Where is that? 

# By Mr. Monet: 

— Q. Pardon me it is -45?—A. Right. 

_ Q. Is that the same selling cost that is broken down on page 3?—A. That is 

she same selling cost. 

~ Q. Marked down to a pound of butter?—A. That is right. 

% Q. Then you have the overhead charge of -83 cent?—A. Right. 

| Q. How do you arrive at that figure?—A. As a matter of fact, Mr. Monet, 

hat calculation was made by your auditors. It is made, I presume, on the basis 

of information which we supplied to you as being the overhead. 

+ Q. Yes, it is. And it comes from the overhead which you have listed on 

page 3?—A. So I believe. 

_ Q. I see that for the year 1947 you have charged 80 per cent of the overhead 

utter?—A. Yes. 

_Q. And you made the same charge I presume for selling costs? 

jelling costs are direct charges. 

| Q. The selling costs are direct charges?—A. Yes. 

| Q. But you have made an overhead charge of 80 per cent for 1947?—A. Yes. 

— Q. Well you tell the members of the committee how you arrived at the figure 

a) ot cent as applied against butter?—A. We apply the overhead on the basis 
ales. 

Mr. Lesace: That is shown on page 4. 


The Wrrnass: Yes, it is purely on the basis of sales and it is carried through 
rom 1939 to 1947 on that basis. 
ha 


A. No, the 


# By Mr. Monet: 
| Q. Those are the figures on page 4 of your statement?—A. Yes, that is 
lee ect 
-o Where you give the basis of apportioning charges as between butter and 
ther operations?—A. Right. 
‘a Q. And on page 4 you give all the information?—A. Yes. 


ie Mr, Legace: May I ask a question here? 
| Mr. Monet: Yes. 


. By Mr. Lesage: 

 Q. Is the reduction in other sales in the last three years. mostly due to a 
uction in the sale of cheese?—A. A reduction in the sale of cheese, did 
say? 

MO, Yes?—A. Yes. 

’ Q. It is?—A. Yes, a reduction in the sale of cheese. 

heer he Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Referring only to your own business? 

| The Wrrness: Yes, and I do not think this illustrates the production. 

ie Mr. Lesace: It would not reflect the trend of production in Canada. 

a. The Witness: Well, I would hope not. . 

| Mr. Prnarp: You simply purchased more butter during that period and less 
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The Wrrness: Well, our butter business was expanding in 1947. 

Mr. Lesage: You extended your butter business and decreased the chee 
business? 

-The Witness: Yes, there was a good deal of a reduction in the chees 


purchased. 
Mr. Winters: On page 3 why do you show storage as a credit for some 
years? ; | 
The Wrrnsss: That is an instance where we had customers who stored 
butter and we have earned some revenue. a 
Mr. Writers: It resulted in an over-all revenue? : 
The Wrrness: Yes, in this case. ; | 
Mr. Legace: Mr. Olive, I have a little difficulty following you, would | 
just raise your voice a little? — | 


Mr. Monger: Did you get the answer, Mr. Winters? * 


Mr. Winters: Yes. | 

| 

By Mr. Monet: | 

Q. On pages 5 and 6 you list the operations other than butter. Page 6 | 
details of selling costs and overhead charged against operations other thar 


butter?—A. Right. a 
Q. And you use the same process for arriving at the overhead therein show! 
as you did with butter?—A. Yes. : 4 
Q. For the year 1947 you give an overhead for other than butter of 20 pe 
cent?—A. Yes. a 


: ; a 

Q. You charged the rest of the overhead as against butter?—A. Right. | 

By Mr. Lesage: 4 

Q. Did you work out what would be your profit in 1947 on a pound o 
cheese?—A. I do not know that. | 
Q. You do not know?—A. No. / ‘| 

at 


= 


By Mr. Monet: a 

Q. Mr. Olive, I would like to bring your attention to pages 11, 12, andi 

of the statement and I notice that in January and February of 1948 you 
company was able to make substantially greater purchases of butter than it div 
in January and February of the previous year. Could you give the ome 
information on that matter?—A. I think I will have to answer that to som 
extent by saying that our requirements of butter were heavier in January ani 
February and we did endeavour to the best of our ability to secure the amoun| 
necessary to look after our customers. You will notice in January 1947 o1 
inventory was heavier than it was in January 1948 to the extent of about a ha 
a million pounds of butter. We did make greater efforts to keep our supplies u 
but I am sorry to say that although we have done the best possible job we hay) 
not been able to obtain our requirements under the circumstances. Ea 


Mr. Tuarcuer: Before you leave there, Mr. Monet, I have a question, | 
Mr. Monet: Yes. — 


Mr. THATCHER: Turning to the figures in column 5 on page 11, “purch 
during the month”, I notice that’ your company purchased only 92,779 poune 
of butter in April 1946 as against 248,002 pounds in April 1947? “ae | 


Mr. Lesace: That is dollars. 
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By Mr. Thatcher: 


_ Q. Yes, dollars, I am sorry. In May 1946 your purchases were $393,450 
din May 1947, $921,711. In June 1946 the figure was $506,174 as against 
371 in 1947. In other words in the three months prior to the removal of 
ings your company bought approximately $1,990,000 worth of butter as 
gainst $990,000 in the same three months in 1946. The company purchased 
most $1,000,000 more butter in the three months April» May, and June of 1947 
an it did in the same months in 1946? Now, you told the committee that as 
er administrator you did not know that these ceilings were going to come off. 
facts seem to indicate that you bought much more heavily this year, your 
pany profited very greatly as a result; is that correct?—A. No, sir, that is 
correct. 
~ Q. Why not?—A. Because, I will tell you why it is not correct; because 
could have bought butter in June and July just as cheaply as I could have 
the months of May or April. 
_ Q. Now, why did your company, if you did not know that this rationing was 
ing off, why did you buy a million dollars worth more butter this year than 
did in the same period last year?—A. We handle the output of a large 
ber of creameries in the province of Quebec which is shipped to us direct. 
le I have not an analysis of this information with me on the amount of — 
uction and the shipments to us in Montreal last spring, I do know that they 
very much heavier than they have been in former years or than they have 
this year. And I think that would have some bearing on it. The receipts 
itter in Montreal of May of last year were 100 per cent over the year before, 
lieve, the general receipts. 


Mr. Lesace: We can see that they were higher in this particular month, 
at they were heavier. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Not proportionately. 

| Mr. Lesacn: Oh, yes, they were much heavier. 

_ Mr. Tuatcurr: To me, on the surface it would look as though Mr. Olive, 
ving the ceilings were coming off and knowing that the price would jump 
ly would have bought a million dollars worth more butter than he did last 


we 


The Wirness: But Mr. Olive did not know that, and the price did not jump. 
F Mr. Tuarcuer: I did not say you knew it. It looks very much as though— 
a The Wirness: You do not mean to imply that, surely. 

The Vice-Cuatrman: Are you through, Mr. Thatcher? Have you any more 
stions along that line? 


Mr. THatTcHER: Yes. There is one question that I still must come back to. 

cannot see how Mr. Olive being in charge of this production, being the controller 

(dairy products, would not have anything to say about the taking off of the price 
ags. I cannot for the world see that. 

The Vice-CHarrMan: Mr. Thatcher, that is not a question. 

_ Mr. Jonnston: You had better ask the witness. 

Mr. Tuarcusr: Well, I am not a lawyer. 

. The Vicn-Cuamman: It is not a question. Mr. Olive has pledged his word 

oath, as you know. Now, you may not believe him; but what you have 

id a moment ago is not a question. You have simply said: I cannot see 

iat could: be. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I see your point. I agree. 

“The Vice-Cuarrman: You agree that that is not a question? 

r. JOHNSTON: It is a comment. 


| 
ithe 
) 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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Mr. THATCHER: I accept the correction. 


The Vicu-Cuamman: I did not want to interrupt before in respect to th 
question but I wondered whether those questions devoted, as I thought, t 
impugning a controller who was with the government some months back, wer 

germane to the question at all. You see, we are trying to consider the rece: 


rise, as it is called. I was just wondering whether the question is in order at a 
However, it is all over the dam now, anyway. I may have been wrong 0 
allowing the questions; one is inclined to allow questions rather than not ti 
allow them. a 


a 
Mr. Jounstron: I would not agree with you there. If that were the case 
that this company did buy butter and were hoarding it for an increase, I thin 


that definitely would come within our terms of reference. e 
The Vice-CHarrmMan: As there was no ruling the fact that you do not ag e 
does not make any difference, does it? | 


Mr. Irvine: There would be no criminal offence on the part of this compan} 
buying more butter in these months if it anticipated that. it might make a profit 
That is what the company is in business for, is it not? I am asking the witness 
there is nothing wrong with you in going out and buying more butter than yor 
did, let us say the year before, if you thought you could make something out of | 


The Vice-CHarrMANn: That is what he has stated. 4] 
Mr. Irvine: That is what you have been doing isn’t it? 


using our best judgment. We purchased butter at that time just as we purchas 
it at any other time. . | 


Mr. Irvine: I think it is true also, Mr. Chairman, that in most case 


witnesses who have appeared have shown that they had more butter in thes 


months than they had previously. | 
Mr. Mayuew: I think most of the statements filed indicate that. a 
Mr. Monet: Every witness who has come here has shown that. BE 

Mr. Irvine: They were all buying on a hunch. | 

>. 

By Mr. Monet: ‘| 

- Q. You made a very abnormal and unusual profit on your butter las 
fall?—A. Absolutely. ‘ 


Q. Like all the witnesses who have come here, you did that also?— 
A. Certainly. a : 
Q. Can you tell the members of the committee what profit you made las 
fall on your operations say for October, November and December; what profi 
in excess of the usual profit you made. And that is my last question A. Th 
information is all before you. We have given you our profits month by montl 
and year by year. a 
Q. Would it be right to say that all the butter that you had on inventor) 
by July 31, that on that butter you would get a profit of 9 cents on each pounc 
sold?—A. Quite frankly, I have not figured it out that way. We do not operat: 
a separate storage department. We take the whole inventory. Rh 
Q. And then, my last question; take your inventory on July 31, 194 
on that date you had 2,150,561 pounds of butter; is that correct?—A. Right. | 
Q. Now, this butter—I take it that in the month of July (your column : )| 
at that time you had 2,150,561 pounds of butter on hand?—A. Yes. yy. 
Q. And that butter would have been purchased by you during the mont! 


of July?—A. Yes. It would have been purchased in July, or previous, around thai 
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4 


,Q. Would it be right to state, according to the purchases listed in the third . 
column to the right there, that this butter would cost you around 47-5 cents 
a pound?—A. That would be the cost of butter purchased in July, yes. You 
will notice that our inventory increased a comparatively small amount. 

_ Q. Yes, but the butter you had at the beginning of July was purchased 
efore then?—A. Yes. 

_. Q. What would be the cost of your butter on hand July 12 Would you 
| like to set a certain sum on that?—A. I haven’t a figure on that. 

| _ Q. Most of it would have been purchased in the month of May, I suppose.— 
_ A. No, not by any means. 

_—_ Q. When would it have been purchased?—A. It would have been purchased 
|in May and June, and we were selling butter as well as buying it. 

| Q. And the butter purchased in May cost you 47-74 cents?—A. That 
| would not necessarily be the cost of our inventory. That might be influenced 
_by other butter which we would not be storing. “That is, the actual purchase 
| price of the butter would not be quite that. The actual cost would probably 
be 48-5 cents to 49 cents, because that is where the market was. 

| Q. Let us say that you paid 48 cents a pound for the butter, that that was 
| the cost price of the butter you had on hand on July 1, would that be correct?— 
fae Let us say a little higher than that if we want to get it nearly correct. I do 
‘not think butter sold in May at 48-5 cents, as I remember. 

___ Q. You have shown here your cost of purchases.—A. That is influenced 
by any purchases we make, which includes low-grade butter which is turned 
over right away. We handle all grades of butter. We get an average purchase 
cost and that is what you have in the statement before you. 

ss 


s 2 By Mr. Johnston: 
| Q. Your selling price—we find there that it cost you 48-64. That would 
| cover some of the type of butter you purchased?—A. Yes, it would. 


___ Q. So that the profit there of the difference between the two, that is 8— 
_ °8866?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. What would be your profit on the butter you had on hand July 12— 
ell, what is the question? 


i — Q. Would it be 8-8 cents?—A. That is not 8-8 cents, that is -88 cent. 

|| oe f 

le: 4 Mr. JoHNSTON: -886. You are speaking there of your purchases in June, 
it is 48? 

3 Mr. Monet: 48-75. 

~ Mr. Jounston: That is your purchase cost, and your selling price was 51 
and some odd cents; so the profit there was 2-2 cents and 3-369 cents. 


Le The Witness: Yes. Well, the cost of purchases shown there for June, 
48-75—483 cents a pound. I think you can accept that as the figure you 
‘wanted, Mr. Monet. ; 

__ Mr. Moner: No, you see, Mr. Olive, what I want to get clear is the profit 
‘you made on the butter you had on hand July 1—pardon me, July 31—you 
had on hand on July 31, 2,150,561 pounds of butter which cost you, you have 


Sa6 


Just said, 48-5 cents a pound. 
__ Mr. Jornston: No, he said 47-228 cents. 


a Mr. MoNer: Yes, but all this butter was not purchased in that month. 


at is what the witness said. And we have been told that this butter cost 
48-5 cents a pound. I want to know the price at which that butter was 
d by you, not the butter sold in July, but when it was sold. 

| 1021253 
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The Witness: I could not give you an answer to that, except to say that 
it was held for the period that we stored our butter, until we began to reduce our 
inventory. I could not pick out a particular item and give you what you want 
on it. All I could do is to tell you when our inventory started to go down, 
That is when butter started to go up. That is when we were reducing our storage 
holdings. i 

Mr. Monet: What the committee wants you to give them, and what I want, 
to get, is information similar to that which we received from the other witnesses. 
who have appeared before us. We want to know, with respect to the butter 
you had on hand on the Ist of July, as closely as we can get it, the price at 
which it sold in the following months. z 

The Wrrnuss: I cannot tell you that exactly. It would require a complete 
analysis which would be very difficult to get, but I do not think it would give 
you any more information than I am giving you here now; unless I misunder= 
stand your question. We make an attempt to meet our trade requirements, 
and when we reach that point in our storage holdings then we cease buying. 
But, as you can see from the figures here, in September we just about held our 
position; in October it started to go down, we were starting to reduce our 
storage holdings then; and by November there was very little change; i : 
December the change is more substantial again; and that is the way the thing 
is worked. | 

Mr. Lrsacr: I think Mr. Monet wanted the same kind of figure from you 
as we got from Canada Packers. That was the average cost of storage butter, 
and the average profit they made on it; what it cost them to put it into stone 


and the selling price, without taking into account the purchases made during any 
particular month. . 
The Wirness: We do not operate a separate storage department. 


NES 


| 


Saat 


By Mr. Monet: ; 

Q. Another witness yesterday told us the same thing, that they could not 
give us that. That is all I want to know from you, whether you can give it to 
us or not.—A. No, we do not operate a separate storage department. : 


| 


Quen 


Duets aS 


By Mr. Thatcher: | 
Q. I think, Mr. Olive, you told Mr. Monet that you had: 2,000,000 pounds 
on hand in June when the ceiling came off; is that not correct?—A. Yes. | 


Mr. Tuarcuer: When did the price start to jump so much? 
The Wirness: In August. — 
Mr. Lesacr: I think all the witnesses we have had here admitted a profit, 

on storage butter of around 11 cents a pound. This would be about the same. 
The Witness: I am quite sure it would. 4 
Mr. LusAce: You agree with that? 
The Wrirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Thatcher: ; a 

Q. Then, on that basis, you would have made somewhat over’ $200,000 by 
having that amount of butter stored; is that not correct, putting it at rough 
$200,000?—A. Since the Ist of September our profits are shown, the profits 3 
made. a 


ced?—A. a ho" Ee cncat on butter prices eon say 50 cents ter over 
) cents a pound, we obviously made a substantial amount on the butter we held 


ge. 
Q. About $200, 000?—A. I have not figured it out from that point of view. 
figures are here. IT am sure they will explain themselves. 


| ~~ By Mr. Lesage: 
 Q. This figure of 11 cents would be about right?—A. I think 11 cents would 
bout the average net profit on storage butter, yes. 
-Q. As a matter of fact you bought at the market price as the others did and 
you sold at the market price as the others did so your figure has to be about ~ 
7 the same. 


By Mr. Monet: 
a. You made unusual profits, abnormal profits?—A. That is right. 


The Vicr-CHAtrMAN: Are there any other questions by members of the 
ommittee? Mr. Monet has no further questions. If not, call the next witness. 
yank you, Mr. Olive. 


: - Mr. R. W. Mayhew, Acting Chairman, now presiding. 


Arthur Jaries Edward Child, Assistant Treasurer, Canada Packers 
iL imited, called and sworn. 


4 Ford Wiggins, Manager, Produce Department, Canada Packers 
UL imited, called and sworn. 


- Stanley Prescott, Manager, Halifax Branch, Canada Packers Limited, 
Bes and sworn. 

‘Mr. Monst: Mr. Child, would you give us your first name? 

. Cuitp: Arthur. 

. Monet: And your occupation? 

. Curt: Assistant Treasurer of Canada Packers Limited. 

. Monet: Your head office is in Toronto? 

. Cum: Yes. 

r. Monet: Your address? 

(ir, Cup: 12 Oriole Crescent, Toronto. 

r. Monet: Mr. Wiggins, would you give your full name? 

r. Wiearns: Ford Wiggins, Produce Manager, Canada Packers, 67 Anderson 
‘ venue, Toronto. 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Prescott, would you give your full name? 

Mr. Prescort: Stanley Prescott. 

Mr. Monet: Would you speak louder. 

.. Mr. Pruscorr: Stanley Prescott, 1 Berlin street, Halifax, Manager of the 
Jifax branch. 

ME Monsr: Now, Mr. Child, Mr. Prescott and Mr. Wiggins, you have been 
summoned and requested to bring with you all documents pertaining to sales 


itter by Canada Packers Limited to Valley Creamery from March 1 to 
pril 6, 1948, and also all documents pertaining to purchases of butter by 
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Canada Packers Limited from Valley Creamery, and also all documents pertain- 
ing to subsequent sales made by Canada Packers Limited of butter purchased 
from Valley Creamery. Did you bring with you the documents as rane , 

Mr. Curup: Yes, we have a bag full of them. : 

Mr. Monet: Those are all the pepe 

Mr. Cuitp: As mentioned. 

Mr. Monet: As mentioned in the summons. Have you got more especially 
a document pertaining to a sale of butter by Canada Packers Limited to Valley 
Creamery dated March 9, 1948, and if so would you exhibit that document? 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Child says he wishes to make a statement. 

Mr. Cuttp: I should like to say at the outset that as you can see we are 
here without legal counsel. We do not think we need any. There has been 
- some mention in the newspapers of possible action by the Wartime Prices and _ 

Trade Board, but we are waiving any protection against such action. We are 

not afraid of that at all. Instead of that we are quite prepared to tell you 
frankly and fully anything you wish to know about our operations at Halifax. 
To the best of our knowledge we have not broken any regulations and we have 
definitely not sold any butter unfit for human consumption. You are at liberty 
to ask questions. 

Mr. Winters: May I ask a few questions? 

Mr. Monet: Pardon me, I should like to see this first invoice if you do 
not mind. It is a very important one. It is dated March 9, 1948. I want 
that invoice to be on the table. That would be a sale from Canada Packers to 
Valley Creamery? 

Mr. Cuirp: Or transfer. 3 
- Mr. Monet: A sale or transfer, whatever it is; I should like to see that 
invoice. 

Mr. TuatcHer: Could you pass that around so we can all see it? * 

Mr. Cuitp: We would be delighted to, but be sure we get it back. They 
are all there. I had better give you them one at a time. That is the one 
on the 9th. 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that it be read. 

Mr. Monet: I must say that this is the first time I have had occasion to- 
see it myself, so if the questions are not well prepared it is because I have not 
seen this before. 4 

Mr. Lesacr: Would you read the invoice? 

Mr. Monet: I will. 

Mr. Irvine: It is the best way to give it to us. 

Mr. Monet: This is an invoice of Canada Packers Limited, Halifax, Nova _ 
Scotia, reading as follows—the number of the invoice is 85654. “Sold to Valley. 
Creamery Limited, Kingston, Nova Scotia, March 9, 1948: 400 boxes, 56 a : 
western butter solids, 22,400 pounds at 65 cents.” ay 

Mr. JouHnston: Does it give the grade of the butter? 

Mr. Monet: No, it does not so far. 

Mr. Lesace: Read it as it is. i 

Mr. Moner: Then you have here, Mr. Child, under the heading ‘ ‘extension, as 
1456000"? 

Mr. Cuiip: $14,560. 

Mr. Monet: That is the value. 

Mr. Prnarp: Would you repeat that? 

Mr. Monet: The total value is $14,560, which is 65 cents— 
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_ Mr. Cum: Times the weight? 

Mr, Tuatcuerr: Would that be in pounds or in bulk? 
| Mr. Cum: That is in solids, 56-pound blocks. 

~~ Mr. Monet: “Shipped—” 

> Mr. Cutty: “Ex—” 


; y Mr. Monet: “Ex Toronto direct to Valley Creamery?” 


~ Mr. Cuitp: Yes. 

_ Mr. Monet: What does that mean, “shipped ex Toronto”? 

a Mr. Cuttp: Did not go to Halifax first. It went direct from Toronto to 

‘Kingston, Nova Scotia. : 

_ Mr. Winters: Who was it bought from in Toronto? 

| Mr. Cutty: From Canada Packers in Toronto. 

Mr. Winters: Do you know where Canada Packers in Toronto purchased it? 

Mr. Cutp: Mr. Prescott might be able to answer that. 

~ Mr. Wicerns: It is an accumulation of a number of small lots that come 
in in cars of butter. It was under-grade butter. As we buy cars from western 

Canada they frequently have different grades. The under grades accumulate 

until we get enough to move a carload. 

| Mr. Winters: That butter was sold to Valley Creamery at 65 cents, was it? 
_ Mr. Wiearns: I think I should explain also that this arrangement with the 
\V a ley Creamery is one of convenience for rechurning and putting the butter 

in flats. Valley Creamery does that work on a cent commission for us. 

is Mr. Irvine: Would you explain what flats are? A flat tire is the only 

thing I know. : 

i} Mr. Wicartns: In the maritime provinces the custom of serving butter to 

the consumer by the retailer is in what is known as a flat as compared to what we 

‘call prints. A print is roughly 64 inches by 2 inches by 24. A flat is—I am 

‘guessing a little at this because I do not know the exact measurements, they 

vary—roughly 10 inches by 43 by 14, and they frequently put it in two pounds, 
t one, marked off in sections so that about half a pound can be cut separately 

‘and placed on a platter at one time. It is a custom that apparently— 

Mr. Irvine: They do not deal only with the poor grade in that way? 

_ Mr. Wicerns: Oh, no. 

a Mr. Lesace: May I ask a supplementary question as to where the butter 
was coming from. It was western butter and it was an accumulation of many 
months or a few weeks? 

| Mr. Wiccrns: As a matter of fact, I cannot give you the exact details. 

I did not look it up, but from recollection that butter came in mostly in February. 
) Mr, Lesage: Mostly in February? 

Mr. Wicarns: Yes. 
| Mr. Lesace: It was third grade butter that came in various shipments? 


Mr. Wicerns: Under grades of all kinds. 
|) Mr. Lusace: Under grades in various shipments. 


_ Mr. Tuarcuer: It could not have been too bad. 
’ Mr. Prnarp: Do you know if it came from the Saskatchewan Co-operative? 
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Mr. Winters: You said you sold this butter at what was stated here ta 
be 65 cents. Then later on Mr, Wiggins said there was an arrangement whereh 
Valley Creamery charged a fee. I think we should have that clarified. If it 
was sold at a certain price then I would say it was a sale transaction, and not 
a fee transaction. 

Mr. Cui: It is really a transfer. 

Mr. Wieerns: Let me finish that. We pay on most of these transactions 
1 cent a pound, and we supply the butter, pay the freight to Valley 
Creamery, pay the freight back. The matter of charging it out is one of record 
and for a very definite purpose. As soon as the butter goes into the creamery for. 
rechurning the identity is lost, and we expect back pound for pound that we shit 
In order to keep the record simple it is charged out at one price and charged back 
at that price plus commission, plus freights. : 

Mr. Winvrers: Do you have any interest in the Valley Creamery at all? 

Mr. Wiaetns: No. 

Mr. Winters: No financial interest? 

Mr. Wiacins: None whatever. 


Mr. Winters: I think this must be regarded as pretty much of a sale 
transaction to the cae Creamery. . 


technicalities of it, ee I do not lace but we do not eoaeiice it that way. — 
Mr. eens You show on this invoice the amount and price? a 
Mr. Wiecins: Yes. a 
Mr. Winters: Which is 65 cents. Is that the price prevailing in Nova 
Scotia for first grade butter in a transaction at that level? cy 
Mr. Wiaerns: No. 
Mr. Winters: What grade does that apply to? 
Mr. Wiceins: That would apply to under grade butter. 
Mr. Winters: What do you mean by under grade butter? 
Mr. Wicerns: There are three terms, three different grades, second grade 
third grade and below third grade. y 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Is that under grade? 
Mr. Wiceins: Those are all considered under grade. 
Mr. Winters: Which would this be? 
Mr. Wicerns: This was below third grade. : 
Mr. Winters: What classifies it as being below third grade? How does 
it differ from first grade? . 


Mr. Wiccins: Well, butter is degraded from first grade for any one of a large 
number of imperfections. The main one is flavour. Any flavour that is foreign 
to butter will disqualify it for No. 1 grade, and the intensity of that forei 
flavour will determine to which grade it goes below. If in the manufacture of 
the butter poor workmanship is done and it has poor texture that will put it out 
of first grade into some lower grade. If moisture is not properly incorporated 1 
will go down. If there is a mixing of colours it will degrade the butter. 


Mr. Prnarp: If it is below third grade is it unfit for consumption? 

Mr. Wiecins: Oh, no. 

Mr. Irvine: Does your company send the poorer grades only to Nova 

Scotia? 
Mr. Wiccins: No, I do not think you can accuse us of that. To come ban 

to your question, Mr. Winters, the cream coming into a creamery is graded by 
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butter maker and if there are foreign flavours at that time, he will pick out 

e cans and they are churned separately. So far as the butter fat itself is 

erned, as fat value, it is exactly the same as No. 1. If, by poor workman- 

p they do not get the right texture in the butter, that has not changed the 

d value of the butter fat whatever. 

_ Myr. Tuatcuer: Could you tell us what the three price grades are in Nova 

Scotia, or the prices which were prevailing at that time? 

- Mr. Lesacn: I think Mr. Spence can give that information to the committee. 

Mr. Winters: I think Mr. Spence can tell us that. I should like to pursue 

this matter of third grade butter a little farther. What is there in the third 

grade butter that gives it the offensive taste? 

_ Mr. Wicerns: One of the most common things is weed flavour. The one we 

lave here is leeks. The leek flavour will carry through into the cream and the 

vter, as will turnips, rape and various kinds of weed. 

_ Mr. Winters: Does it detract from the food value? 

» Mr. Wicerns: No. 

. Mr. Winters: I have a communication here from Halifax which says that 
Lily brand, which is apparently sold by you, was inedible, high priced, 

earful tasting and nauseating to a normal stomach. 

__ Mr. Wicerns: There is only one term with which I would agree there, 

i — this weed taste has a bad taste. I do not know what you mean by 
arful”, 

= Mr. Winters: The food value is— 

_ Mr. Wicers: The food value is all right. 

_ Mr. Wivters: After the butter was sold to Valley Creamery it was made 

0 prints by them, then was it repurchased by Canada Packers? 

_ Mr. Wiceins: Yes. 

_ Mr. Mower: If you will excuse me a moment, Mr. Winters, I have the 

nvoice here for that second part. Are you finished questioning on the first part? 

Mr. Winters: Except to point out that I do not see the grade of butter 

pecified on the invoice. 

| Mr. Moner: There is no grade mentioned in the invoice? 

_ Mr. Wiccrns: No. 

|) Mr. Winters: Is it not a requirement that the grade should be specified 
y the company on this transaction? 

__ Mr. Cuizp: I do not think so because this creamery was going to provide a 

ice for us. 

Mr. Winters: Nevertheless, it is a sale from one company to another. 

ou say you have no financial interest in this company? 

_ Mr. Cutty: No, they are performing a service for us. They are not selling 

utter to the public. 

| Mr. Jounston: Did you not say you did not get the same butter back? 

Mr. Wicerns: No, we lost the identity of it, that is all. I think the answer 

) your question, Mr. Winters, is that there was no deal on this. There was no 

- “a all between the Valley Creamery and ourselves as to what the price 
d be. 

Mr. Winters: It is invoiced at 65 cents. 

| Mr. Curtp: That is our record. 

The Vicr-CHamrman: Has this invoice been given a number as yet? Is it 


0 be identified by a number? We might lose its identity. 
Mr. Lesacu: No, not yet, but it should be. 


: 
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The Vicp-CHatrMAN: It should be. 

Mr. Winters: I think it should be. 

The Vice-Cuamman: There is also a question as to whether it should g 
into the record as is. : 

Mr. Winters: I think it should go into the record as is. | 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: That will be marked as an exhibit and, at this _ 


printed in the record. Agreed? : 
Agreed. : . . 
Exureir No. 80: Invoice from Canada Packers Limited to Valley 
Creamery Limited, March 9, 1948. 

5 

; 

‘x 

= 


INVOICE 
No. 85654 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 


HALIFAX, N.S. 


Sold to Valley Creamery Ltd. Date: Mar. 9, 1948 
Kingston, NS. 


Quantity Description Weight Price Extension 


400/56 Boxes Western Butter Solids 22400 65 14,560.00 
Shipped ex Toronto Mar.3 3 
direct to Valley Creamery. 4 


Mr. Jounston: I should like to pursue one point Mr. Winters brought up. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I have no objection, Mr. Johnston, except that I was 
going to turn to Mr. Winters and ask him if he intended to follow that up. 
I know you would not wish to interrupt him. o 
Mr. Jounston: I was afraid he was going to leave that point. | 
Mr. Winters: I will come back to that point. 4 
Mr. Jounston: If this invoice is merely a record, I want to know if you got 
the same butter back as you shipped? | 
Mr. Wrceerns: We got the same number of pounds back. a 
Mr. Jounsron: You do not know whether you got the same butter back? ) 


Mr. Wicerns: I cannot prove that. | 
Mr. Jounston: Would the Valley Creamery be able to say whether you got 
the same butter back or not? ¥ 
Mr. Wicarns: I do not know, he may or may not, depending on whether hi 
was processing any other butter at the same time. ; 7 
Mr. Wrnrers: The witness says that this butter was repurchased from ‘ she 
Valley Creamery. Has the witness invoices showing that transaction, the price 
at which it was repurchased? ; . 3 
Mr. Cum: Yes. 
Mr. Monsr: To make this clear, this is an invoice covering the return fron. 
the Valley Creamery to Canada Packers. Is there any way of knowing definitely | 
whether the return—you have just used the word “return”—is the return of the 
same butter mentioned in Exhibit 80? S 
Mr. Cuttp: We do not know. The same quantity was returned and that 1 


all we are sure of. y 


a 


RR gee 
Se = 
“a a igh i ‘ : 

M r, Monet: You do not know whether it is exactly the same butter? 

| Mr. Cut: No. 

_ Mr. Winters: That would seem to establish it as a clear sale, Mr. Chairman. 
The Vicn-Cuarrman: I beg your pardon? 

| Mr. Winters: That would seem to establish it as a Clear selling transaction. 
_ Mr. Cutz: So far as we are concerned, we do not care what application you 
ut on it, we will just tell you what happened. 

_ The Vicr-CHamman: There are two or three wanting to ask questions at the 
me time, but I think Mr. Winters should be allowed to follow his line. 

_ Mr. Winters: Does the repurchase invoice show the repurchase price? 

_ Mr. Monet: I am going to read the invoice which will be filed as Exhibit 81. 
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| The Vice-Cuamman: It will be printed in the record as if it had been read 
t this point. s 

— Mr. Moner: Do you wish me to read it now? 

_ The Vice-Cramman: Yes. 

| Mr. Mone: 7 


 Exumir No. 81—Invoice to Canada Packers Limited from Valley 
| _—-Creamery, Limited, dated March 19, 1948. 


INVOICE 
hy a | . Kineston, N.S., March 19, 1948. 
f Messrs. Canada Packers Limited 
' > Halifax, N.S. 
Bought of 
DS 
: ¥ VALLEY CREAMERY, LIMITED 
_- Terms—Net Cash Phone 22-2 
a 
To 415 cs. White Lily Butter 
% Pepe UN GOS GUM CT eo ae ee $ 15,008 00 
Prepaid freight Kingston to Halifax............. 12 60 
$ 15,020 60 


(In ink) Price O.K. 


lere are some initials on this statement. 
Attached to this invoice are two documents called, “Receiving Voucher”; 
will form a part of Exhibit 81. The second document is exactly the same 
first and they just show that this butter came into the plant of Canada 
ers. Sent from Valley Creamery, 414 cases White Lily Butter, 
396 pounds— fed 
| Mr. Tuatcuer: Where did the extra come in? 
Mr. Monet: Just a moment; that invoice is dated March 23, 1948. Then, 
tre is another one, 1 part case White Lily Butter, 44 pounds. 

Mr. Cup: I should explain that the butter goes out in 56 pounds solids 
es back in the flats of which we spoke, so there will be a different number 


lr. WinTERS: Does that invoice show the grade of the butter? 


. Moner: There is nothing else on this invoice showing the receipt of 


tter except what I have read. 


bu 
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Mr. Wryters: It now has received a brand name and it is called Lik 

brand? . 

Mr. Cup: White Lily. 

Mr. Winters: And the price is 67 cents a pound. : 

Mr. Monet: 67 cents a pound plus freight. af 


Mr. Wrxters: What is the maximum legal price for third grade butter sol 
to a wholesale buyer in Halifax? 


Mr. Wicarns: 66 cents. z 


‘Mr. Harkness: Could I interject one question here? After this butter he 
been rechurned by the dairy or the creamery and sent back to you at 67 ceml 
what was its grade? 5 

Mr. Curp: Perhaps you should know there is no grading in Nova Scotia. 

Mr, Harkness: I do not, but I wondered what difference the rechurni 
of the butter made, whether it improved the grade. : 
Mr. Wiccins: That sometimes happens with second grade butter when ti 

difficulty is one of those I have mentioned, poor texture, moisture, colour and ¢ 
I didn’t mention, bad packages. In the case of below third grade butter, it W 
be very difficult to bring it back up very far unless you had a case of butte 
with surface mould. Surface mould puts it into below third grade and a ha 
inch could be shaved off and the remainder of the butter is very often of 
proper flavour and can be put to a higher grade. Butter with heavy 
flavour very seldom comes back up. 

Mr. Harkness: What then was the purpose of re-churning this butter? 

Mr. Wiccrns: There is one statement we have not made which is an answW 
to your question. There is a difference in the habits in the various sections | 
the country as to the amount of salt they like in butter. In Nova Scotia, partie 
larly, they like butter with about 3 per cent salt. Normally, all butter throug 
out Canada is packed with 2 per cent or less. The Dominion government gradi 
standards ask for 2 per cent or less, but in Nova Scotia, they like a high 1 
butter. It is re-worked and this 1 or 14 per cent salt added. 

Mr. Harkness: That is, essentially, the reason for re-churning it, to increa 
the salt? = 

Mr. Wiccrtns: That is one of the reasons, the other is to get it into the 

Mr. Winters: This butter was sold back to the wholesaler who is Ca 
Packers at 67 cents, whereas the legal price, as the witness said, was 66 cents. 
then added, though, there was no grading in Nova Scotia. Apparently, he is 
in his understanding of the situation and he knew this was below third grat 
butter and still accepted it back from the creamery at 67 cents which he kne 
be above the price for third grade butter. a | 

Mr. Cutty: Is not the important point what we sold it to the public at? | 

The Vicp-CuairMan: As I understand it the position Mr. Winters desir 
establish is that you have a company called A and it sells to another compal 
called B. There is no connection between the two companies. They may a 
so closely together that A company does not really regard the transaction as 
sale, though legally it may be a sale. 

Mr. Winvers: It seems clearly established, Mr. Chairman, that the Vi 
Creamery sold to Canada Packers below third grade butter at a price 
than the legal price prevailing in Nova Scotia for third grade butter. Byt 
same token, Canada Packers purchased the same butter at a price which W 
higher than the legal price. 2 

Mr. Curtp: We claim, of course, that is not a sale. 


Mr. Lesace: How? 
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is Cup: The Valley Creamery performed a service for us for which we 


__ Mr. Lusace: That is not what’ the invoice shows. 

_ Mr. Cuitp: The invoice is our record of the transaction. We must have a 
cord of the transaction. 

_ Mr. Lesace: I do not see anything on the invoice about a service, it is a 
aight sale. 

_ Mr. Winters: It looks like a clear sale. I do not think you could ask that 
jae set of circumstances and one set of prices apply to this transaction and 
1other set of circumstances and another set of prices apply to some other 
‘ansaction. 

_ Mr. Harkness: I would suggest the answer to this question will determine 
ether it was a sale or not. Did the Valley Creamery pay you the $14,000 
\éntioned as owing on the invoice? 

_ Mr. Cuiup: Yes, because it may be some time before we get the butter back. 
- Mr. Lesage: Well, that is it. 

» The Vice-CHarrMan: Just a moment, Mr. Lesage, I have to ask the com- 
ttee to consider a matter of a different sort for a few moments before we 
ourn. It is now ten minutes to six, Tomorrow, this room will be occupied 
m twelve o’clock onwards by a Liberal caucus. As yet, we do not know 
nether any other room will be available. Perhaps the committee would agree 
adjourn tonight and if there is to be a meeting tomorrow morning the chairman 
1 send out notice. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: I would move that there be no meeting tomorrow morning, 
_ Mr. Irvine: I would second that motion. 

_ The Vice-Cuatman: Is it agreed that we do not meet tomorrow morning? 
_ Agreed. 

Mr. Winters: May I now continue, Mr. Chairman? 

_ The Vice-CuamMan: Yes, you may continue. 

Mr. Winters: Apparently, Mr. Chairman, we can sum this matter up, in 
of the miscellaneous digressions of one kind and another which we have had, 
he point where there were two transactions with a sale above the legal price 
d for the sale of butter and in connection with neither transaction was the 
Jand of the butter specified? 

_ Mr. Harkness: You mean the grade? 

_ Mr. Winters: Yes, the grade. 

_ Mr. Harkness: Well you said “brand”. 

| Mr. Winters: I meant grade. Are the invoices used in this transaction the 
rmal type of invoices for transactions of this nature? 

/- Mr. Cutty: Yes. 


| Mr. Jounsron: Do the invoices usually have the grade indicated on them 
en your company buys butter? 

Mr. Cup: I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Winters: I would like to pursue my line of questioning if I might. 

The Vice-CHamman: Yes, and I suggest, gentlemen, that you do not 
rupt Mr. Winters unless it comes to the point where he is not covering 
hing about which you wish to know and then we generally use the expres- 
et us follow that a little further.’ Everybody is quite eager to ask 
ns but you will have to make some allowance for the other members. 


‘Ww; Mr. Winters, you have asked the question “is this the usual type of 
voice?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Winters: Yes, and the witness answered “yes”. 


Mr. Wiccrns: It is normal procedure to mark the grade on invoices f 
butter. I can only repeat to you, Mr. Winters, that we did not regard th 
as an invoice in the regular way. This is an operation where a man perforn 
a service. We keep a record and we happened to keep it on the form thi 
is used as an invoice. 


Mr. Winters: But you do admit this butter was-returned to you above tl 
legal price for butter? 


Mr. Wicerns: No,-I do not admit that. I admit the butter came back at 
price which we charged, plus a service charge. There was no deal in it: 
all and we did not agree to sell it at 65 cents. 


Mr. Winters: You sold it at 65 cents? 
Mr. Wiccerns: We did not agree to sell. 


Mr. Winters: The price is on the invoice—65 cents—and then you boul 
it back at a price of 67 cents. That is_quite clear; it is on the invoice, and 
neither case is the grade specified. I would ask then if it is a common practi 
of your company to engage in transactions of that nature? 


Mr. Curtp: It is customary for us to do the same thing with other creameri 
and to do the same thing with other products. In any case when anythi 
leaves our plant it must go out on an invoice so that we have a record and} 
our records are kept in order. We could head the document “transfer” inste: 
of “invoice” except that we do not use that type of document. Anyone— 
business must have a record of his transactions. This is our method of recordil 
that transaction. S 


Mr. Lesace: But this butter was bought? 
Mr. Winters: Well that is a matter of definition or interpretation. 


Mr. Cutzp: It is not necessarily so. We may have a contra-charge opposi 
that amount. 


Mr. Prnarp: May I interrupt? I wish to address the chair. 


$ 


. 


The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Yes. ) 
Mr. Pinarp: These invoices speak for themselves. They are not to | 


| 


contradicted and changed by the witness. They are sales on the market, al 
the prices are on the invoice. 


Mr. Lesage: They are written documents. 4 


Mr. Prnarp: Yes, they are written documents and they cannot be co! 
tradicted, in my opinion at. least. = 
Mr. Winters: I have no doubt the committee will be able to put a prop 
interpretation on those documents. Then may I ask to whom this butter ou 
sold after it was received back in prints from the Valley Creamery? ‘si 
Mr. Cuiutp: To our customers. 4 
Mr. Winters: Can you give a list of the customers who received this LS 
ticular lot of butter? 
Mr. Moner: Have you any invoices for the sale of this particular butt 
to your customers? zg. 
Mr. Curup: We have hundreds of them. a 
The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Well I do not suppose it is desirable to go throu 
all the invoices? Ps 
a ue Winters: You could give a list of the retailers who received the butte 
think. ; 
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_ Mr. Moner: Who received this particular butter mentioned in Exhibit 

. 812 Have you got a list of your customers who received some of the 

butter described on Exhibit No. 81, the last document filed? 

__ Mr. Cuirp: Perhaps I could simplify this if you would allow me. 

~ Mr. Monger: Well tell us whether you have the invoices? 

Mr. Cup: We have all the invoices in question on the sale of butter since 

the 1st of March. . 

___ Mr. Moner: Have you a list of customers for this particular transaction to 

which we are referring, listed on Exhibit No. 80 as being a sale from Canada 
ackers to Valley Creamery, and then from Valley Creamery to Canada Packers 

mentioned on Exhibit No. 81? Have you got a list of the invoices of sales of 

this particular butter, the transaction of 22,400 pounds? 


_. Mr. Outtp: I do not suppose we can aggregate the sales of all of the 22,400 
pounds because before all of that butter would be gone I would think we would 
have other butter coming in. 

_ Mr. Winters: Well, I am sure that you know something about this butter. 
an you give me a list or a partial list of the retailers to whom it was sold 


. 


with the prices at which it was sold, and I think it would be a good idea if we 
had a sample invoice read right at this point? 

| Mr. Monger: Have you got an invoice you could give us now? 

| The Vice-Cuamman: Just a moment, would it not be a good place to 


djourn so that the witness could examine the invoices and give us an answer 
omorrow? 


vi ‘Mr. Winters: Yes, but I would like to ask before the witness leaves that 

1e tell us the price at which this butter was sold to the retailers? 

_ Mr. Monet: Perhaps Mr. Prescott could answer that? At what price was 
butter included in Exhibit No. 81 sold to the retailers? 

|= Mr. Prescotr: 674 cents. 

Mr. Monet: To the retailer; and is that first grade butter? 

_ Mr. Prescorr: That is White Lily Brand which we know is not first grade. 
Mr. Wicerns: That is the ceiling price for below third grade butter. 
| Mr. Monet: And it was sold to the retailer at that price? 

__ Mr. Cum: Yes. 

Mr. Moner: Have you the invoice for that transaction? 

Mr. Cutz: Yes. 

2 Mr. Moner: Would the sort of invoice used for the transaction indicated 
n Exhibit No. 81— 

Mr. Winters: Just a moment, the witness says the butter was sold to the 
iler as first grade butter at the price prevailing for below third grade butter. 
Mr. Monzt: It was sold at the ceiling price for below third grade butter. 

__ Mr. Prnarp: I would like to ask the price originally paid for that butter 
rhen it came from the west to Toronto? — 

. “g Mr. Wiccrns: I am sorry I have not got that information. 

9) Mr. Prnarp: I would like to have it for tomorrow. 

__ Mr. Wicarns: We might be able to determine the identity of it but I am 


Ot sure. — 
, , . 

|= The Vick-CHairMAN: I think this is a satisfactory place to adjourn. 
_ Mr. Lesage: I have just one question. Was it all sold at 674 cents? 
| 

| 

| 


5 le 


> 
_ Mr. Wicerns: Yes it was. 


Mr. Monet: The whole lot? 


u 
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Mr. Wicerns: It was sold to retailers at 674 cents, but. there were as sale 
to wholesalers at the correct wholesale price. i 
Mr. Lesace: What was the correct wholesale WBnare | 
Mr. Prescorr: It would be 1 cent under the price to retailers—that is 
664 cents. : 
~ Mr. Lesace: You sold part of this butter to wholesalers at a price lowel 
than the price at which you bought it? 4 
Mr. Prescott: Yes. 
Mr. Wicerns: No, no. 
Mr. Lesace: Is your answer to my last question ‘yes’? q 
Mr. Wiecins: No, that is not the correct jAtempaetanioa which you are 
sputting on the transfer. It was sold for a price less than that mentioned on thi 
transfer but it is not less than the cost for the butter. 
Mr. Lesace: Well that is a question for our severe ah ome = 
Mr. Winters: I would like to ask this final question? Did you sell any 0! 
this butter to retailers at the regular selling price prevailing for first grade 
butter? =. 
Mr. Wieerns: No. 
Mr. Pinarp: I have one last question. a 
- The Vicr-CHairMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Pinard. There are io many 
Gal questions and we must stop at some point. I think probably Mr. Winters 
question had better be the final one and yours can come when we reconvene. | 


The meeting adjourned to meet tomorrow, April 13, 1948 at 4.00 p.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, Aprin 138, 1948. 


iG ‘The Special Committee on Prices met at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
ae presiding. 


y Bifembers present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Irvine, Johnston, 
age, Martin, Maybank, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


q Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee in attendance. 


Mr. A. J. E. Child, Assistant Treasurer, Mr. Ford Wiggins, Manager, Pro- 
e Department, Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, and Mr. 8. C. Prescott, 
nager, Halifax Branch, Canada Packers Limited, were recalled and further 
amined, 


is 


Exhibit No. nes112 corrected butter invoices, Canada Packers Limited, 
ifax, to various retailers. 


zhbit No. 88—Statement of account, Canada Packers Limited with Valley 
‘amery Limited, Kingston, N.S. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 


Exhibit No. 84—Invoice No. 89235, Canada Packers Limited, Halifax, to 
Canadian Company, dated March 23, 1948, for 100 boxes White Lily Butter 
5,400 Ibs. at 664c, total $3.577.50. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of 
nce). 


Y 


In the temporary absence of the Chairman, Mr. Maybank, Vice-Chairman, 
k the Chair. 


At 6.00 p.m, witnesses discharged and the Committee adjourned until Wed- 
day, April 14, at 4.00 p.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
April 13, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 4.00 p.m. The Chairman, 
Paul Martin, presided. 


V y Monet: Mr. Child, Mr. Prescott and Mr. Wiggins, would you come 
rd? 


P Arthur James Edward Child, Assistant Treasurer, Canada Packers 
d, recalled. 


Si anley Prescott, Manager, Halifax Branch, Canada Packers Limited, 


rt 


Mr. Cumup: Mr. Chairman, in the closing minutes of yesterday’s session 

was a question put to us with regard to the price at which we sold this 

elow third grade butter to our customers in Halifax. I think the answer 

question requires amplification. I should like to make a statement 
connection. I have a copy of that statement for °all of the members. 

t. Moner: This has been prepared since last night? 

r. Cuitp: Since last night. 


. Monet: Would you distribute this statement? It does not need to be 


Irvine: You are going to read it? 

Curt: Yes. 

ke The Cuamman: This will go into the record as his verbatim statement. 

Moyer: You can start reading. 

Cui: This is with regard to the shipment of butter from our Halifax 

on March 23, 1948. 

_ On Saturday, March 20, 1948, we had no butter at our Halifax branch. 

| Our salesmen were, however, accepting orders which, because of the current 
ort situation, were subject to being filled if and when butter was received’ 

at the warehouse. 

_ The orders were written in advance by our salesmen, and, because of 

ne. uncertainty of having butter, they were written on separate forms— 

‘Tor butter only—to be held by the shipper until the arrival of the butter. 

_,_ 1 our system these orders are written on the same form which later 

becomes the invoice, after the quantity is filled in by the shipper, and the 

| Value computed in the office. 

_ Our butter was coming chiefly from the Valley Creamery at Kingston, 
Scotia, and up to that time we had received only first-grade butter 

lley and Kingston brands. Therefore, the salesmen expected the 

ers to be filled with first-grade butter and had priced them accordingly. 
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Actually, a shipment of below third-grade butter, White Lily brane 
which is a private brand of the Valley Creamery, arrived late Mon 
afternoon, March 22. The orders for butter were filled from this shipmer 
first thing Tuesday morning and the truck left the warehouse about 8.3 
a.m. The shipper did not notice that an under-grade butter had gone ou 
at first-grade price. White Lily was a brand we had not been selling e 

- gome time and the grade of the butter was not shown on the wrapper, a$1 
is not compulsory or customary to do so in Nova Scotia. ag 5 

The same morning, shortly after he came to the office, the branch mana 
ger, S. C. Prescott, noticed that below third-grade butter had been invoice 
at first-grade price. He immediately had the office copies of the invoice 
changed, so that the customers would be charged in our books for the correc 
amount. The invoices, 112 of them for 6,912 pounds, were all changed | 
noon the same day. All subsequent sales, which were the bulk of the ship 
ment—that is the shipment of 22,400 pounds—were invoiced in the fir 
instance at the correct price. £ 

In addition, the sales supervisor, Russell Gale, was advised of 
error and he informed our seven salesmen as soon as possible. The la 
of them was notified by 4 o’clock ‘the same day. They, in turn, telephone 
those customers who could be reached by telephone. Some were tel 
phoned the same night and most of them the next day. Customers wi 
could not be reached were notified at the first call of the salesman. Tt 
might have been two or three days later in some cases. 


Mr. Monet: Excuse me, but right there you refer to customers who cou 
not be reached. Do you mean by that your customers or consumers. B 
e 


Mr. Cuiip: Our customers. al 

An advice of the error and of the correct price at which White li 
brand butter should be invoiced was posted on the salesmen’s bullet 
board the same day. a 

In our books of account, and on the statements to the customers, t 
butter was charged at the correct amount. In the case of C.O.D. custom 
refunds were made and the customers were notified by telephone as stal 
previously. There were 33 C.O.D. customers and the refunds amount 
to a total of $32.52. rH 

All these corrections were made by us and the customers notified lo 
before any complaint was made by officials of the Wartime Prices 4) 
Trade Board. ; | 


(Mr. Ralph Maybank, Vice-Chairman, now presiding.) 


Mr. Curp: Having read that statement I should like to make one mi 
statement with regard to the transactions that were discussed yesterday betwi 
ourselves and Valley Creamery. One of the gentlemen asked me if payment \ 
made by the Valley Creamery to us when the butter was shipped to Val 
Creamery, and if in turn payment was made by us to Valley Creamery Ww 
the butter was shipped back. I was under the impression yesterday that} 
what we would have done, but I have since been talking to Halifax on” 
telephone this morning and they tell me that is not the case, that we ri 
contra-account with Valley Creamery in connection with these operat 
I have with me a transcript of that account from the 1st of March to 4 
showing the entries to and from Valley Creamery, and showing that no m ) 
is paid in the account at all, that is, no payments are made by us to Va 
Creamery and no payments made by Valley Creamery to us except to © 
the account periodically. S 
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On the telephone I was unable to find out just then when the account had 
en cleared so I asked them to telegraph me. I have a telegram now saying: 
Valley Creamery Limited account cleared November 26, 1947, 
2 December 11, 1947, and January 8, 1948, which was last clearance. 
Balance in account, $621.91. 

a Having given you that information, we are open to any further questions. 
Mr. Winters: Mr. Chairman, I would gather that despite what the witness 
said last night about not selling any of this third grade butter at first grade 
orices, they have in fact had some sales of third grade butter in Halifax at first 
rade prices. 

_ Mr. Cut: I have merely given you what did happen in my statement. 
Mr. Winters: That is the case, is it not? 

_ Mr. Cutp: As I say, I have given you what happened. . Mr. Prescott is 
sere, who handled the matter at Halifax. I would suggest you ask him. 

_ Mr. Winters: Was the statement you gave at the end of the hearing 
yesterday afternoon incorrect? 

z Mr. Cuitp: I should say it required amplification. It required just what 
t have given. 

_ Mr. Winters: I think yesterday afternoon you said definitely “no” to my 
question. I asked you if any third grade butter was sold at first. grade prices. 
' Mr. Cut: I do not think I would like to get into a technical argument 
m the matter. The actual fact is, I think, that when the transactions were 
lully completed that no third grade butter had been sold at other than third 
grade prices. 

_ Mr. Winters: I do not think there is a technical argument as to when 
no” does not mean “no”. We can argue technically as to when a sale is not 
sale, but certainly this appears to me on the face of it to be a sale between you 
and the Valley Creamery Company. In the fourth paragraph of your first 
jtatement you say: 

iq } Therefore the salesmen expected the orders to be filled with first 
re grade butter and had priced them accordingly. 


- You know that prior to that time you had sold to the Valley Creamery 
te carload of below third grade butter. Then how can you say you had no 
Jeason to expect anything but first grade butter would be received back from 
ihe Valley Creamery? 

> Mr. Cui: I think that is quite easy to explain. Valley Creamery is 
1ot a customer of ours, not a retail customer of ours. We do ship butter in 
jolids to be rechurned by the Valley Creamery. That butter came back to us 
n the form of White Lily brand flats on the 22nd of March. That was the 
jimst time in a long time that we had received any White Lily butter. We 
iad been receiving, I might say, from the Valley Creamery two of their first 
“wade brands, Valley brand and Kingston brand. 

| Mr. Wryters: You also said in Nova Scotia there is no butter grading, and 
jhat therefore invoices are not required to be marked with the grade. Is that 
tue despite the Wartime Prices and Trade Board orders to the contrary, which” 
‘eem to indicate to me, at any rate, clearly that the grade must be specified, 
nd that certain prices must be charged for certain grades. 

| Mr. Cum: I think Mr. Wiggins can answer that better than I can. He is 
aore of an expert on butter. 

Mr. Wicerns: I believe. in all provinces except Nova Scotia and Prince 
ard Island it is compulsory to have butter graded that is sold retail, and 
grade of the butter marked clearly on the wrapper. That is under the Dairy 
Products Act, a Dominion Act, which requires enabling legislation by the 
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provinces. That has never been enforced in Nova Scotia. The butter we ship 
in from outside to those two provinces is marked, but the butter that is normally 
packaged in Nova Scotia does not have the grade marked on the wrappers. — 
That is one act by itself. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board reference 
requested the butter to be sold on grade. There is no doubt about that, but it 
does not have to be marked on the butter. g 
Mr. Winters: So there is some irregularity, is there not, with respect to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board order regarding grade marking? ‘ 
Mr. Wicerns: I think that irregularity, if you call it that, comes in this w 
In the province of Ontario, for example, registered brands are recognized as 2 
erade. If a brand is on the wrapper of the butter the grade is also, and then i 
the invoicing if the brand name is used it is considered sufficient to indicat 
compliance with the regulation. Where the brand name is used in Nova Scotii 
I believe that has also been accepted although I am no authority on that. - 
Mr. Monet: Excuse me for interrupting. Are you referring now to 
_ administrator’s order? 
Mr. Wiacrns: Yes. ‘ee 
Mr. Monet: The administrator’s order has been filed as Exhibit 54, and 
unfortunately does not read the same way as you have put it. According to 
order—-and the members of the committee have it as Exhibit 54—all butter ha 
to be invoiced with the grade mentioned on the invoice. Now, I understand tha 
what you mean is that in Nova Scotia putting the grade on the wrapper is no 
compulsory. Is that what you mean? But as far as the Wartime Prices 
“Trade Board orders are concerned, the administrator’s order, it speaks for itsell 
and it says plainly that it has to be. : 
Mr. Winters: And it does not say that it does not apply to the provinee 
of Nova Scotia. sf 
Mr. Wiacrns: I am sorry if I inferred that. 
Mr. Monet: That is why I wanted to make that clear. aif 
Mr. Wiccrns: I did not intend to infer that it was not necessary to havi 
the grade marking on the butter in Nova Scotia. . 
Mr. Monet: What you actually mean is that in Nova Scotia the wrap 
does not need to bear the grade? 
Mr. Wiccins: That is right. . 
Mr. Winters: Do I understand from your statement that some of thi 
butter was sold on a cash basis, on a c.o.d. basis, and some of it was a pape 
transaction with the first-grade price indicated on the invoice and subsequentl} 
when the error was discovered you made a correction, that the invoices wert 
corrected; is that correct? 9 
Mr. Prescorr: Yes, that is correct. 
Mr. Moner: To make this very clear, following the same line of question 
Mr. Prescott and Mr. Child; when the delivery was made from Canada Pack 
to the retailers in Nova Scotia I presume there was an invoice sent with th 
- actual delivery. Mr. Prescott, you are in charge at Halifax, are you not? = 
Mr. Prescotr: Yes. -) 
Mr. Moner: And with the actual delivery of this butter to the retailers it 
Nova Scotia and Halifax are invoices delivered? a 
Mr. Prescott: Yes. a 
Mr. Monsr: And the invoices actually sent with the butter showed on th 
invoices that it was first-grade butter, did they not? a 
Mr. Prescott: It was an invoice for creamery butter at the first-grade 
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a Mr. Monet: There was no grade mentioned? 

_ Mr. Prescott: No. _ 

* Mr. Monet: But it was priced as first grade? 

- Mr. Prescorr: That is right. 

~__ Mr. Winters: You, I understand, assume that all butter coming from Valley 
Creamery is first grade because you automatically jump at the conclusion when 
the invoice is made out in advance for the first-grade price which would apply? 
> Mr. Prescort: Yes. 


_ Mr. Winters: Then you say there is no grading in Nova Scotia. How then 
do you know that all this butter coming from the Valley Creamery is first-grade 
butter for which you have been charged a first-grade price? 

_ Mr. Prescorr: The responsibility for the grading is on the man who puts 
the butter in the wrapper, and most of those men are skilled in the grading of 
butter and their judgment is accepted, and it is checked periodically by 
government graders. 

_ Mr. Winters: You do not check on it although you knew that you were 
putting into that creamery butter which was below third grade? 


Mr. Wicerns: I do not understand that question. 

__ Mr. Lesace: I wish to point out— 

ie _ The Vice-Cuairman: Just a minute, Mr. Lesage. Mr. Winters is asking 
, question and the witness says that he did not understand that point and he 
wants it clarified. 


Mr. Lusacu: I was on the point of— 


The Vice-CHatrmMan: Excuse.me, Mr. Lesage; you are out of order. Mr. 
| Winters has the floor. 


Mr. Lesace: I think it is in order. 


_ The Vice-CuHairman: Just a moment, Mr. Lesage; you cannot ask questions 
yr make statements unless Mr. Winters is willing to concede the floor to you. 
Mr. Winters is asking questions of this witness now. 


_ Mr. Lesace: I am objecting to one of the other witnesses answering the 
a I think it should be answered by Mr. Prescott; even if I am out of 
yrder. 

Mr. Winters: Thank you. I agree with you and I will direct my questions 
(0 Mr. Prescott. I would like to ask Mr. Prescott if he would feel justified in 
suming the butter coming from the Valley Creamery was first-grade butter for 
ich he could charge the first-grade price when he knew that Canada Packers 
had been sending to this creamery butter which was below third-grade butter? 


_ Mr. Prescorr: I think I can answer that question, or explain it to you. We 
‘have been putting into the Valley Creamery first-grade butter which has been 
red in Halifax for the account of the Halifax branch as they wish to take it 
‘Out over this period which was nearly a month. Unfortunately it ran further. 
here were 1,100 boxes of that delivered to the Valley Creamery during the 
month of March and the first part of April, or the period to which this con- 
‘ttroversy applies; and at the time that below third-grade butter was shipped to 
e Valley Creamery and following the dates of shipment from Halifax, as the 
roices will show, continued right up to the 25th day of March. We were deal- 
in first-grade butter and there was first-grade butter due to come back to 
> Halifax branch. Now, it is my understanding—and this is not a definite 
tement but it was my understanding and still is, and I am quite sure of it— 
there was due to us first-grade butter when this below third was printed; 
‘but the creamery manager was working on a car of butter which he wanted to 
el ar out in one block because of the fact that it was below third grade and he had 
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to put that butter when it was printed back into the car for delivery to Halifax 
due to the fact that roads were closed to heavy traffic. This caused him to leave 
the first-grade butter out of his churns and to churn the below third and we 
received that shipment before I expected it. I think that answers your question. 


Mr. Winters: It seems, though, that you might have been alerted to the 
situation and would not have gone on making that assumption that all that 
butter was going to be grade-one butter. When did you first detect your error?. 
When was that? I think you brought that out in your statement. 

Mr. Prescorr: It was about 10 o’clock on March 23. 


Mr. Winters: When was it first brought to your attention by the Wartime © 
Prices and Trade Board? a 
Mr. Prescorr: I believe the first intimation we had was something which | 


the press carried on March 30, and on March 31, we had a visit from the 
investigator of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. | 
Mr. Winters: On March 31, and the date on which you discovered it was 
March 22? 
Mr. Prescott: March 23. 


Mr. Winters: And in the meantime you took steps to notify all yo ra 
customers? a 


Mr. Prescorr: Yes. i 
- Mr, Winters: Who number 112 and you have a list of those customers? 
Mr. Curio: We have all that information. S 


retailers, have been sorted and are being filed with the committee. You are 
showing me, Mr. Child and Mr. Prescott, a group of invoices of different custome il 
who would be retailers in Nova Scotia? = 


Mr. Prescott: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: And are they all retailers in Halifax? 

Mr. Prescorr: All in Halifax, I believe. 

Mr. Winters: Are they all in the city of Halifax, Mr. Prescott? 


Mr. Prescorr: I am not certain they are all within the city limits, but 
believe ‘they are. 


Mr. Monet: And these 112 invoices are for your retail customers? 

Mr. Prescorr: Yes sir. 

Mr. Moner: And they are all within the city limits of Halifax? os 
Mr. Prescorr: I am not quite positive, but I believe they are. | 
Mr. Moner: You believe they are. Now, you are showing me a bunch of 

invoices, I take it that the 112 are included? bo 

Mr. Prescorr: Yes. a 

Mr. Moner: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that these should be filed as exhibit 


Exuzsir 82: Group of 112 invoices to retailers in Halifax, filed. 
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The Vice-Cuarrman: Of course, it is understood that that is for identifica-» 
tion, not for the printing of these invoices. ay 

Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Prescott, can you tell the members of the committ ee 
if on all of these slips of sale—because it is registered as sold to Mr. so and so— 
if all of these slips of sale mention the price of first-grade butter before any corree- | 
tion was made. : 

Mr. Prescotr: That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Winters: How could the witness state that none of these sales wer 

made for first-grade butter? he 
Mr. Prescort: The final sale was not, Mr. Winters. 

¥ Mr. Winters: It seems to be getting back to the question of when is a sale 

_ not a sale. 

* The Vicze-CHamrMAN: What is meant is this, is it not; that finally there 

was not a sale at the first-grade price, but that is true because of the fact that 

it was discovered an error had been made and some of the money was passed back 

to the customer. That is the reason it was said last night, is it, that there had 

_ been no sale? 

‘Mr. Cutty: Yes. That would only apply in the case of the smaller dealers 

where the sale was made on the basis of c.o.d. Where the customer’s credit was 

_ good enough he did not pay any more than the proper price. 

____ The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Well, I know. Well, then, the true way to state it is, 

is it not, that there was a sale, that there was a good sale and that you back- 

_ tracked on it later? 

Bs Mr. Cup: Yes, sir. 

m@ ‘The Vicr-Cuamman: And gave a refund because the sale was at an 

t improper price. Is not that the truth of the matter as it stood on say the 23rd? 

a Mr, Cup: I might say that their invoice is third-grade price. 

‘The Vicn-Cuatrman: And the invoice is official news of a sale. Assuming a 

oo made as of the 23rd, at 9.50 a.m.; if I had asked you at that time had 

you made a sale of any of this butter, you would have said yes, would you not? 

Mr. Cuttp: I should think so. Yes. 
| a ‘The Vicu-CHamrMan: Well, there must have been a sale, and then you found 
out that you had done a wrong thing and endeavoured to correct it; and then I 


_ would believe your evidence is you did put it correctly. Surely there would not 
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_ be any advantage in maintaining that at 9.50, in the morning a sale had not 
_ been made. Would that be right? 
| Mr. Cuizp: I think that is right. 
— Mr. Monsr: Just another question following along the same line of question 
as the chairman just did. When your customer would receive the actual delivery 
r f butter say on March 23, in the invoice as first set up giving the price of first- 
_ grade butter, would he not be under the impression then that this was first-grade 
butter, before any correction was made? 
| Mr. Prescorr: Unless he were to question the branch. 
= Mr. Monet: Just by the invoice itself the retailer receiving the butter could 
— not assume anything else but that that was first-grade butter with the price 
indicated; is that correct? 
Mr. Prescott: That is correct. 
Mr. Monzr: I wanted to be clear on that as far as the retailer is concerned. 
Be Mr. WINTERS: Now, Mr. Chairman, if all of these 112 retailers were within 
| the city limits I wonder if Mr. Prescott could say how many of them had tele- 
phones or how many did not have telephones? 
ie Mr. Prescorr: I cannot answer that. I do not know. 
ie Mr. Winters: Did you actually find some of them who did not have 
__ telephones? 

Mr. Prescorr: I do not believe I could answer that. 
— Mr. Winters: I think you said that you tried to contact your customers 
by telephone and found that you could not reach some of them but that they 
“were notified by the next call of the salesman which took place, according to 
| your statement, as much as three days later. 


rg 
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Mr. Prescorr:-I think that statement is probably explainable Ne the faea 
that some of the customers were not around or available. For instance, the 
manager of the store would be absent when the salesman called. I cannot 4 
elaborate much on that answer but the salesmen were instructed to notify the | 
customers. 


Mr. WINTERS: Surely ses the business day you would expect that some- — 
body would be in these stores and that you could contact them by telephone? — 
It would seem to me that you really could have notified everyone in a shorter ~ 
time than three days. 


Mr. Cui: Well I do not know anything about the actual circumstances, — 
~Mr. Winters, but I might interject that I can remember that when I used to try ~ 
to collect the company’s accounts from a very small store it was sometimes — 
’ difficult to collect the account because very often there would not even be a 
clerk present but only the delivery boy. 
Mr. Winters: I will put it this way, Mr. Prescott. In view of the situation ~ 
I will ask if you made the best attempt you could to notify all these cistonNag 3 
at the earliest date? 2 
Mr. Prescorr: Mr. Winters, I followed the usual practice in handling any 
errors that would come to my attention, which amounts to notifying the man ~ 
in charge of sales and he in turn notifies the salesmen to contact the customers — 
and advise them of the error.- In addition there was the fact that when they 
received their statements the error would be automatically corrected 
Mr. Winters: In the meantime here was the public in Halifax receiving — 
below third grade butter and being obliged to pay first grade prices for it in © 
circumstances of shortage which almost made it necessary for them to buy any- — 
thing which they could obtain. It seems to me in view of that situation you ~ 
would feel obliged to notify them at the earliest possible date by whatever means — 
would seem necessary to you? ; 
Mr. Prescorr: If a somewhat similar situation were to arise I think we — 
would take steps that, shall I say, would be somewhat more vigorous. It certainly ~ 
would not occur again. q 
Mr. Winters: You say that it would not occur again but how do you pro- © 
pose to take steps to protect yourself from the same situation arising in the ~ 
future? How will you know what grade of butter you are getting from the © 
creamery? 
Mr. Prescorr: Well we have issued instructions in writing that all these ~ 
invoices are to be checked by the shipping department and cleared back with the 
sales so that the shippers cannot possibly ship anything without knowing exactly _ 
what butter is on hand and how it appears on the invoice. 
Mr. Braupry: Do you mean to say that over the previous years when © 
receiving butter you received it without the receiving department checking the ~ 
quality of the butter against the price you were having to pay? 
Mr. Prescorr: The butter is usually identified by the brand, sir. 
Mr. Beaupry: That is true but apparently there was no identifica 
made in this instance although there was some evidence. Is it in the realm 
of possibility that the same mistake might have occurred in the past because — 
you yourselves did not take steps to check the butter against the invoices 7 
the price? = 
Mr. Prescott: There is very little chance of that having occurred. 


Mr. Braupry: Would you be able to say positively that it had not 
occurred? 
_ (Mr. Prescorr: I would say positively that it did not. 


Mr. Braupry: You have said earlier that you did not check the qualit . 
of the butter received against the invoice? . 
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a Mr. Prescott: I do not believe I said that. 


_ Mr. Beaupry: I asked you that question a moment ago. I asked whether 
there were any precautions taken by your receiving department to ensure that 
_the butter received was as described on the invoice. 

' _ Mr. Prescorr: You are talking about a different matter. You are now 
talking about receiving butter and a moment ago you were talking about ship- 
Ping butter. 


_ Mr. Breaupry: No, my question a moment ago was with respect to receiving 
butter. 
The Vice-CHairMAN: May I interject just at that point? I think 
Mr. Beaudry was inquiring about the checking by you of the butter which you 
Teceived under similar circumstances during the past. Is not that correct? 
| Mr. Braupry: Quite. 


The Vicr-Cuatrman: He was dealing with your receipt of butter under’ 
‘such circumstances as have been described and what steps you did take, and what 
‘steps you will take, to make sure that you are getting the product which you 
think you are getting. ¥ 
Mr. Prescorr: I am sorry, I did not quite understand it that way. The 
shippers have been instructed to be on the alert and to be careful to see that 
the brands are stated and advice is to be passed to the sales department and 


the man in charge of sales. The salesmen will write their invoices for that 
brand of butter. 


___ Mr. Braupry: In this particular case was not that procedure followed? The 
only thing that happened was that the butter specified as the brand to be 
delivered was not actually the butter which was delivered? I still insist that, 
no matter what you write on the invoice, the butter may not coincide with the 
brand name; you are achieving no particular purpose, and that is how the 
accident» occurred in this particular instance. 

_ Mr. Irvine: Is that a question or a statement? 

Mr. Braupry: He may comment on it. 


The Vice-CHarrman: Well, do you want some comment on that, Mr. 
Beaudry? ; 
_ Mr. Irvivn: The only reason I am asking whether it is a statement is 


because I do not want to butt in, but if Mr. Beaudry is finished I would like 
to ask a question. 


ig The Vicn-CHatrman: All right. 


Mr. Irvinw: There seems to be some little discrepancy in the evidence in 
sxonnection with the question that is being asked now. I would like one of the 
vitnesses to clear up the matter. It may or it may not be important but it does 
e€em to me that it has been insisted by all the witnesses, especially Mr. Child, 
hat the butter in question was not sold. Am I right in saying that? 


- The Vicr-CHarrman: If you do not mind me interrupting, I will say that 
ust before you came in there was a clearing up of that particular point. It was 
wreed as of say 9.50 a.m. on the morning of the 22nd— 


| Mr. Irvine: I heard that statement; I was here when you started, but I am 
10t talking about the retailers. I am talking about the witnesses saying there 
vas no sale from the company to the Valley Creamery. You were very specific 
bout that, were you not, Mr. Child? 


_ Mr. Cun: At the outset of this session I introduced a new statement with 
egard to a transcript of our account with the Valley Creamery which was a 
ntra-account, and we do not regard the shipments to Valley Creamery for 
‘churning and return as sales and purchases. Now, if it is someone else’s 
inion that those transactions are sales I cannot do anything about the opinion. 
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Mr. Irvine: Well, I am not arguing with you. 

Mr. Cup: I am just trying to give you all the facts in ¢ 
the transaction. 

Mr. Irvine: My point is that you were very emphatic yesterday that it 
was not a sale. 


Mr. Curb: Yes. . 
Mr. Irvine: As I recall it that was the position, although there is not yet a 


7 


transcript of yesterday’s evidence. FS 
The Vicn-CHarrMan: We have the evidence now if you need it. — o 
Mr. Irvine: I may not require it. z 
The Vice-CHarrMan: Well, if you do require it, it is here. # 
Mr. Irvine: You were very emphatic, as I recall it, that you did not know 
whether the butter which came back to you from the Valley Creamery was thea 
butter which you gave to them, transcribed to them, or sold to them, whichever 
term you want to use? 
Mr. Cup: I did not answer that question. Fi 
Mr. Irvine: Well, one of the witnesses did answer it. ; 
The Vicu-CuHarrMAN: Well, I think it 1s cornmon ground to say that you 
do not know that you got back the same butter that you sent? ¥ 
Mr. Cuiup: I do not know. * 
Mr. Wiccrns: That is correct. I think the atmosphere which we tried to give 
to that is that the identity of the butter is lost when it is taken from the boxes 
and put in the churn. We cannot prove ‘+ ig the same butter which we got back. 
Mr. Pinarp: Do you accept any butter from the Valley Creamery except 


what you have sent? 

Mr. Wiccrns: We receive the same number of pounds back—we receive back 

the same number of pounds we send. ° g 

Mr. Prvarp: Were you then receiving any butter from the Valley Creamery? 

When was the last shipment made from Valley Creamery to Canada Packers? 

Mr. Irvine: Well, I have just one more question and it is this. Since you 

do not know whether the butter you give to the creamery is the butter you 

receive from it again, what is to prevent the creamery from taking first grade 

butter from you and giving you back third grade butter or lower? 4 

Mr. Wiccrns: The creamery operator makes the decision as to the quality 

of the butter that goes under his brand and we have to depend on him to be 

honest when grading it. That is a common practice. a 

Mr. Jounston: Do you not test it yourself when you buy it? : 

Mr. Wiccins: Not to officially grade it—probably that is the wrong expres 

sion, and I will say we do not test it for the purpose of actually grading butter. 

Mr. Irvine: Do not forget that is your butter which he is handling because 

you did not sell it to him., It is your butter. is 

Mr. Wiccrns: He is still responsible. &; 

Mr. Irvine: He is still responsible for grading your butter? - 

Mr. Wiccrns: He is still responsible for the butter that goes under his brani 

Mr. LesacE: Do you still contend there was no sale, after what you haye 

just said? a 
Mr. Wicertns: I beg pardon? 

Mr. Lesace: All right, it is just a comment. 

Mr. Prnarp: I wish to come back to that whole transaction for a few moments 

if I may. This butter you have told us was purchased from the west. It was 

western butter which was sent to the Valley Creamery? = 


onnection with — 
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Mr. Wicerns: I believe so. 
Mr. Prnarp: That is what you said yesterday it was all western butter. 
Mr. Wicarns: I told you yesterday that I would endeavour to secure the 
detail regarding that butter and I have been working on it. However, because 
of the fact it did not come through in straight carloads, I am not positive of this, 
but the detail I have is that these 400 boxes are a portion of 879 boxes of below 
third grade butter purchased from about December 18 onward. Does that cover 
‘the point? 
Mr. Prnarp: What was the price paid for the butter? 
Mr. Wicerns: The average cost of the 879 boxes of butter? 
Mr. Prnarp: Yes? That included the lot which was sold to Valley Creamery? 
Mr. Wicerns: Yes, and the average cost of that butter in flats at our Halifax 
branch was 60-55 cents. 
Mr. Prnarp: What was it at your Toronto branch? 
_ Mr. Wicerns: Just about 56 cents. 
_ Mr. Prnarp: Yes, this butter cost you 56 cents and it was sold to Valley 
Creamery at what price? 
Mr. Wiccrns: The transfer price used was 65 cents. 
= Py Lesace: Would you mind asking the witness what the cost of the freight 
was 
_ Mr. Prinarp: Yes, what is the cost of transportation from Toronto to the 
if alley Creamery? 
Mr. Wiaains: Roughly $1.10 per 100 pounds. 
The Vicn-CHaAIRMAN: 1-1 cents. 
Mr. JouHnston: Approximately a cent a pound. 
Mr. Prinarp: Yes, it is about a cent a pound is it? 
Mr. Wiccins: Just over a cent. 
Mr. Pinarp: Now you have told us you had received butter before that time 
from the Valley Creamery, is that correct? I am talking of previous years or 
I previous months? 
if _ Mr, Wicerns: Yes. 
Mr. Prnarp: When was the last shipment made by Valley Creamery to 
‘Canada Packers in Halifax? 

Mr. Lesace: Perhaps Mr. Prescott could answer the question better. 
‘ Mr. Cut: I have here, Mr. Pinard, a list of the credits in the account of 
Valley Creamery from March 1 on. I presume each credit indicates a shipment 
received. You may have this, if you like. 
_ Mr. Prnarp: What is the last date of shipment, other than the one in which 
we are interested now? 
_ The Vicr-Cuarrman: You mean the last one before this one in which we are 
interested? 
~ Mr. Cuitp: The one in which we are interested is dated—it would be the date 
going into the ledger—March 24. 
__ Mr. Moner: That would be from the Valley Creamery to you, but I believe 
Mr. Pinard wants to know the date of the last shipment from Canada Packers to 
ihe creamery which would be on March 9? 
_ Mr. Cun: I should think so. 
i. Mr. Monet: That is for the butter we are presently discussing, but previous 
that the date of shipment would be March 2? 


Mr. Curtp: I should think so. 
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Mr. Monet: Since this may be valuable fotki tos I think this Bead be 
filed, Mr. Chairman. It is the account of Valley Creamery Limited, Kingston, 
with Canada Packers. I will file it as exhibit 88. 


The Vice-Cuairman: That had better be printed in the evidence as though 
it had been read into the record at this point. It is a short statement. ; 


a 
Exurzsir No, 83: Account of Valley Creamery Limited with Canada Packers. ; 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
Account with 
VALLEY CREAMERY LIMITED, KINGSTON, NS. 


Date Debit Credit Balance 
1948 j 
; $835.51 Dri 

ENT ea Sie Tataia tapers vessiintairahesieus set etintel ofa) la $ 3,808 00 — 

7M Fo Oat hy eS a Aiea ry Ics CaO ERT oo BC 3,808 00 $ 1,499 04 
Be eee one NS et ee 11,424 00 
De Herre abg Matter torr oe : 1,873 80 
Pee a oe cle tay lenelle latte Veokietele 1,873 80 
Pe OO Mats eine Pra ate ters 1,873 80 
APRA Ne UP betes a lee ae Te raice Gy Nea gee Ne 1,873 80 
Py ae Snare ee ais (ake jor keel etene nas 1,873 80 
Qe area acres Rieoe hasatey dee eho neat 14,560 00 
OR Sep ereye casts i ae ene octeiata abate nian 1,873 80: Bs 
PCP eee ae ase 11,424 00 . 
CO Reo pa Sap ere toe PR Re ry 1,873 80 : 
FeO MIR ca gt eM 3,808 00 
Gis ie oe ke i a 5,246 64 
EU PSGAe ARR A A ase pe ay SG ~ 3,185 46 
1 BOS A Re er Ae my Pati Leyte 1,873 80 
HAS BO ath eR og OLS NATAL EN : 1,873 80 
AGS ea te Gt caceitavehe tas WicxeuataralonCietans 1,499 04 
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Mr. Prvarp: In the statement you have just read, it is stated that an 
Saturday, March 20, 1948, you had no butter at your Halifax branch. Wh 
was your position on the same date in Toronto? Did you have butter on han \d 
in addition to the butter you shipped to Valley Creamery? 


Mr. Wiaains: Yes. a 


Mr. Prnarp: What was the quantity of butter you had on hand at tha 
time? 
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“Mr. Wicecrns: I cannot tell you that. 


be Mr. Prnarp: I wish to know why you chose to sell the butter to Halifax 
astead of somewhere else. You have said there is no grading in Nova Scotia 
d it could be inferred that you chose that place because of that fact. I want 
know why it was sent to Halifax instead of somewhere else. 


_ Mr. Wicerns: I think my answer would be that there was not more of it 
sent to Halifax than any place else. Roughly speaking, there are 2,000,000 
pounds of this type of butter made in Canada. It is consumed in Canada. It is 
onsumed in one form or another in Canada. I have no figure to indicate that 
jore of it goes to Nova Scotia than any place else. I doubt if it does. 


- Mr. Pryarp:, Did you send butter, during the same period, to other places? 
~-. Mr. Wicerns: Yes. 
Mr. Prnarp: Below third grade butter—where? 

Mr. Wicerns: It is sold regularly through our sales department. I think, 


Mr. Pinarp: You mean to say you sold below third grade butter during 
‘the same period of time to other places as well as to Nova Scotia? 

_ Mr. Wicerns: Yes. 

~~ Mr. Prnarp: Would you say whether you sold any to Montreal? 

Mr. Wiccrns: I think our Montreal branch would have some on hand. 

G Mr. Prnarp: They would? 

’ Mr. Wicerns: Yes. 

~ Mr. Prnarp: You say in your statement you discovered your error on 
Monday the 22nd? 

» Mr. Monet: On Tuesday the 23rd. 

Mr. Pinarp: On Tuesday the 23rd; what did you do with the rest of the 


ander the White Lily brand, and the balance, after we found there was a question 
‘of it, we stopped selling. We still have on hand, as I think we gave’ out, 252 
joxes of it in solid form and, I believe, 1384 boxes—I may be out a box or two— 
e still in White Lily flats held in our warehouse in Halifax. 
Mr. Pryarp: Did you sell any of this butter to Swift’s? 
Mr. Prescorr: Yes, we sold 200 boxes. 
’ Mr. Pinarp: Of that butter which came from the Valley Creamery? 
> Mr. Prescott: Yes, the White Lily brand flats. 

» Mr. Pinarp: When was the sale made? 


» Mr. Prescorr: I will have to be exact on that, Mr. Child has the record, 
but I believe the first sale was on the 23rd, about noon of the 28rd, the date 
m which this thing first came up, and the second sale was on the 29th. 


_ Mr. Pinarp: How was it sold, in the same wrappers? 
Zz. Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 
| Mr. Prnarp: At what price? 
\s Mr. Prescorr: 66+ cents. 

_ Mr. Pryarp: To what branch of Swift’s? 
_ Mr. Prescott: Halifax. 
Mr. Prnarp: Am I correct in saying you sold a further amount of that same 
butter to Swift’s after the 23rd? 

Mr. Prescorr: What kind of butter, sir? 
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Mr. Prnarp: The same butter, some of that which was left? 
Mr. Prescorr: The 23rd and the 29th, sir. 
Mr. Prnarp: What is the total amount of butter you sold to Swift’s? 
Mr. Prescort: Yes. 
Mr. Prnarp: What is the total amount? 
Mr. Prescorr: A total of 200 boxes of White Lily flats of 54 pounds pe 
box, about 10,800 pounds. 
Mr. Pryarp: And it was sold at the same price as the other, was it not, to 
Swift’s? 
Mr. Prescorr: Sold at 664 cents. a 
Mr. Prnarp: What was the price for the other amount you sold? ; 
The Vice-CHarrmMan: To the various retailers? 
g 


Mr. Pinarp: Yes. 

Mr. Prescorr: 674 cents. 

The Vicn-CHAmRMAN: That is the adjusted price. It was 704 and J 
to 671; that would be correct, would it not? 

Mr. Pinarp: You also said you expected Pe butter coming from Valle 
Creamery to be first grade butter? Are you satisfied that the Valley brand and 
the Kingston brand are first grade butter? 

Mr. Prescorr: They are supposed to be. I have not answered your questio 
I am sorry. I have been satisfied that they were, yes. 

Mr. Lesace: Even when you sent third grade butter to be re-churned, y 
expected it to come back as first grade? 

Mr. Wiacerns: No, we sent— 

Mr. Lesace: I am asking Mr. Prescott, if you please. 

Mr. Prescott: I already explained that, Mr. Lesage, a few moments ago. 


Mr. Lusace: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Prescott: I explained it, sir, a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Jounston: And what was the explanation? 

Mr. Lesacn: No, you just said you expected it to be first grade butter, anc 
I said, “Even when you sent in third grade butter to be re- churned, you 
expected it to come back as first grade?” 

Mr. Prescorr: No, I did not expect below third grade to come back as firs st 
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grade. 
Mr. Lesace: You were expecting below third grade butter, then? i 
Mr. Prescorr: On that shipment I sent out, yes, sir. 


Mr. Lesacr: On the 24th of March, you were? 

Mr. Jounsron: Did you inspect it to see whether it was or not? 

Mr. Prescorr: Did I inspect it? No, I expect the White Lily brand to be 
below third grade. iq 

Mr. Lesace: There is something I do not understand in your answer. You 
were expecting some below third grade butter to come to your plant as Whi 
Lily brand; is that correct? Did you expect any below third pre butter 
that time to come to your plant as White Lily brand? Mg 

Mr. Prescott: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: You did? 

Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: Did you inspect the shipment ‘as soon as it arrived to ance” 3 
whether it was third grade butter? oa 


' 
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x Mr. Prescott: I did not see it when it arrived. 


__ Mr. Lesace: As soon as you knew it had arrived, did you inspect it or give 
orders that it be inspected immediately ? 


Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 
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Mr. Lesage: Who did inspect it? 
Mr. Lesage: Who? 
Mr. Prescorr: The man in the warehouse. 
_ Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 
Mr. Lesage: Did he report to you immediately that it was third grade 
Mr. Prescorr: We knew it was third grade about 10 o’clock in the morning 
of the 23rd. 
Mr. Prescort: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lresace: When? 
_ Mr. Lesace: Eighty-thirty in the morning, before it was inspected? 
_ Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 
i Mr. Lesace: I understand they were dated in advance but I am talking 
about the delivery, not the writing of the invoices. You had received that butter 
_ Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 
Mr. Lusace: At what time? 
_ Mr. Prescorr: I do not know the exact time. 
i Mr. Lesace: Was it in the evening or during office hours? 
luring the afternoon. 
_ Mr. Lesage: It was a large shipment, was it? 
ollowing morning, to the best of my knowledge. 
_ Mr. Lesacu: It was a carload? 
_ Mr. Lusace: So, on the 22nd you received a carload from the Valley 
eamery, that is correct? 
Mr. Lesace: On the afternoon of the 22nd you received a carload from 
ley Creamery? ; 
_Mr. Lesace: Where is it shown on Exhibit 83? 
The Vice-Cuairman: Exhibit 83 is that statement of the contra account. 
Mr. Lesage: I do not want an answer, “I think”, I want to know where it is. 
_ Mr. Cuiip: You want an exhibit? 
The Vice-Cuarrman: He is talking about the exhibit, a copy of which I 
2 in my hand. 


Mr. Prescorr: Well, our shippers. 
Mr. Lusace: He did? 
er? 
Mr. Lesace: Had any been shipped at that time? 
Mr. Prescorr: The truck left our warehouse with a load of it about 8.30. 
The Vice-CuHatrMan: These invoices are mostly dated the 22nd. 
the previous day, the 22nd? 
By 
i Mr. Prescorr: I cannot answer that point right now, but it was sometime 
_ Mr. Prescorr: Yes, sir, it was a carload. It would not be opened until the 
_ Mr. Prescorr: A minimum car, yes. 
» Mr. Prescott: It would be placed— 
‘Mr. Prescorrt: Right. 
_ Mr. Currp: I think that would be shown, Mr. Lesage— 
_ Mr. Lusace: I have it in front of me. 
4 
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Mr. Cutip: I want another one in order to answer the question. I want the 

exhibit filed yesterday showing the receipt of the butter into the branch. 

The Vice-CHAiRMAN: The question, precisely, is this; where is it shown oI 

Exhibit 83. I think you had the answer to that, but I think there will be some 
explanation necessary afterwards. 

Mr. Cup: It is shown dated March 24, Mr. Lesage, $15,000. § 

Mr. Lesace: That is what I thought, but why is it the 24th and not 

the 22nd? . 

Mr. Cuixp: I do not know. : 

Mr. Lesace: Why is it credited to Valley Creamery on the 24th when it 

was received on the 22nd. i 

Mr. Cup: That is not the receiving date, Mr. Lesage. 2 

Mr. Lesace: I asked why it was credited to Valley Creamery on the 24th 

when it was received on the 22nd? i 

Mr. Cuttp: I do not know because-I did not post the entry. ¥ 

Mr. Lesage: Mr. Prescott was there? ® 

Mr. Cup: He did not post the entry any more than I did, but I presume 

it would be the next day when they posted it, Mr. Lesage. _ 

Mr. Lesace: Is it customary for your accountants in your local office im 

A 
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Halifax to delay the entry of accounts? t 
Mr. Prescorr: There are a great many entries to make and it might be 
that time before the accountants got around to it; I would not know. x 


Mr. Lesace: Entries will be delayed in your books as long as two days? 
Mr. Prescorr: Entries such as that might. 
Mr. Cup: It has to be approved, first, Mr. Lesage, as is shown here. It is 
approved on here for price and it is approved as having been properly received. 
Mr. Lesace: Who approved it for the price? % 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: You said it has been approved here. What is the 
number of the exhibit to which you are referring? % 
Mr. Cuitp: Exhibit No. 81. 
Mr. Lesace: Who approved it for the price? s 
Mr. Prescorr: The initials shown on here would be Mr. Landry. 
Mr. Lesace: How is that stamp made? Could I see it, the approval stamp! 
Mr. Prescorr: It is just initials. & 
Mr. Lesace: It does not show the date or the time at which it would b 
approved. The delay in making the entry in the books would be due to the faci 
that it had to be approved and it took some time to approve the invoice. Is tha 
correct? : 
Mr. Prescorr: That could be correct. : 
Mr. Lesage: It could be, but is it? You said the delay in the entries wai 
due to the fact the invoices have to be approved. = 
Mr. Prescorr: That is correct. They have to be approved. i 
Mr. Lesacn: I suppose this one would be approved just before it was enter 
in the books. Is that correct? = 
Mr. Prescorr: Not necessarily so. bs 
Mr. Lesage: Well, it was approved some time on the 23rd? é 
Mr. Prescorr: I do not know that, sir. a 
Mr. Lesage: You do not know that. Well, it is a sure thing the price © 
the invoice was approved and then it was entered in the books as is. That? 
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correct? % 
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_ Mr. Prescorr: I would say that was correct. . 
Mr. Lesace: What is the price you pay Valley Creamery for first grade 


Mr. Prescotr: 69:4. 
Mr. Lesacp: 69-4 cents a pound? 
Mr. Prescort: Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Lysace: Can you describe for me the operation of rechurning that was 
made on that specific butter? 

Mr. Prescorr: I know very little about rechurning. I would ask 
Mr. Wiggins, who is our creamery man, to answer that if he will. 

__ Mr. Lesage: You paid 2 cents for rechurning and putting in prints in this 
case, did you? 

| Mr. Wicarns: In this case, yes. 

Mr. Lesace: Usually you pay only 1 cent? 

Mr. Wiceins: That is right. 

Mr. Lusace: Why did you pay 2 cents in this case? 

Mr. Wiccrns: This was a carload of butter shipped in, and there was no 
aiding at this creamery. He had to unload it. There were bad road conditions, 
We were unable to give him delivery of the butter as usual. We deliver to the 
sreamery door by truck, pick it up by truck from the creamery door. We only 
xive him a truck load at a time or roughly that. He will do that work for 1 cent, 
yut when he had to get his own trucks out at that time and bring it from the 
tation to the ereamery— 

Mr. Lusacr: And back to the station. 

Mr. Wiccrns: Not only that, but he had to take a carload off and then 
\ecumulate a carload and provide refrigeration and take it back and load it on 
he car. We had to pay him 2 cents. 

| Mr. Lesage: Was there any special operation expected in the rechurning 
of the butter? 

| Mr. Wiearns: In this lot, no. As a matter of fact, there is not much 
lifference between rechurning this butter and first grade. 

| Mr. Lesace: What is the difference? 

| Mr. Wicerns: There is none. I will put it that way. There is no difference 
jecause the texture of the butter, the butterfat, etc., 1s the same. The thing 
hat put this butter down below third grade was the weed flavour, and of course 
hat does not affect churning at all. 

_ Mr. Lesace: You cannot get rid of flavour in rechurning? 

» Mr. Wiccrns: No. 

Mr. Lesace: Is there any difference in your mind between rechurning and 
sworking butter? 

| Mr. Wicertns: Yes, there is, although normally practically all butter is 
‘echurned because that is the best piece of machinery we have for doing it. 
veworking it would mean more putting it on a table and working it with some 
istrument the same as my mother used to do with dairy butter. That is 
orking or reworking, but the only piece of equipment in a creamery generally 
lat will do this job is the churn, so technically speaking it should be rechurning. 
__ Mr. Lesace: Would the butter that came to your plant after it had been - 
churned by Valley Creamery be renovated butter? 

Mr. Wiccrns: No, that is not considered renovated butter. 

Mr. Lxsacr: Was it processed butter? 

Mr. Wiccins: No, it was just rechurned butter. 
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Mr. Irvine: The grade is not altered by the rechurning? 34 
Mr. Wiacins: Occasionally the grade is altered by rechurning but the 
butter is not altered. There is no processing. There is no renovating. If the 
butter is melted down— 
Mr. Lesage: With skim milk? 
Mr. Wiecrns: If it is put into sufficient milk that the butter breaks down 
that is renovating. That is my interpretation of renovation. x 


Mr. Lesacr: Was it worked to skim milk in this instance? 


‘Mr. Wiccrns: Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Lesace: Because you know that is forbidden. 


Mr. Wiccins: Yes. 4 

Mr. Lusace: As a matter of fact it is forbidden by the Dairy Industry 
Act and regulations to rechurn butter. It is permitted to rework it but not | 
to rechurn it? R 

Mr. Wiccrns: The interpretation is it 1s permitted to rework in a churn, 

Mr. Lusace: That is why I asked you that first. I was fair. I asked you 
what you understood by reworking or rechurning, because the law does not give 
to the word “rechurn” the same definition as you do. What you define or 
describe as rechurning is defined in the law as reworking. That is allowed, 
but working it with skim milk is forbidden. That would be rechurning. Mr. 
Prescott, as soon as they noticed that ‘butter was below third grade did they 
notify you? Bd 

Mr. Prescorr: I discovered it first myself. 

Mr. Lesace: Yourself? 

_Mr. Prescott: Yes. 

Mr. Lusace: How? 

Mr. Prescorr: I happened to see it. I walked out in the plant as soon as- 
I got there. I saw we had White Lily butter and I knew that White “ 


would be below third grade. 
Mr, Lesage’ You were expecting a shipment? 
Mr. Prescorr: Yes, and then I immediately corrected the invoices. 
Mr. Lesace: Pardon me? 
Mr. Prescorr: I immediately had the invoices corrected. 
Mr. Lesace: What I want to know is did you look at the butter yourself? 
Mr. Prescorr: I looked at the butter. | 
Mr. Lesace: Yourself? 
Mr. Prescotr: Yes. 
Mr. Lesacp: So it was not the shippers, as you told me a moment ago : 
who examined it? » a 


time that I did. 
Mr, Lesace: They would have? 
Mr. Prescott: Yes. : 
Mr. Lesace: But you noticed it first? e | 
Mr. Prescorr: Well, I noticed it as soon as I went in the warehouse and 
discussed it with the shippers then. 7 
te sole Lesace: Is it true some of your retailers were not notified before the’ 
th? ee 
Mr. Prescorr: I do not know that. 
Mr. Lesage: It is possible? 


Mr. Prescorr: It could be possible, yes. 

o. Mr. Lesace: If it did happen, butter being a fast moving commodity, there 
/no doubt at that time the retailers had sold all of that butter to consumers? 

_ Mr. Prescorr: Well, the retailers were giving out very little butter. 

_ Mr. Lesacz: They were rationing their clients? 

_ Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 

‘The Vick-CHairMAN: What? 

_ Mr. Lesage: Rationing their clients in their own way. You were giving 
your clients some butter more than once a week, were you not, when possible? 
_ Mr. Prescorr: When possible we would, yes sir. 

' Mr. Lusace: Of course, that shipment was not sold all on the same day, 
is not delivered to your customers all on the same day? Did you keep on 
livering butter from that shipment after it was discovered that it was below 
third grade? 

& Mr. Prescorr: For some period of time, as our invoices will show, on the 
43rd and 24th and possibly some other shipments. 

~ Mr. Lesace: Pardon me? 

_ Mr. Prescorr: Possibly some other shipments during that week. We made 
some other deliveries and our invoices are here to show that. 

__ Mr. Lesace: At what price? 

_ Mr. Prescorr: At 674 cents. 


__ Mr. Lesace: You did your best under the circumstances. Is that correct? 
~ Mr. Prescorr: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Legace: But just the same it took a long time to advise your retailers? 
__ Mr. Prescorr: That is correct. 


_ Mr. Prnarp: As to the sales for which you have produced invoices they 
vere C.O.D. sales, were they not? 


__ Mr. Cunp: I can answer that probably, Mr. Pinard. There are 112 sales 
hat were corrected of which 32 were C.O.D. 


Mr. Prinarp: 32 were C.O.D? 
-Mr. Crip: Yes. 


_ Mr. Prnarp: When was the last C.0.D. payment made by any of these 
etailers, what date? 


cE Mr. Cutty: The 29th. 


Mr. Prvarp: In other words, you were still receiving money on the 29th 
‘om your sales of that butter to retailers? 


Mr. Cun: No, no. Put your question again, will you? 


__ Mr. Pryarp: You told me that you were still receiving money on these 
J.D. sales on the 29th? 


_ Mr. Cuirp: No, that is not what I told you. The last refund was made by 
e 29th. 
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Mr. Pinarp: But was the last C.0.D. payment made by a retailer on the 22n 
or afterwards? 
Mr, Cutty: The C.0.D.s would be paid the date of delivery. 
Mr. Pinarp: Were they all delivered on the 22nd? 
Mr. Cuitp: They were all delivered the 23rd. 

Mr, Prnarp: In other words, there were C.O.D. sales made on the 28rd for 
which money was paid by retailers on the 23rd? fi 
Mr. Cuitp: That is correct. ; 

Mr. Prnarp: I should like to know when this deal was put through witthl 

Swift’s on the 23rd at another price? 

Mr. Prescotrr: That sale— ¢ 

Mr. Prnarp: What time of day on the 23rd? | 

Mr. Prescorr: To the best of my knowledge about 11 o’clock. It certainly 

was between 11 and 12 o’clock. ry 
Mr. Pinarp: In other words, on the very same day that you were re 
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on your sales to your customers for butter sold at that price in Nova Scotia you 

were selling the same butter at another price the very same day to Swift. Is tha 

correct? s 
Mr. Cuitp: I think you have— 
Mr. Prvarp: Just a moment. I want to get an answer from Mr. Prescott on 1 


that. 
Mr. Prescorr: Would you just put that again? 
Mr. Prnarp: It is very clear to me. On the 23rd you were making C.O. D 
sales of butter at what price? I want Mr. Prescott to repeat that. At what price 
was butter sold to the retailers C.O.D. in Halifax on the 23rd? 
Mr. Prescott: On the load which left our warehouse as we say about 8: 30, 
there were some of these made out, as mentioned by Mr. Child at 704 cents. q 
Mr. Pinarp: And on the same dates? i 
Mr. Prescorr: That is at 8:30, keep that in mind. ea 
Mr. Pinarp: Yes, and the same day you were selling Swift’s at what price® | 
Mr. Prescott: At approximately 11:30, we sold Swift’s at 664, which is the | 
correct price between wholesalers, and before that hour I had advised all elo 
in our business in connection with selling or shipping that we had on hand belo 
third butter and they were all aware of that price. 
Mr. Prnarp: Within these two hours, is that what you just say; am I cored 
in ira at that you said that the sale to Swift Canadian was made at 11 
o’cloe 
Mr. Prescott: About that, between that and 11:30. 
Mr. Prnarp: That was to the Swift branch in Halifax, is that correct? | 
Mr. Prescorr: That is right. ri 
Mr. Pinarp: Have you got the invoice for that sale? 
Mr. Prescott: Yes. 
Mr. Prnarp: So that on the 23rd—when I look at this invoice I see that 
Canada Packers, Halifax, sold to Swift Canadian at 664, 100 boxes of White Lily 
butter; is that correct? ut 
Mr. Prescort: Yes. 5 
Mr. Pinarp: There is no grade mentioned on the invoice, is there? 
Mr. Prescorr: Just the brand, White Lily butter. 
Mr. Prnarp: Just the brand; and you state that you made that sale afte 
your salesman had gone to deliver the C.O.D. orders; is that correct? 
Mr. Prescort: After the truck had gone at 8.30. 
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. Prnarp: After the truck had gone at 8.30; are you sure and definite on 


. Prescotr: The sale was made after that? 
. PINARD: Yes. 

. Prescotr: Yes. 

. Prnarp: You are? 

. Prescotr: Yes. 


r. Monet: Excuse me if I just ask a question on this. I see that this 
Bey cice | is dated March 23, this last sale about which you were talking with Mr. 
Pinard, this sale to Swift Canadian was made on March 23; and I see that there 
is an entry here, 684, and that has been struck out and underneath has been 
put 664. You may want to make some explanation, but I would like to know 
whether on March 23, you were selling this butter at 684 cents? 


Mr. Prescotr: That was not invoiced as 684 on that slip. It looks to me as 
though someone in the shipping department or perhaps in the order department 
had first put down some other price there and then checked for the correct price 
and the correct price went to Swift Canadian. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment on that point. I draw your attention 
‘to the fact that that last piece of evidence of yours is opinionative. You were 
giving a factual statement, or were you, when you were saying what had taken 
‘place with reference to the writing out of this invoice. You were only expressing 
“an opinion as to certain changes and how that came to be made-on this piece 
of paper. Is that correct? 


Mr. Prescott: That is correct. 


The Vicn-Cuarrman: You had no knowledge of what you have just stated 
and you are expressing your opinion. That is a question. Is that correct? 


Mr. Prescott: Yes. 


| Mr. Monet: I want to make it very clear, Mr. Prescott, because it is going 

to be filed as an exhibit. Will you look at this invoice of Swift Canadian Com- 
pany dated March 23, 1948, 100 boxes of Lily White butter to Swift’s, to which 
you have just referred in answer to Mr. Pinard’s question, and I want you to 
tell me after examining it carefully if you see, as I do see, the figures under the 
word ‘‘price’’, “684”? You can see them very well. I want you to look at it very 
-earefully and tell “the members of the committee if this does not appear to have 
‘been struck out and then under it “664”? This, Mr. Chairman, will be filed as 
Exhibit 84. 


Exursit 84: Invoice from Canada Packers Limited to Swift Canadian 
Company, March 23, 1948. 


INVOICE 
No. 89235 

& CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 

Sold to Swift Canadian Company Date: March 23, 1948. 

. North St 
ee Wr eo te eee 
~ Quantity Description Weight Price Extension 
100 Boxes White Lily Butter Flats 100/54 5400 wee 3,577.50 
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_ *Indicates pencil mark across this on original exhibit. 
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Mr. Monet: Just tell the members af ue committee whether you see i 
or not. 

Mr. Prescorr: That is correct, sir; but the corrected price on extencion is 
made before the invoice was completed. 

Mr. Lesage: Can you swear to that? we 

Mr. Prnarp: Are you sure it was done then? a 

The Vicn-CHairMaNn: Just a moment. We want to distinguish opinion and 
factual evidence. I am not saying your opinion is not a good one. 

Mr. Prescott: I am taking it from this extension. There has been no change 
in the extension and I would assume from that— x 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Oh, there is some internal evidence in the document 
which leads you to the opinion which you have expressed. Is that a correct 
statement? ‘ 

Mr. Prescott: That is correct. = 

The Vice-CuairMAN: You feel by reason of the fact that there is no change 
made in the extension entry he must have made the first error before he made the 
subsequent entries on the right-hand side of the page? | : 

Mr. Prescotr: That is correct. 

The Vice-CuHairMANn: And it is upon that evidence that you gave youll 
opinion a few minutes ago. Is that correct? ¢ 

Mr. Prescorr: That is correct. . 

The Vice-Cuairman: That was all I wanted to know; how you arrived at 
your opinion. 

Mr. Pinarp: How many employees have you in your office, in your branch? 

Mr. Prescott: Fifteen people. 

Mr. Prnarp: Who look after the invoicing, how many people have you who 
look after invoices? : 

‘Mr. Prescotr: I haven’t got many people who actually do nothing else 
except invoice, but there are a good many people who could and might write an 
invoice. 

Mr. Prnarp: Yes, but how would he tell what the price would be? 

Mr. Prescorr: Well, some of the senior people on the staff. 

Mr. Pinarp: So apparently somebody in your office gave instructions to 
somebody else to invoice it at 68+, and afterwards changed his mind, or some- 
_ body else changed his mind for him, and inscribed another figure. Is that correct? ‘ 

Mr. Prescorr: I do not know, sir. 

Mr. PinarpD: You do not know at all, but apparently in view of the fact that 
there oe two prices inscribed on that invoice that is what happened, isn’t that 
correc 2 


ht: 


Mr. Prescott: I do not know. : 
Mr. Prnarp: You do not know? a 
Mr. Lesace: Did you make a sale to Swift Canadian Re, ? “4 


Mr. Prescott: I talked with the assistant manager that morning. 

Mr. Lzesace: Of your own plant or of Swift’s? 

Mr. Prescott: Of the Swift Canadian people. 

Mr. Pinarp: What is his name? 

Mr. Prescorr: Mr. McAllister; and he asked me if this butter had ariveds 
I had been previously talking to the manager who asked me if I could possibly 


spare him some butter as he was in great difficulty to get it, and I told hin Ee | 
would give him some of this butter to help him out. | 
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ae Mr: Lxsace: Did you know at that time that it was below third grade? 
_ Mr. Prescorr: I knew that morning. 

Mr. Lesace: Did you know the time you received the telephone call from 
‘Swift's manager? 
_ Mr. Prescort: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lesacz: And did you tell him it was third grade, below third-grade 
putter? 

Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 
; Mr. Lesace: You told him? 
Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 
* - Mr. Lxsace: Did you tell him what price? 
i Mr. Pruscorr: I believe I told him it would cost him 664 cents. 

Mr. Lesace: Which is the maximum price between wholesalers? 

e Mr. Prescotr: Yes. 

i Mr. Lesace: In Exhibit 83—would you look at Exhibit 83, Mr. Child? 
Mr. Cuitp: Would you describe that, Mr. Lesage? 
The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: That will be Exhibit 83, the contra account of Canada 


Mr. Cuiwp: I am sorry, I have not marked the numbers on mine. 

Mr. Lesace: That is all right. There is a statement there, on the 17th of 
March, $13,242.88, as a debit to Valley Creamery; was that first-grade butter 
or below third grade? 

Mr. Cuttp: Let me look up the account. I might be able to tell you. 

Mr. Lusace: Yes, if you are able to tell us. 


} Mr. Cuitp: I think from my notes, Mr. Lesage, that that contained both 
_ first- and third-grade butter. 


Mr. Lesace: Both? 
Mr. Cup: Yes. 


| Mr. Lusace: So you were expecting from the Valley Creamery on the 
_ 28rd both below third and first-grade butter. 

} Mr. Cuitp: Mr. Prescott can probably answer that. I notice that is dated 
the 17th. I do not know how long it takes for butter to come back from 
ingston, and so on. Would it take from the 15th to the 21st? 

Mr. Prescorr: It might come back. I do not know. I could not answer 


: work. It might ‘take five days, it tone take longer. 

Mr. Lesace: So you were then expecting nothing but third-grade butter? 
Mr. Prescott: I would not say that, Mr. Lesage. 

Mr. Lesace: You would not; would you say then you did not say either? 
Mr. Prescott: He had first-grade butter. 


Mr. Lesace: I ask you two alternatives. It is one or the other of them, 
and you say you could not say which it was. What would you say? 


Mr. Prescott: I could say this, that he had, I believe, to the best of my 

‘ok nowledge, first-grade butter on hand which he could have had reprinted and 

shipped in, and he also had all of this stock below third grade, so that I could be 
e cpecting either. 

Mr. Lesace: But you could not expect at that time a carload of first- 

g ade butter? 
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Mr. Prescott: Excuse me, I did not say a carload, but I could have expected 
either. . 


Mr. Lusace: But you could not have expected a carload of first-grade 
‘butter? ; : 


Mr. Prescorr: No. 

Mr. Lusace: Because you had not shipped to Valley Creamery a carload 
or anything approaching a carload of first-grade butter at that time? 

Mr. Prescorr: That is correct. 

Mr. Lesace: But you had shipped a carload of below third-grade butter? 

Mr. Prescorr: In one car, yes. : 

Mr. Lesace: In one car, so if you received a carload you would expect it 
would be a carload of below third grade and nothing else. 

Mr. Prescort: In a car that is all I expected. 

Mr. Lesacre: So you knew in advance as soon as the car would arrive on the. 
afternoon of the 22nd, that it could not be anything else but below third-grade 


butter. If I follow your statement logically I have to come to that conclusion, 
and I am sure you will agree with me. 


Mr. Prescotr: Well, I would not say it could not have been anything else. 
It might have included first grade in the car. 


The Vice-CuHairman: I think Mr. Lesage means that you could not at thatl 
time ‘have expected to get a carload. 


Mr. Lusace: Of first-grade butter. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Isn’t that the point? 
Mr. Lesacu: A carload of first-grade butter. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. They simply did not have that much of your 
butter. . 


Mr. Prescorr: That is correct. : 
Mr. Lusace: I think the witness has agreed that he could not ape a 
carload of first-grade butter, so the least we can say is that any carload he 


received on the 22nd he could be sure was third grade or had third-grade 
butter in it. 


The Vick-CHAiRMAN: Before you bese the seal on the car you would know — 
that you were going to find less than third-grade butter in it. Isn’t that correcta 

Mr. Prescorr: I would know, yes. 

Mr. Lesage: You would know? 

The Vice-CuHairMAN: Well, that was just a way of putting it. I do not 
suppose you broke the seal yourself. 

Mr. Lesage: No. Well, Mr. Chairman, if you don’t mind— 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Continue. : 

Mr. Lesage: On the afternoon of the 22nd there arrived a carload of butter, 
part of which you were sure was third grade butter, and you knew that butter 


had been invoiced in advance to your retail clients as first grade butter? You 
knew that, did you not? 


Mr. Prescorr: Will you say that again sir? 


Mr. Lesace: I think my question was clear. Would you read it, Mr. : 
Reporter? | 


The Vicr-CHAtRMAN: Yes, read the question again,’ please? 
(The reporter reads question.) 

Mr. Prescorr: Yes. ® 
Mr. Lusace: You knew it? 


a 
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Mr. Prescorr: Just a moment. 

Mr. Lesage: Just a moment what? You knew some butter had been 
invoiced to your retail clients at the price of first grade butter in advance— 
utter which had not been delivered. 

Mr. Prescorr: No, I did not. 
% Mr. Lesage: You did not know that? 
Mr. Prescorr: I did not know in advance. 

Mr. Lesace: You knew that on the 22nd some butter had been invoiced? 
© Mr. Prescorr: On March 28rd, sir, I personally discovered about nine or 
ten o’clock that some White Lily butter had gone out at 704 cents. 

b _ Mr. Lusace: Yes? 
___ Mr. Prescorr: And I immediately took steps to correct it. 


Mr. Lesace: If I understand the situation correctly, butter which had not 
been delivered to your retail clients had been invoiced to them prior to the 22nd? 


™ Mr. Prescotr: No. 
Mr. Lesacr: May I see the invoices? 
_ Mr. Cun: Perhaps I can explain that. 

Mr. Lesage: I will look at the statement again. “On Saturday, March 20, 
1948, we had no butter . . . our salesmen were, however, accepting orders—”, 
___ Would you look at the memorandum which was read by Mr. Child? Look 
at the first paragraph, Mr. Prescott and the second paragraph? Would you 
Tead them aloud? 

_ Mr. Prescorr: The first paragraph, sir? 

Me Mr. Lesace: The first two or three paragraphs if you wish? 

Mr. Prescorr: Three paragraphs? 

~ 

_ Mr. Lesacn: Yes. 

| Mr. Prescorr: 

Pe On Saturday, March 20, 1948, we had no butter at our Halifax 
i. Branch. Our salesmen were, however, accepting orders which, because of 
IP the current short situation, were subject to being filled if and when butter 
was received at the warehouse. 

The orders were written in advance by our salesmen, and, because of 
the uncertainty of having butter, they were written on separate forms— 
for butter only—to be held by the shipper until the arrival of the butter. 

In our system these orders are written on the same form which later 
becomes the invoice, after the quantity is filled in by the shipper, and the 
value computed in the office. 


The Vicn-CuHarrMan: Just let me ask whether these forms, Exhibit 82, are 
forms referred to in the statement? 


) The Vicn-CuHatrMan: Is there supposed to be on these forms some written 
word indicating “butter only” because I do not see it. 


-_ Mr. Cup: There is nothing but butter on the forms. Ordinarily we - 


we uld have meat, and everything else, on there. 


__ The Vice-CuairMan: Oh, I see, but. the salesman was not supposed to use 
this except for butter. 


_ Mr. Cum: That is right. 
‘The Vicz-Cuarrman: And the invoice contained only butter? 
Mr. Jounston: Was the price put on it at that time? 


z= pe F 
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The Vice-CHamman: I do not know, and I only wanted to identify the 
document. eee ’ 

Mr. Cur: Yes. 

Mr. Prnarp: Yes, and for first grade butter. 

Mr. Cut: I think you want to be fair, Mr. Lesage— 

Mr. Lusace: I want to be fair and I just want to ask this. This statement. 
I suppose is given on behalf of three witnesses and these orders are written on 
the same form which later becomes an invoice. I understand it is your system 
then to take orders in advance on the forms which are invoice forms? That ig 
your system? s 

Mr. Prescott: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: And you knew that the salesmen did take orders on invoice 
forms even if they did not deliver the goods? You knew that, Mr. Prescott, 
because it is your system and you know it? You knew on the 22nd that you 
had been out of butter since the 20th but your salesmen were on the road takin 
orders, on invoice forms, for butter? You knew that did you not? 

Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 

Mr. Lesacz: Would you speak louder, please? You knew it? You knew 
some orders had been taken on these invoice forms with the prices on them 
orders taken for butter before delivery? You knew that? . 

Mr. Curp: That is customary. : 

Mr. Lesage: I am asking Mr. Prescott, who happened to be in Halifax, and 
I think you were in Toronto at the time. ‘ 

Mr. Cuitp: I am sorry. 

Mr. Prescorr: That is correct, sir. * 

Mr. Lesace: And you knew they were priced at a price which was the price 
for first grade butter? 

Mr. Prescott: Yes. rs 

Mr. Lesage: And you knew on the 22nd of March, in the afternoon, that 
the carload of butter you had on the track there, which in the morning would 
be ready for delivery and for filling orders, was at least in part below third 
grade butter? a 

Mr. Prescorr: I did not know the car was there on the afternoon of the 22nd, 

Mr. Lesage: When did you know the car was there? | 

Mr. Prescotr: Not until the morning of the 23rd. : 

Mr. Lesage: Did you not know on the evening of the 22nd that the car 
had arrived on the 22nd? os 

Mr. Prescorr: No; we probably had six or eight cars of various products 
on the siding that day. I could not answer for the shipper but I doubt very 
much if, on the evening of the 22nd, he knew the car was there. When he would 
examine his cars on the 23rd he would know the car had arrived and the butter 
was there. . § 

Mr. Lesace: When was the car unloaded? 
Mr. Prescorr: On the 23rd, some time during the day. 

Mr. Lesage: When? 

Mr. Prescorr: I do not know the exact time. 

Mr. Lesace: How long does it take to unload a car of butter? 
Mr. Prescorr: Well, they might unload it in a couple of hours. 
Mr. Lxsace: A couple of hours? What time do the men start work in the 
morning? = 

Mr. Prescotr: Seven o’clock. 
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___Mr. Lesace: Seven o’elock. Why could they not have the car unloaded 
_ by 8.30 when they started with the trucks? 


iM 

_ Mr. Prescorr: They shipped direct from the car that morning. 
Mr. Lesace: Direct from the car. 

Mr. Prescorr: The portion that they required to fill those orders. 


4 Mr. Lesage: Who ordered your truck men to go to the cars that morning 
at seven o’clock? 


Mr. Prescorr: The car would be spotted right at our branch siding, and 
I suppose the shipper would delegate one of his assistants with these butter 
invoices to take so much butter and put it on the trucks. ; 


Mr. Lesage: Who would do that? 
Mr. Prescorr: The shipper. 
Mr. Lesace: Of Valley Creamery? 


Mr. Prescorr: No; our shipper in the, Halifax branch would delegate some 
one of his assistant shippers to go to that car when he knew he had the car of 
butter in that morning. He would instruct them to fill those orders to the trucks. 


Mr. Lesage: At 8.30? 


___ Mr. Prescorr: Well, they would commence some time before that because 
‘IT think the truck left about 8.30 with the butter on it. 


Mr. Lesace: With the butter—and it had been taken from the car in the 
morning? 
_ Mr. Prescorr: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Prnarp: If it takes three hours to unload a car how could they be back 
with the butter at the plant at 8.30? 


Mr. Prescorr: It was leaving the plant at 8.30. 
Mr. Prnarp: I know, but it takes three hours to unload the car— 


Mr. Prescorr: They would take what butter they needed for these orders 
ight from the car, and they would unload the balance of the car later in the 
day when they had time. 


Mr. Pinarp: By then had you examined the butter before it left the car? 


Mr. Prescorr: I doubt very much if those shippers would examine it. 
They were just filling orders. 


Mr. Prnarp: And you sold to Swift’s the very same morning at 11 o’clock? 
Mr. Prescorr: Yes, somewhere after eleven. 


The Vicr-CHamman: May I ask a few questions about these invoices? 
Now we understand around 10 o’clock on the 23rd a discovery was made that 
you had third class butter? 


_ Mr. Prescorr: Yes, sir. 


The Vicr-CHairMAN: And that some of it had gone out, as evidenced by 
these invoices which are Exhibit 82. 


% 
_ Mr. Prescorr: Correct. 


The Vicr-CHarRMAN: And these invoices, Exhibit No. 82, have been 
written up by several different salesmen as they took orders for butter? That 
8 the history of Exhibit 82, is it not? 


Mr. Prescorr: That is correct. 


‘ The Vice-Cyairman: So I happen to be looking at invoice No. 88693 which 
ippears, as well as I can make out the writing, to be in favour of the Bargain 


4 


Market on Berryman street. 
_ Mr. Prescorr: It would be Barrington street. 
a 


“" 


™ 
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The Vice-CHamman: Barrington street? Now would you be able to say 
what salesman made that out? The writing may be known to you, or there 
may be some other mark on it? If you do not know it may not matter. q 

Mr. Prescorr: I am sorry; I really do not know. . 

The Vice-CHairMAN: You would not be able to say which one of the men 
made that invoice out? 

Mr. Prescorr: No. 

The Vick-CHairMAN: But at any rate, whichever salesman made this out 
apparently made it all out in so far as this writing here is made from a piece 
‘of carbon paper? 

Mr. Prescorr: That is correct, sir. . 

The Vice-CuHairMAN: Because there is some writing here that is not from 
carbon—evidently the correction which came later. 

Mr. Prescorr; That is correct. 

The Vice-Cuamman: But the salesman filled it out in so far as the writing 
there is in carbon, and this is dated as of March 22? 

Mr. Prescott: Yes. 

The Vice-CuairmMan: This salesman was taking orders for butter and it 
was on the 22nd that he took this order and made out this invoice form as evi- 
dence of the order? 

Mr. Prescort: Right. . 

The Vicu-Cuairman: And then this butter was shipped out sometime before 
10 o’clock on the following morning? . ‘ 

Mr. Prescorr: Right. 

The Vice-CHAirMAN: And sometime after 10 o’clock on the following morn- 
ing you made a correction in the price? 

Mr. Prescott: Yes, sir. . 

The Vice-Cuatrman: And the price is reduced from 704 cents to 674 cents? 


Mr. Prescorr: Yes, sir. 

The Vicr-CuairMaNn: And if this was a C.O.D. order—there is nothing on 
it to indicate whether it was a C.O.D. order or not—you sent the money or gave 
the money back to the purchaser, the Bargain Market? 

Mr. Prescorr: Yes, sir. 

The Vice-CuammMan: And if it was not a C.O.D. order you would have 
given them credit on your books? . . 

Mr. Prescorr: Yes, sir. ; 

The Vice-CHAirMAN: You would have given them credit for the differenee 
occurring through the adjustment from 704 cents to 674 cents? 

Mr. Prescorr: That is right. 

The Vice-CuairMan: Now, Mr. Child’s remark in this statement is to the 
effect that on Saturday March 20 you were out of butter. How long had you 
been out of butter? Would you choose a date, for example the 15th, 16th, 17th, or 
18th? What would be the picture then? 3 

Mr. Prescorr: Well it might have been a matter of two or three days. 

The Vick-CuHarirMAN: Before the 20th? 

Mr. Prescorr: Yes, but I could not be sure of the time. ey 
The Vice-CuamrmMan: What day was the 23rd—when you discovered the 
error? = 

Mr. Prescorr: Tuesday. Be 
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The Vice-Cuatrman: Oh yes, Saturday is the 20th. Now how would you 
ccount for the fact that some of these invoices contained in Exhibit No. 82 are 
not dated ahead of your discovery of the error but are dated after the discovery 
of your error, because such is the case? There are several of the invoices here 
which are dated after the discovery of your error and the invoice price is still 
the high price? 

Mr. Wicerns: Dated the 24th, sir? 


im _ The Vice-CHairMAN: Well the 24th, for example and the 22nd, for example? 
_ Mr. Prescorr: Well, Mr. Child could answer that. 
v The Vicn-CHairRMAN: I think you should answer that, Mr. Prescott. You are 


the man on the ground and other remarks would be more or less speculative. 

be Mr. Prescorr: Could I see the invoices? 

: The Vice-CHarrMAN: I do not know which one you will find, but there is 
one dated the 24th, and you will find that some in fact are dated after the dis- 
“covery of your error? 

i Mr. Moner: I have two so far. Would you look at invoices number 89137 
_and number 89088, which appear to be dated March 24. 

'S Mr. Prescorr: The answer to your question is that our salesmen frequently 
write orders and date them ahead. 

_ The Vice-CuHairMAn: Date them ahead; that is to say, on the 22nd they 
date them the 24th? 

/ Mr. Prescorr: That could happen if they wished the order delivered on 
that day. In this case, this is a carbon change which has been underlined as 
i’ In fact, they are both carbon changes. 


3 The Vice-CHAirMAN: What do you mean by, “a carbon change’? 
i Mr. Prescorr: I mean the carbon copy, it looks as if in this instance the 
| salesman writing this order—this order went to Dartmouth—and he had written 
704 cents. Possibly he had that figure in his mind. This looks like a slip, for 
he moment, and he immediately corrected it to 674. 

ia The Vicn-CuHairMAN: That shows the change in price was made by the 
oe and not by some other person afterwards, is that what you mean by 
a carbon change? 
Mr. Prescorr: It would look that way. 
The Vicz-CHairRMAN: It appears as though the change was made on the 
original as well as on the carbon copy? 
‘ee Mr. Prescorr: That is right, sir. 

The Vice-CuarrMaN: So you think the answer to this being on the 24th is 
that the salesman corrected his own error? : 


Mr. Prescott: It looks that way to me. 
The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: There are some others which I have turned down, 


oe 
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over. 


i. The Vice-CHairMAN: That is to say, you have an invoice here representing 
an order obtained on the 17th and shipped out of this car of third grade butter 
F the 23rd, in the morning. Is that the story of the writing on this invoice? 

} 

| 


; Mr. Prescorr: That could have been. 
_ Mr. Jounston: It could have been, but is it? 
_ Mr. Prescorr: Well, it is very difficult for me to say it is, from here. 
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The Vicn-CHarrman: Some person corrected this invoice to bring it down 
to the 674 cents after the delivery had been made. Apparently this one was a 
correction not on the carbon? 

Mr. Prescott: Yes. 

The Vicre-CuarrMan: Well then, here is one; I am referring to invoice 
number 88834, but I am uncertain of the date. It looks to me as if it might be 
the 21st, but it would not be the 21st because that was a Sunday. Would you~ 
comment on that? Is that the 23rd? It certainly is not the 22nd. . ; 

Mr. Irvine: They could write an invoice on Sunday. 9 

The Vicr-CHairman: I consider it unlikely they were taking orders on 
Sunday, but it could be so. , 

Mr. Prescott: It looks to me like the 22nd there, sir. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: You think ib does? 

Mr. Prescotr: Yes. : 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Well, we will not make any point of that, then. Here 
is an invoice dated March 19th, number 87989. March 19th would be a Friday. 
In this case, would you say that is an order which was taken on the 19th and~ 
not filled until the 23rd, and filled on the morning of the 23rd by less than first 
gerade butter, although it is an order for first grade butter? 3 

Mr. en icose’ Yes, sir. * 

The Vicn-CuairMan: That is correct. I just draw to your attention there is. 
another invoice here number 87978, likewise dated March 19th. The story there 
is probably the same? 

Mr. Prescott: Yes. 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: Here is an invoice dated March 23rd. I think it wouldy 
be fair to say, would it not, respecting an order obtained on the 28rd that the 
salesman was obtaining an order and writing out this sheet after the moment you” 
discovered your error. It is a fair assumption to make, is it not, that wherever 
he may have been in Halifax at the moment he was obtaining this order it would 
be after the time of your error being discovered? 


Mr. Prescott: Yes, sir. : 
The Vicke-CHAIRMAN: It might not be so. but there are more hours in the dave 
after ten o’clock than there are before ten o’clock. 
Mr. Prescott: Yes. 
_ The Vice-Cuarrman: It would be quite certain, would it not, that the order 
came into you after you had discovered the error you have described? 


Mr. Prescorr: On the other hand, it might have been taken and written up 
for the date of delivery. In this case, sir, I believe this order was taken on - 
Monday. E. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: Why do you believe that? 


Mr. Prescorr: I am not certain of this, but I believe the salesman visits tha 
particular store on Monday. I believe that i is the day. 


The Vicu-CHatrMAN: Supposing you are wrong about that, there woul 
not be any other reason you could give for this being dated the 23rd except tha * 
it was the 23rd; am I right? 


Mr. Prescott: Yes, there is someting else which takes place. The salesmerf 
frequently come in in the morning and ’phone a certain number of customers 
you see, before they leave for their territories. He could have taken that ord 
at eight o’elock or eight-thirty. 


The Vick-CHAiRMAN: What salesman was it who took this order? 
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Mr. Prescorr: That was Mr. Grandy, I believe. 


_ The Vicr-Cuairman: I am not acquainted with the geography of Halifax, 
but would you be able to tell where this customer is in Halifax, north, south, east 
or west? 

_. Mr. Prescott: He would be in the south end. 

_ The Vick-CHairMan: Is it because you know the geography there that you 
say this store was probably visited on Monday, although the order was written 
for Tuesday. 

) Mr. Prescorr: That is right. 

The Vicn-Cuatrman: You would say that is a pre-dated order? 

Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: That is your belief? 

Mr. Prescorr: That is my belief; it is pre-dated from Monday or else it 
d be a ’phone order. 

The Vice-CHarrMAn: Of what date? 

Mr. Prescorr: Of Tuesday morning, early. 

The Vick-CHatrMan: These are your beliefs with reference to its being dated 
as late as the 23rd? 

_ Mr. Prescorr: That is right. 

_ The Vice-Cuarrman: If you are wrong about those beliefs, then the only 
ther explan&tion is it is properly dated and came in after the discovery of your 
wror, is that not right? 

_ Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 

_ Mr. Jonnston: What was the answer to that? 

__ The Vice-Cuairman: The answer to that was yes. I may say there are quite 
t few orders of that sort here. There is one dated March 24 for Phillipson. 
Nhere is Phillipson’s place geographically on Barrington street? 

Mr. Prescorr: That is north. 

_ The Vick-CHairman: Just before we close, would you comment on that? 
"here is one dated March 24, long after you discovered your error, and it is for 
utter sent out at the high price. Would you say that was obtained earlier? 

' Mr. Prescorr: That might have been an order dated ahead. 

__ The Vice-Cuamrman: It may have been? 

Mr. Prescorr: Yes. 

~ The Vice-Cuamman: In this case, you do not express your belief that that 
3 SO. 

__ Mr. Prescorr: My belief is that this order left our place correctly priced 
nd that the customer received it with the correct price. 

| The Vice-Cuarrman: You cannot say that is certain, but you have turned 
1 these invoices to us as representing sales which went out at the wrong price; 
at is what you said when you gave us these receipts. You said these are 
voices where the price is wrong but where an adjustment was made. 


Mr. Irvine: Is that the case with these? 


coul 


ia 


_ Mr. Lesace: He said all of these. 
Mr. Irvine: That one has been altered, too? 


The Vicke-CHarrMAN: They have all been altered down; but your point 
ere, Mr. Prescott is that you think in this case the sale was made at 674 cents. 


_ Mr. Prescorr: I said I believed, on account of that date, unless the shipper 


lled it before the date shown which might have accounted for that change, 


‘belief was that this particular invoice was corrected before. 
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The Vice-CuarrMAN: Then, why give it to us? ; 
Mr. Prescorr: Because we asked our accountant to prepare all invoices 
showing any corrections. We wanted to be certain. 


The Vice-CuHairMAN: You handed them into us—you did not use these 
precise words but this is what the understanding was—these are invoices of the 
sales which were made at a price higher than should have been charged and 
which were subsequently adjusted. These, you said to the committee, are the 
invoices. Now, you say this one which 1s number 88960 should not have been 
handed in. 


Mr. Prescorr: I did not mean to say it should not have been handed in, sir. 


The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Well, at any rate, you say you think the proper 


price was charged in the beginning on that sale? 
Mr. Prescorr: I said that was my belief on account of the date, you see. 


I may not be correct on that. - 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: There are several more of these invoices which 
require scrutiny. It is six o’clock so I suppose we had better adjourn. I just 
draw to your attention in closing that there are a number of these invoices which 
are dated in a manner which would appear to be inconsistent with the evidence 
thus far given. There may, in all cases, be a satisfactory explanation. ; 

What is the view of the committee with regard to this particular enquiry? 

-Mr. Lesace: I think since the exhibits are going to be left here and we 
have the explanation which was given to us, we can draw our own. conclusions. 
I do not think we need the witnesses any longer. 

Mr. Prnarp: May I ask one question? Have you any idea of the price 
at which you sold this third rate butter to Montreal and places other than 
Halifax? 

Mr. Wicerns: I think I will answer that. At the present time, butter is 
selling at the ceiling price for all grades. It is extremely short, so butter is 
selling at the ceiling price for all grades. : 

Mr. Monet: I do not think the members of the committee desire the 
witnesses to return tomorrow. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: I think that is agreed. Thank you, gentlemen. 


The committee adjourned to meet again on Wednesday, April 14, 1948, at 
4.00 p.m. | 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNEspAY, ApRIL 14, 1948. 


_ The Special Committee on Prices met at 4.00 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
[aybank, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, 
sage, Thatcher, Maybank, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


| Mr Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 

_ Mr. Thatcher moved, seconded by Mr. Irvine, that this Committee under- 
ke, at the earliest possible moment, a full investigation 

% (1) into the reasons for the considerable increase in the price of nails; 

(2) into the reasons for the apparently unwarranted shortage, 

k Mr. Beaudry moved, in amendment thereto, that the matters referred to in 


em otion be referred to the Steering Committee, 
Amendment carried. 


Mr. Ronald A. Chisholm, Broker, Toronto, Ont., was called, sworn and 
mined. He filed, 

Exhibit No. 85—List of buyers—butter contracts—with dates of purchase 
d Clearing House Brokers’ names. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence a 


zg ixhibit No. 86—Dates of contracts—closed out—with names of Clearing 
ouse Brokers. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 


During proceedings, Mr. Winters took the Chair in the temporary absence 
he Vice-Chairman. . 


Mr. Jules D, Lambert, Commission Agent, Montreal, Que., was called, sworn 
amined. 


_ Witness discharged. 


yD rr. W. D. Reid, Manager, Montreal Branch, Burns & Company Limited, was 
dd, sworn and examined. 
itness discharged. 
Mr. J. E. Souliéres, Insurance Salesman, Ville St. Pierre, Que., was called, 
mm and examined. 
_ Witness discharged. 
Mr. Moe Beren, Manager, Crescent Cheese Company, Montreal, was called, 
orn and examined. 
Witness discharged. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


| 
/ 
ii House or Commons, 

i. | April 14, 1948. 

_ The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 4.00 o’clock pm. The 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 

| The Vice-CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum, gentlemen. Please come to order. 
| _ Mr. Tuarcuer: Mr. Chairman, just before you call the witnesses for the 
day might I bring a matter before the committee which concerns me a little bit? 
I have had a good many representations, particularly from farmers, and I know 
even’ around this table has had many such representations, about the state 
of nails. 

m= Lhe Vice-CHaIRMAN: Did you say “nails”? 

| Mr. Tuatcuer: Nails, N-A-I-L-S. The reason I bring it up at this time 


is that the building season is only a couple of weeks away and the nail 
‘situation seems to be so bad that the whole of the Canadian building program 
son possibly be held up. Now, I have, for instance, a letter here and I would 
like to quote one paragraph of that letter for the information of the committee. 
It is from out in the west. It says, “We were desperate for nails but were given 
a chance to buy some at a price of 18 cents per pound’”—that is away above the 
regular wholesale price for nails—“and thinking possibly that they might be 
American nails, we said that we would take 15 kegs and stipulated the sizes 
‘we required; imagine our surprise when the truck from Edmonton arrived with 
our 15 kegs to find that they were from a regular Canadian company”. Now, 
fe is not. an exceptional case in regard to the price being paid for nails. 
Mr. Jounston: Is that from a wholesaler? 

i Mr. THatcuen: I can give you the name privately, if you wish. 

Mr. Jonnsron: I do not want to know that, Mr. Thatcher; I was wondering 
| if they were from a wholesaler or from a retailer? 
|. Mr. THarcusr: No, this is from the retailer. 
1 Mr. McCussry: Who bought them from the wholesaler? 
i Mr. Tuatcusr: Now, more nails definitely are being produced in Canada 
today than have ever been produced before yet nobody seems to have any. You 
‘can’t buy nails in a store. Somebody apparently is hoarding them. Whether 
it is the wholesaler, the manufacturer or who it is, I do not know; but I think 
the matter is sufficiently important for this committee to go into it. I think that 


veterans and other people are being held up in the building of homes. Now, 
Ido not know what the correct procedure in this committee is, but I think as 
soon as possible we should make some effort to subpoena some of the larger 
‘manufacturers of nails and some of the wholesalers and | think certain of the 
large contractors. I am not sure but I feel that perhaps some of the contractors 
‘are holding nails off the market. Somebody is anyway. I would like to move, 
ite is in order, seconded by Mr. Irvine, that this committee undertake at the 
earliest possible moment an investigation into the reasons for the considerable 
inerease in the price of nails; and, secondly, into the reason for the apparently 
unwarranted shortage. Now, I do not know if that second part of the motion 
is within the terms of reference to this committee, but if it is I would like to 
make that motion. 
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Mr. Irvine: It would be before us. : 
Mr. Braupry: Is the motion complete now? . 
Mr. TuHatcueEr: Yes, seconded by Mr. Irvine. | 


Mr. Braupry: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to Mr. Thatcher and : 
Mr. Irvine that perhaps this matter has already come up before the steerin 
committee and that—I am subject to correction—it was decided some time ag 
that this committee would make an investigation with regard to constructio 
materials. 


Mr. TuatcHuer: Mr. Beaudry, would there be any objection to tt 
committee doing it some time soon, before the building season gets underway? 


Mr. Braupry: I have no personal knowledge, but I understand that 
considerable amount of preliminary work has already been done on the subjec 
and that a certain definite program has been evolved by the steering committe: 
Arrangements to that end I know are in hand and it is one of the investigation 
which this committee intends to carry out. The steering committee, I under 
stand, has already decided in what order they shall come—again subject t 
correction—and on that ground I suggest to Mr. Thatcher that perhaps hi 
motion should be withdrawn. I think it is already being looked after and it wi 
come up for proper investigation in due course. 


Mr. Irvine: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. The motion can still bel i 
order even if the steering committee has decided its course. This is merel 
asking in substance that the matter be given place as quickly as it is convenien 
for the committee’s work. 


The Vicp-Cuamman: I would say that the motion is in order but th 
matter has already been dealt with in substantially the terms that the motio 
itself uses; in other words, it might be said to be knocking at an open door. 


Mr. Tuarcuer: If the committee will deal with nails we don’t care wha 
the technicalities are. We would like to have this subject of nails looked int 
before the building season gets underway. é 


The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Yes. Well, of course there is this to be borne in mind 
the committee has already embarked on a couple of investigations that are boun 
to take time, and a good deal of work with respect to them has been done 
Nevertheless, that does not make the motion out of order. I think probably ’ yo 
~ should change this and have it referred to the steering committee. 


Mr. Jounston: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that probably Mr. Thatche 
should have it sent to the steering committee for ‘immediate consideration. — 


Mr. THatcuer: All right. That is fine with me. 


The Vicr-CHaAIRMAN: It has already been dealt with by the steering com 
mittee, and by the main committee also in executive session; an executiv 
session which was held before you became a member of the committee, 4 
Thatcher, so naturally you would know nothing about that. | 


Mr. Tuatcuer: If I may say one more word, Mr. Chairman. There i 
very definite evidence I am told that there is black marketing i in nails or some 
thing of that nature going on, and if we are going to go into the question 0 
textiles and take a month on it, and a couple of weeks on meat or somethin 
like that, just when the building season is coming on my point was that t 
situation may not be covered soon enough, and I was hoping that we cl 
do it even for a couple of days. 


Mr. Lesace: I am entirely in sympathy with what Mr. Thatcher has said 
and I have definite information that nails are being bought in large quantit) 
by big contractors and are being resold by them. | 


2 
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_ Mr. Tuarcuer: At a very substantial price. 

_ Mr. Lusace: I do not know about the price, but I know some people who 
eed nails to build houses have to secure them from some contractor; they 
annot get them from their regular suppliers. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am able to say that the matter is also 
at this present moment under observation and investigation by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and until such time as this committee can take it up 
4 think it would be well if the Wartime Prices and Trade Board would have 

rawn to its attention what has been said here today particularly. I think we 

‘should remind them of the urgency of the matter, although I do not think it is 
“necessary for us to do that because they have the matter in hand now. It is 
under active observation with them at the present time. 

Mr. McCussin: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. If they have it under 
active observation at the present time— this thing has been going on for a year 
‘and a half or two years—why have not the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
‘jumped on it before now? What I mean is this: we are now approaching the 
‘opening of the active construction season when veterans and others will be 
Juilding homes. Out in the rural districts they can hardly get a nail. 

i Mr. TuHatcuer: There is something rotten in it. 

* Mr. McCussin: The situation is so bad that a farmer simply cannot get 
a nail in the country store. They are told the cities are getting them all. 

_ Mr. TuatcHer: You can’t get them there either. 

Mr. McCvussin: I was speaking particularly of nails for repair work. The 
ae don’t get them at all. Somebody gets them. This thing has been 

rought to the attention of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and there has 

| not been one thing done. There is only one place where you can get nails, and 
hat is in the black market. 

| % The Vice-CHairman: Gentlemen, what would be your will on this matter? 
Mr. Fiemine: I would suggest that it be sent to the steering committee 
because we passed a motion about two months ago that all such questions 
should be raised in the steering committee. 

___ Mr. Tuarcuer: If I am in error and if that is the procedure of the com-- 
mittee on such matters, that is agreeable to me. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: No, no; you are not in error. 

Mr. Irvine: I would Ye this observation, that over and over again 
‘matters have been brought up in this committee first. I think it should pass on 
to the steering committee. 

- The Vicn-CHarrMAn: There is no objection to the procedure that has been 
“followed here today. Will somebody move an amendment that the matter be 
referred to the steering committee? 

i Mr. Tuarcuer: I will change the original motion. 

» The Vick-CHarRMAN: I do not think it is necessary to do that if someone 


ill move the appropriate amendment. 
Mr. Bravupry: I will move that amendment, that the motion be referred 
to the steering committee for consideration. 
~ Mr. McCussin: I will second that. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: That is all there is to it. 
All right, gentlemen; what is your pleasure? 
Some Hon. Members: Agreed. 


(Motion as amended carried.) 


The Vice-CHarrMAn: We will now proceed with the witness. 
Mr. Monet: I will call Mr. Chisholm. 
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Ronald A. Chisholm, Broker, 44 Victoria Street, Eareain Ont., called: 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Mr. Chisholm, would you give the committee your full name?—A. Ronale 
A. Chisholm. 


Q And your address?—A. R.R. 1, Todmorden. 4 
Q. Your occupation?—A. Broker. a 
Q. And you are from Toronto?—A. Todmorden. : 
Mr. Winters: Is Todmorden in Toronto? } Y 
The Witness: Toronto is a suburb of Todmorden. s 
Mr. Winters: Thank you. a 

By Mr. Monet: | : 


Q. You are a broker dealing in what business, Mr. Chisholm?—A. We sell 
butter, eggs, cheese and poultry. We sell these products from Halifax 4 
Vancouver . 

Q. Pardon me, when you say “we” sell, whom do you mean?—A. I guess I 
should have said I. 

Q. You are alone?—A. I am the sole proprietor. 

Q. Are you operating under any other name than your own?—A. No. i 

Q. You operate under the name of Ronald A. Chisholm—A. Yes, sir. Fe 

Q. Operating alone under that name?—A. Yes, sir. q 

Q. Because you said “we”, and I wanted to make that clear. i 

Mr. Irvine: He used the editorial “we.” 


The Witness: That is the editorial “we”. 


x 
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By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Would you describe to the members of the committee what your opera- 
tions are as a broker?—A. Well, in so far as butter is concerned, we sell from 
reameries to wholesalers, from wholesalers to wholesalers, and certain seasons 
of the year from wholesalers to creameries, depending on the season of the year. 
‘That is in so far as butter is concerned, that also applies to these other products: 
eggs, cheese and poultry. We deal through the Canadian Commodity Exchange. 

_ Q. Talking about butter now, from whom do you purchase your butter? 
Did you purchase any butter for yourself personally?—A. On occasions we do, 
yes. A 
Q. Did you purchase any butter for yourself during the course of the year. 
1947, and during the months of January, February and March of 1948?—A. Yes, 
sir. i 

Q. I am showing you now, Mr. Chisholm, a list of contracts from January 
of 1947 of purchases and contracts that are listed as closed out on the 
Canadian Commodity Exchange—A. On the Canadian Commodity Exchange. 

Q. Those contracts listed on these documents which are going to be filed 
as Exhibit No. 85 refer, I understand, to contracts on the commodity exchange? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Exhibit No. 85 will be the contracts with respect to buying and Exhibit 
86 will be the contracts which are closed out or which are sales? On those 
exhibits you have listed all your purchases and sales on the commodity exchange \ 
during the year 1947, is that correct?—A. Yes, sir. 
fs 


a. 
ze: 


Exuispit No. 85: List of buyers—butter contracts. 


Exursit No. 86: Dates of contracts—closed out, with names of clearing. 
house brokers. fee 
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Exnisrr 85 
RONALD A. CHISHOLM 


List or Buyrrs—Butrer Contracts 


With Dates of Purchase and Clearing House Brokers’ Names 


Olive & Dorion shown as O & D. Lovell & Christmas shown as L & C. 
___——_—__———_—_———_—————————————————————————————————————————————— eT 
Number Clearing 
Date Buyer of Month house 
contracts broker 
Diy Si NON OUG VERE OEY Ffec gy. vicils Bp ivi aia sty nfo mare hie vs 1 November O&D 
ATRIA ee al OM CHIEN DOI e > chao Mlgi a Vane vtbi ed ib, oie pled ala 8s 1 November O&D 
PARA TPs el PN LUC NO NATE se Merce tote t eesti ss iaet Stele ees tens 1 November O&D 
if A mals MERE CULTION Ferree incr d G24 he enti ood ohe@ 0 33 1 November O&D 
DA EN MAGEUTSCOUMA En ratty ahh, lois v fia als lokieratoele. abe 5 1 November O&D 
10/47 |T. C. MacConnell 1 November O& D 
10/47 |Scotsburn Cry Z November O&D 
12/47 |R. A. Chisholm 1 November O&D 
14/47 |Smellie Bros 1 November O&D 
14/47 |Smellie Bros 2 November O&D 
22/47 |W. S. MacKenzie 1 November O&D 
23/47 |R. R. Potter 1 November O&D 
23/47 |W. R. Potter 1 November O&D 
2p/4c ote Wet bompson... 2.1... TE Dea ee Gene 2 November O&D 
OT aM We VRE UME ROCUGE, ciao ehh at anh coat ben tcyere 1 November O&D 
Of alba een Ce MI SDLOLTIN eet ert ic ra atriti: «hie oe nten winien les < 1 November L&C 
Bis Allegan acu SCOMIME Aten eel! chad WML test fitters stars chee a 1 November O& D 
DOTA Tra A MISMO NIN san eye eet Ae Venn Gb wes anieee a 1 November L&C 
BOL Nats Pie rOptOne weer aebrivcnis rates vie chide coches 4 1 November L&C 
1/47 |V. Wright Produce Siti ARs a See cco dae Bd oe 1 November L&C 
TG TAN RRL NE: UAV CUA G) Lap ¢ Pelee sn ae ram eRe Ce re ee a 1 November L&C 
OP AS AOD ea CeaT MEL TIORE Rg en apn, a MRS a owinction «ot f=) Shes eva 1 November L&C 
LOU AG EN CRAGIN i brits ae ere ee anne ae en 1 November L&C 
TIS yz ie ONS STC GH APTS] no ons: ott ST Gaim cM ee nn ce 1 November O&D 
DA ae OME TG VIS TOS ee aA ta items Moe iesan tay hick aki ole yes 6 November L&C 
PTV EDO WO tas ofc hracater ese salons serene 1 November L&C 
Moye (am Exe LIS O Int arc meinem dN GE cance Meir tists wines 1 November O& D 
AOA Tie EV SEAN DISNOLIO Reece peta es rains, ok Mora nce. & 1 November L&C 
DO Agito Cur WL GROAN Amr ci eh er, crept a Was ales) ici afBoceele, Gah 1 November L&C 
19/47 |W. ao MANO DSON Mette Sate ete Ne hee eae 2 November L&C 
RAVER ONE A DEMS Sisiectey nin ae Oe Sad a lean AO OE an ae ee oan 1 November L&C 
22/47 |R. ADC HIGHDUA ee oe aie ae 1 November L&C 
ALTER IN Srl Le OTOSOD rene: pric aioe ye ste ai tidotineer oh ootagz ieee 2 November L&C 
Cae OR ON eats 4 eso) ea NTP case he ceo) a Sa 1 November L&C 
SAN me AGE cs LOCDOLIE Eee Creer onc ola tye tay. ates wctece 1 November O&D 
DATES PAC NLATE ALMA rer ag ae Wied SSN eee als Ol ee 2 November L&C 
UCR EN BY feral breed BL bYet a2 8210) Yas dey Riri er nme ae ae a ee 1 November O& D 
PO Aig Wit ate bom DEON eters 0 Gist tales eerste wins 1 December L&C 
Ber Ads | lends ORI NG KeUr Meret Oe Csaba ihe cae Fae aye dd eal oon ars 1 November L&C 
RAHM eels LODE Ab LOTE tee Rae ae Alon 2 Se ee cca Gua syock Mace 1 December L&C 
ROP Lie eRe IHOMISOM ee tees kate sets cir oot ies eet ee ee 1 December O&D 
SOUP ERGY PS VaTS| I hak con Ge a Sa an Be ae etn 2 January L&C 
AUN OMA DE VINAIOT I i, oid cc. so ntikeloie OR iakh ie Gresccsisse 6 arms 1 January O&D 
~ EY CMV OR ES SSeS cata cae ee ee en ee 1 January O& D 
MA as PU see HOMIDSONSsiicte as. satis aon ees eve kA Gees 2 January L&C 
BRT 2L mA PA OPER ES ENO LEER ov footie! Tuas ets Osi ath Panels, 1G che Sox exe Seatrew 2 January L&C 
TPS G3es 1 Wel OF SS | Vel i ce Ge a 2 January L&C 
Bie ame OTOL er SEOs ooh usepee ic a haat Upon ent 8 ketene 4 January - Ks & C 
a a eee er By ee LOCLOT Seine ee te at. ah racc.e sole wren tien, Bate ha « * 2 January ven O Ps = 
Baie WW cat OI PSOM care save ac Mea veh oieree vis Gipieincg ove 3 January L&C 
Bae N eRTOleaven race, cess vows das Goa sss weit els trie 1 January L&C 
: One L & C 
tee EUSA MO IGHONTING «Mat, Soc th sine siete e aor wales olga 3 January TwoO & D 
BR a pee EL SEAGER IE ARM, Micha? cpiuhse wis ole Ge ivie Seek ow 1 January L&C 
BY ARE SLACON ES UOS Ft ei Resi, 1. Pavirnis 4 Sicuid a ndiichepaw aap ein 3 January L&C 
Sey ee TMeN 7 AVE RUPEE ere et RIG Siavcchee raw ds Te se eccewieie:® 3 January L&C 
ey eet ole SEPAL UME Seeis fe cero: oh de laveen ee at aie eee el 1 January L&C 
BEY Dis SCOCSDUL ECOL Y se tiic riciers ouron in bie ree cree elbea saben 1 January O&D 
SA ees Sls CATIN GUTOR SE y hSAe «aie veer Miele oe qrarerwleyeani yee vie 1 January L&C 
Berle [iE eee MONE USTLOLAT NS Uric tctejcrcieh Seas jereiniasallens vol'ese'™ cvelaicinves 4 January L&C 
Baad Kare te a OHOTATIGONS. (LG chai atte ciercepe mlb sg aie see 1 January L&C 
Batu h so NTACONNEI LG: tec. Sas g Lig sjlune seid bie Wecralang at's « 1 January L&C 
2 January L&C 


mee) /47.. (Smellie Bros)... 2.0060. - sen ewes te pe eae ne 
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Exursrr 85—Concluded § 
RONALD A. CHISHOLM : ; 
List or Buyers—Burrer CONTRACTS 2 
With Dates of Purchase and Clearing House Brokers’ Names 3 
Olive & Dorion shown as O & D. Lovell & Christmas shown as L & C. 2 
ae | 
Number ‘Clearing 
Date Buyer of Month house 
contracts broker p 
Re ae a teu iea a ACE erie ns Sa ees ee Reseller de a Z 
Oct. 31/47 Wit PhOmpsona side ee cao: Resi te rosea ka 1 January L&C 4 
Nov. 5/47 |Smellie Bros........06. 0.000 cee eects eee ener: 3 February L: & Cw 
Noy. 18/47 |H. A. Burnett.......... 000 cence eee eee eens 1 January L&Ce@ 
Nove 10/472 | Ondandlowar, 3.1 ceninrnewomiee ns oe ee pamineayners it February 0O& DES 
INOW, 20/470... | Bei Neeb tis oi 3 Bio cle ote Eilers aid Seam ales at egeeh igre 1 February O& DF 
Nov. 20/47 | Ra Goode sic ici ee ee nee eee ae dete saints 1 February O&D- 
Nov. 25/47 |H. A. Burnett.......00 6. eee ee eer eres 1 January L&C ® 
Nov. 26/47 |W. L. Thompson...........0. 5. sere teen eee eee 2 January L&C 
Nov. 28/47 |E. R. Thompson..........- 0.5.2 seer eee ec ee eee: 1 February O& De 
Dec. 3/47 |R.A.Chisholm..............-2se eens eee eee ees 1 January L&C Hw 
Dec. 8/47 |T.C. MacConnell..........-... esses eee ees 1 February L&C 
Deer 9/47 | ReAsChisholm oy. osees le as «aes cate ohn acl ue re 1 January L&C 
Decx “9/47 |Ge-Meleans, te. d ede eee cen ees es 1 January L&C 
Pyeewiel47> \Kerapiville Cry. 26. .h2: s0n6h tees eee 1 March O& D 
Dec. 17/47 |W. L. Thompson.........6..0.ee esse esse eer eee es 2 January L& Ce 
Dec. 30/47 |Stacey Bros......... 00.4 cence etre reese ences 3 March L&C 
Dee 80/47 a Stacey cook eels cuss ole <fe ie nv ole tei eanepasesteneygs stars iN March L&C 
Dec. 31/47 |Stacey Bros............e sce e essence eet et eee 3 January L&C 
DOG Sl AT 4] Ee StaCO Vena ree cctasie sare sare sigierspetne,comitaiet eit os 1 January L&C 
Jan. 6/48 |W. L. Thompson.............0.5 see eeee teres 4 February L& Ce 
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Exarsit 86 Fi 
RONALD A. CHISHOLM a 
Dares or Contracts—CuLosep OvuT i 
With Names of Clearing House Brokers oy 
om 
Olive & Dorion shown as O & D. Lovell & Christmas shown as L & C. t 
Number Clearing a 
Date Buyer of Month house ts 
contracts broker 
Hae SI a i re <a\ OI 
Te 
i 
July 2 16/47. |R. A. Chisholm? i). i. i ye ee cece nee ns ees 1 November O& Di 
Aug. 1/47 |R. A. Chisholm..............ccce en eee reece eens 1 November L & Cae 
Aug. 18/47. |G. McLean........... 0. eee ee ence eee ee tee ees 1 November L & Cm 
Aug. 14/47 |R. A. Chisholm...........--. 00sec eee eee etree: 2 November L&C 
Aug. 15/47 |W. S. McKenzie.......... 0 cece eee teen eens 1 November Oo&D- 
Aug. 15/47 |E. R. Thompson..........:.:.c eevee eee eee eens 2 November Oo& D- 
pin OOae h(t. POtter..<.. .os udu on vs of cineas pine Men isineeinel 1 November O& ae 
‘Auge 22/47 AWS RH. Potter..05. kde snes te Seba eee anes We November Oo&D- 
Aue’ 22/47 1S. O2Grahara. ...00i0) ces ne see oes ames omete 1 November L & Ge 
Avg, 22/47 |G. MeLean.. 0.0.0... ices eens cere rc eee cees ens 1 November L&C 
Aug: 25/47 VA, Tharston...0. 0.60500 cen cee be cea cent sete es 1 November O& Din 
Aug. 25/47 |R. A. Chisholm..............c 1 eee crete een eees 2 November O& ‘ 
Auge B6/47 st, bes Ot Wee he Sia a ena te 2 November L&C 
Aug. 26/47 |A. Thurston. ..........c: cece cee e cece tere cee: 1 November 0& DY 
: One L&C 
Aug. 27/47 |V. Wright Produce 2 November |\One 0 & D- 
Ae 027 AT. WW BBO Wwe si cc nluigis seeteincge elk he oy nyala stn diary nignleng ou 1 November L & Gm 
Sept. 15/47 |W. L. Thompson 1 November L & | 
Sept. 15/47 |W. L. Thompson 1 December L&C 
Sept. 17/47 |W. L. Thompson shai 3 November L&C 
Sept. 19/47" J. Borinsk ys. .2)1 2 dees tans meee cee e sales sine 1 November L& 
Sept. 29/47 |W. L. Thompson..............ceeceee eres en cenes i November O&: 
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Exuisit 86—Concluded 
RONALD A. CHISHOLM 
Dates or Contracts—Cxosep Our 
With Names of Clearing House Brokers 
Olive & Dorion shown as O & D. Lovell & Christmas shown as L & C. 


Number Clearing 
of Month ouse 
contracts broker 
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January 
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Q. How many contracts out of those would be contracts for your own 
purposes?—A. Nineteen. 

Q. On Exhibit No. 85 you mean there are nineteen purchases which you 
made?—A. Nineteen purchases and nineteen closed out. 

Q. You purchased nineteen cars and you sold nineteen cars?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Each of those contracts, I understand, refers to a carload?—A. Right. 

Q. 22,400 pounds?—A. That is right. 

The Vicu-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, please? These lists look very much 
alike at a glance and to make sure that the members do not get them mixed, 


I will point out that it is the list of buyers which is Exhibit 85, and it is the 


dates of the contracts which is Exhibit 86. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Would you tell the members of the committee how you operate with 


respect to those contracts listed on Exhibits 85 and 86? I am speaking of your — 


own personal contracts—A. You wish me to say why I bought them? 
Q. Well, how did you purchase them, when did you purchase them, and 


what is the operation?—A. The dates of the purchases are down here, are they — 


not? 
Q. Will you take one as an example and give us the story from the beginning 


to the end?—A. The first contract on Exhibit No. 85 is at July 12 with one car of © 


butter purchased at that time, and on July 16 one sale closes that contract out. 
I bought on July 12 and sold on July 16. 


Q. You bought that car, I understand, through the commodity exchange?— © 


A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do I take it that all the contracts listed on these exhibits are purchases | 


and sales which have gone through the commodity exchange?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You make a bid on the commodity exchange, do you?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Would you describe to the members of the committee how you operate | 
from the moment at which you decide to buy a car of butter?—A. We will say — 


that the commodity exchange opens at 12 o’clock and butter might be 50 cents 
bid and 574 cents asked. I will decide whether I am prepared to pay 573 cents 


or prepared to bid 574 cents. If I bid 574 cents I will ’phone through to those _ 
clearing houses mentioned, Olive & Dorion or Lovell & Christmas and give them — 


my order to buy and they will bid on the floor for me. If I am successful in 
purchasing that car of butter it is confirmed to me. If someone else is bidding 
more they get it. Does that explain? 


Q. What happens when you want to sell it?—A. The same thing happens _ 


only the procedure is in reverse. 


Q. I understand after you have made your purchase you decide when you 


will sell? What makes you decide when you will sell this carload or whether 


you should keep it longer?—A. Well, it is now a little difficult for me to recall | 


my thinking just at that particular time. 
Q. I do not want to refer to any particular car but I am talking about the 


cars of butter which you purchased for yourself and I would like you to explain — 
to the committee how you proceed?—A. May I answer your question just in — 
this way. We handled last year about 21,000,000 or 22,000,000 pounds of butter. — 

Q. It was not all for yourself?—A. No, sir, but we handled it as brokers—as _ 
a firm. We will take you through any one particular trade if you would like. On 


any given day I might purchase butter from the west or from Ontario. On a given © 
day I might have bought ten or twenty cars of butter and sold ten or twenty cars — 


of butter, thereby exhausting my supply. I might receive a further inquiry for 4 — 
car or two cars which I might refuse to fill in order to keep that buying off the 


market at that particular moment for reasons of my own. My reason might be | 


that I would feel that extra inquiries on the market on that particular day, 


oe 


U! 
) 


| 
| 


f 
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with the supply exhausted, might unduly influence the price. Not wishing to 
_ take the gamble I might decide to sell a car of butter on the commodity exchange, 
not owning it, to hedge my position. 

5 Q. Do you mean to say your transaction on the commodity exchange could 
make the price of butter vary from a higher price to a lower price?—A. I mean 
my own buying on the commodity exchange. 

Q. We have been told by many witnesses, Mr. Chisholm, that a market 

price exists. The members of the committee have tried to find out who was 
making that market price and I want to know from you, as a broker, whether 
the operations which you carry out on the commodity exchange are liable to 
establish the price of butter?—A. No, sir, I would not say so. 
‘= Q. Have your operations an influence on the price to a certain extent?—A. 
I do not think it is possible, sir, for anyone or any one group of firms to 
influence the price of butter except very, very temporarily. When I say 
temporarily I might mean for a matter of hours or at the most a day or so. 
T do not think there is any one group of firms in Canada large enough to influence 
the price of butter permanently. 


y 


oe J 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. I just do not follow you there. Suppose all the firms in Toronto suddenly 
decided they would not buy butter, would not that deflate the price?—A. That 
_ happens all the time. 
Q. When it happens is there not a tendency for the price to drop?—A. 
— Certainly. 
Q. Then a group of buyers could affect the price or influence it?—A. Not 
permanently. 
Q. Not. permanently?—A. No, they might influence it temporarily. 
Q. They might influence it for as long as they wanted to stay off the market? 
They might choose to stay off a week—A. If any one group of firms in Toronto 
decided to stay off the market for a week there might be another influence apply, 
_ for instance, the Vancouver buyers might decide to buy butter. 
The Vice-CuHarrMan: I think you should take the question put by Mr. 
_ Thatcher to mean all other things remaining equal. You are introducing some 
_ new influence but I think his question is asked in the light of other things 
remaining equal. 


b» 


Na Mr. Tuatcuer: Yes, but I am satisfied with what he has said. 


By Mr. Monet: 

a Q. I take it, Mr. Chisholm, when you buy butter or when you purchase 
butter for a client you make a bid to buy it as low as possible?—A. No, sir, 
_ I would not agree with you. 
ie Q. What do you do?—A. We as brokers are working on the assumption 

_ that the sellers pay our brokerage and we try to get as good a price as possible 
for them. 
| Q. Yes, but if I asked you to purchase 50,000 pounds of butter for me you 
would try to get it as cheaply as possible. 
i Mr. Irvine: He would fire you if you did not. 
(3 3 The Witness: No, we possibly hold the shippers in higher regard than the 
uyers. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

ee Q. May I interrupt right there? Does not that depend to some extent 
on your instructions? If you are told to buy at a price you buy at a price.—A. 
I attempt to. 


% 


. 
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Q. If you are told to buy at market then that is where Mr. Monet’s 
question would apply?—A. Well, you are thinking in terms of the commodity 
exchange and I am thinking in terms of physical butter—is that right? 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Well, I am talking of your business A. Well, if a man gives me an 
order to buy butter at as low a price as possible I would attempt to do so. 

-Q. I would think so—A. Yes. . 

Q. Do I take it on the commodity exchange you have to go by the price 
which is set by the commodity exchange at that time?—A. The price is set by 
the buyers and sellers, or the demand and supply on the commodity exchange 
at that particular time, is it not? The price is not set by the commodity 
exchange, 

Q. But’ the price is reflected there?—A. The price is reflected there, the 
various buyers and sellers expressing their wishes on the floor of the commodity 
exchange. 

Q. Then when you buy on the commodity exchange you have to sell at 
the price reflected at the time?—A. Yes. If butter is offered at 574 cents and 
if it is bid for at 57 cents, and I am told to sell at the best price I can I will sell 
it at 57. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. May I interrupt for just a moment? With reference to the 21,000,000 
or the 22,000,000 pounds of butter, the subject of your operations last year, — 
what percentage would be covered by instances when you were acting as inter- — 
mediary or agent, and what percentage is covered by the instances where you 
were acting as principal? 


(Mr. Winters took the chair.) 


A. I am sorry, Mr. Beaudry, I did not get that. &: 
Q. In some cases you act strictly as a broker, or do you act in all cases 
as a broker or an agent?—A. By and large I act as a broker. | 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. When you are buying for yourself would you be buying as a broker?—A. _ 
The positions we take on the market are often times brought about by a series — 
of circumstances. I sell butter for a good many creameries in western Canada — 
and in Ontario, and often times we will buy butter from them to—shall I say— | 
relieve them of some stock that possibly they might have to sell. They might ~ 
be forced to sell that butter for reasons of their own which I would not know. — 
There could be a good many reasons why they might want to sell the butter. 
We will buy it under those circumstances but we do not make a practice of — 
taking a position of buying butter. 

Q. When you do buy it for yourself you do not buy as a broker?—A. No, 
sir, we buy it for ourselves. 


By Mr. Beaudry: : 

Q. This committee is interested in the influence which butter brokers may 
have on prices, and I am interested in finding out from you the proportion of 
cases respecting that 21,000,000 pounds of butter where you were acting strictly 
as an agent? In those cases you would have no definite interest and you would 
be merely acting for a principal?—A. Well I have not got the figures here, Mra 
Beaudry. | 
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__ Q. Would you give me an approximate figure?—A. Let us take a guess at 
99 per cent. 

3 ~_ Q. So that in 1 per cent of the instances you were acting as your own 
_ principal?—A. Well I will not say it was exactly 1 per cent. 

~  Q. I will accept that figure. You might be acting on your own behalf in 
_ order to help customers or to maintain a certain market in 1 per cent of the 
_ cases, but in 98 or 99 per cent of the cases you personally, or as a firm of 
_ brokers, would have no definite interest in the market except as intermediaries? 
_—A. Right. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


a Q. May I just ask a question there. Mr. Chisholm, the statement you have 
‘ submitted covers the period of the last nine months and the volume of butter 
which you traded, namely the 21,000,000 pounds covered the past year I under- 
_ stood?—A. From April 1 of last year to March 30 of this year. 

s Q. The past twelve months?—A. Yes, sir. 

- Q. Now did this very small portion, the 1 per cent that you traded on your 
own account, compare favourably with the percentage which you traded on 
your own account in earlier periods?—A. It would compare. 

Q. It would be about the same?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. With no variations?—A. No. 

Q. Would the extent of your entire trading operation on all accounts increase 
or decrease in the last twelve months as compared with previous years?—A. 
Well, Mr. Fleming, we are comparing them to years recently passed when we 
were under price control and there was not the same incentive or the same 
opportunity to allow for that 1 per cent of trading to come in. For instance, in 
July, I think it was on July 12, 1946, the butter market hit the ceiling and 
from there on it stayed exactly at that point. There was no opportunity or no 
incentive for me taking a position, that is, 1946-1947 season and the same thing 
applied in the 1945-1946 season. 

& 


FE By Mr. Thatcher: 
4 Q. I should like to get this clear. Did you say only about 1 per cent was 
-your own business and the rest you were doing for someone else?—A. I do not 
like to be tied down to that one per cent, but about that. 

_ _ Q. How much of that 1 per cent in 1947 did you purchase in April, May 
and June, just prior to the ceiling being taken off?—A. I have not those figures 
with me. 

___Q. Would a big proportion of your 1 per cent have been purchased in that 
-period?—A. Very definitely not. 

—_ Q. Most of it was purchased prior to that time?—A. Most of it was pur- 
chased if I understand—you are asking me if I purchased butter in April, May 
or June of last year? 

> Q. Yes—A. No, sir. 

__ Q. In other words, most of the butter your company bought was purchased 
after the ceiling— —A. During the producing season of June, July and August. 
-— Q. Did your company not make any abnormal profit on storage butter on 
hand?—A. We do not store butter. We do not enter into a storage program. I 
Might be, let us say, stuck with a car of butter. 

ba Q. You were not stuck with any over that period, were you?—A. Yes, 
| very definitely. There were some uncomfortable moments, too, I may add. 

—. Q. You mean you were stuck with some in June?—A. No, I was stuck with 
me butter in, let us say, from the Ist of October that I bought expecting to 
nake possibly a quarter of a cent and, on that butter, I had a 6 cents a pound 
ss within two weeks. The butter market is not a one-way street, Mr. Thatcher. 
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Q. Lately has it not been pretty well a one-way street?—A. Definitely not, ; 
sir. } 
Mr. Beaupry: May I submit to you and the committee, the witness has — 
already stated he does not act as a principal except in, perhaps, 1 per cent of | 
his total operations. The committee has not very much to gain by listening to © 
a further recital of the operations of this company since it apparently cannot © 
influence the market either way and therefore prices. 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: What are the wishes of the committee on that? 


Mr. Fueminc: Unless Mr. Monet has something to bring before us of a — 
definite nature, I think we are just wasting Mr. Chisholm’s time and our own — 
by prolonging this enquiry. 

Mr. Monet: No, I have nothing. 

The Actinc CuarrMAn: Thank you. 


Mr. Braupry: Have you any definite order for calling the witnesses today? 
It was understood last week we hoped to have one or two Montreal witnesses — 
today. I understand they have been summoned and I think, in view of the fact 
their evidence would be extremely brief and we could possibly get them through ‘ 
today, we should follow that order. Fi 

Mr. Monet: There have been two witnesses summoned and if it is the’ 
wish of the committee that they be heard now, we can do that. 


Mr. Fieminc: What other witnesses are there apart from that? : 
Mr. Monet: There is Mr. Waters from A. A. Ayre and Company and Mr. — 


Edwards. Then, there are four witnesses who were summoned following the 
decision taken last Friday. They will be very short. & 


Mr. Fieminc: I was wondering what the nature of their evidence would be. _ 
If they have not anything more to offer than the last witness we, perhaps, 
need not call them. y 

Mr. Monrr: It is not the same type of evidence. These are people who 
purchased butter and sold it with the intention of making a profit on it. 

Mr. Fieminc: These are the people who were not in the industry. 

Mr. Braupry: May I suggest we have the Montreal witnesses. I believe 
there are extremely few questions to ask them. Possibly we could finish % 
both of them within twenty minutes. sf 


The Actinc CHatrMaANn: If the committee is agreeable we will call them. 


7” 


Jules Lambert, Commission Agent, called and sworn: 
By Mr. Monet: 

Q. Would you please give your full name?—A. Jules Lambert. = 
Q. You told me before the sittings you would rather give your evidence in 
English?—A. If you please. é 
Q. What is your address?—A. Home address? Bi 
Q. Your home address and your firm address.—A. 5286 Mentana Street, and 
my office address is 1100 Craig Street, East. “ 
Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am a commission agent representing 
the Canadian Poultry Sales, Winnipeg, who are in turn sales agents for the > 
Manitoba Dairy and Poultry Co-operative Association as well as the Saskatche- | 
wan Co-operative Creameries Limited and | other suppliers. a 
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By Mr. Beaudry: 
_ Q. I understood Mr. Lambert to say he is a commission agent representing 
the Manitoba Poultry Growers Association, was it?—A. Do you want me to 
repeat that? 


- 
it 


ne Q. Yes—A. I am sales representative for the Canadian Poultry Sales 
Limited, Winnipeg, who are in turn sales agents of the Manitoba Dairy and 
Poultry Co-operative Association, as well as the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
-Creameries Limited and other suppliers. 


By Mr. Monet: 


_ QQ. The office you have at 1100 East Craig Street, Montreal, is the place 
from which you represent these companies?—A. Yes, I operate under my own 
nhame. 
. Q. On a commission basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do these firms you represent handle butter?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do they handle butter and poultry?—A. Poultry and eggs. 
Mr. Beaupry: May I interrupt a moment? 


Mr. Monet: Yes. 


Te 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. What are the products you do handle?—A. Eggs, poultry and butter. 
Q. Are these for the account of both the Manitoba Dairy and Poultry 
Jo-operatives and Saskatchewan people or is there a division of interests?— 
A. They each operate as a separate unit. 
Q. I appreciate that, but do both your principals sell or produce poultry, 
@ggs and butter?—A. Well, I would have to explain that in a different way. 
We are a co-operative association and we have several principals who use 
‘our assembling and selling facilities to sell their stocks. 
QQ. Perhaps you misunderstood my question. I will put it differently. Do 
te secure the products you are going to sell, poultry and eggs and’ butter 
all three, from both associations?—A. Yes, our company does not handle any- 
- in Ontario and Quebec. 
_ ~ Mr. Moner: Have you any more questions, Mr: Beaudry? 
he Mr. Braupry: Not unless you have finished. 
a4 
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By Mr. Monet: 


_ Q. Have you had any butter to offer since the first of March?—A. We had 
|very little for the simple reason western selling ideas were higher than the 
‘Montreal market throughout the summer months. 

| Q. I am talking about since March 1 of this year. Since March the Ist, 
have you had occasion to offer butter?—A. We have cars of poultry coming 
‘down continually. About the time butter began to get short in Montreal some 
of our customers asked us if it would be possible to put in a few boxes of 
butter in these cars of poultry. I. went back to our Winnipeg office and asked 
them and they said yes, it would be possible and they would be pleased to do it 
'to help out our Montreal customers as well as help relieve the butter situation 
in Montreal. 

_ Mr. Beavpry: May I interrupt, Mr. Monet? 

Mr. Moyer: Yes. 


- By Mr. Beaudry: 
| ,Q. Have you a great many customers in Montreal?—A. We do a large 
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Q. Have you any customers larger than others?—A. Naturally 
Q. Any of your customers prominent in business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you care to mention them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who?—A. Any packing houses and wholesale houses. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Do you sell to Canada Packers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. Have you any large retailers among your customers?—A. We do not sell 
to the retail trade. 
Q. You do not sell to the chain stores?—A. No. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
Q. Do you store butter?—A. Not down east. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. You sell to no chain stores?—A. No. 

Q. Of any description?—A. We may sell them some poultry. 

Q. I am asking you about your total operations—A. Yes, we sell them 
poultry. ; 

Q. To what chains do you sell poultry?—A. Our recent sales have been only 
to Steinberg’s Groceterias. 

Q. What do you call “recent”?—A. Last December was the first time we 
sold a chain store. 

Q. Have you approached chain stores or large retailers for the purpose of 
selling them?—A. No, we do not go after chain store business very much because 
our type of business demands that we ship cars of what we call natural run. We 
do not put up specified cars. The chain stores want specified cars of produce 
that they can sell over the counter. They cannot sell C grade turkeys or Old 
Tom or old hen turkeys. Those are mostly for restaurants. 
By Mr. Fleming: 


). Do you send the parliamentary restaurant some of those Old Tom 
turkeys?—A. Well, probably. 


By Mr. Beaudry: P 
Q. You are the head of your business?—A. In Montreal, yes. : 

Q. How many salesmen have you?—A. I have no salesmen. - 

Q. You conduct your sales operations yourself?—A. 99 per cent of our 
business is in car lots. : 
Q. Which you handle personally?—A. All myself. - i 

By Mr. Lesage: , 


Q. On the telephone?—A. Yes, but I have to make personal calls 
occasionally. - Y 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. Have you, since January, tried to secure sales of poultry in Montreal 
through the added incentive of suggesting you would be able to procure butter. 
for a person who purchased poultry from you?—A. No, on the contrary, because: 
when we asked if we could place some butter in our poultry cars, I had to beg 
our Winnipeg office to give me any butter. = 
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os.) You are saying, under oath, that at no time in Montreal since the Ist of 
January of this year have you suggested to any prospective purchaser of poultry 
that, should he purchase poultry from you, you might also be able to secure 
butter for him?—A. No, sir. 

— Q. You are saying ‘that under oath?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did anyone of your customers or prospective customers suggest to you 
he might be interested in purchasing other products from you than butter if you 
eould secure butter for him?—A, No. 

Q. Referring to one of your earlier statements. when you queried your 
Winnipeg office as to whether butter could not be included in the carloads of 
poultry, you were doing that strictly on your own and not because you had 
offered it or asked for it?—A. No, I was just trying to render a service to the 
Montreal consuming public as well as to customers. 

Q. Is it possible anyone in your organization might have offered butter to 
customers or prospective customers on the condition poultry was also included 
‘In the purchase?—A. I am sure there is no possibility. 

Q. You are sure of that?—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fremine: Or jewelry? 
The Witness: I cannot answer that. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Do you sell third grade butter?—A. I have sold some, yes. 
Q. When?—A. Well, last summer; that is the summer of 1947. 
Q. Have you sold any since then?—A. No, we did not have any. 


(Mr. R. Maybank, Vice-Chairman, now presiding.) 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. Mr. Lambert, I have been told that one store in Montreal might have 
Gund it possible to secure butter from you if they had purchased poultry. You 
insist that was at all times impossible?—A. Certainly. 

— Q. And do I have to come to the conclusion that my information is definitely 
‘wrong?—A. I do not know where you got your information. If you want to go 
further I will know what you are talking about. 

— Q. I am quite willing to accept your oath, and I am sure the committee is. 
‘You are stating under oath that at no time have you tried to promote your sales 
of produce other than butter by holding out butter as a means of securing these 
‘sales, by offering butter, or by suggesting that you might be able to procure 
\butter where butter was not obtainable? That is your oath at this time?— 
A. Certainly. 

_ Q. Thank you. I have no further questions, Mr. Monet. 


| 

3 Mr. TuHatcHer: May I ask one question for my own information? Mr. 
| Beaudry, had the witness done that is that contrary to law? I do not know. 
| Mr. Braupry: It would have a very considerable influence on the price of 
‘poultry. 


| 


' The Vicr-CuHarrman: I think aside from that that the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board regulations would deal with it. 


Mr. Lusacn: Order in council 8528 would cover that. 
__ Mr. Monst: I have no more questions. 


| : 
c By Mr. Lesage: 


? . 
__ Q. Ihave one. Have you received many demands for butter since the 1st of 
M aan Pardon? 


| 
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Q. Have you received many demands for butter since the Ist of March?— 
A. We have had inquiries all the time. 
Q. You could secure some?—A. Well, I could at the time, yes. ; 
Q. Could you sell butter to many of your customers during the month o 
March or since the beginning of April?—A. All our customers are handlers of 
butter, and they were all interested because they were in short supply. Fs 
Q. Could you supply many of them with butter?—A. No, we did not have 
the butter. | 
Q. Did you get some?—A. We got some but we had no quantity. We had 
a few pounds. 2 
Q. What do you call a few pounds?—A. We might have 5,000 or 8,000 or 
10,000 pounds that we could put in a car of poultry that was coming down, 
because that was the only way to get it down here. pi 
Q. To whom did you sell that butter?—A. The names of the firms? * 
Q. Yes—A. Do you want me to name the firms that got the butter? 
Q. How many firms did get 5,000 or 10,000 pounds?—A. Three firms. 4 
Q. Is it 5,000 or 10,000 pounds altogether during the whole month of March? 
—A. No, we had four cars come down in which we put in 10,000 pounds of 
butter. ra 
Q. Four cars of poultry in which there were 10,000 pounds of butter in 
each?—A. In each car. . - 3 
Q. That is 40,000 pounds of butter?—A. Yes, and we— y 
Q. To whom did the 40,000— ie 


Mr. Fieminc: The witness has not finished. e 
The Witness: We figured at the time I was talking to Winnipeg that would 
probably help to serve about 160,000 families in Montreal. = 
Mr. Lesace: I am not blaming you. I am just asking questions. Ke 
Mr. Beaupry: But each one of those cars— a 


The Vicre-CHAtRMAN: Have you gentlemen got it settled who is going to 
ask questions? my 


By Mr. Beaudry: | 

Q. Were the full contents of each car assigned to one customer?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Is that usual practice or was that incidental on account of the butter?— 

A. As I told you before all our business is car lot business. We do not split up 
cars. 


Q. I am asking you, is that regular practice?—A. Yes, certainly. E A 
Q. It has been over a period of years?—A. At least 995 per cent of it. 
That is regular practice and has been for the last 18 years. | 


Q. That car load is assigned to a customer and would be made up of various | 
kinds of goods?—A. Yes. a 
By Mr. Lesage: iq 
Q. To whom were they sold?—A. Do you want the names of the buyers?) 
Q. Yes, you said there were three-——A. There were two cars sold to Eastern 
Farm Products, Montreal. There was one car sold to E. Nantel, Montreal. A | 
Q. Who is he, a wholesaler?—A. He has a wholesale-retail business. One 
car was sold to Burns and Company Limited. Al 
Q. In each case the whole car was sold, poultry together with butter?— 
Ag Yes, - 
Q. Burns and Company are wholesalers in poultry, eggs and butter ?—A. 
Yes, all packing house products. ie 
Q. And Nantel?—A. Nantel handles only poultry, butter and eggs. 
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ES Q. And Eastern Farm Products?—A. He handles poultry, butter, eggs, beef 


, 


__ Q.-That is enough. There were three of them, usual customers of yours 
both in poultry and butter?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And what happened was usual?—A. Very normal. 

_ Q. There was nothing abnormal about these sales?—A. No, sir. 

= Q. Tt is usual that in car lots of poultry there will be some butter?—A. 
es, sir. 

 / By Mr. Beaudry: 


- Q. You never at any time offered a specific quantity of 12,000 pounds 
ol butter provided the purchaser, or prospective purchaser, also would buy 
irom you approximately 15,000 pounds of turkeys?—A. No, sir. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: Could I ask a question? 

_ The Vicu-Cuamrman: Yes. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


- Q. I should like to ask Mr. Lambert whether he thinks the shortage of 
utter at the present time is going to get worse during the coming months? Is it 
kely to be worse next year than it is at present? 


4 Mr. Lresace: What do you want, margarine? 


The Witness: I am no prophet. I could not answer that because I do 
t know what the— 


Mr. Tuarcuer: Butter is very scarce. 


Mr. Bravupry: I think the question is unfair to the witness. He has already 
id he is strictly a commission agent. 


_ The Vicz-Cuairman: It may or may not be unfair. If the witness thinks it 
unfair we will consider that. He has only been asked as to what he thinks 
ut the situation. 


_ Mr. Tuatcurr: He probably does not think my question is as unfair 
some Mr. Beaudry was asking. 


_ Mr. Bravupry: I resent that very much, Mr. Chairman. 
_ The Vice-CHairmMan: Everything is in order. Keep it under control. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: May I proceed for a minute? 


% By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. There is a definite butter shortage now, is there not?—A. Yes, certainly. 
~Q. That butter shortage is likely to become worse, according to the way 
ost dairy men are talking? 

_ Mr. Lesace: You are saying that. It is not a question. 

* The Vicn-Cuarrman: No, no, no. That question is quite in order. He 
wade a statement and asked whether or not that was not so. 

_ Mr. Tuatcuer: The witness answered “yes”. 

i The Vice-CuHairMaAN: There is nothing wrong with that question at all. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 
If it is going to get worse— 
r. Braupry: That is an assumption, very gratuitous. 
Mr. Lesace: When is it going to get worse? Did you ask him when, next 
Week or next year? 
Mr. Merritt: I object to these interruptions. 
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Mr. Braupry: We object to statements that are not relevant, 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. 4 

Mr. Merrirr: I have sat here for two months listening to this and never 
‘objected before. : 

The Vicr-CuatrMaAn: Mr. Merritt, you stop first and we will see if we can — 
get the others to stop. These questions are in order. There cannot be any 
argument about that. The mere fact that the questioner may be leading in a 
- direction that some person may desire us not to go does not make the question 
out of order. 

Mr. THarcuer: Hear, hear. . 

The Vick-CuatrMan: And do not start an argument across the table this 
way about whether or not a question should be asked. Make a point of order 


if you want to and when it is settled then keep quiet until the questioner 1 i’ 
finished. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: The witness just stated he expected we would have a 
greater butter shortage next year than we did this year. 

Mr. Lesacw: I did not hear that. 

The Vice-CHatrMAn: Just a moment. 3 

Mr. Lesace: On a point of order; I do not think the witness stated that.” 

The Vice-Cuatrman: That the witness said there would be a greater butter 
shortage? - 

Mr. Lesacre: Next year. I never heard him say that. 

Mr. McCvupsin: He said, he was no prophet. 

The Vicz-CHairMAN> He said a short time ago he was no prophet. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I should like to pursue this. 

~The Vicz-CuairmMan: You wait, too, while I am speaking. As I heard him 

the witness stated that he was no prophet. If he afterwards made the states 
ment that you are saying he made then your question is in order, ‘but if he 
did not make that statement then you are in effect, whether intentionally o or 
not, putting words into his mouth. You should not do that. : 

Mr. Tuatcurr: I would not want to do that. I will repeat my question. 

The Vice-Cuatrman: I suggest you start over again. 

Mr. Lesage: I think it would be better, and do not prompt the answers. 


The Vice-Cuairman: Let us see if we can stop sliding on both butter and 
margarine. . = 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


Q. Would the witness state whether in his opinion as a man oe handles | 
butter he believes that there will be a greater shortage next year than there is 
this year or a shortage as great?—A. I think so. az 

Q. You definitely do. Well, as a man who handles butter how would you 
suggest that we should get around the shortage? a 


Mr. Braupry: Maybe we should get the cows to answer that. 


By Mr. Thatcher: 


“unsatisfactory, A lot of Seas ses cannot get butter in Montreal.—A. ven 
Q. Would you favour butter rationing? % 

Mr. Braupry: Mr. Chairman, I object. The witness is not here as an expert | 

on what this country should do about the present shortage of butter. 
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Lesace: We have a bill in the House about that. He should discuss it 


*, Beaupry: I suggest we go back to the order of reference. 

ie Vicr-CHArrMAN: You make a statement and do not even wait for the 

se. You address the chair on whether a question is in order. I have my 

1 opinion as to the value of both the question and the answer, but as to 

g in order the question has been asked many times of other witnesses. 

this is no time to interrupt and try to block the question. If a man is not 

ert in this field his answer is probably valueless, as he would say himself, 

t does not affect the situation as to whether or not it is in order. 

Mr. Lesace: It would affect his opinion. 

r. Braupry: Start— 

e Vick-CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. We might as well get this clear. 

there will be order in the committee or I will not be sitting here trying 

order. If you do not want order that is quite all right with me. There 

, and lots of chairmen. The woods are full of them, but I am not going 

e chairman of a committee that will not keep order. 

r. Beaupry: Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry if I have caused you any 

nal embarrassment. 

Phe Vicn-CHairMAN: You have not caused me any embarrassment at all, 

-am not going to sit in this chair and have back talk one way and another 

have the meeting carry on like the side lines of a football game. 

‘Now, Mr. Thatcher has been asking some.questions which I rule are in order, 
if any person thinks they are out of order he can take an appeal from the 

but until that is done, leave him alone; and if there is any objection on the 

t of order take it in the proper way. 

ill you proceed, Mr. Thatcher. 

¢- TuHatouerR: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The witness stated that there 

¢ to be probably a greater shortage next year and I asked him as a man 

i handles butter what suggestions he thinks might be advisable for meeting 
hortage. Some of the witnesses have suggested three things; first, that butter 

lild be rationed; secondly, that the country should import butter and increase 

ply; and, thirdly, that we should have margarine. Now, I wonder if the 

would care to comment on any one of those three suggestions as a 

e solution. 

r. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

fr. Lesacre: I think the witnesses whom we have had here have suggested 

than three ways, and it is not fair— 

Phe Vicze-CuairMAN: That point of order is not well taken. 

Ir. Lesace: Well, but Mr. Chairman— 

ie Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment now. 

_Lesace: Let me finish. 

e Vicn-CHAIRMAN: It is not well taken for this reason, that Mr. Thatcher 

‘say that other people had only said three; he said three. Others may 

ernatives when their turn comes. 

r. Lesace: Yes, but Mr. Chairman, if I may, Mr. Thatcher in his question 

offer the witness any other alternatives. If he does it is all right with me, 

did not. 

Tuarcuer: You can add another. 

Vice-CuarrMman: It did not make any difference that he did not offer 

r alternatives, the question is still in order. If he only offered him one 

tion the question would still be in order. Go ahead. 
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Mr. THatcHer: Would you care to comment on the question of shortage 
and whether or not in your opinion we should have a combination of the thn 
or do we need any of them? 

Mr. Lesacp: Pardon me, I did not get that question. 

Mr. THarcuER: I am asking the witness. re 

Mr. Lesacn: I have a right to hear the question and I want to hear it | 
myself. : 

The Vice-CHarrmMAn: He named the three alternatives which you hea 
him speak about and asked him if he desired to comment upon that; wheth 
any one of these three would be wise, or if all of them would be wise. 

Mr. Lesace: From the nature of the thing it is confusing. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: That is the way the question was put. 

Mr. TuHarcHEer: Would you care to comment on that? 

The Wirness: If I may follow the words of Mr. Chairman who sug 
that I was no expert; so, therefore, my opinion 1s valueless I think on the poi 

Mr. Tuatcuer: That is a very diplomatic answer. I have just one m 
question, Mr. Chairman. s 

The Vice-CHamman: Before you ask your question may I just point t 
out to you, that while your questions are in order as far as you have gone’ 
see what you have been doing; you have been asking this committee to me 
inquiries of a witness whose answers on a particular point are valueless. A 


I think it would be fair to translate that sort of question into wasting time. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: Well, that is your opinion. . g 
The Vice-CHairMAN: I am pointing it out to you as a reasonable pers 
that if you are asking questions of a witness and it is known that the answ 
would not count, the questions are valueless. Et 
Mr. Tuarcurr: I think they may be of some value because he is ” 
business. It has been stated that it is valueless, but I will proceed if I ma 
By Mr. Thatcher: | 
Q. Would the witness say there are many people today in Montreal q 
cannot get butter?—A. It is hard to say, probably. | 
Q. You said there was a shortage of butter?—A. There is a shortage, ma) 
for a day or two they can’t get any and then probably they could pick vi 
quarter of a pound. : | 
Q. This is my final question; would you say some of these people can 
get butter because they cannot afford to pay 70 cents, or whatever the price is. 
A. I would not go that far. a 
Mr. TuatcHer: Thank you. 
Mr. McCupsin: I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. The witness 
said that as far as next winter is concerned there will be a greater shortage tl 
there has been this winter, and I want to ask him on what he bases that opimi 
The Vice-CHairMAn: Excuse me, I think you are putting words into 
mouth. I think he said it would be “as bad as”. 3 
Mr. McCussin: He said worse. caf 
The Vice-CHairMAN: All right, if you want his reasons for that. ' 


By Mr. McCubbin: ; “ 
Q. I want to know why you said it would be as bad as last year?—A. 


is only the opinion that I gather from hearing trade talk. R . 
Q. That is the opinion of the trade?—A. Among those to whom I 


spoken. 
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By Mr. Lesage: 
: . You are not talking about the province of Saskatchewan now?— 


Q. The iivonifeat rie a ae Yes. 

Q. You are not giving that as the viewpoint all across ‘Ratade Bom No, sir. 
Mr. Braupry: Is that the opinion of producers or purchasers? 

i fhe Wirness: Purchasers. 


%. By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. You do not have any contracts with the co-operatives producers in either 
ario or Quebec in any way?—A. No, sir. 

‘Q. So you do not know their point of view?—A. I do not. 


4 By Mr. Winters: 


e in the summer months Gat there cata not be any at the Si Ga 

‘Q. Is it pretty hard to get at this time of the year?—A. I do not think we 
e any that I know of. 

a Do you think we could get it if you wanted to?—A. No, they haven’t 


6. Why is that, that they do not have third grade butter at this time of the 
r?e—A. Well a product of that kind, you always dispose of it as rapidly as 
‘can. 

The Vicn-Cuamman: They have lots of it in Halifax. 

‘Mr. Winters: Yes. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. Would you get third grade butter now and sell it in Montreal if you 

ld get it?—A. I would just as soon not handle the stuff. 

‘Mr. Tuatcuer: I do not think the witness would be likely to get third grade 

er if he were dealing with a Saskatchewan co-operative. 

‘The Vice-CHarrMAN: There is a saying in a certain seeiety, “my duty is 

ormed, sir”. I think you could say that now with referenre to yourself. You 

e spoken for Saskatchewan anyway. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Monet: Not for me, Mr. Chairman. 

‘Mr. Braupry: Mr. Chairman, may I bring up a matter of privilege? I think 

Ww minutes ago Mr. Thatcher made reference to my questions, as to what 

as bringing out. May I say that I am only asking questions which I think 

es, and that I am asking them through my sense of duty, not with 
dea of personal pleasure or because I like to. For that reason I do not 

the statement Mr. Thatcher made should be in the record. I do not think 

yes any purpose; and if what Mr. Thatcher said is to be allowed to stand 

he record I would feel obliged to make some reply, which I do not intend 

0 at the moment. 

The Vicr-CHAmRMAN: Would you like to have it crossed out of the record? 

anyone here any objections to it being crossed out? 

Mr. THATCHER: He made the statement first— 

The Vice-CHamman: When I was a child we used to get into quarrels often 

ne saying “tis” and the other saying “‘t’aint”. 

Ar. THATCHER: I withdraw. 

Braupry: Thank you. 

. Monet: Call Mr. W. D. Reid. 
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W. D. Reid, Manager, Burns & Company Limiied, 1100 Craig St 
East, Montreal, P.Q., called. wos Ay 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. Mr. Reid, what is your name?—A. William D. Reid. 

Q. And your address, your home address?—A. 5153 N.D. de G. A el 
Montreal. 
Q. And your occupation?—A. Manager for Burns and Company, m 
packers. 
Q. Burns and Company, their head office is in Winnipeg?—A. No; 
Calgary, Alberta. a | 
Q. You are the manager of the Montreal office?—A. Yes. : 
Q. How long have you been manager at Montreal?—A. Seventeen year 
Q. Are you the only representative of the company at Montreal?—A, 
no, we have a staff. ; ; 
; Q. You have a staff; but I mean, your office is the only office represet 
Burns and Company?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. How long have you been there?—A. Seventeen years. 
Q. In Montreal?—A. Yes. . 
Q. What do you handle? I understand you handle butter, and you” 
handle other products, do you?—A. In Montreal we do not carry a full lu 
packing house goods, we do not process smoked meat or sausage meat prod 
We handle everything else: butter, eggs, poultry, cheese, lard, shortening— 
~ Q. Who do you sell butter to?—A. We sell butter to wholesalers 
retailers. 2 
Q. And do you sell poultry?—A. Wholesale and retail. 
Q. And also all the other products?—A. That is right. Py 
Q. Did you have occasion since the 1st of March to sell butter by whole: 
and retail?—A. Yes, sir. ‘, 
Q. Did you have occasion to sell poultry also?—A. Yes, sir. =F 
Q. What quantities of butter did you get? I understand you do not ma 

facture any butter in Quebec?—A. No, it all comes from the west. 4 
Q. What part of the west?—A. All over the west. We have plants” 
branches located in all the western provinces. = 
Q. It comes in carloads, I suppose?—A. No; sometimes in carloads, § 
times enclosures in cars, particularly during this period of shortage. We 
been bringing in enclosures in these cars, or any way we can get it down] 
Q. We have just been told by the previous witness that some of their b 
came in cars with poultry; would that be the case with you?—A. We have 
doing that as far as poultry and butter are concerned, the commodity rate1 
same on them and we bring in both in the same car. 7 


> 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. Have you a warehouse in Montreal?—A. No, we operate a refrigel 
storage warehouse. 
Q. You rent space?—A. We rent space there. e 
Q. Do you keep a considerable stock on hand?—A. I would think s0, } 
Q. Would you care to value it in dollars on the whole of your operations 
A. Do you mean, poultry? GS 
Q. For the operations—A. I would not be able to give it for the W 
operation. I will give you the poultry. At the present time we have 4,000 b 
of poultry in storage at Montreal. 
Q. And the cash valie of that at wholesale would be approximately wh 
—A. $250,000 to $300,000. : 
Q. Are those supplies unusually large, or unusually small or fairly 
—A. We are in the poultry business year in and year out, week in and week 


Be. 


=o vie aneetiont is, is that amount of poultry on hand unusually large, 
ul inusually small or fairly normal?—A. It is heavier than it has been in the last 
two years because poultry stocks were short during the period of rationing. I 
ould say that our stock is probably 50 per cent higher than it was a year ago. 

Q. You would say it is high enough to be an over-supply?—A. No, I would 
not say that. 

e Q. How does that stock compare with the pre-war years—say in 1939 or 
—1940?—A. About the same. 
-  Q. At this particular time of the year?—A. Yes. 

@. Against a smaller volume of sales—are you operating with a fairly large 
staff in Montreal?—A. No, we have not a big staff. The warehouse does all the 
: ork for us, unloading and handling the cars, but we have a sales staff of five 
men. 

@. You would not know whether your sales staff at any time in the last 
our months suggested to purchasers, or prospective purchasers, that you might 
‘be able to procure butter for them if they purchased poultry which you had?—A. 
No, but we made an offer of a mixed carload of poultry and butter. 

ba Q. Would you tell me to whom you made that offer?—A. I would like to 
tell you the background first. 

Q. Before we go into that may I ask a preliminary question? Whom do you 
in the way of large retail houses, and I would also include creameries and 


Mr. Winters: Whom? 
The Wirness: Pesner Brothers. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


| Q. Yes?—A. They are wholesale and retail. We have over 250 active 
accounts. 
Q. Dp you include Dominion Stores among your accounts?—A. We sell to 


Q. iaharst Dairies?—A. No. 

Q. Frontenac Dairies?—A. No. 

Q. Steinberg’s Groceterias?—A. Yes. 

Q. A. & P.—A. Yes. 

ml Q. Would you please go back to this transaction to which you referred a 
Moment ago?—A. When it became apparent that carload lots of butter from 
he west would be few and far between, I personally contacted all our plants 
nd branches and asked them to enclose butter in our regular cars of fresh 
neats. We have fresh meats coming from Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmon- 
jon, and sometimes from Prince Albert every week throughout the year. We 
sked them to make enclosures of butter—any type of butter, and any quantity. 
We ran into a snag at Prince Albert. They had 10,000 pounds of butter but 
ould not make up the weight to bring the car east, and we finished the car 
vith poultry. We offered that car out as a carlot in Montreal. 

~ Q. To whom did you offer it? 
| Manager who offered it and it was offered around to the trade and eventually 


' Q. Do you know to whom it was eventually sold?—A. Yes, sir, the Modern 
Poultry and Egg Company. 
—Q. Would you be able to tell us what quantity of butter and what quantity 
f poultry there was?—A. There were 10,000 pounds of butter and 13,000 pounds 
of poultry. 
~  Q. You say this particular car was offered around the trade?—A. Yes. 
-  Q. Would that imply most of your salesmen were aware of its existence and 
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Q. And it was a case of first come first served, is that it?—A. I think i 
some instances the car was not desirable for some of the retail trade. There 
_ were those who probably could not handle that gueniy of poultry and it wa 

really a wholesale deal. 

Q. The Modern Poultry and Egg Company is a large concern?—A. They | 
are large handlers. 

Q. Do they deal mostly in poultry or nigel: in biutier? soAt I think 
probably poultry is the biggest end of the business. 

Q. They purchased the poultry and purchased the butter at, standard” 
prices?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recollect at what price the butter was sold?—A. The butter 
was sold at the wholesale ceiling of 864 cents. 

Q. What?—A. Pardon me, it was ‘sold at 684 cents. 

Q. And the poultry?—A. "And the poultry was sold on the basis of 434 
cents for ‘‘A” turkeys, 20 cents down. iy 

Q. That is the only instance to which you will swear, in your sales procedure — 
in the last four months, where. there was a sale of ’ poultry and butter? 
A. Definitely. 

Q. In a mixed carload?—A. Pardon me, a former witness said that w 
_ purchased a car from his company. We have been buying from the el 

pool for a number of years. We did buy a car from Mr. Lambert but it we 
split up and sold retail again. 

Q. In any case you are sure that your salesmen did not hold butter as a 
means of closing a poultry sale?—A. No, sir, definitely. ; 

@. And you can answer for all of your ’salesmen?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

rs 


By Mr. Thatcher: | 4 


Q. Mr. Reid, you stated that you handled butter for seventeen years as 
manager of Burns & Company’?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you handled it before that?—A. Yes, I was out in the west for 
twenty-one years. 

(. In other words, you have had something to do with butter for thirty= | 
eight years?—A. Yes. 

Q. That should set you up pretty well as an expert in butter?—A. I would | 
not say so. 

Q. Well if thirty-eight years experience in butter will not make an expel 
there are probably very few experts in Canada. The butter prices are at the . 
moment higher than they have been for a long time?—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. I wonder if you would care to say what effect on the price of butter 
the manufacture of margarine would have?—A. I would not know. 

Q. Would you be inclined to think it might lower it?—A. I could not ke sia : 


Q. All right. 3 

The Vick-CHainmMAN: If there are no other questions we will say thank — 
you very much, Mr. Reid. 7 
a 


J. E. Soulieres, 144-5th Avenue, Ville St. Pierre, Que., called: 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Mr. Soulieres, I understand that although your name is French you — 
would rather give your evidence in English?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is your name please?—-A. Joseph E. Soulieres. 
Q. Your residence?—A. 144-5th Avenue, Ville St. Pierre. : 
Q. What is your occupation, Mr. Soulieres?—A. Insurance salesman. 
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* tay Now Mr. Soulieres my information is that on July 29, 1947, you stored 
with Lovell & Christmas in Montreal 24,864 pounds of butter. Is that informa- 
tion correct?—-A. Pardon me, it was 12, 727. 

Q. Would you check that figure?—A. No, 24,864 is right. - 
Q. And was the date which I have just given correct? July 29, 1947?— 

. That is right. 

_  Q. My information is also to the effect that you sold the same quantity of 
butter, 24,864 pounds at one time in a carlot on August 15 of the same year ?— 
; _ That i is right. 

Q. That would be correct?—A. Yes. 

~Q. Would you please tell the members of the committee what you paid 
for that butter which you stored on July 29? I understand you purchased it all 
at the same time?—A. Yes, sir. I bought the butter at 514 cents and I sold it 

t 544 cents. 

Q. That was about 17 days later?—A. About that. 

i Q. Had you purchased any butter previous to that time—during the course 
of the year 1947?—A. No, that was the first time. 

Q. Why did you purchase that butter? Was it for your own use?—A. No, 

‘it was not for my own use. The quantity was a little too large. I figured 
with rationing coming off that it was a good buy. 

Q. What do you mean by a good buy?—A. Well naturally, you would know 

what I mean by that. I figured with rationing coming off— 

_ Q. It was a chance to make money. 

_ The Vicz-CuHarrMaAn: It was a speculative purchase. 

The Wrryess: I would not say that but you could mean that too. 


_ The Vicz-Cuatrman: There is no criticism intended but you were speculat- 
‘ing that the price would go up. If you bought it before it went up and sold 
* after it went up you could make some money. 


> wh 


By Mr. Monet: 


-Q. That was the main reason you purchased it?—A. Yes. 
Q. I have no other questions. 


=. 


Moe Beren, Manager Crescent Cheese Company, called: 


By Mr. Monet: 


Q. Mr. Beren, what is your address?—A. 6659 Park Avenue. 

Q. Montreal?—A. Montreal. 

Q. What is your present occupation?—A. I am employed by the Crescent 
Cheese Company. 

Q. In what capacity?—A. Manager. 

Q. You are managef of the Crescent Cheese Company?—A. That is right. 
Q. What does the Crescent Cheese Company handle?—A. Butter, cheese, 
"and cream. 

a Q. And you are acting as manager?—A. That is right. 

q a. And how long have you been manager of the company?—A. Thirteen 
Q. Now Mr. Beren, my information is to the effect that on September 11, 
947, you stored 27 664 pounds of butter in your own name with Lovell & 
Christmas, which butter was again sold as a lot on December 11, 1947? Would 

hat information be correct?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fueminc: Excuse me, when you say in your name do you mean your 
personal name or the name of your company? 4 


By Mr. Monet: 5 

Q. It was in your own name, the name of Moe Beren?—A. That is right. — 

Q. That butter was not purchased by the company?—A. That is right. ~ 

Q. I understand there have been many purchases by the company—the 
Crescent Cheese Company—and many of those purchases are also stored with” 
Lovell & Christmas?—A. Yes. : 
Q. But you made this particular purchase which has been referred to in” 
your own name?—A. Yes, in addition. ; 4 
Q. And you stored it with Lovell & Christmas in your own name?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Johnston: v 

Q. Is that the general practice of the company? Does the company permit” 

you to buy butter in your own name and store it like that?—A. It was forbidden” 

during the war years. There was no speculation during the war years. 4 
Q. Does your company permit personal speculation?—A. Yes. 

Q. I just wanted to know. 2 

Mr. Monet: What was the price at which you bought this 27,664 pounds of 

butter stored on September 4 and sold on December 11? FE 

The Wrrness: I have the figures here. I paid 604 for it and I sold it at 

65 cents. 4 

Mr. Harkness: I did not hear that. 


By Mr. Monet: 
Q. He purchased it at 604 and he sold it at 65. Now Mr. Beren, I am also 
informed that you stored with the same company on November 12 another lo 
of 28,224 pounds of butter which you sold 14 days later, November 26? Is that. 
correct?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That was also purchased, stored, and sold in your own personal name? 
—A. That is right. a 
Q. At that time I understand you were manager of the Crescent Cheese 
Company ?—A. Yes. ¥ 
Q. Would you tell the members of the committee what price you paid for 
that butter and the price at which you sold the butter?—A. 594 was the price 
I paid and 624 was the price at which I sold. 


Mr. JouHnston: What was the number of pounds in the second deal? 


By Mr. Monet: . 

Q. 28,224 pounds. Now why did you purchase the butter in your own name 
instead of purchasing it for the company?—A. I did it in the hope of making~ 
a little money. | 

Q. And you did make a little money?—A. That is, right. | 

Mr. Winters: Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer the committee for a 
moment to order in council 8525, section A, sub paragraph 3(b). : 

Mr. Lusace: It is 8528. 

Mr. Writers: Yes, 8528, section A, sub paragraph 3(a). “No person shall 
acquire, accumulate or withhold from sale any goods beyond the amount which 
is reasonably required for the ordinary purposes of his business, or beyond such 
amount if any as the board may prescribe.” I would like to ask the witness if 
he was aware of the regulation and if he was if he thinks he complied with the 
regulation? . 
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‘The Witness: I do not think that was an order at the time I purchased Cc 
- the butter. I think that ruling came off with the ceiling removed by the 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board. oi 
Mr. Winters: Well this is dated the 1st of November 1941, and is subse- __ 
quently amended right up through to 1947. > 
Mr. Lusace: It is effective now and was effective last fall. 
“Mr. Fuemine: We know that particular section has nothing to do with 
ceilings, anyway. a 
Mr. Lesacn: It has to do with hoarding. Is what he did hoarding, that is — 
the question? - h 
Mr. Winters: I just asked him if he is aware of that section and, if so, 
does he think he has complied with the section? ‘i 
The Vice-CHamMaN: The witness says he thinks it was not in force at the 
time he made his purchase and sale, but it was in force at that time. | 
The Wrrness: If it was, I did not know of it. 


>A 
~ 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. You thought it was not in force, did you?—A. That is right. . 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. You were aware of it but you thought it was not in force?—A. I was 
aware during the war years and as long as the ceiling was on, no private specula- 
tion was permitted. As soon as the order was removed it was assumed that these 
regulations went with it, were removed with it. j 


4 
: 
| 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. That was your belief?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. I do not know whether this question is in order, Mr. Chairman, but you 
can tell me if it is not. Knowing now this order is effective and was effective 
at the time of your transaction, do you feel you have complied with the 
terms of the order? 

Mr. Fiemina: I think before the witness answers that, in fairness to him, 
he should be warned as to the effect of the answer. No witness can be asked a 
question the answer to which might incriminate him. The chairman ought to 
— warn him. 

The Vice-CHAirnMAN: Now, witness, I would not say that you do not have 
to answer that, but you have the right to ask for the protection of the committee 
and I have no doubt that is what you desire. 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Vicr-CuamMan: It is understood, whatever the proper form of giving 
this protection is, that protection is given. You understand that only goes this 
length; it means the answers you make may not be presented against you in 
evidence in any case which may be brought against you, a criminal case, of 
course. 

Mr. Lesage: I think it would be dangerous if we accepted that question as 
being in order even with protection. It adds up to asking the witness a question 
not concerning facts but, practically, his opinion of his own guilt. 

The Vicn-CuHamman: I think, possibly, the question might be said to be in 
order in the nature of cross-examination, but I believe on consideration Mr. 
Winters would say it is hardly fair to ask a man, in advance, to plead not 
guilty or guilty and prefer charges against himself. It is going a bit far. 
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Mr. Winters: That is right; I shall not press it. 

“Mr. Irvine: The order is there, it speaks for itself. 

Mr. Lusacre: The order is there, but it does not speak about speculation, 
just hoarding. Was this man speculating or hoarding? That is a question I 
would not want to answer too definitely, myself. 

Mr. Irvine: There are very few days between the buying and selling? 

Mr. Fuemine: That is a point we can get at. How many days did the 
_ witness remain the owner of the butter? Did it ever come into your physical 
possession? / 

The Witness: No. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. It never did?—A. No. 

Q. Where was it held?—A. Lovell and Christmas. 

Q. Lovell and Christmas simply transferred it to you and then transferred 
it from you to the second purchaser on your order?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Lusace: It was at your disposal, so it was in your possession. It was 
in your possession, there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Winvers: The order says acquire, accumulate or withhold. 

Mr. Fupmine: How many days was it in each case? 

The Wirness: The first one was a couple of months and the second one, 
I believe, a week. 

Mr. Monet: I have all the information here. The first deal was three 
months, Mr. Fleming—I do not want to answer for the witness—and the 
second was fourteen days. 

Mr. Irvine: What was the period in the first instance? 

Mr. Moner: Three months. 

Mr. Irvine: Which three months? 

Mr. Moner: From September 11 to December 11, 1947, and the second 
period was from November 12 to November 26. I have no more questions to 
ask of this witness. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I had summoned two more witnesses in this category, 
but Mr. Arsenault has given me a telegram which has been received from one 
saying he is unable to respond to the summons due to illness. I have the 
summons here and I have the information on which I was to question him. I 
leave it with the committee to give me directions in the matter. 

Mr. Fieminc: When did the wire come in? 

Mr. Moner: On April 12. 

Mr. Fiemine: When was the summons served? 

Mr. Monet: April 10. 

Mr. Firemine: No doctor’s certificate? 

Mr. Monet: It is from the doctor. First, there was a telephone call and 
this was followed by our request for a doctor’s certificate. Instead of that, we 
received this telegram from the doctor. 

Mr. Lesace: Does he say when the witness could attend? 

Mr. Monet: I will read it. 

C. G. Bishop, unable respond to summons on account illness. 
W. E. Hume, M.D. 


This witness had been summoned to appear with the other two previous witnesses 
and for the same reason. 


-Mr. Fiemine: Has he made any kind of return? 


£ 


; 
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Mr. Moner: In answer to that, I must say I wrote to these witnesses asking 
them for all the information. The two previous witnesses supplied that to me 
but, so far as this witness is concerned, there was no answer to my letter. The 
letter I sent asked if they had purchased butter; at what price; when they had 
sold it; what price; what their present occupation is; how long they had been 
engaged in their present occupation and what their previous occupation had been. 

Mr. Fiemine: If this particular witness or intended witness had given the - 
information I would think we could very well let the matter drop, but as this 
witness has not given the information I would think we had better hold the 
matter open until the witness has recovered and can attend, or at least can 
give us the information that counsel considers necessary. 

Mr. Lzsace: How many pounds of butter? 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Would you add to that that counsel endeavour to 
check up to see when he can come here? 

Mr. Fiemine: Yes. We can leave it in Mr. Monet’s hands on that basis. 

Mr. Lesace: How many pounds of butter are involved in this particular 
instance? 

Mr. Monet: 27,888 pounds purchased in the month of September. 

Mr. Lusace: All right, I am satisfied. Counsel should inquire. 

Mr. Moner: I will. 

The Vice-CHairMan: At any time we can decide to interrupt the pro- 
ceedings on some other inquiry for the purpose of having this witness heard. 

Mr. Moner: There was another one that I wish to bring to your attention, 
the same situation. In this particular case there was an answer given. I sum- 
moned the witness because there was an amount of 89,200 pounds purchased in 
July and sold in November. He gave an explanation but I felt it my duty to 
summon him before the committee and I did. A letter was handed to me at 
4 o’clock this afternoon that he is unable to attend, that he had to be operated on. 

Mr. Fuiemine: Does the letter purport to be written before or after the 
operation? : 

Mr. Monet: I have not read it. It was given to me a few minutes ago. 
I will read it now. It is addressed to R. Arsenault. 

Dear Sir:—I have for acknowledgement summons issued April 10 
also telegram stating to appear in Ottawa Wednesday, April 14 instead 
of Tuesday the 13th. I regret to advise that on account of two opera- 
tions and prolonged illness I will be unable to attend as according to my 
surgeon I will be confined to the house for some months yet. Should 
you require my doctor’s confirmation of this I will gladly have same sent 
or refer you to my surgeon, Dr. A. R. — 


I cannot read the name— 


—Drummond, Medical Building, 1414 Drummond Street, Montreal, 
Quebec, who would give you full details. 


Yours truly, 
A. G. GUILD. 


Mr. Tuarcurr: Is this one the Wartime Prices and Trade Board are 
investigating? 

Mr. Monet: I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Lesacr: I think in Montreal there are means by which counsel can 
ascertain to what extent this man is sick or being operated on. 

The Vice-CHAmRMAN: The members from Montreal are not present. Other- 


_ wise it might be possible to turn it over to them. 
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Mr. Lusace: It is a job for an investigator. ey 
Mr. Jounsron: Did this man supply the information required? 


i ‘The Vice-CHamman: Yes, he supplied some information. Mr. Monet, 
what was the information that this man supplied? 


Mr. Monet: First in answer to the question asked by Mr. Thatcher I have 
been informed there is no investigation being carried on concerning that party. 
The answer I have is as follows—it is addressed to me— 

F. Monet, Esq., 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sir: I have for acknowledgment your letter of March 30th 
requesting information regarding butter. I purchased 1,000 boxes 56s 
June 18th, 1947, at 514 cents per pound and 597 boxes 56s at 503 cents 
per pound on July 14th, 1947. I sold both lots October 11th, 1947, at 5F 
cents per pound. The above prices do not include carrying charges of 
approximately 4 a cent per pound per month. The purchasers were Lovell 
and Christmas (Canada) Limited. In regard to my occupation I have 
been a food broker for the past 30 years and prior to that was connected 
with sales. 

Yours truly, 


A. GUILD. 


As I said before this gentleman had transmitted to the secretariat informa- 
tion that shows that he did not have any butter in his possession in 1946. He 
did not have any butter in his possession until June, 1947. On the Ist of July 
he was holding 89,200 pounds of butter, and he kept it until November when 
it was sold. 


Mr. Fiemine: I suppose that we could turn the information we have over 
to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. If they think there is any occasion to 
prosecute no doubt they will. I suppose it would only be reasonable to assume 
there may have been some speculation going on. On the other hand, we have 
the statement of Mr. Monet made to the committee some time ago that as far 
as he had been able to ascertain the amount of trading that was done in butter 
by persons other than those engaged in the business of buying and selling 
butter was insignificant. 

As far as these other people who were subpoenaed we have heard from a 
couple of them. As to the others I do not know. In the case of that one witness 
who did not make any return and who is not here I think as a matter of assert- 
ing the rights of the committee to require the attendance of witnesses we will 
have to be sure that is a bona fide case. If it is then we can leave it at that, I 
think, and turn the file over to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board if there is 
any reason for following it through. As to this man who has made a return I 
think probably we could let that one rest. That would be my view. 


Mr. Irvine: That would be mine. 
Mr. Jounstron: I would agree with that. 
The Vicr-CuHarrMan: Is that agreed? (Agreed.) 


Mr. Monet: There is one more here I wish to bring to your attention before 
I close this part. This witness was not summoned. He is from Port Arthur, 
Ontario, and he transmitted an explanation which shows there was $10,000 
. profit made on a transaction of 203,736 pounds of butter which was purchased 
mostly in August and sold in November. 


Mr. Irvine: That is quite a large amount. 


Mr. Monet: I think that is a very substantial amount. It is the largest 
amount of all those we have dealt with this afternoon. The letter received from 
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im which I have here shows there is a gross profit of $10,000 on that transaction. 
the members of the committee wish me to summon him I will do so. He is from 
Port Arthur, Ontario. 

_ Mr. Fremrne: What is his normal business? 


_ Mr. Monsr: He says here: 


- Market, wholesale and retail produce suppliers, and I am at present sole 
owner of: the Lakehead Locker Storage Limited at Port Arthur, dealers in 
wholesale and retail meats and produce. 


Mr. Jounston: I think possibly the same procedure could be followed on 
at as with the others. It is true it is a larger amount but if the information 
were turned over to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board they could decide 
whether it should be taken into court. 


The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: The information should be spread upon the record, of 


Mr. Jounston: It is now. 

The Vicn-CHaiRMAN: I guess it is. : 

| Mr. Fiemine: The board has full power to investigate and follow the 
matter up to see if it is bona fide. 

Mr. Lusacu: They have a cheaper way of investigating than we have. 

The Vice-CHarrMaNn: Is that agreed? (Agreed). 

_ Mr. Monet: I may say one of the reasons he was not summoned was on 
account of the very heavy expense to bring him here. Having received this 
mformation I thought it would be better for me to transmit it to you and get 
your view on it. 

The Vicu-CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, you will recall I sent a message around 
ou that the chairman would be back shortly before six and wanted to have 
hort executive session. The main session will now be considered adjourned 
ind we will wait here for the executive session. 

| Mr. Fiemine: Does this finish us on butter? 

_ Mr. Monet: I have two more witnesses unless you do not want to hear 
lem, two more companies. 

‘Mr. Lusace: How many more witnesses on butter? 

The Vicr-CHatrMAN: He says possibly two. 


o The meeting adjourned to resume on Thursday, April 15, 1948, at 11 


For several years I have owned and operated the Peter Tonge Meat 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, Aprin 15, 1948. 


he Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m. The Hon. Mr. Martin, 
rman, opened the meeting and asked Mr. McCubbin to take the chair. 


5 as 
. 


Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 
teher, Martin, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 

; mY r. Fabio Monet, Keo Counsel to the Committee, in attendance, 

=. 

_ Counsel filed, ‘ 

_ Exhibit No. 87—Statement. submitted by Co-opérative Fédérée de Québec, 
ing sales of 500 boxes of butter and more. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of 
lence). 


3 Mr. H. L. Waters, President, and Mr. J. A. Cregan, Manager, Butter Depart- 
, The A. A. Ayer Company, Limited, Montreal, Que., were called, sworn and 
d. Mr. Waters filed, 


jxhibit No. 88—Series of six statements on butter operations by The A. A. 
Company, Limited. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 
- Witnesses discharged. 
Mr. J. C. Edwards, J. ‘C. Edwards & Company, Montreal, and Mr. N. 
ey, Accountant for the Company, were called, sworn and examined. 
— Mr. Edwards filed, 
_ Exhibit No. 89—Statement showing profit and loss and other butter opera- 
is by J.'C. Edwards & Company. (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 


_ Witnesses discharged. 


At 12.25 p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 4.00 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
he Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 
ding. 


Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Lesage, Thatcher, 


4 


artin, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 
In the absence of the Chairman, Mr. McCubbin again took the Chair for a 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. Dyde made a general statement reviewing the work performed by the 
) tee’s Secretariat as a preliminary to the inquiry into meat, and giving an 
of the procedure he proposed to follow in respect of this inquiry. 
Vounsel filed, one 
Exhibit No. 90—Meat Statistics, 1940-1946, as prepared by the Dominion 
_of Statistics, Agricultural Division. ( Appendix A to this day’s 
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Exhibit No. 91—Wartime Prices and Trade Board Administrator’s Ordem 
A-2032 respecting beef, and amending Order No. A- 2294. (Appendix B to 
day’s proceedings). 

Exhibit No. 92—-Wartime Prices and Trade Board Administrator’s Ord 
No. A-2211 respecting pork products and amending Order No, A-2428. (Appe 
dix C to this day’s proceedings). 

Exhibit No. 93—Chart showing livestock prices, 1946-47-48. ( Appendia 
to this day’s proceedings). 

Exhibit No. 94—Comparison of wholesale beef prices (carcasses) with font 
ceiling prices. (Appendix E to this day’s proceedings). % 

Exhibit No. 95—Series of four charts on wholesale pork prices, retail po 
prices, wholesale beef prices, and retail beef prices. (Appendix F to this dai 
proceedings). 

Exhibit No. 96—Summary of average prices of Beef and Pork. (Appent 
G to this day’s proceedings). 

Exhibit No. 97—Statement entitled “Inspected Slaughterings of Livestalll 
- (Appendix H to this. day’s proceedings). q 

Exhibit No. 98—Statement on milkfeed prices. (Appendix I to this da: 
proceedings). 

Exhibit No. 99—Statisical material on meat supplied by Marketing Ser 
Department of Agriculture. (Appendix J to this day’s proceedings). t 


The question having arisen as to whether a chart entitled “Distribution 
Consumer’s dollar for meat and meat products, U.S.A., 1939” should be filed 
an exhibit and printed, Mr. Lesage moved that the said chart be filed as 
exhibit and printed. Motion carried, with the casting vote of the Acti 
Chairman. 

Counsel then filed, 

Exhibit No. 100—Chart on distribution of consumer’s dollar for meal a 
meat products, U.S.A., 1939. (Appendix K to this day’s proceedings). 


At 5.40 the Committee adjourned to go into Executive Session, and to m 
again in public session on Friday, April 16, at ¥1.00 a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


" House or Commons, 
1p April 15, 1948. 


|| a4 


| The Special Coumiwes on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
n. Paul Martin, presided. 
I “The Cuairman: The meeting will please come to order. This afternoon we 
‘1 commence the meat inquiry at four o’clock. Mr. Dyde, who has been doing 
great deal of work on this question, I believe, will take up most of the 
ernoon with an introductory statement and the presentation of material 
‘ich has been very carefully prepared. He has a witness ready to go on 
ais preliminary work is finished. 
| Mr. Fiemine: The change of diet will be welcome. 
| The Cuarrman: I have asked the clerk of the committee to send a wire 
MM ‘Homuth expressing the hope his recovery will be complete and rapid 
1 that we miss his very modest and quiet manner in this committee. 
| ‘Mr. THATCHER: Just before you start with a witness, did the steering 
camittee have an opportunity of considering the situation with regard to nails? 
i ~The CuatrMan: Not yet, but they will discuss that pointed question. 
\ ‘Mr. Monet: Before I call the first witness, I wish to file as Exhibit 87 a 
| ae which will be distributed to the members of the committee prepared 
the Co-operative Fédérée de Québec in answer to a question asked of Mr. 
jis on page 1269 of the evidence. This statement gives a list of the Co- 
jrative s customers to whom that company sold more than 500 boxes of butter. 
is information has been received and will be distributed to complete that 
t of the investigation. 
also wish to table a letter which has been received from Lovell & 
mas in answer to questions asked of them by Mr. Beaudry on pages 
ae 1453 of the evidence regarding the capital employed during the year 
7 in their operations in butter and also the book value of their fixed assets. 
hall table this letter and it can be printed in the evidence. 


4 (At this point Mr. McCubbin assumed the chair.) 
it 


| Mr. Monet: Shall I read this letter or shall we just have it printed as 
ch read? 

Y fr. Fupmine: How long is it? 

Mr. Monet: It is very short. 

The Actinc CuarrMan: It is up to the committee. Do you wish it read? 
fr. FLmemine: You might as well read it. 

Mr. Moner: The letter is addressed to me and reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. Moner: We have discovered that the task of determining 
-& employed in our buying and selling of butter is a much greater 
one than we anticipated when in Ottawa. We have just completed figures 
for the twelve months period ended March 31 last and these figures reveal 


‘vaih. So ea 


(a) The average capital employed during the period amounted to 
$118,332.89 
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(b) The average applicable bank borrowings during the peri 
amounted to $470,291.71. 


(c) The average money tied up in butter during the period amount 
to $588,624.60. 


These figures are based on the state of affairs existing at the beginni 
of the four quarterly periods commencing April 1, 1947 and have b 
reached by taking what we consider an equitable distribution of our asset 
and liabilities over the departments and have been determined after 


great deal of study and in consultation with our auditors. £ 
The book values of our fixed assets as at April 1, 1947 were as follows:— 
eG ais Hale A Nellhh Guar Una Meee PRES Ne Woe aise $40,743.37 
Buuildinigestsi24 3.4 sce witty alms pet oa een 48,850.22 
Meehinery (iii. hotiias Pots eee eae “Sale e estes 7,080.35 i 

Burn vire’: x, asgws » On be are ee eo oA ike Bee 7,051.96 i 


Yours very truly, 


LOVELL & CHRISTMAS (CANADA) LIMITED, 
(Signed) JoHn F. FREEMAN, Direct 


Exuipsir No. 87:—Statement showing sales of 500 boxes of butter an 
more, Co-operative Fédérée de Québec, Montreal. 


EXHIBIT 87 


STATEMENT SHOWING SALES OF 500 BOXES OF BUTTER AND MORE 
CO-OPERATIVE FEDEREE DE QUEBEC 


MONTREAL a 
Name 1946 1947 : 
Boxes Boxes 
Ayer TAC Ay Qe G0, Utara shni.s stopsnsetes same ste elvis cakerstr ai lene 19,134 22.443 
Bardrercs wa ynvome) weiss cccecuetsle pre oink. can te dewe eo atetane 546 9105. 
BaesOMME TE ALE Ve irae se seesnetosleseicesiiche ehelcctaievehets aaeaesea 6,711 3,873 
Gantada Packers lst dita ci wince scum san an aiieea lovato ae 5,160: 8,543 
OPireo7 Wei sl De MII aRG, GIMME AMINE ale Seg creas Ge launy a Peres 719 693) 
Gapav ant Ay Sou Higa sales es sofaidh esses Winkel sires ts 4,494 2,714 
(Cremterie des) broils-Rivieres ver nranh. Ware sea ene to cs 500: A 
QARBIe ove) a ntatd SR /eNR)  Miptie a ened Siem A tle NR A Dies ae Cah 91010: 
Co-opérative Fédérée de Québec (Québec) ....... oss 959) 4 
Greneries MadermesLAaGeun ries sake she emi ce eee om ee bys 51010: 7 
Dinuises& -Chapdelaine |\Aclyniscae casita nee s eerie 1,275: eh: $ 
Deshauriere JA. GGj ce Uist ect folercloky canst uattere re eta rena len. 3,182 2,859: vty 
Dubois se cele duvee wage topsite h Woh. ie Sie tial aie ers tore 5,126: Dike at 
Mascern sMarinly EPOduces ciscist etles -ietee ee rare mten tats AGH, 2,548 a 
BW davards* Jia Gieiee Cor Titdeimae isecse eaeier es eres ns 4,736 rea \ 
Hodse Gear & soni litde case elder sca tee ee mete 599 3,548 a 
Hodgson,” Rowson /&; Coz Utd ous se.in esa. eins ea 11,9511 6,381 | 
Jersey Brand. Products ..scci.. (aces icles cs aasebat 22,917 ; 15,527 
Raneshons \@reameriGg iy. st. saris te ence > eipicctemtenl aeision eee 503. a 
Tadivevie WSdcvale Tes) Cer as Ce ene aces 2.033: 1,461 a 
Auaiterie aNotre\: Dame Liber mics. cie.ae etueeenla ote ee 3,780: (loaves) 4, 247 ( loaves. 
Apaiterie Sha wien (cae. gat wie ines cles speak pneme eRe io: She oe 698) 4 
Les Produits Mont-St-Hilaire ..........0.-.-00.- or 565 a] 
Loblaw :Gnoceteria G& Coll is ction wisi sciviie ole cunydlneteatee pKa 502 Jf 
ovellagaChristimas Llitdicaicn cise tassels are eeu iuactiee ents 14,064 24 624: i! 
McGallas A léx Da tds. Go. utd ek Waste sic wee aes 55515: 12,996. ae 
Melga cian: (P-WVaeeCo.n Libdh anne ese eee eats cate en iat 1,325 \ 500: | 
METIOtS ules: ING Eterna: ticle GlatPece tee actettis e pie te Mane ene els 1,381 1,643: . 
Olive Gi Doron atest orem eee lcle oe ate iets 18,424 25,946 fai 
Paquet. avery STARR Ee eS ICTR EAST rian yo hte 554 ee, | 
SPA Geee De A Nae eae Leal ea hal GREAT aie Set DEIONEN, eee tnetay oles 1,000 ae “i 
Pollock Saunders Ltd. ...........0-- CRE gr eR aS iAeyeee 601. “ai 
Sabourin: Ave Soa Mails) Sacer tener e ics ace er eee eens 3,190 @ 2,176 | 
St. Germain, BGA, rn ME EE eat na Ee RN RAL AEA CR bc ed ca 871 


Société Coopérative Agricole, Joliette, P.Q. ....... 1,799 3g 1,076 


: PRICES 


CO-OPERATIVE FEDEREE DE QUEBE 


MONTREAL—Oon. 
Name 
Boxes 

Société Coopérative Agricole de la Riviére Noire, 
Sige CLOMICH PEA Pham suats sien cakes wo Sete ea as 5 1,253 

Société Cooperative Agricole, St. Germain de 
Granite tee aula chosweseiere trie Ies'e sac-uw eieievers ev i nigip. <a 869: 
Nulcce xs CNeEess sOOPDIIMOE MOCO ce tkictsilc-> cicieciie eed acs nee 
Sywyiiie@aria diane) COM Ltda Ge ). ncih cos ¢ mae es set « 4,249) 
Bibel Gl pra Oyama sfeacre taeiclacct e's cake oc ts, 2UE Gi sloiigiel’s vielen oe Aer 
Mhewameaaiean ures Peau lbs 4 \: suwschace seis ea oie Ste 
WWiiy ces baGiinow amor clibduie, crcl ws civ cess Baca edle'e 691 
Vat SMMC Rete PEPER Seer yids it sd do. 5h kicker. viskleve eee. 
149,529 


STATEMENT SHOWING SALES OF 500 BOXES OF Be oneal AND MORE 


1947 


Boxes 


632 
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STATEMENT SHOWING SALES OF 500 BOXES OF BUTTER AND MORE 


COOPERATIVE FEDEREE DE QUEBEC 


QUEBEC. 

Name 1946 
Boxes 
DASY CLARA RUA OL GOZO Me tre Sel cols tac Coie oat eae eial a cays ciscars 34,876. 
Beer eerolig AGUA Gp cneerrein etal ee ove tie 9/8 ioe ceeres¢r0 vue,0\'0 4,100: 
BeurreniendendONdulene PMN... rela cs aed.g sis saiere's ss. 1,376 
Phevers sea wilet mi New eee ay vcthsc sila phos Ars ainsi secs as er 190 
IBASSUNN CULE TAME OO We weiet spice sw apiadics ails css eerste 1,003 
Brookside me ait y. vine, beta 4. afincitersditd s'sckle Bs» one 149) 
Tas OK) Weecn Okie Die Chek s Ger Bie dees CWO OR ARON aC RE ican ao ee 
Wanadathackers=lutds 12060 Mill anc ds2- ce oe es ee 
Canada,.Packers Lids Québec 22.5... 0 5 eee eee 10,789 

Coopérative Agricole des Producteurs, St. Joseph 
GUUAINTERD rg «cn cholo, CNC ONC pape ROR ERROR TE RAR i deena 548) 

‘Coopérative Fédéree de Qimébec, 130 est, rue 
Shity. LEAP Til lowe & ecg oealic Bey Geen mane erage ee eee 1,577 
Coopérative Fédérée de Québec, Rimouski, Que... 678 
Coopérative de Madawaska Ltée. ............000- 797 
Gremerres War Malbaieu Wires fo. 2. eth des ol ous se0 6 315 1,655: 
(Cremernion Wn Ones inaRel anatow se cice ee bores cok big et ols 504 
Dominion Bish -& Fruit Co, Utd i. oo. ws es wees 4,024. 
BID TUCO NGS ead Ql ( Ree oa Tre es «od cova Sdsisl. civ) eis etelsnciwe 168-4 1,500 
[ETON RRMEAe OLE arr retin aerate wets unes. ole, ohaie cate ta aioe ora 26,210. 
Cragriorr ep AUC wen erate we brs hh, wait <iche Spas isis aiele alent 5,043 
MLOTLOR Gee Me ony al ty eed iet se cee ey o Sinila GAGs on ay ole (ess Seemann, #2 754 
COTA B A JO s Fe very bint Clb ep SRA Ie pouch icc ort Ree Rares 817 
(Cryme) aianel suncccusrareeiaia. Sate a aiuiehs <lahphacks cisetiees "= a,6 60 
Hodgson; "Rowson Con Ltd. ... 2c cece swe wee 4,359) 
Hopital St-Michel) Archange: .....0...6.6.c0ces anes 600 
MOrseyer Duane EbOMUCUSS st aimaias ciated sie swig sek ew « 668 

iberced CO hamlentam sna deo tres sletens ois dalers steitine srs ois 654 | 

Abeer uate) mrs ChotanYes meee citer Mer cla bake Sheri <fe oaisle cucte, sues «= ® 833: 
Maihenies MoniiGmnhin rs jr. Wecisyers males + oe slofees cete ¥ss 14 
WR beri Wen UOeC ie aie nS etusha cael siteael bale oe a ela outils 3,701 
Waiterie de Shawinigan: tee). s.r. 6 cessed ewe cles 200: 
EIOR LPN Dis T Oe ein a, \ le setisiansls snake eaas bree 9 eles « © 2,332 
NEnnGarstarteUusprman eee. iets Said diss afeishaie ci sis Re eens e's ee 
itovell @rOhristmasmoamadae Ltd, cts. tire cate seis as 8,845 
UPS THe AP cor Decco O° Wits Loa Ae eae eae aioe oat 
AIT Verner OLTONIS LIGCG) | skjs el os aalstelor cis ls s)e sre" eiewe ayein se 3,696 
ibyerereetet Medeor WAU MANE Sw Sk A Oe are ree Rial 
PAVED. DO Son Mite Mooee eeaee hich olor. Ere wuayclote te i Mlejacctisi stale Wis ae» 3,507 
Société Coopérative Agricole, St-Raymond ........ 530: 
Swift Canadian Co. Ltd., Moncton, N.B. ......... Ba Me 
Swift Canadian Co. Ltd., Québec .............-0-> 1,143 
SPATE Aud IMTICm Molde weal y sists clerd's 2 ules ere ei ese 361 
“A Wakval Rory Car nV IO, 8) eh ic & can anti SCO, ERE eat ee reer ae ent 
ramp ys oH raANCOIs: aries lack << wha silos es vie catnales © 95: 
Jbeaimaes oa el Ptohc Ohne os 8 ino GO eee CRO aco 1,290 
Prem Dla Veer cncasetrn Soa vos te sione Saw dees 11,157 
Biter OO ieemel OA ramet irate creet cts che love <iaeiebies. sie Peieeele mete 741 
WIGbHORIAT GrGAMOLY — uidcs ows. adele ss vce rewees oes 1,201 


SPA DM eE tee clk clelnis ies ces mepeneens 142,577 


199 
14,451 
6,167 
2,048: 
1,197 
526 
2,763 
849 
898: 
2,118 
1,131 
3,864 
1,402 
1,802 
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Mr. Lesace: May I ask, Mr. Monet, whether the secretariat has gone © 
over the list of names supplied by the Co-operative Fédérée? 

Mr. Monet: The secretariat has, 1 was going to mention that, Mr. Lesage. 
A letter was sent to Lovell and Christmas requesting the following information; & 
the names of their customers; the names of people who had stored butter with | 4 
them; the date of receiving the butter; the date of taking it out; and so on. 
Then, a letter was sent to 42 cold storage plants in Canada, the 42 largest. — 
Most of these plants have answered that letter giving me all the information © 
requested. This information is in the hands of the secretariat and has been ~ 
examined. It covers hundreds and hundreds of purchases. This information — 
is in the hands of the secretariat and, I think should be deposited with them . 
secretary of the committee because it was requested by the members of the | a 
committee. It certainly cannot remain in my possession. 

Mr. Lesace: I think the secretariat should go into the matter and ascertain 
whether these people were in the butter business. 

Mr. Monet: I did, personally, Mr. Lesage, go over every one of them andl = 
I was satisfied that practically every one of those people were in the butter 2 
business. 

Mr. Lusace: Did you go over that list of the Co-operative Fédérée? 

Mr. Monet: I did. x 

Mr. Lesace: For instance, there is a Mr. Thatcher, I think it is, listed. © 
This Mr. Thatcher did not buy any butter in 1946 but bought 3,497 boxes 
in 1947. ; 

Mr. Moner: I may add this, the Co-operative Fédérée not only sent the 
names of their customers but they sent every invoice for the year 1947. There 
is a box containing thousands of invoices. 

Mr. Lesage: The invoices do not tell you whether the people are in the — 
butter business. 4 

Mr. Monet: That is what I am telling you; I looked them over myself 
and I was satisfied that these people were in the butter business except for 
the few who have been summoned. That is my opinion, it may not be yours. 

Mr. Fiemine: I am prepared to take it. 

Mr. LesAce: I am prepared to take it myself. 

Mr. Monet: I think all these documents should be handed to the committee. 

Mr. Lesace: May we come to the conclusion that. the only people, of 
those listed, who were not in the butter business and who dealt in butter — 
during 1947, were the ones who were subpoenaed here? 

Mr. Monee: Some of them were here. Those who were on yesterday 
were taken from the list supplied by Lovell and Christmas. 

Mr. Lmsacr: Yes but the Lovell and Christmas list was not the only list. — 

Mr. Moner: I can definitely tell you I have checked every one of them 
and they were all in the butter business; at least, that was my impression. , 

Mr. Lesace: We may conclude, then, that a very, very small quantiy of — 
butter was bought by people who were not in the butter business. « 

Mr. Monet: That would be my impression from an examination of the 
documents. 

Mr. Prnarp: In other words, there have only been three or four speculators? 

Mr. Monet: I am not on the witness stand, now. 

Mr. Fuemine: I think it is fair to leave it the way Mr. Monet put it. 

Mr. Moner: I am not prepared to say there were only three or four 
but my impression is there were very few. 
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not the companies who were -at fault but the government for taking off 

e ceiling. 
_ Mr. Furmine: I think Mr. Monet summed it all up in this expression 
hen we discussed this question before; that the number of speculators, or 
the amount involved in speculation, and by that we mean purchase and sale 
y people who were not regularly in the butter business, was insignifiant. 

Mr. Moner: Was not very large; that is still my conviction. There is 
0 doubt there were some. at 
Mr. Fremine: There were some, but as a factor involved in scarcity, it 
was insignificant. : 
_ Mr. Irvine: There was an element of speculation in every deal on the 


Mr. Jounston: I was wondering, in view of the fact our reference suggests 
nitely we should deal with those factors which have resulted in the recent 
in the cost of living, should we not call in the railways to ask why they: 
ased freight rates by 21 per cent, thus contributing to a rise in the cost 
living. 

_ Mr. Lesacre: Do you suggest we summon Colonel Cross, chairman of the 


The Actinc CHAIRMAN: It is something which came up after our order 
of reference. 

| Mr. Jounston: We could call in Mr. Chevrier. 

_ The Actinc CHarrman: Are you all satisfied with regard to this question? 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Are we all through with butter? 

— The Acting Carman: We have one more witness. 

| Mr. Monet: Am I to understand these documents of which I have spoken 
are to be deposited with Mr. Arsenault? 

The Acting CuHarrMAN: Is that your wish? 

_ Agreed. 


+ H. L. Waters, President, A. A. Ayer Co. Limited, called and sworn: 
__ Joseph E. Cregan, Manager, Butter Department, A. A. Ayer Co, Limited, 
alled and sworn: 


. Monet: Mr. Waters, would you please give your full name? 
. Waters: Henry L. Waters. 
. Monet: You are president of A. A. Ayer Company? 
r. WATERS: Yes. 
. Monet: What is your address? 
. Waters: 4557 Sherbrooke Street, West. 
. Monet: Mr. Cregan, what is your full name? 
Mr. Crecan: Joseph E. Cregan. 
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Mr. Monet: What is your address? 

Mr. Crecan: 6810 Somerled Avenue, Montreal. 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Waters, what is your occupation? 
Mr. Waters: I am president. 

Mr. Monet: Mr. Cregan? 

Mr. Crecan: I am manager of the butter department. 
Mr. Monet: Mr. Waters, would you please tell the members of the com- — 
mittee when the company of which you are president was incorporated? a 


Mr. Waters: Mr. Ayer commenced business in 1867. Following» several 
changes in organization the business firm of A. A. Ayer Limited was incorporated 
on the Ath of March, 1913. 4 


Mr. Moner: When does your fiscal year end? s 
Mr. Waters: On the 30th of April. e 
. Mr. Monet: I understand, Mr. Waters, this is the first year your fiscal 
year has ended on April 30th? 

Mr. Waters: Yes. 

Mr. Monet: Previous to this year, would you please tell the members — 
of the committee when your fiscal year ended? ‘g 

Mr. Waters: The 28th of February. 

Mr. Monet: So, last year, the fiscal year ended on the 28th of February, 
1947? 

Mr. Waters: Yes. 

Mr. Jounston: Why was the change made? 


Mr. Waters: Nothing to do with anything except purely internal reasons _ 
within the company. 

Mr. Mower: I understand your company owns storage warehouses? 

Mr. Waters: We have three warehouses, all intercommunicating. In 
effect, they are all one building, but there are three addresses. 

_ Mr. Moner: In Montreal? 

Mr. Waters: Yes. 

Mr. Moner: Would you give the addresses? | 

Mr. Waters: The main warehouse with our office is at 690 St. Paul Street, 
West. Then, one building runs back along St. Henri Street and our number — 
is 368 St. Henri Street. Then, the property turns along William street and 
the street number there is 691 William Street. 

Mr. Monet: While we are on this subject, Mr. Waters, are those three 
warehouses sufficient to take care of all your butter operations or do you rent 
other space? 

Mr. Waters: It would be very, very seldom we would rent any other space. . 

Mr. Monet: Do you rent space to any other firms? | 

Mr. Warers: Yes, we do a public cold storage business, particularly in | 
the winter. So far as our operations are concerned, we try to have our ware- — 


houses for butter during the producing season, but in the winter we go inka 
storing meat and other commodities. 


Mr. Jounston: I cannot hear. 


Mr. Waters: In the winter we store meat and other products like that 
As the butter moves out, we try to fill up with other products. 


Mr. Monet: I understand you do not manufacture any butter, you only 
purchase butter? 


a 
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Mr. Waters: Yes. 


Mr. Moner: Do you purchase or deal in other commodities or in products 
other than butter? 


me « Mr. Waters: Cheese. 
Mr. Monet: Anything else? 


s Mr. Warrrs: We have a small factory supply department, but it is so 
small that it is not separated. 


Mr. Monet: Where do you purchase your butter from, wholesalers or 
_ creameries, or where? 


. Mr. Waters: I was just going to say that in the actual trading questions 
I would prefer to have Mr. Cregan answer. 


* Mr. Crecan: We receive butter direct from country creameries. We also 
_ purchase from the Co-operative Fédérée, and also on the Commodity Exchange; 
and also during the summer months from western creameries. 


Mr. Firemine: Would you speak a little louder, please? 


Z Mr. Moner: You say you purchased butter on the Commodity Exchange. 
% Would that be a large part of your butter purchases? 


- Mr. Crecan: A quite substantial quantity. 


& Mr. Moner: Could you give the members of the committee the percentage 
_ of the butter purchased through the Commodity Exchange? 


Mr. Crecan: You mean, out of your total purchases? 
| ¥ Mr. Monet: Yes, out of your total purchases of butter. 


Mr. Crecan: I could not give you it exactly, but I would say it would be 
at least 25 per cent. 


- Mr. Monet: And do you sell that ‘butter to retailers and: wholesalers—to 
whom do you sell that butter? 
i Mr. Crrcan: A large part of it goes out to the retailers. 
a Mr. Moner: Do you sell any direct to consumers? 
| Mr. Crecan: No, sir. 
i, Mr. Monet: You never have? 


4 Mr. Creaan: No. 
Mr. Monet: Did you refuse during the latter part of 1947, any bids for 


3 butter from your customers? 

he Mr. Crecan: Do you mean, from our regular customers? 

le Mr. Moner: From any customers; and if you have any explanation to 
|= give? 

'e - Mr. Crecan: Not to my regular customers, no, but others with whom we 
| had not been dealing regularly, of whom we had quite a number, I would say 
jon 


we refused quite a few. 
i Mr. Monet: But your regular customers were never held up, you did not 
hold any butter back from them? 
& Mr. Crecan: No. 
3 Mr. Monet: What would be the reasons for your refusing to accept bids 
3 from people who were not your regular customers? 

Mr. Crean: It would all depend on where they were from, probably some 
people down in the Maritimes wanted a car of western butter. We simply 
didn’t have any. Sometimes some people wanted a car of No. 1 western butter 


and we did not have any, therefore you would have to tell them you could 
not offer. 
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Mr. Winters: Hias anybody from the Maritimes ever bought any third 
grade butter from you? 

Mr. Crecan: We shipped third grade butter last fall to the Maritimes. 

Mr. Winters: Who ordered it in the Maritimes? 

Mr. Crecan: Oh, we shipped to several people down there. 

Mr. Winters: Can you say whether or not you ever sold to Canada Packers? 

Mr. Crrecan: The only thing we sold to (Canada Packers was unsalted 
butter. 

Mr. Winters: Is that graded as first grade butter? 

Mr. Crecan: Oh yes, government. grade. 

Mr. Winters: Did you have requests wherein they ever specifically ordered 
third grade butter from you? 

Mr. Crecan: Not from us. 

Mr. Monet: Is that all, Mr. Winters? 

Mr. Winters:- Yes, thank you, Mr. Monet. 
Mr. Moner: Have you any butter on hand at the present time? 
Mr. Crecan: I was speaking to the office this morning and they ‘told me 
they had 60 boxes and they wanted to know who they would split it up with. 
Mr. Monet: The 60 boxes of 56 pounds each? 
Mr. Creean: Yes. 
Mr. Moner: How many customers have you needing butter? 
Mr. Crecan: Our normal trade at the present time is about 100,000 pounds 


Mr. Moner: Then your present supply will not last you very long. 

Mr. Crecan: I am afraid not. 

Mr. Monet: For the last two weeks what have you done so far as your 
customers are concerned? 

Mr. Crecan: We have just rationed it out. 

Mr. Moner: We have heard from previous witnesses evidence of the same 
kind, that they were giving their customers about 50 per cent of their require- 
ments; you have done the same? 

Mr. Crecan: I do not think we are giving them 50 per cent even, because 
we do not have it, and we have not had any butter in since the 1st of March. 

Mr. Fuemrne: Did I understand you to say that you have not had any 
butter in at all since the Ist of March? 

Mr. Crecan: No, sir. The last car of butter we got in came from western 
Canada and arrived on the 13th of March. We have not had a box of butter 
since then. 

Mr. Monet: You have not had any butter come in since March 13, from 
any source whatever? 

Mr. Crecan: No sir. 

Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. Waters, this will be all the questions I have as far 
as general questions are concerned, because I presume after having talked it 
over with you you will have the same kind of evidence as has been given by 
the previous witnesses. I want you to refer now to the statement which you 
prepared in answer to a request by counsel; I would like to have this filed as 
an exhibit. That will be Exhibit 88. 
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Exuisir 88: —Formal statement submitted by the A. A. Ayer Company 
Limited. 
EXHIBIT 88 


ce Statement 1 
THE A. A. AYER COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


_ Name: The A. A. Ayer Company, Limited. 
_ Address: 690 St. Paul St. W., Montreal, P.Q. 
Business commenced: 1867 
Business incorporated: 14 March, 1913 (private company) 
Subsidiary companies engaged in the butter industry: None 
Creameries: None 
Storage warehouses: 690 St. Paul St. W., Montreal, Que. 
368 St. Henry St., Montreal, Que. 
691 William St., Montreal, Que. 
Retail outlets: None 


| INDEX TO STATEMENTS 
- Statement No. 


i the General Information 
6 2. Butter operations by years—1939 to 1948 
; 3. Butter operations by 3 month accounting periods—1946 to 1948 
$ Quantities and value of butter 

4. For 1946, 1947 and 1948. 
| 5. For 1943 and 1944 
Ky 6. For 1939 and 1940 
Ry Statement 2. 

: THE A. A. AYER COMPANY, LIMITED 

(690 St. Paul St. West, Montreal, Quebec) 

We r SraTement or Prorir orn Loss or Burren Trapinc DEPARTMENT 
ie FOR FiscaL YEARS ENDED 28TH FEBRUARY 

i : (Cents omitted) 
| 
ls Profit Net 

‘ before Admini- cae 

. : deducting | stration menta 
fe 3 — : Sales poet of ee Direct admini- and profit 

ia Soe proms: ®y/ expensed: | — stration selling before 

3 and selling | expenses taxes on 

i expenses income 

$ $ $ $ 
| ee 2,004,644 | 1,980,081} 24,563 | 21, 245 3,318 32, 137 pote 
USO. oekaki oe 2,342,441 2,245, 647 96, 794 28, 787 68, 007 38, 186 29,821 
| 125 Ee 1,997,195 1,886,811 110, 384 26, 462 83, 922 44, 289 39, 633 
| hE 3,214,170 | 3,138,252 75,918 28, 955 46, 963 38, 398 8,565 
| ECS Se 2,182,129 2,121,327 60, 802 24, 664 36, 138 35, 304 : 834 
| eee 2,307,230 | 2,243,377 63, 853 35, 743 28,110 35,927 ei 7,817 
| oo re »..| 2,004,223 1,969, 613 34, 610 22, 280 12,330 26,713 14,383 
| PHOT erie. Set 2,108,810 | 2,048,456 60, 354 30,379 29,975 32,798 ‘ 2,823 
| EY 1,948,515 | 1,909,542 38,973 25,174 13,799 29, 822 16, 023 
11 months ended 
| 81 March, 1948...| 3,662,374 | 3,401,500 | 260,874 37, 027 223, 847 53,907 169, 877 
7 * Loss. ae ; : 
en Direct Expenses comprise the following items: Labour, cartage, weighing, supplies, paper, wire, etc., 
_ insurance, sundries. : : ; gat dene 
| Administration and Selling Expenses include: Salaries and directors’ fees, selling commission, interest, 
telegraphs, telephones and cables, postage, stationery, office expenses, excise stamps, donations, subscrip- 


_ tions and memberships, audit fees, exchange and bank charges, legal fees. 
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THE A. A. AYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


Prorit or Loss on Burrer TRADING Operations For AccouNTING PERIODS 


(Cents omitted) 


Statement 3. 


Profit Net 
e eae Admini- pes 
: educting stration “menta 
aa Sales ee of oe Direct admini- and profit 
Bare eee Cee stration selling before 
and selling | expenses taxes on 
expenses income 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
3 months to 
31 May, 1946..... 203, 858 202, 625 1233 2,936 F108 6, 623 *8 326 
3 months to 
31 Aug. 1946..... 872,452 859, 619 12,833 9,605 3, 228 8,830 *5, 602 
3 months to 
30 Nov. 1946..... 529, 089 518, 162 10, 927 9,724 1, 203 8,415. A722, 
3 months to 
28 Feb. 1947..... 343,116 329, 136 13, 980 2,976 11,004 5,887 5, Liha 
2 months to 
30 Apr. 1947...... 157,777 153, 834 3,943 2,178 1,765 4,408 . *2,643 
4 months to 
31 Aug. 1947..... 1,381,215 | 1,339,414 41,801 16,191 25,610 16, 221 9,389 
3 months to 
30 Nov. 1947..... 1, 308, 048 1, 229,551 78,497 13,793 64, 704 18, 420 46, 284 
4 months to 
31 Mar. 1948..... 973,111 832,535 140, 576 7,043 133, 533 19,329 114, 204 
* Loss. 
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Mr. Moner: Now, Mr. Waters or Mr. Cregan—either one of you gentlemen 
may answer the questions even though they are addressed to Mr. Waters—L 
would like to refer you to page 2, of exhibit 88. This is a statement of the 
profit or loss on your butter trading department for the fiscal year ending the 
28th of February. That would be your fiscal year 1947; for the year 1947, which 
would end on the 28th of February, 1947, as you have already explained. Is 
that right? : 

Mr. Waters: Yes, sir. ks 
Mr. Monet: And then for the eleven months ending the 31st of March; 
that would be the eleven months of your current fiscal year which will not en 
until April 30? os 
Mr. Warers: Yes, sir. z 
Mr. Moner: You have already explained that your fiscal year was changed 
last year? = 
Mr. Waters: Yes. : 
Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Waters, is it correct to state that before delua 
administrative and selling expenses the profit for the eleven months ended 


March 31, 1948, was $260,847? A 
Mr. Waters: Correct. 
Mr. Monzr: And that would be on how many pounds of butter? + 


Mr. Waters: About six and a half million pounds. 
Mr. Moner: And that would be the amount sold during these eleve 
months? 
Mr. Crecan: Yes, sir. F 
Mr. Monet: I also see from this statement that the largest profit, always 
before deducting administrative and selling expense, the largest profit made by 
your company from 1939, to the present date, except for the last eleven months, 
was in 1941, $83,922? : 
Mr. Waters: Correct. 
Mr. Moner: Now, coming to your administrative and selling expenses, you 
have already told the committee that you also handle cheese. You have listed 
there for the current fiscal year, as of March 31, 1948, $53,907. Would you tell 
the committee how you arrived at that figure? 
Mr. Waters: You mean as to the split between them? 
Mr. Monet: Yes, between the butter and the cheese. ot 
Mr. Warers: We do not do it on a percentage basis. We split salaries on 
the basis of the work performed. Other expenditures would be divided pro rata; 
items like storage, insurance, interest—they would be allocated proportionately. 
Mr. Jounston: How much of this administrative and selling expense would 
be allocated to directors’ fees? zt 


a 
- | 


Mr. Waters: We have no directors’ fees? 2. 
Mr. Jounston: I notice in your administrative and selling expense at the 
bottom of the page that you have included that. - 
Mr. Waters: Well, that is just a broad statement. Actually our directors’ 
fees amount to I think it is $240 a year, and that is for one director who is not 
active. ; 
Mr. Jounstron: Just one director? 
Mr. Waters: Who is not active. The rest of us carry on both operation 
and there are no other directors’ fees. We do not draw directors’ fees. 4 
Mr. Jounston: Then this column headed “Administration and Sellin 
expense” does not include that? ; 


4 
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Mr. Waters: Yes, it does include that; but the item is so small, it is only 
10 a year. 

Mr. Monet: Now, Mr. Waters, I would like you to explain to the members 
e committee why there is such a large difference in this administration and 
mg expense between this current fiscal year and the previous fiscal year, 
947, where you indicate that amount as being $29,822. There seems to be a 
: substantial margin there. 


S 


__ Mr. Warners: There is a large increase in insurance and interest. 
. Monet: It was on what? 
. Waters: On money borrowed to carry on the butter operations. 
. JounsTON: What rate of interest do you pay on that? 
. Waters: 44 per cent. 
. Monet: What did you pay in 1947? 
Mr. Waters: You want the amount of interest we paid? 
. Monet: Yes. 
. Waters: $19,500. 
. Mover: You paid that in interest, is that your interest for the present 


. Waters: Yes. 
. JounstoN: How much was that? 
. Waters: $19,500. 
. Moner: But my question was about interest. You said that you paid 
cent interest this year? 
. Waters: Yes. 
. Monet: My question is, what did you pay in 1947; what was the rate 
st which you paid in 1947? 
‘Mr. Waters: Pardon me, I was answering Mr. Johnston’s question. 
per cent. ° 
_ Mr. Monet: For 1947, also? 
Mr. Warers: Yes. 
| Mr. LesAce: As a matter of fact you did not— 


Mr. Warrrs: You see, we have to borrow money from the bank to carry 
our operations. 


Mr. Jounston: What security would the bank require for such a loan? 
_ Mr. Warers: It is under section 88, of the Bank Act. 


‘Mr. Jounston: I understand though that if Dominion of Canada bonds 
‘put up as security against the loan the rate is lower. Would that have 
effect in the case of your company? 


| “Mr. Warers: I would not know that. We work under section 88. 


Mr. Lesacr: You gave us the figure of $19,500, for interest in 1947; what 
t for the eleven months of 1948? 


r. Waters: I am afraid I misunderstood. You are asking I think for the 
in 1947. 
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Mr. Warers: I see now that I may have been slightly in error in. the 
answer I gave, possibly because I misunderstood. Our fiscal year ends in 1948 
but as regards the actual trading season, it is over in 1947. & 

Mr. Lesage: Therefore the $19,500, is for your fiscal year ending in 1948? 


Mr. Waters: That is right. 
Mr. Lesacu: What was the figure for the fiscal year ending in 1947? 
Mr. Irvine: While he is looking that up might I ask this other gentlemal 
if he has a breakdown of this $19,500, administration figure? e 
Mr. Warmrs: I have not figured that, Mr. Lesage, not the actual fig re 
but in our fiscal year ended in 1948, our interest charges were up $11,500, fron 
the previous year. ‘ 
Mr. Lesace: For butter purchases? 
Mr. Warers: For the butter department. ; 
Mr. Lesace: It must have increased then. You did not handle twice : 
much butter in the year ending 1948? j 
Mr. Warers: Yes, and the price was very much higher. “yd 
Mr. Lesace: All right, thank you. That is the information I wanted. _ 
Mr. Prinarpv: Would you give us the comparative figures for 1947? BA 
Mr. Waters: Insurance cost us in 1948, the fiscal year, or the eleven mont 
of it that is all the figures we have—is up $4,300. q 
Mr. Prnarp: And how would you account for that? 4 
Mr. Warers: Our stocks of butter are up, and also by reason of the highe! 
values. - 
in 


Mr. Lesace: That was 15,000? 
Mr. Waters: That is 15,000, yes. And the increased business. & 
Mr. Lesace: I see, the business increased in volume and your costs 
creased. Yes. I think we are satisfied. 
Mr. Tuarcupr: On this statement No. 2, is the last column, ‘‘Net depa 
mental profit” on butter alone? a 
Mr. Waters: Yes, that is the butter statement. — ‘ 
Mr. Tuarcuer: In other words for 9 years, that is from 1939 to 1947, you 
total profit was approximately $10,000—that is when you take the years 0 
loss and the years of cain—approximately $10,000; or an average over t 
9 years of approximately $1,100. That would be your average, a profit 0 
$1,100, in that departement. Then in 1948, your profit was $169,877, or f 
times greater profit than your average profit in the other case. Is that :- 
Mr. Waters: Yes sir. . % 
Mr. Pinarp: And that has been the case in respect to practically ev 
butter operator? ® 
Mr. Waters: Yes. + 
Mr. Tuarcuer: I would say that you made an increased profit due to’ 
fact that the ceilings were taken off and that you were able to buy your supp! 
of butter and hold it and take the increase. ie 
Mr. Warers: That is nonsense. 
Mr. THarcuer: What is nonsense? . g 
Mr. Warers: To suggest that we were doing that because the ceiling can 


in 


¥ 


‘a 


BS, 


QD 


off. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: If the ceiling had stayed on that would not have happ 
Most of this profit came from storage butter, did it not; the butter you 
ata low price and then after the price went up you were able to take a 
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+, that correct? In other words, the fact that the ceilings came off allowed 
‘to make 150 times more profit than you made in any one of the preceding 


YS Mr. Warers: That is academic or hypothetical. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: It is not hypothetical. It is printed here on your statement. 
_ Mr. Lesaap: I think that is a question of opinion. 
Mr. THATCHER: Mr. Lesage, may I ask you— 

Mr. Warers: That is what I mean by saying it was academic. 
_ Mr. Lusace: And this witness is talking about facts. 
aa Mr. Tuatcurr: I am basing these figures on the witness’ own statement, 
which shows very clearly the profit his company has made during the eleven 
nonths of their most recent fiscal year. Once the ceilings came off we see the 
rofits are ereater; and now, with the acute shortage, I suppose it might be 


“a Warers: No sir, it cannot be greater, because our butter is practically 
ll sold. 

e - Mr. TrarcuErR: But in that one year your company made a profit 150 
times greater than in the 9 preceding years, and you could not have made 
this profit had ceilings remained on in June. 

te Winters: On that assumption you would have had no butter, would 
, Mr. Tuarcurr: Could I get an answer to that? 

Mr. Warers: Again it is an opinion, but I would certainly not think so. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Would you answer my question? 

Mr. Lesace: What ceiling? 

Mr. Tuatrcurr: The butter ceilings were taken off. 


Mr. Lesace: When? 

_ Mr. Tuatcuer: Some time in June, and the price went up gradually 11 or 
12 cents a pound. My question is if those ceilings had remained on your company 
could not possibly have shown a profit like this? Is that not correct? 
Mr. Lesacr: The farmers in my riding would not have produced butter. 
That is the answer to your question. 

| Mr. Prvarp: There would have been no butter at all. 

Mr. Winters: No butter to store. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Is that not correct? I am not trying to put you on the 
‘spot. 

~ Mr. Waters: I know you are not. I know you are seeking information, but 
ain that is hypothetical. It would depend on what spread the government gave 
‘in their regulations. If the government gave us a big enough spread you could 
make money. 

i Mr, THATCHER: Let me put it this way. The fact that the ceilings did 
‘come off allowed you to make this abnormal profit? 

Mr. Prnarp: Is it not a fact you simply took advantage of the market 
as everybody else did? 
— The Actinc Cyaan: I think the witness will be able to answer the 
‘question. If he cannot answer it he can say so. 

‘Mr. Warers: I do not think it is a question of taking advantage of the 
ma ket. 
| Mr. Tuatcuer: Perhaps I did not word it right. 


| 
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Mr. Waters: If he goes in the market to buy he buys at the market price 
and when he is in the market to sell butter he sells at the market price. Wheth 
that is taking advantage of the market I do not know. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Let me put it this way. As to this $169,877 for eleven 
months of last year the main portion of that profit came from storage butter’ 
Would you agree to that? That is pretty obvious. If it did not come from ther 


where did it come from? ¥ 
Mr. Warers: It came from the advance in the butter market. p 
Mr. TuHatcHer: That is the point I wanted. | $ 
Mr. Waters: Certainly, obviously. i 
Mr. Moner: Mr. Waters, the line of questioning Mr. Thatcher has been 


following is exactly the line ‘of questioning I was going to pursue so I wil 
refrain from asking any more questions on that point. However, inasmuch 
as the question was put to you would you tell the members of the committee 
what, in your opinion, were the main factors for the increase in prices from 
July a 1947, up to the time the ceiling was reimposed? You have been in the 
butter “business for many years? 3 

Mr. Waters: Yes, in the dairy business, 40 years. 

Mr. Moner: I wish you would— . 

Mr.: Waters: The short answer to your question-is that the demand was. 
ahead of supply. . ‘3 

Mr. Monet: Would that be the only reason in your opinion? o. 

Mr. WATERS: Inevitably under the system of economics if the demand is 
ahead of supply prices advance. 

Mr. TuatcHer: Unless ceilings stay on? 

Mr. Waters: Well now, that is hypothetical. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Then there is no supply. 5 

Mr. Waters: Exactly. 4 

Mr. Monet: I was going to ask what would have happened if the ceiling 
had remained, in your opinion? 

Mr. Warers: I think one of the members suggested there would be no 
butter. é 

Mr. Monet: I think for the purposes of the record your answer would be 
more appropriate. What would be your answer? = 

Mr. Waters: My opinion— 

Mr. THatcHer: That there would be no butter? 

Mr. Waters: Figuratively speaking very much less. 

Mr. Irvine: That is hypothetical? 

Mr. Waters: Yes. If the committee wants my opinion I would say in 
answer to your question— a 

The Acting CHairRMAN: I should like you to give your opinion. . 

Mr. Waters: I would say there would have been very much less butter. 

Mr. Lesace: That is what happens under a socialist state, lower pro- 
duction. ’ : 

_ Mr. Irvine: The cows always know that the ae is changing and stop 

milking. 

Mr. THatcumr: If Mr. Lesage is going to start along that line oa 
I should start. Would the witness like to say whether he thinks— 4 
The Actinc CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Monet had better finish his questio 
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a a ~Moner: Mr. Chairman, I think I have finished with the witness 
\use the windfall profit I wanted to bring out has been substantially brought 
ow in another form, in another way by Mr. Thatcher. 

‘Mr. Lesace: Has the witness said what was his profit per pound on 
s storage butter? 

Mr. Monet: Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Warers: Under our accounting system we do not separate storage 
butter from any other butter. Butter is butter to us. 

_- Mr. Lesace: Would you believe that it would be about the same as the 
packing companies, that it would be around 11 cents a pound, the gross margin, 
not the net profit? 

Mr. Warrers: Remember, Mr. Lesage, when they are referring to that 
1 1 cents they have segregated storage butter. 

» Mr. Lesace: Oh, yes. 

' Myr. Warers: You take our figures for the year on all the butter we 
handled and our net profit was 2.675 cents per pound. 

Mr. Prnarp: Where do you find that? 

-Mr. Waters: In the statement. Take the 6,500,000 pounds of butter and 
Hivide it and our net profit was 2.675 cents a pound. 

Mr. Lausace: I will agree with that, but you could not tell me because 
J ‘ou do not segregate storage butter in your books? 

_ Mr. Waters: No, we do not segregate storage butter. It is all butter to us. 
a Mr. Lesace: Is it your belief that it would be about the same as the 
others? 
- Mr. Waters: I should think so. Mr. Cregan’s operation would be the 
same as the others. He is buying and selling butter every day. 

_ Mr. Lesace: The buying was done about the same time and the selling 
about the same time. I am asking for the figure per pound. It would be 
around 11 cents? 

_ Mr. Waters: I would say the figure, if it was segregated, would be around 
t] if same figure. 

- Mr. Monet: Previous witnesses who segregated their operations in butter 
s Aid they made an abnormal and unusual profit on the storage butter. It varies 
between and 8 and 114 cents. 

Mr. Waters: Yes. 

_ Mr. Moner: Would you be ready to say that if you had made a segrega- 
tion your profit would have been about the same? 

_ Mr. Warers: Yes, I answered that question for Mr. Lesage by agreeing. 
Mr. Moner: That would be an unusual profit? 

‘Mr. Waters: It is an unusual profit, yes, sir. 

Mr. Moner: This $169,877 mentioned in your statement Ne 2 as net 
departmental profit before taxes on income would include this abnormal profit 
made on the storage butter? 

_ Mr. Waters: Yes, sir: 

_ Mr. Monet: This amount would largely be made up of the profit on storage 
butter? 

Mr. Warrrs: Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Lesage: May I go on? You handled much more butter for the last 
ven months than you did in the previous year? Is that correct? 

: _ Mr. Waters: In dollar value or in pounds? 
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Mr. Lusacw: Let us say in pounds. 

Mr. Monet: You have that on statement No. ee 

Mr. Waters: Mr. Cregan will give us the figures on that. That is under 
his department. . 

Mr. Pinarp: It does not appear in pounds on the statement, does it? 

Mr. Monet: Yes, page 4, the second column. 

Mr. Lesacy: That is the calendar year. 

Mr. Monet: That is the calendar year. 
. Mr. Lesage: I would like to have the figures on statement 2 in pounds. | 

How many pounds did you sell in the fiscal year ending in 1947 and in thea 

fiscal year ending in March, 1948? 

Mr. Crecan: For the eleven months it was 6,350,000 ps 

Mr. Lesage: Six and a half million pounds. i 

Mr. Crecan: I do not think it is totalled for the other year, but I think — 
there was about a million pounds increase in the last year. 


Mr. Lesace: A million pounds increase? 

Mr. Crecan: Increase over the previous year. : 

Mr. Lesace: Anyway, it would be below the figure of 1942 from what ih 
can see here, would it not? ? 
Mr. Crecan: It would be below 1943. 1943 was the record production — ¥ 
year. : 

Mr. Lesage: Anyw ay, the fact you bought a million pounds more and soldae 
a million pounds more is due to the— igs 

Mr. Crecan: Increased demand. ¥ 

Mr. Lesace: Increased production and increased demand? : 

Mr. Crecan: Yes, sir. I think it was a million pounds more we handled 
and we cut prints snproximately a million pounds more in a year. i 

Mr. Lesace: But it was anormal year? “a 

Mr. Crecan: Oh yes. i 

The Actinc CuatrMan: May I ask a question of Mr. Waters? After all. 
you figure your profit over a period of years, not for one year. We see here 
where you made a profit of $169,877. What was your profit over a period of 
ten years? 


¥: 

Mr. Warers: You have the figures since 1939. on 
The Actinc CuarrmMan: I see that. Did you ever average out what you~ 5 
made over that long period? ‘ e 
Mr. Waters: The average is something like $10,000 a year. 2 
Mr. Tuarcuer: It is only $1,100 if you do not take the last year, this “ 
abnormal year. It would hardly be fair to take that in. +. 
_ The Actinc Cuarrman: Oh yes, in farming or in any other operation you — 
will have a good year in ten. 2 


Mr. Tuatcuer: I understand that, but would it not be more fair to take 
1938? This was an abnormal profit from storage butter. A fair average woul 
be 1938 to 1947. 

The Acting CuarrmMan: I think not. I would take the good year along wit 
all the bad ones. 
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_ Mr. Tuatcuer: I agree with you except this good year was not a good 
year except for the abnormal circumstances of the price ceiling being taken off. 
_ The Actinc Cuamman: I would not say that. I will admit this was an 
abnormal year, but you have got to put that in with the bad years and make 
it ten years. What I was trying to get at was how much they made over the 
_ ten year period. It looks to me they just had one good year in ten. 


Mr. Waters: May I say the butter business is highly competitive, and 
_ I might almost use the word cut throat. It is the history of the business over — 
_ all the years that you have good years, fair years, bad years, and occasionally 
_ a good year that keeps your courage up and keeps you in business always. 
hoping for the good year. If you look at these figures we have given over 
_ the years you will see they are very unsatisfactory. 


q The Actinc CuarrMan: I think it is the same in all business. 
Mr. Waters: It may be the same in all business. 
Mr. Prnarp: In cheese it is not the same thing at all? 
_ Mr. Warers: Cheese is pretty tough. : 
% Mr. THatrcuer: I have a couple more questions. May I go ahead, Mr. 
Lesage? 
a Mr. Lesace: If you ask me I have my doubts. 


3 Mr. THatcuer: The witness stated he had been in the butter business for 
40 years. 


Mr. Warers: In the dairy business. 
Mr. TuHarcuer: Handling butter, I suppose? 
Mr. Waters: Butter and cheese and milking cows and making cheese. 


_. Mr. Tuarcusr: You should be quite qualified to know all that there is 
to know about ‘butter, I suppose? 


= Mr. Warers: If I fall down I will ask Mr. Cregan to answer. 


a Mr. Tuatcuer: You stated a while ago there is a very acute shortage at 

~ the present time. 

Mr. Warers: Mr. Cregan will answer that. 

_ Mr. Crecan: Yes, there is an acute shortage. 

; Mr. THarcuerR: Would you have favoured the continuance of butter 

rationing in order to get around that shortage? Would that have helped your 

“company at all? Would it have helped the consumer, in your opinion as a 

_ creamery man? 

B Mr. Crecan: Looking back now I think it would have, but at the time 

_ butter rationing was taken off everybody was clamouring for the controls to be 

_ taken off, even the consumer. 

"Mr. Tuatcuer: That is a fair answer. What do you think about butter 

~ rationing in the future? In view of the circumstances do you think it would 

be advisable to restore butter rationing? 

. Mr. Crucan: In the middle of summer it all depends on the production 
trend. If the trend is a little bit up I do not think it will be necessary but if 

the trend is still down it probably will be necessary or import some butter. 


° 


- 
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| Mr. THatcuer: Ordinarily larger supplies of butter on the market would 
_ send the price down? 


_ Mr. Lesace: What? 
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Mr. TuarcHer: Put the price down. 
Mr. Crecan: Oh yes. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: In other words, if we had larger supplies of butter on hand 
or if we should get them from New Zealand the price would probably drop? 
Mr. Creean: It would affect the market. 


Mr. TuatcHer: What would you say about margarine? How would that 
affect the butter market? Would it affect it in the same way? 


Mr. Crecan: There are a lot of people would like to have some margarine 2 
now to tide them over this period, but I think for the long pull it would be very — 
injurious to the dairy industry. 

Mr. Tuatrcuer: That was not my question. My question was how it would ‘ 
affect the price of butter? ; 

~ Mr. Prnarp: A very good answer. 

Mr. Crecan: It would— | 

Mr. THatrcuer: Would it not tend to put the price down? 


Mr. Crecan: It would probably put the price down, and then you probably a 
would have lower production of butter as well. Ps 


Mr. Tuarcuer: But the answer to my question is it would probably put ~ 
the price down. 


Mr. CREGAN: Yes. 3 


Mr. Prnarp: Is that what happened in the United States? It did not bring ¥ 
the price of butter down in the United States. 


Mr. Crecan: No, it did not. It has not brought the price down. 
Mr. Lesacre: I does not necessarily. 

Mr. Crecan: Not necessarily. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: The witness said it would bring the price down. 

Mr. Crecan: Temporarily. 

Mr. TuHatcuer: | am satisfied. 


‘Mr. Prnarp: Would you complete your answer and say whether you think z 
it would have the same effect as in the United States where prices were not — 
brought down by the introduction of margarine on the market? 
Mr. Crecan: I would say it might have a temporary effect, but they have — 
been using margarine in the United States for years and years, and as far as — 
I can make out the consumption of butter this past year in Canada was more — 
than the combined consumption of butter and margarine in the United, States, 
and the price of butter in the United States is very much higher than it is ina 
Canada and has been all year, and they cannot get enough to supply the demand. 
The Actinc (CHarrmMan: Any more questions? ; | 
Mr. Irvine: I should like to ask one or two. Would either of the witnesses ~ 
say if they know how many pounds of butter were produced in Canada for | 
the last year, the last year of your figures? 
Mr. Crecan: 1947? 
Mr. Irvine: Yes. a 
Mr. Waters: That figure is on the record. 
Mr. Lzsace: Exhibit 52. 
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‘Mr. Waters: That is creamery butter: 
Mr. Lusace: 340,000,000 pounds of ereamery and dairy butter. 
Mr. Irvine: How does that compare with 1946? 


4 Mr. Crecan: I think it has increased. Creamery butter increased approx- 
imately 20,000,000 pounds. 

4 Mr. Irvine: In 1947? 

4 Mr. Creean: In 1947. 

ie. . Mr. Irvine: Very well. You would not say anybody in Canada suffered 
_ very greatly for lack of butter in 1946 when we had many million pounds less 
butter than we had in 1947, would you? 


Mr. Crecan: No, I do not think anybody suffered. 
Mr. Lusace: It was rationed. 


Mr. Irvine: Do you not think there must have been some mishandling 
_ or some mismanagement somewhere when in 1947 with a much greater supply 
of butter we have such an uproar about there being too little now? What is 
the trouble? 

7 Mr. Crecan: Well, the butter has disappeared. The butter has been con- 
_ sumed. People have been eating more butter. 


Mr. Lesace: Increased consumption. 

Mr. Creean: Increased consumption. 

Mr. Merrirr: There was rationing in 1946. 

Mr. Irvine: There was rationing in 1946. That is my point. 
Mr. Waters: People are enjoying freedom from rationing. 
Mr. Irvine: It is great enjoyment. 


The Acting CHaiRMAN: Over a period of a long number of years there 
_ has always been a shortage of butter at this time of year? Am I right? 


Mr. Irvine: For the very same reason that you have it now, because those 


Ie get it. 
The Actinec CuHarrMan: I do not think that is right. 
Mr. Irvine: There was no proper distribution, 


Mr. Lesace: There was as much increase in consumption in the lower classes 
as in the higher classes. 


_ Mr. Pinarp: With the price increase consumption increased just the same, 
_ which proves the contrary. 


___ Mr. Irvine: My point still stands, that there was no very great hardship 
_ suffered by the people of Canada for lack of butter in 1946. 


Mr. Lesace: That is a question of opinion. 

Mr. IrvINE: Jt is not a question of opinion. It is a question of fact. 
Mr. Lrsace: Why did the people want to get rid of the coupons? 

Mr. Pinarp: I think the witnesses are not here— 

Mr. Irvine: In 1947 with very much more butter there is great hardship. 


< aT 
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\ who could buy too much did so and those who were not able to buy could not 
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The Acting CuairmMan: I think there is no use going on. We could argue 
this till doomsday. ~ 

Mr. Irvine; There is no argument. These are facts. . 

The Acting CHatrMAN: They may be in your mind but not in the minds 
of some of the rest of us. te 

Mr. Irvine: They are facts furnished by the Bureau of Statistics of this 
nation. 

_ Mr. Prnarp: To which you give your own interpretation. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: You are making a statement of fact. I am making 
a statement of fact that if the ceilings and all controls were taken off butter right 
now you would get all the butter you wanted. The producer and farmer would 
get out and produce butter at the expense of something else. 4 

Mr. Irvine: Why do you not do it? 

Mr. THatcuEer: Would the price not be too high? : 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: There does not seem to be any trouble about price. — 
You never hear anybody kick about the price. 4 

Mr. Irvine: It is prices we are investigating. j 

The Acrinc CHAIRMAN: J know that. 

Mr. Irvine: Is that not a kick? 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: They do not complain about that. The consumer 
complaint is that they cannot get it. They are not kicking about the price. 


Mr. Irvine: Then we are wasting our time. Why do we not talk about 3 
how to get more butter instead of finding out why the price went up? a 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: We did bring that out in the first two or three j 
weeks, f 
Mr. TuatcHuer: I suggest we have the next witness. 


The Actinc CHairman: Very well, we are finished. 


Mr. Moner: Just one more question; in answer to my letter, following aa 
request of the members of the committee, you sent the committee a list contain- 
‘ing the names of your customers; the number of pounds of butter stored for each — 
of them; the date of the receipt of the butter; the date of delivery, covering every — 
pound of butter you handled during 1946-47. You have also answered a question _ 
asked by me as to whether or not, in your opinion, those people for whom | 
you were storing butter were in the butter business. You have answered that, — 
to the best of your information and belief, they were all in the butter business; ‘ 


is that correct? 
Mr. Waters: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Monet: I have no more questions, 


I will call Mr. Edwards. Mr. Chairman, while the witness is being sworn, — 
I wish to say that Mr. Edwards called me last week and told me that he was 
sick, suffering from a heart attack. This was verified by someone from his 
office. Mr. Edwards has been here since Monday and, yesterday, he suffered — 
a heart attack. For that reason, my questioning of Mr. Edwards will be very — 
short. a 


The Actinc CHARMAN: The answer to this questionnaire will be exhibit 89. 
Mr. Monzt: It is the statement prepared by Mr. Edwards. 
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Preeeceh No. 89: feidkerient of J. C. Edwards and Company, Montreal. re 
butter. 
; Exhibit 89. 
J. C. EDWARDS & COMPANY, MONTREAL, QUE. 
Prorit AND Loss STATEMENT ON BuTrer OPERATIONS 
Year ended Year ended Two months ended 
Dec. 31, 1946 Dee. 31, 1947 Feb. 29, 1948 -— 
% Amount |Perlb.| Amount | Perlb.| Amount | Per Ib. R 
lbs. Ibs. lbs. 
leper inn Meotaok. Mak neta pes Siem |e 1, 076, 262 1,207,755 334, 444 
$ ote: rete: $ cts.| . cts: $ cts.| cts. 
: Sales...... Be Pisce Mee HOR Ae ogre Ree Re 432,121 91 40-2 | 669,105 75 55-4 | 227,671 06 68-1 
~ Cost of sales— 
Inventory—beginning of period....... Oe VT IG RU ae ee AAO file inteesan aes 169,627 73 
PUT GhASoa rt Acton ic be ttha eran scle AIONOTDHOUR|E canvas pod WN Ua? bes A Re 25,714 09 
ADE, QVGA Du nutans set 8152998 VANS os wines 195,341 82 
Inventory—End of period............ TRAY i7 6 Pre aes ae 169-627 fore teeree 37 94 
419, 867 02 39-0 | 646,370 41 53-5 | 195,303 88 58-4 
7 MG TOSSINAT OUT waren saci bn Rae ae Ps 12,254 89 LB 22,735 34 1-9 32,367 18 9-7 
_ Carrying and direct charges— 
Storage’ Charges. on. u..dehe: cee ees: Aer Giri Wd Bbcereke 4289-15 
Interestiee enh eae eee eee Te SHON Bor lowe te Bee 1,832 99 
Wislr binge: (te bc) tits eect Lae mers RODS ee ee 189 98 
ME ATLAS OER cee a yeh) PRR iets sv elas Oprah eat 112 04 
Commodity exchange dues and fees.. LOZI25 al ele: 60 00 
ELOKCTILS setae tee ema enero. s 118 12 
ROOM MISSIONS 2 eS) Saanich aid eae TG 489 cs 365 00 
neigh t Charged? waniseee ciccieae. ow ceee LESS) le. 5 3,259 60 
Sin Ces Sy Pt oh nit sume eae ae ceotelatal TACHA tec ele eres 48 70 
6,681 59 0-6 10,100 46 0-8 *1,683 00 0-5 
Profit before administrative expenses 
I GUABAKGSY Se pst Leta ois ee eae Deore oO 0-6 12,634 88 1-1 30,684 18 9-2 
- Portion of administrative expenses ap- 
_ plicable to butter operations.......... LOO AO 0-3 3,976 50 0-4 1,453 54 0-4 
Profit before taxes on income........... 2,882 60 0-3 8,658 38 0:7 29,230 64 8-8 


—— 


* Estimated. 


> 


¥ 


1876 


Adminis- 
tration 
expenses 


181 22 
129 25 
196 00 
185 40 
247 18 
336 24 
244 94 
281 40 
208 70 
293 70 
236 00 
210 67 


2,750 70 


242 20 
252 30 
168 60 
248 50 
238 00 
467 90 
489 15 
385 §5 
368 00 
363 00 
343 00 
410 00 


Net 
profit 
or loss 


203 13 


*1,323 86 


2,822 60 


* 399 57 
* 979 21 
* 196 12 
899 51 
* 47251 
984 89 
4,559 14 
* "112 00 
3,111 38 am 
1,724 66 
3,551 07 
*4,719 86 


———— ee ene a4 
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J. C. EDWARDS & COMPANY 
Montuiy PrRorit AND Loss on Butter OPERATIONS 
bi Eon 
Cost of Direct ae 

ie Sales sales charges peace 
expenses 
$ §6ets $ cts. $ cts $ cts. 

1946 

Month— 

Vanvarvan weed cs 3,304 48 2,764 46 155 67 384 35 
Mebruanry. i.voes tees 456 91 263 06 114 06 79 79 
MViarenne thn oe has 790 70 689 96 84 52 16 22 
BAD ral emeerepcensc. Miah 9,788 39 9,473 65 98 01 216 73 
Manatees 2. =, 24,610 67; 23,454 16 526 89 629 62 
SURES Her ae ete ek 54,495 57| 53,985 72 424 03 85 82 
ltl aye tyre cece ae 1 114,219 09} 111,040 66 441 73| 2,736 70 
PATI U SH eet ek) Dace 44,148 93} 42,663 14 1,055 12 430 67 
EPLeIM DEL es.. ou see 106,590 65} 103,306 69 1,666 61] 1,617 35 
October Le ees 50,388 41 49,549 62 634 38 204 41 
Novyenrber yy. (en ce 16,371 59 15,862 98 223 78 284 83 
December........... 6,956 52 6,812 92 1,256 79] *1,113 19 
432,121 91} 419,867 02 6,681 59} 5,573 30 

1947 
JBNUATV Gos cal ok Dou o4: 5,402 25 209; SOs" =. 100,37, 
1 Sel oS gb ech ele Ree eeeene 5,283 23 5,247 02 63 12} * 26 91 
VE archi re oth eh as hoe 2,562 84 2,541 78 48 58) -* aioe 
CADPR nba Save 24,819 27| 238,332 39 338 87| 1,148 01 
IMG vier ce nia hae Nt 45,816 81; 45,700 19 Sol) lolat 2o4ebk 
UNO eee ee, 82,954 03) 79,915 37 1,585 87| 1,452 79 
ATA a a 102,367 59} 96,963 07 356 23] 5,048 29 
WAU OTISbRat s eae 43,175 97| 42,627 06 275 06 273 85 
September........:. 75,198 50) 70,266 47 1,452 65) 3,479 38 
OCHODER a inte 69,738 63} 66,379 56 1,271 41) 2,087 66 
November. .......4. 127,174 12) 121,469 94 1,810 11) 3,894 07 
December........... 84,503 52} 86,525 31 2,288 07| *4,309 86 
669,105 75| 646,370 41] 22,735 34] 10,100 46] 12,634 88 

1948 
SORUAT Ys hots ae. ---| 225,808 98) 194,026 44) 31,782 54) 1,683 00} 30,099 54 
February... .:.. 0%... 1,862 08 1,277 44 584564) Aes elas 584 64 
. 227,671 06] 195,303 88) 32,367 18} 1,683 00) 30,684 18 


* Loss. 


3,976 50 


750 42 
703 12 


1,453 54 


8,658 38 


29,349 12 
* 118 48 


29,230 64 


“SST 


ES £6°G OL°LS LL*¥S 6S 86L ‘688 69 629 ‘FF8 (eh Bak it ie a p Bie ws Ye ie 861 
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me Joseph C. Edwards, of J. C. Edwards and Company, Montreal, 
figs 
BS called and sworn: 


__N. Shoofey, Accountant, J. C. Edwards and Company, Montreal, 
called and sworn: 


_ Mr. Moner: What is your full name? 
> Mr. Epwarns: Joseph C. Edwards. 
Mr. Moner: And your address? 
_ Mr. Epwarps: 404 St. Henri Street, Montreal, 

_ Mr. Moner: Your present occupation? 
Mr. Epwarps: Merchant. 
_ Mr. Monet: You are conducting business under the name of J. C. Edwards 
and Company? 

' Mr. Epwarps: That is correct, 

Mr. Moner: And the main office of the firm is in Montreal? 

_ Mr. Epwarps: Montreal. 

_ Mr. Moyer: When was it established? 
_ Mr. Epwarps: We registered and started business in 1927. 

~ Mr. Monet: You are doing business alone under that name? 

_ Mr. Epwarps: Under that name. 

_ Mr. Monet: You have no partner? 

_ Mr. Epwarps: No partner. 

_ Mr. Monet: It is a private concern? 

Mr. Epwarns: Sole ownership. 

' Mr. Moner: I understand you deal in butter and cheese, do you not? 

_ Mr. Epwarps: That is correct. 

Mr. Moner: You do not manufacture any butter? 

_ Mr. Epwarps: No, sir. 
= Mr. Monet: All the butter in which you deal is purchased by you? 
Mr. Epwarps: Yes. 
~ Mr. Monet: From whom do you purchase your butter? 
_ Mr. Epwarps: I will just read this statement to you and it will cover all 
ur points. ; ; 
I should like to point out that practically all our receipts of butter are 
ent to us direct by country creameries for which we make a settlement once 
week. I may say for the information of the gentlemen of this committee 
hat during the years 1947-1948 under review, we did not buy a single box of 
utter on the open market. This butter is disposed of to a regular clientele 
m we will describe as jobbers, distributors and chain stores, who not only 
for their immediate requirements but also put aside a certain quantity of 
r for storage purposes to be used during the non-producing season. I think 
describes what you want to know. 
Mr. Mover: Exhibit 89 contains the answers to the questions which have 
eer asked of you. On the first page of the statement you have shown the 
rofit and loss position of your butter operations. I understand, Mr. Edwards, 
ou could not supply the members of the committee with all the information 
red for the years 1939 to 1940. Would you tell the members of the 
nittee why you could not supply that information? 
Mr. Epwarps: We used to be located at 701 St. Paul Street. There was 
ire in an adjoining building. The water seeped through into our basement, 
ere we had our records, and they were destroyed. 
0534—3 
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Mr. Monet: Therefore, the only complete information you could supply 
concerned the years 1946, 1947 and the months of January and February, 194 
Mr. Epwarps: That is correct. 6 
Mr. Moner: Now, coming back to the first page of that statement filed as 
exhibit 89, Mr. Edwards, I note that for the year 1946 the total number of 
pounds of butter sold amounted to 1,076 262? 
Mr. Evwarps: That is correct. 
Mr. Monet: Now, coming down to the last figure of that column, the 
profit before taxes on income amounted to $2,822.60? : 
Mr. Epwarps: That is correct. a 
Mr. Moner: For the small average of 0:3 cent a pound? 4 
Mr. Epwarps: That is correct. ¥: 
Mr. Monet: For the year 1947, your total dealings amounted to 1,207,755 
pounds of butter, is that correct? - 
Mr. Epwarps: That is correct, sir. 4 
Mr. Monet: And your profit for that year, again before taxes on income 
amounted to $8,658.38? 
Mr. Epwarps: Yes, sit. q 
Mr. Moner: Your profit per pound was 0-7 cent? 2 
Mr. Epwarps: That is correct. ; 
Mr. Monet: Turning to the last column for the two months ended Febru- 
ary 27, 1948, that is for January and February of this year? 
Mr. Epwarps: That is correct, sir. : : 
Mr. Moner: You sold 334,444 pounds of butter? - 2 
Mr. Epwarps: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moner: And that would be in January and February of 1948? 
Mr. Epwarps: Yes. f 
Mr. Moner: Your profit before taxes on income was $29,230.64? 
Mr. Epwarps: Yes. 
Mr. Monet: Your profit per pound was 8-8 cents? 
Mr. Epwarps: Yes. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: May I interject a question before you leave that page? 
Mr. Monet: Yes. 2 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Is butter shorter, Mr. Edwards, this year than it was las 
year, so far as your business is concerned? ‘ 
Mr. Epwarps: No so far as we are concerned. We received more butter thi 
year than last year. ay 
Mr. Tuarcuer: Is it normal, then, at the end of the year to have a carry 
over, a small inventory? * d 
Mr. Epwarps: Certainly. : é 
Mr. THatcuer: From this statement on page 1, if I am correct, for the yea 
ending 1947, you had $169,000 worth of butter as compared with only $4.00) 
worth in December of last year, or approximately 40 times as much butter | 
hand as you had last year at the same time. Now, what would the reason be fo 
that in view of the terrific shortage of butter? e 
Mr. Epwarps: I can give you an explanation of that. e 
Mr. Monet: I was going to ask that question in another form. If you Wi 
refer to page 3 of that statement, the fourth column shows that you had on h 
at the end of December, 1946, 10,920 pounds of butter? 
Mr. Epwarps: That is right. 
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Ss Mr. Monet: And at the end of December, 1947, you had 293,848 pounds? 
Mr. Epwarps: Yes. 


_ Mr. Moner: Now, I think Mr. Thatcher, this gives the information you were 


eek 


Mr. Tuarcuer: Yes. 


_ Mr. Monet: You referred to it in money and here it is in pounds. Would 
you give an explanation to the members of the committee for the very substan- 
tial difference in the amount of butter on hand at the end of December, 1946, at 
which time you had only 10,920 pounds, and on hand at the end of December, 
1947 when you had 293,848 pounds? 


Mr. Epwarps: Would you give that? 

Mr. Moner: Would you give us your name? 

Mr. Suoorey: Mr. Shoofey. 

Mr. Monet: What is your first name? 

Mr. SHoorry: N. 

Mr. Monet: Your address? 

. SHOOFEY: 822 Lagauchetiere Street. 

Mr. Moner: And your occupation? 

Mr. SHoorey: I am the accountant for the firm. 

Mr. Monsr: I should like you to give an explanation of it. 


3 Mr. Epwarps: Perhaps I can do so. I anticipated this question. The answer 
‘is that up to the first or second week of December we had been able to keep our 
Teceipts pretty well cleaned up. I think you will be*able to see from the report 

hat we actually had less butter on hand in August than in August of the pre- 
vious year, showing we did not take advantage of the market when it was low to 
accumulate butter. 


; Mr. Pinarp: In February of 1948, you only had one box of butter. 


Pa 
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Mr. Epwarps: If you look at 1946— 
Mr. Tuatcuer: You had a little more— 


___ Mr. Epwarps: I just stated we had increased receipts. I think those figures 
will describe to you better than I can tell you in words that we were not hoard- 
ing butter when prices were low. We were getting rid of the butter from week 
to week as it came in. We are only a clearing house for the farmers, or trying to 
act that way, anyway. We just turn the butter over on a small commission. Up 
to the end of August we had only a small increase. We did not try to enlarge 
upon our operations, anyway, when butter was low. 


_ _ Mr. Tuatcuer: I follow your reasoning and I am satisfied with it when I 
Took at these figures. 
Mr. Epwarps: All right. 

Mr. Lesage: You are acting as a clearing house for the producers? 

Mr. Epwarps: We act as a clearing house. We get the confidence of a 
eamery. We give them a fair return. We give them the market price each 
week. As long as we give them the full price they will keep shipping to us. If 
Wwe give them a lower price, they will not ship. 

. Mr. Lesace: Your business is not the same as that of the previous witness? 


_ Mr. Epwarps: No, not quite the same. I think I had better continue with 
this statement and then you will get a better picture. 

_ However, just at that time, the production of butter took a sudden jump— 
We are referring now to the period around the middle of September—due to the 
—-10534—33 
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almost complete switch from the making of cheese to butter and the consequent 
higher return the farmer received. This, of course, brought about a substantial 
increase in our receipts. i 

Another point contributing to the increase in our stock was the fact that, 
about this time, a very old and large establishment dealing with butter and cheese 
by the name of Hodgson Rowsom Limited, a very large firm in Montreal decided. 
to go out of business. Their Quebec country agent, a Mr. Nestor Proulx, who 
handles the output of several large creameries was automatically forced to link 
up with some other wholesaler to dispose of his goods. He approached us with 
a view to taking over his agency. This we did and made an arrangement to 
receive and pay for this additional butter each week. Somebody had to handle, 
that butter. | 

Mr. Pixarp: What was the name of this firm? . wee o 


Mr. Epwarps: Hodgson Rowson. They are known from coast to coast 
as one of the biggest firms in the trade. They were taken over by Kraft and. 
Kraft decided not to continue that part of the business. ¥ 

After these events the market started to show unstability—that is, the 
switch from cheese to butter. There was more coming in and buying dried up. 
Whereupon, our clients, the people who take our butter from week to week 
and put some aside, too, decided that they would not make any new commit- 
ments. They decided to use up the stock they had put aside before making. 
further purchases, since the market was high and dangerous. Thereafter, 
the market slumped from around 60 cents to roughly around 50. Fl 

Following the slump, due to press and radio publicity of impending govern- 
ment intervention and price control as well as the prospect of importing 
New Zealand butter, it was not until late in November that buying was resumed, 
after production had practically ceased due to the high cost of feed. Even 
then, our clients would not buy except for current needs and refused to 
anticipate their winter requirements due to the high level of prices. However 
they asked us to keep them protected by keeping sufficient butter on hand for 
the winter trade. We have proof of-this by letters which I can submit to you 
if necessary. or 

Another point is, of course, we were not rationed this year. There was, 
no question of trying to force a sale or push it on the market for the simple. 
reason we had the privilege of holding in a little extra butter if we wanted to. 
The previous year, there was a ceiling on the market. There was no chance 
to get your extra cost out of it. There was not the same impetus to clean up 
as quickly as possible. 4 

Mr. Tuarcuer: I think that is clear. | 

Mr. Monet: From your statement I see that at the end of February, 
according to page 3, you had 56 pounds of butter on hand? . 


Mr. Epwarps: Just one box. a 
Mr. Monet: One box of butter? .% 
Mr. Epwarvs: I kept that for the staff. 2 
Mr. Moner: I suppose it is gone by now? A 


Mr. Epwarps: It is gone. ; 
Mr. Monet: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact the witness is not W ll, 
and in view of the fact he has given the information the committee requir 
so far as I am concerned. I have no more questions. a 
The Actinc Cuarrman: Is everyone satisfied? 
Agreed. 


a sale Tipe 
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That completes the butter enquiry. I wish to.thank you, gentlemen, for 
your tolerance this morning. On behalf of the committee I wish to thank 
Mr. Monet for the fair, impartial manner in which he has handled this enquiry. 
I believe I am expressing the opinion of all members of the committee. 
Mr. Pryarp: I wish to associate myself with those remarks. 
_ Mr. Monger: I thank you very much. I did not expect that. I felt I was 
just doing my duty. 
_ Mr. TuatcHer: Just before we adjourn, would it not be wise to come 
to our conclusions on this aspect of our inquiry? 
_ The Actine Cuamman: No, we do that later. I think we will adjourn 
now until four o’clock at which time we will commence the enquiry into meat. 
_ The committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


_ —The committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. The Hon. Mr. Paul Martin in 

the chair. 
The CuatrMAn: Order, please gentlemen. Mr. Dyde, are we ready to 

commence our inquiry into meat? 
| Mr. Dypr: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I thought there was something I could 
do to help the members of the committee in connection with the examination 
ito meat and that was, at the opening session, to give you the benefit of 
rtain inquiries which J have made. 
_ Introducing the examination into meat and having in mind the terms of 
rence of the committee and the desirability of expediting the work of the 
mittee without impairing its thoroughness, I propose with your permission 
outline to the committee the plan it is proposed to follow in making this 
amination. . 
_ Members of the committee who are familiar with legal procedure—I know 
e are a number—will understand me I think when I say that my remarks 
uld be compared to some extent with those of a counsel who is opening his 
se before a court. I am not attempting to give evidence. On the other 
d in preparing for the examination into meat my preliminary inquiries 
e ranged over a rather wide field including the reading of some hundreds 
ocuments and the interviewing of numerous government officials as well as 
rsons in the meat business. 
The material turned up in this way obviously required examination, 
selection, organization, and a decision as to what portions of it should be 
ought to the committee’s attention. I propose, therefore, as briefly as 
ible, to give the committee the benefit. of the preliminary inquiries con- 
ted by the committee’s secretariat, its accountant and counsel. It should 
understood again, however, that in so far as evidence is concerned, I am 
ot trying to hold myself out as a witness, and that if any member of the 
ommittee feels after hearing me that there is some matter on which evidence 
) particularly required by way of explanation or otherwise, other than from 
' witnesses whom I propose to call, I shall be only too happy to have such 
. and guidance. 
_ Mr. Tuarcusr: If Mr. Dyde is going to be some time, perhaps he would like 
‘sit down. ee | 
_ Mr. Dyoe: Actually, I prefer to stand; I will sit down later. . 
_ The members of the committee, through the efforts of the secretariat, assisted 
xy numerous government officials, have each been provided with a folder 
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containing reference material. I shall go over that material with you but my 
purpose in supplying it is threefold: namely (a) to provide the means to the 
members of the committee of doing some home study, if time can be found for 
work of that nature, and (b) to assist members of the committee in directing 
questions to the witnesses who will appear, and (c) to obviate the necessity of | 
calling a multitude of witnesses and thus shorten the time of the committee’s- 
examination. 4 


Very early in my preliminary inquiry I found that statistics indicated 
that Canadians as a people consume more beef than any other meat. Pork” 
appears as a good second, and the rest are nowhere. In 1946 the per capita 
consumption of beef among Canadians was more than 67 pounds. In the same_ 
year we consumed over 51 pounds of pork per capita. In the same period we 
consumed only a little over 10 pounds per person of veal and a little under 
5 pounds per person of lamb and mutton. This appears in a document prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which is lettered “A” in your reference 
material, and which I now propose to have made an exhibit. I have lost track 
of the exhibit numbers, but I understand this will become Exhibit 90. 


Exutsit No. 90: Meat Statistics 1940-1946, prepared by agricultural divi- 
sion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. . . 


(At this point Mr. McCubbin assumed the chair). ; 
Mr. Dynz: In connection with that exhibit, there are one or two peculiarities” 
to which I, perhaps, might call your attention. On the first page, you will note 
there is a column headed, “Stocks used by non-civilians”, and that column was, 
of course, important during the war. It has become progressively less important. | 
It might, perhaps, have been removed from the item altogether except that it” 
shows rather interestingly, that the army, navy and air force consumption of 
beef, as probably you all know, was very high. 4 
In any event, the consumption by non-civilians in 1945 was 65,000,000 
pounds, at a time when, I think I can say from my own knowledge, there were 
certainly less than a million soldiers, sailors and air men in uniform. “4 
The rest of the document, I think, does not need any particular comment 
from me at the present time. I think we might pass on, although you will have, 
reason to refer to that again. at 
The committee may also be interested in figures that I have seen indicating 
that in the United States in the year ending June 30, 1947, the consumption of 
pork exceeded the consumption of beef and veal combined. There was @ 
consumption, actually, of 9,860,000,000 pounds of pork as against 9,779,000,000 
pounds of beef and veal together. oy 
Incidentally, the committee may be interested in some further figures on 
the United States. In a book entitled, “America’s Needs and Resources”, 
Twentieth Century Fund Survey, published in 1947, at page 600, there is & 
table showing per capita food consumption in 1909 as compared to 1939. | 
This table is of considerable interest. It shows that in that decade the 
consumption in the United States of cereals fell very definitely. The consumption | 
of beef and. veal fell from 81 pounds per capita to 61 pounds per capita for 
that ten-year period. The consumption of pork fell from 67 pounds to 64 poun 
per capita. To make up for it, American citizens consumed much more milk” 
and cream, much more of the other manufactured dairy products with a milk 
equivalent; much more citrus fruits and fewer apples; considerably moré 
canned and dried fruit and fruit juices; very much less in the way of potato 
and much more in the way of other vegetables. Sugar consumption also went 
up materially during that time. 4 
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for putting it in in that manner. At page 617 there is this paragraph: 

% In view of the declining proportion of the one and two year olds 
in the beef cattle population, it may be expected that the numbers on 
farms and beef production will continue to decline on a per capita basis 
as beef continues to be displaced in the national diet by other sources 

_ of protein and fat. 


_ For the reasons outlined above, I decided that unless and until further 
information reveals that we ought to widen the scope of our examination, it 
‘would be proper for the committee to direct its attention chiefly to beef and 
pork. And I now divide my subject for a few minutes into some paragraphs, 
dealing with beef followed by some paragraphs dealing with pork. : 
I now draw attention to further reference material respecting beef. You 
have in your folders a booklet issued by The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
jundated, entitled “Canadian Standard Methods of Cutting Beef”. It is lettered 
\“B” in your folder. Tucked inside the booklet is a rather large chart called 
“Retail Beef Chart”. It is not necessary I think to have either of these 
produced as exhibits in view of the fact that a later document which I propose 
to make an exhibit will contain much of the same material, Before I finish 
I will refer to this booklet and the chart in further detail. 

_ I might, perhaps, say to you that this was set as a standard when The 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board were working up ceiling prices. I should like 
to call your attention particularly to the way a hind quarter of beef was cut up. 
ou will note, for instance, on page 6 of the booklet, the last note on the page, 
‘this hind weighed 132 pounds or 46:3 per cent of the side. 

| Throughout the booklet from there on you will find that as a piece of 
meat is cut up, the actual weights of-the various component parts and: the 
|percentage of the side are mentioned as each cut is identified. As I say, I will 


i 


Teturn to that book again, although I think you will find it interesting to 
look at it and see the way the standard method of cutting beef was worked 
out by The Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

You will find also in your reference material, lettered “CO” a coloured beef 
hart issued by the marketing service of the Department of Agriculture. This 
Shows the principal cuts of meat in a side of beef. This is additional information 
and does not need to be exhibited. It gives you in perhaps slightly more 
beautifully coloured form, the information you obtained in the booklet 
lettered “B”’. 

_ Next you will find lettered “D” in your folders, WPTB Order No. A-2032, 
an order respecting beef. With regard to this order I must give you a little 
history, for which I am indebted to the officials of The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. — 

__ The over-all ceiling policy on beef became effective under order in council 
PC 8528, December 1, 1941, and at that time sellers were required to sell at 
prices not in excess of those established by them during the basic period of 
September 15 to October 11, 1941. Then, succeeding orders following that 
dealt, first, with beef. On January 1, 1942, order number 134, divided Canada 
«nto zones for the purpose of meat price control. Maximum prices were fixed 
for each zone in relation to the basic period price and having in mind freight 
differentials. 

_ Then, in 1942, cattle prices which usually reach a high point in June were 
axed so as to allow for the seasonal variation. ; 

An order of October 13, 1942, ‘order No. 194, continued the seasonal 
fariations and recognized five qualities of beef. I am not giving you those 
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‘qualities at the moment because they change somewhat, but I should like to 
call your attention to a very important part of order No. 194. It said tha q 
the retailer was required to adjust his ceiling price so that the average mark-up 
did not exceed 7 cents per pound. | 
In August, 1943, by order No. 307, standard cutting of all beef was 
required by retailers and maximum prices for all standard retail cuts were — 
fixed. These maximum retail prices were based on a mark-up of 264 per cent — 
on the selling price. 4 
On the 38rd of March, 1947, by a later order, increases of 2 cents a pound 
were authorized in the carcass price of red and blue brand beef and beef — 
of commercial quality. Then, on October 22, 1947, ceiling prices on beef were 
suspended. | 
For the record, I think I should here give all the order numbers respecting 
beef, although I do not believe we need to go into them all. : 


Mr. THatcuer: Excuse me, is that information in “D”? 


Mr. Dypr: I was giving the history leading up to the document lettered 
“T)”. I will give you a list of them. The orders on beef were those of June 1, 
1942, 1384; June 27, order 149; October 13, 1942, order 194; March 25, 1943, | 
order 252: August 30, 1948, order 307; June 5, 1944, order 397; March 27,)) 
1946, order 635; July 22, 1946, order A-2032; and March 3, 1947, order A-2294. i" 

| 
| 


I have already called your attention to the fact that the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board divide Canada into zones, and that the prices as fixed vary 
from zone to zone. You will find in your folders as document lettered “EH” 
reproductions of the map of Canada showing the 15 zones into which Canada 
was divided. I do not think we need to exhibit the document as the geographica 
description of the zones are actually included in order A- 2032, which will be 
exhibited in a moment. 

Refering again to order No, A-2032 which is document “D” in your 
reference material. I have had them consolidated by stapling the amending | 
order to it and you will find I have crossed out the schedules which have been | 
amended, using a blue pencil. The amended schedules appear in the appended — | 
order, and they should be used rather than those which are struck out in blue 
pencil. That document, Mr. Chairman, is of sufficient importance I think | 
have it exhibited, because I am sure that there will be further reference to a 
number of matters in that particular order, I would like to have it exhibited as 
Exhibit No. 91. 


Exurisit 91: Administrator’s order A-2032. 


Mr. Tuatcuer: I am not just clear on this now. Is this A-2032 amende 
by the one which you have attached to it, A-2291? 


Mr. Dypr: A-2291, amends order A-2032, only in this respect, in the order | 
A-2032, I have had crossed out in blue pencil the poned ules eon are amended. - 


the pehried one as pang the up to date one? 
Mr. Dypn: The amended one is the important one. 
Mr. Tuarcuer: That is the first one? 


Mr. Dyps: Yes; or, it is the last one which was in existence when decontrol 
occurred. 
Then you will find in your reference material as document lettered “F” a 
document entitled ‘““Meat costing”. Now, this is a sample only and was made up 
merely for background information. I expect that actual methods of meat 
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think it desirable at present to go over this in detail. I will have some remarks 
_-to make about it before I sit down, but for the meantime at least I would 
_ask you simply to keep that among your papers and allow me to pass on. : 
4 Then, as document lettered “G” in the reference material you will find 
: some pages from the May, 1936, issue of the C.S.T.A. Review (Canadian Society 
_ of Technical Agriculturists). It will not be necessary that this be made an | 
~ exhibit I think, and I have added it purely as information. We will have 
some need however, to refer to the Wiltshire side and it might be well for me 
; to put on the record a definition. I am informed that a Wiltshire side is 
4 one-half a hog carcass with the head off, the feet and shanks removed, and 
_ the tenderloin, spare ribs and leaf lard out. I am informed further that a hog 
carcass which weighs say 200 pounds is reduced to about 155 pounds by the 
- removal of offal, etc., and is reduced to about 120 pounds when made into two 
_ Wiltshire sides. The Wiltshire side therefore weighs about 60 pounds. 

4 The next document lettered “H” in your reference material is the pork 
7 order of W.P.T.B. No. A-2211 dated January 10, 1947— 

4 I am reminded that I should refer to these orders as administrators orders, 
- but you will note here as in the above order it is called “administrator’s order” 
_ at the top of the page. 

c The order A-2211 was amended by increasing the ceilings of order 
_ No. A-2428, which became effective September 1, 1947. The order in the 
_ meantime I think should be exhibited as Exhibit 92. ; 


Exuipit 92: Administrator’s order A-2211. 


; For purposes of the record I would like to refer again to the fact that the 
- meat costing document refers to pork as well as to beef, and the pork costing 
is in the second part of the document. 

There is some further general material in your folders: 

You will find as document “I” of your reference material, a booklet issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics entitled “Slaughtering and meat packing 
and sausage and sausage casings, 1945”. I think this will not need to be an 
— exhibit. 

I then make reference to the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act 1939 
and regulations issued thereunder. These are respectively documents “J” and 
_ “K” in your folders. I think there is no need to make an exhibit of these. 
Then there are two orders in council. The first, lettered “L” is P.C. 3851, 
- establishing regulations respecting the grading and branding of beef and the 
- second lettered “M” is P.C. 5329, establishing regulations respecting the grading 
and export of bacon. I think that for the present at least, it is not necessary to 
' make exhibits of these. You will note however that P.C. 5329, includes require- 
ments for Whiltshire side. / 

: I have not supplied you with copies of another statute but for the purposes 
_ of record I refer to it here. It is The Agricultural Prices Support Act 1914, being 
_ chapter 29 of 8 George VI. 

I now come to matters more directly affecting prices. Document lettered “N” 


t is a chart of prices showing in a graph the comparative prices on the Toronto 

_ and Chicago markets for cattle and hogs. This, as appears from a footnote, was 

_ prepared by the secretariat and I think should be exhibited as exhibit 93. It can 

_ be a folded page in the printed record as was done in the case of an earlier 

~ exhibit of a similar nature. Incidentally this chart shows the prices which the 

f Canadian producer is not getting, as there is no export to the United States 
from Canada. ‘ 

The document needs some explanation. Canadian and American marketing 
methods differ. Hogs are bought alive by weight in Chicago, and by grade, 
slaughtered and dressed, in Canada. We have already been informed that a 200 

pound .hog dresses to about 155 pounds. You will note that in order to get 
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uniformity the Toronto figure has eee expressed on a live basis by converting 
from a dressed basis on a 75 per cent dressing out. The chart therefore gives a 
fair comparison of prices. J 

The Acting CHairMAN: What do you mean by 75 per cent dressing out? 


Mr. Dypr: That is a term I find used in transferring from live to dressed 
. prices, from the price of the live hog to the price of the hog dressed out. 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. Lesace: In other words, that is the wigan) 

Mr. Dype: Yes. ; 

For your convenience document lettered “O” has been extracted from 
Appendix 1, of the committee’s minutes. ,The document is simply reproductions of 
pages 17 and 18, of that appendix and shows the wholesale price index numbers of 
meat products. There is therefore no necessity of our having it put in as an 
exhibit. 

Document lettered “P” is important. It is a consolidated statement partly 
from W.P.T.B. sources and partly from Department of Agriculture sources. It 
should be exhibited as exhibit 94. 


Exuisit 94: Document “P”, consolidated statement. 


Now, gentlemen, we will have I think continual reference with this exhibit 
and I am going ‘to take a little time to go over it with you because it is one of the 
most important documents that I can put into your hands at this stage and I 
would like you to be sure of seeing what we did. The first page of exhibit 94, 
~ is the wholesale beef price as compared with the former ceiling price, and you 
will note that we have chosen certain centres in Canada; namely, Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. The decision as to the centres 
chosen was made in this way. We examined the live-stock review for a typical 
week. In the week of January 17, 1948, the sales at public stockyards were for 
cattle—Toronto 7,444 head, Montreal (east and west) 1,651, Winnipeg 8,047, 
Calgary 4,416 and Edmonton 3,497. Saskatoon sold just over 1,000 head and 
no other place in Canada showed more than 500. For the same week hog sales 
were Toronto 3,010, Montreal (east and west) 6,542, Winnipeg 3,960, Calgary 
3,206 and Edmonton 4,045. No other centre in Canada reached 900 head. Van- 
couver was added because it is a large wholesale and consuming centre. Further- 
more, when it came to other prices such as for wholesale and retail cuts, we 
found that we could get the most representative average of prices in these centres. 
When it came to a choice between Calgary and Edmonton, there was little to 
choose. Calgary is slightly larger as a beef centre, Edmonton as a hog centre. 
The fact that we could get a better picture of other prices in Edmonton was the 
determining factor in our choice. 

With that in mind I call your attention to the footnote at the bottom of 


the first page of Exhibit 94, where I have attempted to show you how these prices 4 


were obtained. The regional offices of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board made 
a weekly survey of these prices, and the instructions which were given to the 
regional offices was to cover a representative sample of independent chain stores 
for retail prices. The wholesale survey include large and small operators. There 
are 10 or more retail prices in the average for each city but the number of 
wholesale prices runs from 4 to 6, depending on the number of packers in a 
particular city. 

Now, I have this remark to make. I do not believe we could have got this 


evidence in the ordinary course of our inquiry as a committee without calling — 


-.a multitude of witnesses, and the information that you will get from these pages 


which have been prepared for us from these two sources which I have mentioned — 


will, I am sure, be extremely useful. E 
Mr. THatcHer: When did the ceiling come off, in May? 


ee ae eee ee Soe 
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Mr. Dype: I said a few minutes ago that it was October 22, 1947 : 

j ‘as THatcHer: October 22, and there is no ceiling whatever at the present 
time 
4 Mr. Dypr: No. 

: Mr. TuHatcuer: Thank you. 

Mr. Fiemine: Are these to be put into the minutes, Mr. Chairman? 


; Mr. Dypr: Might I get that settled? I am hoping, Mr. Chairman, that you 
would find it convenient to print the book today with my remarks and these 
printed in the same book. I think you will find it useful to have them in the 
same book. 


Mr. Fiemine: Would these go in as an appendix to today’s proceedings, or 
would they be included in the record where they come in your remarks? 
! Mr. Dyve: I was thinking that they might appear as an appendix to today’s 
proceedings. 
Mr. Wintmrs: Before we leave this exhibit 94, I wonder if you would 
_ explain how we are to interpret these headings? 
Mr. Dype: They are the brands. The red is the best brand of beef; common 
is commercial; and cow is—I think that perhaps that needs no explanation. 
Mr. Fuemina: That is the kind we get. 


Mr. Dypr: You will find on some of your documents that there are a number 
_ of brands, Mr. Winters; red being the top,-blue the next to red. You will find that 
there are other brands. Oddly enough the brands are not uniform throughout the 
government departments. The Department of Agriculture uses other brands 
than red and blue. They use “A”, “B”’, “C” and so on; and as these price con- 
trols come from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and as they use red brand, 
- blue brand, and so on, I think it would be preferable to have the brands entered 
- in this way. 
: Now, I might perhaps point out one or two things on the first page of this 
- exhibit before I leave it. Under the heading “Toronto”, and under the word 
- “red’’, you find 25.00. That, of course, is 25 cents per pound, and was the former 
ceiling so that all the figures down that column are cents per pound. And you will 
notice as you run your eye down the column under “Toronto red” that you will 
_ read figures—25, October 27. After decontrol you have 25.50, 254 cents as it is 
_ written; 26, on November 6; 26.25 on November 13; then it dropped to 26, on 
November 20; 26, on November 27; and then you find a rise on January 8, where 
_ you had 28.50. And if you will run your eye down to the bottom of the column 
you will find that on March 16, it was back again at 28.50. If you run down the 
~ red columns for yourselves in each case you will find what happened to the whole- 
_ sale beef prices over the period from decontrol until the latest date to which 
this table goes. Then if you will turn to the second page of this you will find— 

Mr. Winters: Before we go on I wonder if you have had enough informa- 
tion to show what correlation there is between the prices in Halifax and Montreal 
since you have had no maritime centre shown here. 

; Mr. Dypz: I think I have not at the moment sufficient information, although 
I may be able to get it. I certainly will have further information with regard to 
some of the other prices at any rate. 

Mr. Winters: I do not think we should overlook it. 

Mr. Dype: The second page of this exhibit 94 is a comparison of the prices 
of selected red brand beef cuts at retail compared with the former ceilings, and the 
figures throughout are in cents per pound. If you are interested in one or other 
of the cities which are named there you will find exactly what the price of sirloin 
_ steak did between October 30 and March 16. If you are interested in hamburger 
you turn your eye to the right hand column of that page. 
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There is one item that perhaps I might point out, and that is that on the 26th — 
day of January under Montreal and under sirloin steak you find the highest price, — 
61. The third page of the exhibit is simply page 2 of the same comparison run — 
over to include Vancouver. The fourth page of the exhibit is also an important | 
page. I should like you to note the prices here are dollars per hundredweight — 
for butcher steers at Toronto, and I call your attention to the figure at the top 
right hand corner of the page ‘under 1941 which is $8.37. That is where butcher 
steers started out in January, 1941. Then if you will run your eye over to the 
left hand column of figures below 1947 and down to October you will find in the 
month of deontrol that the price had gone to $13.70. That figure is some way 
down the column under 1947. .That again was the month of decontrol. 

Mr. Fuemrine: That is for 112 pounds? 

Mr. Dyps: For 100 pounds. 

Mr. Fremine: A hundredweight or 100 pounds? 

Mr. Dypp: It is per hundredweight. 

Mr. Firemine: A hundredweight is 112 pounds. 

The Acting CHatrrman: No, no, these are live. 

Mr. Fiemine: It is only when dead you quote them that way. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: That is long hundreds. 

Mr. Harkness: Live stock figures are always quoted so much a hundred 
pounds live weight. 

Mr. Dype: Then I call your attention there to the figures of January and 
February, 1948, where. we have another increase to $15.21 in January and 
$15.25 in February of 1948. 

The fifth. page of the exhibit is pork prices, and this is a comparison of — 
wholesale pork prices with retail prices. You use this page of the exhibit in the — 
same way as the previous page in regard to beef. You start with the ceiling 
price say under the heading “Toronto” at 25.75 cents per pound and you run 
down that column to January 8, 1948, where you find it is 34.75 cents per 
pound, and the end of the column where it becomes 34 cents per pound. 

The next page is a comparison of wholesale and retail prices of pork 
products with the former ceiling prices. This page, gentlemen, will also repay 
some study on your part. These prices are in cents per pound. If I may again 
look at Montreal rather than the others for a moment I should like you to note, 
for example, that as to fresh loins which is the left hand two columns—and the 
“W”’ stands for wholesale and “R” stands for retail—the former ceiling on 
fresh loins in Montreal was 35 cents wholesale and 48 cents retail. You see a 
drop below 35 cents for a time after decontrol and then a rise to 39, 37, 374, 39,. 
and finally to 41. You can also compare that with the retail price which is. in : 
the adjoining column. If you were to go through the columns—and I think 
perhaps I will not ask you to do this yourselves because I think it is part of 
- the work we should do—you would find some very interesting figures with regard 
to the margins and changes in margin. I hope to have a more complete picture of 


that for you, but in the meantime I think you could well compare what happened _ 


to wholesale and retail prices of these various articles and the margins in these 
. various centres. 

I have got to make a correction on the sixth page, the page we were at. 
Would you mind following down the left hand series of dates under Montreal? | 
The first phrase is “Former ceiling”. Then there is October 30, 1947, November — 
13, and the next date should be December 9, and not December 6. 


Mr. Irvine: December 9th. 


Mr. Dypep: It should be December 9th and not December 6th. On the 
page immediately following that which carries Vancouver only in pork I have — 
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got two corrections to make in the dates. You will note the former ceiling, 

October 30, November 13, and then November 9. That should be December 9. 

_ Then would you also look at Vancouver side bacon prices, and take your eye 
down wholesale prices starting with 494 at the top. You will find it goes to 

543, 543 and then 343. That should be 544. ; 

‘ Mr. Irvine: There are two 543 there. Which is it? 

Mr. Dypr: The 343 should be 545. It never got down to 344. Then on the 
last page I have given you there the monthly average price per hundredweight 
of the B-1 dressed hogs at Toronto, and I call attention again to the top right 
_ hand figure under 1941 showing $11.08 at January, 1941; then to the figure 

for October, 1947 in the left hand column which becomes $22.09 to the time 
of decontrol, and then to the figure of $28.10 in January, 1948. I considered that 
_ those figures were so important to you that you should have as much help 
as possible in following them, and as I have already said I will be giving you 
further information with regard to that exhibit. 

_ Mr. Tuarcuer: May I interject again? There is an awful mass of figures 
there. Would you have an approximate figure or a close figure as to what the 
average increase on beef has been from October 22 to the present time, or the 
average price increase on hogs? e 

Mr. Dype: I have not got that figure in that way. I do not want to put a 

_ wrong answer on the record or an inaccurate answer, but I will endeavour to do 
_ something to assist you in that respect. I am bound to say I thought this was 
_ the easiest way to get it before you, that this would give it to you better than 
_ the percentage way. However, if you would like to have it done by way of 
_ percentage we will endeavour to see what we can do. 
* Mr. Harkness: Such a figure would not have much significance unless you 
_ relate to it the change in the British contracts for beef and bacon which caused 
this large rise which you notice on the last page as far as hogs from $22.78 in 
_ December to $28.10 in January. That took place. over night due to the effect 
of the new British bacon contract. The same thing occurred, but to a much 
lesser extent, as far as beef. 

Mr. THatcHER: We could relate that but I should like to have that 
information as to what the average increase is between October 22 and the 
_ present date. 

Mr. Harkness: I cannot see where it would be much good. The average 
increase up to the end of the year and then the increase which was brought 
about by the effect of the British contract would be of some value, but other- 
_ wise I do not think it would mean anything. 
Mr. TuHarcuer: I think I could make it mean something. 
Mr. Harkness: My point is it would only mean something that would be 
_ misinforming to the general public. 
Mr. Dypr: The document which is lettered “Q” in your folders is a series of 
_ charts which was prepared by the secretariat to indicate the price rise over a 
_ period. I do not propose to stop at the moment to talk about this except to 
-make one remark, and that is you will find some of these lines are broken lines, 
lines with a gap. The lines with a gap simply mean that for certain periods it 
was difficult to find an accurate quotation, but it gives you an impression which 
_ I think perhaps is easier to follow than simply figures, in some respects. I think 
_ we should exhibit those, Mr. Chairman, if we may. They can again be a folded 
page. That will be Exhibit 95. 
of Mr. FLemine: “Q’’? 
} Mr. Dypr: “Q” is Exhibit 95. 


Exuisit No. 95: Series of charts indicating price rise. 
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Mr. Dype: The document lettered ““R” is short and I think is worth exhibiting. 
It is taken directly from the Department of Agriculture Live Stock Review and 
is a summary of average prices of beef and pork in various markets across 
Canada. There are two pages. One is beef and one is pork. That will be 
Exhibit 96. 


Exursir No. 96: Summary of average prices of beef and pork. 


The document lettered “S” is also taken from the same source and is a record 
of inspected slaughterings of live stock week by week from August, 1947, to 
March, 1948, and I think should be an exhibit. It will be Exhibit 97. 


Exutsir No. 97: Record of inspected slaughterings of live stock. 


The document lettered “T” is a record of millfeed prices from the same source. 
I think I will have to make a remark here, that when I showed this to one 
expert he told me that his idea of millfeed was that they comprised bran, shorts 
and middlings, and he called the other things feed grains. My only reply is, 
this is an exact copy of the way it appears in the Department of Agriculture 
Live Stock Review, and is simply picked out for your benefit. 
Mr. Tuatcuer: Can you tell me if the ceilings came off these things after 
October 11? 


Mr. Dyps: October 22. 

Mr. Tuarcuer: Off these as well as live stock? 

Mr. Dyvpn: Yes. 

Mr. Winters: Where are these prices quoted, Winnipeg? 
Mr. Dyps: I may have to take a minute to answer that. 
Mr. Winters: You can answer later on. 


Mr. Dyve: I think I am right in saying it is Ontario, but I should like to 
make sure of that because we might as well have it on the record. Yes, those 
prices are prices quoted for Ontario cities, Chatham, London, Woodstock, 
Toronto, Belleville, Kingston and Ottawa. The prices as you go further east 
are higher. 


Mr. Winters: That is right. That is what I was concerned about. I think ~ 


we should have some information sooner or later on the prices in Halifax because 
that is particularly important. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: It was our intention, was it not, to investigate the 
prices of these feeds? 

Mr. Winters: Yes. 


Mr. Dypr: We are not, doing feeds at the minute, although I am bound to © 


give you this information with regard to our present study. 


Mr. Winters: It is a determining factor on whether or not we get beef in — 


the maritimes? 


Mr. Dype: If you would care to have me an on the record right now — 


some prices for Halifax I shall be glad to do it. 
Mr. Winters: Either now or later I should like to have it. 


Mr. Dyn: Perhaps it would be better if I did it later so as not to confuse it — 


too much. Then there is a document lettered “U”— 
Mr. Irvine: This other one is not ‘an exhibit? 


Mr. Dype: Oh, I beg your pardon. I want to exhibit the document lettered 


“T” as Exhibit 98. 


Exuisir No. 98: Record of millfeed prices. 
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Then the document lettered “U” is statistical material furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture. I call attention particularly to the first page 
under the cover which shows the new 1948 United Kingdom prices on beef and 
pork. I am informed by the Departement of Agriculture those prices became 
effective on January 5, 1948. : 


Mr. Femina: I do not want to interrupt the continuity but I have just one 
question by way of explanation of Exhibit 98. What was the date on which the 
subsidy on feed grains came off? 

Mr. Dype: October 22, 1947. 

Mr. Fiemine: October 22—the big jump in some of these items is between 
October 11 and 18. 

Mr. Lesace: Only for bran and shorts. 

Mr. Fiemine: And you will find barley and middlings go up between 
October 18 and 25. 

Mr. LesAce: But not for the first three columns. 

Mr. Dyn: I shall make some inquiry about that, I am not sure. 

In connection with the document lettered ‘W” I propose that should be 
exhibit 99. Now, on the first page under the cover of that document there are 
a couple of comparative prices to which I think, perhaps, I might draw your 
attention’ In the upper portion of the page where we are dealing with beef, 
you have the comparative prices, 1947, $24.25 and the price in 1948 of $27.50. 
Then, down at the bottom of that page, under pork prices you have the 1947 
price of $27 and the 1948 price_of $36. 


Exurpir No. 39—Statistical material on meat. 


I now come to a somewhat difficult matter. One of the commonest questions 
that arises is—what happens to the consumer’s dollar when he purchases meat? 
When I began to look inte this question I was told by most of the experts to 
whom I spoke that one could not arrive at an answer. I was told that cost 
accounting in the meat industry was an extremely complicated and difficult 
subject, and that by reason of all the matters affecting costs it would never be 
possible to tell a consumer purchasing meat how much of his dollar finds its 
way to the farmer, nor conversely to tell a farmer how much of the retail price 
of meat he gets and how much is retained by the people who handle the meat 
between him and the consumer. ; 

I have, however, embarked on this exercise although admittedly I have 
confined myself to beef, and I have confined myself to beef under price control. 
As I worked my way around in it I came to the conclusion that I was more 
than a little ambitious in attempting it, and yet it seemed to me that it would 
be possible to reach at least a reasonable approximation. I hope that there 


‘will be a few members of the committee sufficiently interested in this exercise to 


give their assistance and it is possible that by the time we have finished our 
examination, we will be able to record at least a partial answer. 

To introduce the matter I have prepared some documents which are in 
your folder: These I think should not be exhibited at least until members of 
the committee have had a chance to examine them, and until we have heard 
from some of the witnesses. 

Document “V” is an analysis of the evidence of a witness who gave evidence 
in 1934 before the Special Committee on Price Spreads and Mass Buying. He 
attempted to follow a steer through the St. Boniface market in the autumn 
of 1933. 

Document “W” is a series of documents prepared by myself and hence 
require the closest scrutiny. And here I would like to say a word to the press, 
if I may. I have no objection to the press representatives having copies of this 
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document. It may well be that we might get some valuable suggestions from 
them. I would ask the press, however, to be kind enough to refrain from quoting 
this document as evidence or as in any way being authentic. You will under- 
stand that it may be wrong and it would be unfair to the meat industry and 
the producers if it were quoted publicly until in some way or other it has been 
verified. 

My experience on document “W” is one in which I took a 1,000 lb. steer 
and followed it from the farmer through the packing house and the retailer 
to the consumer. The first page shows how I did this. Then on the second page 
I worked backwards through the same figures by starting with a consumer who 
on October 22, 1947 bought a pound of porterhouse steak. 

I should like to go over these documents with you, but I should prefer 
that we do it by way of an adjournment to an executive session rather than 
put it on the record. When I am finished with my remarks, I am going to 
suggest I go over it with you in an executive session because, as I say, I cannot 
produce these documents as exhibits until there has been some verification. 
However, I should like to take you over the document. 


I have also been supplied—I am leaving document “W” for the moment— 
with a booklet of which, unfortunately, I have been unable to obtain additional 
copies in time. It is Technical Bulletin No. 932 dated January, 1947, entitled 
“Marketing .Margins and Costs for Livestock and Meat” by Knute Bjorka, 


Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and published by — 


the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


There is so much useful information in this book that I feel I should read 
extracts into the record. You will, of course, remember that it is applicable to 
_ the United States. 


The problem of dividing the consumer’s dollar spent for meat con 
the proportions that go for ‘performing the functions of marketing live- 
stock, meat packing, wholesaling, and retailing involves innumerable 
complications. The livestock sold by a farmer is a different commodity 
from the meat bought by a consumer. Slaughtering yields a carcass 
that weighs considerably less than the weight of the live animal. The 
processing generally also reduces the weight of meat, although in some 
eases the weight is increased. The animal when slaughtered yields many 
by-products, both edible and inedible. Some of these are processed by 
the concern that slaughters, and others are sold in the raw state to other 
processors. The edible by-products are mostly marketed through the 
same channels as the meat, but the inedible by-products usually are sold 
through other channels. Important inedible by-products are hides, pelts, 
grease, pharmaceuticals, and materials for the manufacture of animal 
feeds and fertilizers. 


boning. The different retail cuts vary widely in value. Some trimmings 


such as tallow, tendons, and bones resulting from boning are inedible and 4 


of low value All this greatly complicates the pricing of meat. 
Meat from animals of different species are in some respects dissimilar. 
The animals tend to vary in dressing yield, the carcasses may be cut 


differently, the extent to which meat is processed and the kind of processing — 


done may be different, and the byproducts have different values. A 


considerable part of the pork carcass is cured and smoked, whereas ~ 


carcasses of beef, veal and lamb are mostly sold fresh. More beef than 


other meat is boned. Packers make hamburger, various kinds of sausage, — 
and other prepared meats. Some processing and fabrication of cuts of c 


meat also are done by other wholesalers and retailers. 
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The carcass decreases further in weight when it is cut up for the retail — 
trade, owing to loss of moisture and to normal cutting losses, trimming, and 
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Packers also process and handle products other than meat, such as 
lard, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, fish, and other seafood. Then, too, 
all the meat produced from slaughter at packing plants is not distributed 
4 to consumers through retail stores. Some is sold at wholesale to hotels, 
E restaurants, institutions and steamship companies, either by the packers 
. or by other wholesaling agencies. Some is sold by packers in relatively 
large lots to concerns that manufacture sausage and other prepared meats 
. but that do no slanghtering. Much of the meat retailed is sold through 
combination meat and grocery stores which handle innumerable other 
products. Even in regular meat markets, such products as poultry, fish, 
other seafood, butter and cheese are generally sold. 

With a problem as complex as this it is obvious that the margins for 
the various marketing and processing functions cannot be determined 
with mathematical precision. The detailed data pertaining to the various 
phases of the problem are limited both in amount and in their refinement. 
All that can be hoped for in a study of this kind is to bring together the 
{ best available information on the subject, and to determine average 
4 margins and costs. The margins derived should be considered approximate; 
ie therefore they have their limitations. But for practical purposes they 
fi should be useful as general indicators of the relative size of the margins 
it taken for performing the various functions of marketing and processing 
livestock and meat. 


‘Further, on page 9 and following pages I read these extracts: 


Normally, the spread between farm value of livestock and the retail 
value of meat, expressed in cents per pound, tends to be wide when prices 
are high and narrow when prices are low. The livestock producer tends 
to get not only lower prices per pound when the level of prices is low, but 


i he generally gets a smaller percentage share of the price consumers pay 
: - for meat. In the two depression periods, the early 1920’s and the early 
> 1930’s, the percentage spread between the farm price of livestock and the 


retail price of meat was relatively high, and the farmer’s share relatively 

low. On the other hand, during the periods following these depressions, 
F when prices were considerably higher, the percentage spread between farm 
P and retail prices was smaller and the proportion received by farmers was 
a relatively large. 


Then later in the pamphlet the author goes on to discuss the distribution of 
the margin on various bases and he gives, in the book, three charts which I have 
Teproduced in a document in your folder. I think this document might well be 
exhibited so my remarks can be referred to that document. Again, it can be a 
folded page and should be exhibit 100. 

Mr. Fremine: Just a word there, Mr. Chairman; I am sure Mr. Dyde has 
given thought to this question, but this relates, purely and simply, to the United 
States. Does he feel it should be marked as an exhibit here? Are we going to 
have any information to establish the relevancy of a document of this kind for 
our purposes in determining the reason for the price rise in Canada? 

Mr. Dype: No, it is immaterial to me. I thought it would be easier to have 
it as an appendix so the remarks could be followed. If you do not wish that, I 
do not care. 

_ Mr. Fiemrne: Will you be coming back to this later or is it apposite to the 
remarks you are making now? 

iH Mr. Dype: It is apposite to what happened to the consumer’s dollar in 
anada. 
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Mr. Fuiemrne: If it is of any help, I am sure we want it. I am wondering — 
whether it is close enough in point of date or geography to be really relative to 
our inquiry? What happened eight years ago in the United States could be a | 
very unreliable indication of what has happened in Canada in the year 1947 — 
or 1948. = 

Mr. Pinarp: There would have to be a distinction made, of course. 

Mr. Winters: It. gives us a representative yardstick. 

Mr. Dyopn: It is only given for what it is worth. I do not feel very strongly —~ 
about it, one way or the other. F 

Mr. Fremtna: The only question is whether it should be printed in the 
appendix to the proceedings. : 

Mr. Lusace: I do not see why not. 

The Acting CHArrMAN: It is up to the committee. S 

Mr. Fuemine: If we are coming back to it or using it as a basis of com- 
parison later on, we will probably have to have it marked. [If it is not going to be — 
referred to later on, but left here, I question the need for marking it as an exhibit. ~ 

Mr. Irvine: Using it for what it is, is there any reason why it should not 
be an exhibit? S 

Mr. Fiemrine: It turns on that expression, “Using it for what it is”; if we- 
are not going to use it, I am wondering if it should go in at all. 4 

Mr. Dyve: We are not going to use it. It was brought forward purely as a 
matter of help to you gentlemen. If you would just as soon have it in your 
folders and not exhibit it, it does not matter to me. : 

Mr. Prnarp: I think we should follow counsel’s opinion on this. He seems” 
to think it could be part of the evidence. . 

Mr. Fiemine: He says it does not matter. 

Mr. Lesage: Mr. Fleming has not convinced me. ’ 

Mr. Fiemine: That might be a superhuman task. If Mr. Dyde is not 
coming back to it, 1 do not see any point in having 1t marked as an exhibit, or 
having it reproduced in the proceedings. There are a number of these documents — 
which are not being reproduced. What I am concerned about is the reliance to be 
placed upon this at some time or other, and its relevance being established — 
This relates to another country nine years ago. If it is not going to be made the- 
subject of further reference to Mr. Dyde, I think we had better leave it in the | 
folder and not print it. x 

Mr. Dynz: I proposed to read out of this document partly because I thought 

it would help you gentlemen. I was going to read some of the remarks of this 
writer as to the way in which he arrived at the results he obtained. I though ia 
it would help the committee in arriving at the results the committee wishes to get. 

Mr. Prnarp: In other words, this gentleman’s remarks might very well apply 
to Canada and many other countries, generally. a 

Mr. Fueminc: The trouble is that Mr. Pinard is already drawing an infer- 
ence that this, in effect, is applicable to Canada. We have not any proof of it. — 
Mr. Pinarp: It might be generally applicable without being directly 
applicable. 9 
Mr. Fiemine: We would have to have evidence on it. 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN: What is your pleasure? We should settle the matter. 
Mr. Firemine: Leave it in the folder. ; 
Mr. Irvine: I should like Mr. Fleming to state his point again. I think” 
there is something in it and Mr. Thatcher was not in the room when he made 
his objection. 7 
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. ‘Mr. Winters: Let us put it in and get on with the proceedings. 

_. The Actine CHAIRMAN: Are you in favour of putting it in as an exhibit in 
the manner counsel wishes? “ 

- . Mr. Fiemine: He says it does not matter. I do not think it should go in 
unless its relevancy is established. Otherwise 


about it and making an assumption about it just as Mr. Pinard made an 
assumption a moment ago. 


Mr. Irvine: I think when counsel refuses to put in his own bright study as — 

_ an exhibit until such time as evidence warrants it, there is some point in Mr, 
Fleming’s objection to this, 

-__ Mr. Merrirr: I note that counsel, in his exercise, arrives at a slightly’ 
different percentage conclusion from the text. 

Mr. Dypx: IJ will attempt to resolve the controversy. I will withdraw my 

suggestion that it be exhibited and I will skip some remarks I was going to make 

from this book. We will let it slide for the time being. 

Mr. Lesace: I do not think we should do that. I would be much interested 

in knowing how this author did come to his conclusions. : 

Mr. Dypr: That is what I thought. I thought you would be interested in 


: that. 


Mr. Lesace: Yes, and I move that this be exhibited as exhibit 100 and that 
_ counsel read the portion he was about to read. If the members of the committee 
do not want to know about it, it is up. to them to decide, 


ca Mr. Firming: I think we are interested in the method, yes, because Mr. 
' Dyde, later on, is going to produce some evidence which will bear on what he 
* has called his own exercise. We will want to know whether the method is correct 
or not. However, this deals with the result, not the method, 


Mr. Lesage: Counsel has said he wished— 

Mr. Fiemine: Let us not discuss it. We have spent a lot of time on it. 

4 Mr. Lesace: ‘Counsel has said, in reading the remarks he will have to refer 
to a certain exhibit. If he refers to something which is not in the evidence, 
it will be impossible to understand the remarks. 

Es Mr. Winters: I will second Mr. Lesage’s motion. 

The Acrine (CHAIRMAN: Are you in favour of making this exhibit 100? 
Mr. Lusace: We have no choice if we want to understand the remarks 


The Actine CHarrMAn: Are you in favour of following counsel’s wish and 
“make this exhibit 100? I am putting Mr. Lesage’s motion. All in favour? 
_ Those against? 

Mr. Lzsagp: It is four to four, so you will have to decide. 

The Acting CuHarrMan: We wil! follow counsel’s wishes. 


" Exuisits No. 100: Chart on distribution of consumers dollar for meat and 
‘meat products in U.S.A. 1939. 


Mr. Dype: The author of this pamphlet goes on to say: 


Of the amount paid for meat at retail in 1939, nearly one-half went 
as payment for marketing and processing livestock and meat, and slightly 
more than one-half was received by the producers of livestock. _The cost 
of distributing the meat, including both wholesaling and retailing, was 
equal to nearly 30 per cent of the amount paid by consumers. Nearly 
15 per cent of the total went as payment to meat packers for slaughtering 
‘and processing, and 4:3 per cent for the marketing of livestock, including 
their transportation. 
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cents per pound. The average margin for retailing was found to ‘be 24-0 — 
per cent of the retail value, or 5:6 cents per pound. According to this © 
the wholesale value of meat was 17-9 cents per pound. The margin for 
wholesaling, which included outward transportation, was 7-7 per cent 
of the value at wholesale, or 1-4 cents per pound. The value of the meat 
at the plant was therefore 16-5 cents per pound. The margin for meat 
packing was found to be 21-4 per cent of the value at plant, or 3°5 cents 
per pound. This indicates that on a retail value basis the market value — 
of the livestock was 13-0 cents per pound. The margin for livestock — 
marketing, which included transportation, was 1-0 cent per pound. In © 
terms of the retail sales unit or composite average, the amount paid 
producers for livestock was equal to 12-0 cents per pound. a 


The average retail value of meat (including lard) in 1939 was 23-5 
a 
; 


It is estimated that 19-7 per cent of the total retail value of meat — 
went to meat-packing concerns for performing the various functions of — 
marketing, slaughtering, and processing livestock and meat in 1939. This # 
percentage is estimated to be made up as follows: 

Meat packing, 14:9 per cent; wholesaling, 4-5 per cent; retailing, © 
0-2 per cent; and operating livestock markets, 0-1 per cent. The retail # 
meat dealers’ share of the consumer’s dollar was 23-8 per cent. Livestock — 
marketing agencies (non-packer) received 4-2 per cent of the amount — 
paid by consumers for meat that year. The independent wholesalers’ — 
(non-packer) share was only 1-3 per cent of the total paid by consumers 
oe meat. Returns to producers was 51-0 per cent of the total retail 
value. 

For some functions of marketing the expenses per unit of product — 
remain fairly constant irrespective of the price at which the product sells. 
For others, expenses tend to change directly with the change in price, 7 
but the degree of change may be proportionately less. BS 

The expense per hundredweight for marketing livestock was about 
the same whether prices were high or low, or whether the volume marketed — 
was small or large. 4 

This is because the fees and charges for the services performed at 3 
markets, and the rates charged for transporting the animals, are generally — 
on a head or on a weight basis. ) 

The margins for both processing and retail distribution of the product, — 
on the other hand, changed considerably with the change in prices. They © 
tended to be high when prices were relatively high, and low when prices 
were relatively low. In the period 1925-28, when the average retail price 3 
of all meat was 25 cents per pound, the margin for processing was 3:7 
cents per pound. In the period 1931-34, when the average price at retail — 
was 16-3 cents per pound, the processing margin was 3-0 cents per — 
pound. ms 

For retail distribution of meat, the margin in 1925-28 was 5-6 cents, — 
and in 1931-34 was 4-9 cents. < 

Margins for the various marketing functions and for processing, ~ 
when expressed as percentages of the retail price of the product, tend — 
to be high when the price is low, and low when the price is high. This — 
results from the fact that the margin in cents per pound of a product 4 
either remains virtually unchanged, or changes less than the change im 
price of the product, so that when compared with low-price products the | 
percentage margin is large and when compared with high-price products 
the percentage margin is small. 2 
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Then I turn to page 47: 

On the basis of meat-packing operations, the average gross margin 
in 1939 is estimated to have been 21:4 per cent of the wholesale value of 
the product at the plant, according to information developed by the 
American Meat Institute. This includes an operating margin of 20-2 per 
cent and profit of 1-2 per cent. In other words, 78-6 per cent of the 
wholesale value of the products at the plant was paid for the live stock 

k and other farm products purchased. The gross margin that year was 
5. about the same as the average gross margin for the 5-year period, — 
. 1936-40. ’ 


Then on page 53: 
Profits or earnings of the wholesale meat-packing industry are small 
per unit of product. However, as the aggregate volume and the total 
value of the products handled are large, the average return on invest- 
ment has been more favourable than the narrow profit margin on sales 
would suggest. 


- Then a remark or two on retailers at page 71: 
The distribution of meat to consumers is principally through retail 
meat markets and combination stores (grocery and meat), although some 
is sold through general stores. Only small quantities are sold directly 
to consumers by producers who do slaughtering. The retail meat dealer 
generally buys carcasses, or parts of carcasses, from animals slaughtered 
in commercial packing plants. 
The retail meat dealer cuts the wholesale products either according 
; to an adopted standard or according to the special requirements of his 
z trade. 

The margin for retailing meat covers not only compensation for a 
variety of services performed by the retail meat dealer, but it must also 
allow.for losses in weight of the product due to waste from cutting, 
trimming, and boning, and from shrinkage through loss of moisture while 
held under refrigeration at the store. The services performed by a meat 
dealer include the maintenance of a retail market with storage and display 
refrigeration facilities, waiting on the trade, cutting, trimming and prepar- 
ing cuts, and grinding meats. Some stores provide credit and delivery 
service; others are of the cash-and-carry type. 


_ Then I think there are some suggestions which he makes at the end of his 
- book which it seems to me it might be useful for you to know. On page 94 

he says: 
A considerable item of cost is for wrapping and packaging. The 
trend of demand has been towards more packaged products and more 
costly packaging. Newer containers, more attractive to customers, will 
probably be developed, and this is likely to increase packaging costs. 
Better packaging, however, may actually result in net savings in the 
over-all cost by reducing shrinkage and spoilage. These items are 
important in the meat industry and may be considered costs, although 
they do not appear as expenses on the packers’ books. Very little meat 
actually spoils in a packing plant, but there is a substantial loss from 
moisture evaporation, and some of this is preventable. Proper packaging, 
coupled with rapid turn-over of production and effective temperature and 
humidity controls, can hold shrinkage at a minimum. 


_ Then on page 97: : 

The question as to what savings could be made in retailing meat, 
which during prewar years ranged from 20 to 30 per cent of the selling 
prices, is significant. About half of the cost of retailing is for labour 
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in the retail shop; savings there seem unlikely. But the reduction of 
labour costs by means of better use of the butcher’s time offers a possi- 
bility particularly in the larger shops. Although the average butcher may 
keep busy, he does not spend all his time on the skilled operations which 
warrant his fairly high wage rate. A large share of his time is taken in 
helping housewives select their meat, weighing it, wrapping it, making 
change and doing other work that could be done as well by a less skilled 
clerk at lower wages. 


Savings could also be made if the consumers’ buying could be spread 
more evenly over the week. This means teaching consumers to spread 
their buying over the slack period, or persuading them to do so by offering 
price concessions at appropriate times. 

Decreasing operating expenses through reduction in the services pro- 
vided is possible in some stores. Among these services are delivery and 
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credit. Relatively large self-service retail meat markets are being operated — 


in some sections, some handling the regular fresh cuts of meat, other hand- 
ling frozen packaged meat. 


There are one or two other documents in your reference material to which I am 
not proposing to refer at all. It seems to me they will be found useful to you 
although I do not need to mention them particularly. 


In closing my remarks it seems to me that I can be of further assistance to — 


the committee. Without in any way attempting to limit the scope of the com- 
mittee’s examination, and before having heard or interviewed all the witnesses 


who will appear before you, I can give you some information as to what you will | 


hear and some suggestions as to the matters to which you should direct particular 
attention. ‘ 


You will have before you producers of cattle and hogs from the main ~ 
producing areas of Canada. They will point to steadily rising costs of produc- ~— 


tion. You will have representatives of the packing industry who will give you 
particulars of their costs, and you will hear from some retailers who will refer 


to their costs. You will hear of the tremendous increase in pork prices at the 


time of the re-negotiation of the United Kingdom contract. You will no doubt 


single that out as the most remarkable of the recent increases. But you will also — 
see a steady rise in the price of both beef and pork going on throughout the period — 
of control. You will have to consider, I submit, what factors here contributed to — 
the increases, whether it be the retail margin, the packer’s margin, the market — 
price of cattle and hogs, the United Kingdom contract, or a combination of them — 


all— 
Mr. THatcHer: Or lack of ceilings. 


Mr. Dypr: —or whether some other factor has contributed and if so what — 
it is. You may obtain some help in your work by considering the causes of the — 
temporary fall of retail meat prices which occurred subsequent to the sharp rise — 
at the opening of 1948. You will hear suggestions and recommendations from 
some of the witnesses, and it will be for us to examine these and consider their 


ry 


practicability. 


The material with which I have supplied you is for the purpose of helping f 


you with these problems. 


The so-called exercise which I have placed before you is not merely academic — 
fancy. I can assure you that if you can come out at the far end of your exam- — 
ination with some explanation to the consumer as to where his dollar is going, ig 


you will have performed a real service. ° ; 
With respect I suggest to you that an examination of the kind we are about 


to open, if it is to achieve its purpose, is a matter of close attention to detail, of 
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APPENDIX “B” 
Exuisir No. 91 


WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
Administrator’s Order No. A-2032 


RESPECTING BEEF 


: Under powers given by the Wartime prices and Trade Board to the 
Administrator of Meat and Meat Products, it ‘s hereby ordered as follows: 


Introduction - 


g 1. This order comes into force on July 22, 1946. It replaces Board Orders 
No. 307 as amended and No. 635, which have been revoked. 

For the purposes of this Order “beef” means fresh or frozen beef of one or 
other of the qualities defined in this Order. The word “sell” includes offer to sell. 
All wholesale and retail prices fixed by this Order are the maximum or 
highest selling prices and must not be exceeded. 

; Part IX establishes fifteen zones and prices vary according to zones and the 
_ quality of beef. There are special provisions dealing with sales by persons in 
parts of Canada not included in the zones. 


Index to Parts 


Part I—General Provisions applying to Sales at Wholesale. 
Part IIl—Wholesale Selling Prices. 
_ Part I1I—General Provisions applying to Sales at Retail. 
Part IV—Retail Selling Prices. 
Part V—Records of Sales and Purchases. 
Part VI—Extra Payments and Offences. 
Part VII—Definitions of Qualities. 
Part VI1I—Definitions of all Wholesale Cuts. 
Part IX—Zones. 


_ Parr J—GENERAL Provisions APPLYING TO SALES AT WHOLESALE 


Defimtions 


2. (1) “Sale at wholesale” means any sale except a sale at retail and “sell 
_ at wholesale” shall have a corresponding meaning. 
a (2) “Carcass” means a full dressed carcass of beef (including two fore 
quarters and two hind quarters) with the hide and tail removed, and from which, 
pursuant to Order No. 231 of the Board, the following have also been removed: 
; (a) all internal fats adhering to the surface of the body cavity known 
as crotch (or pelvic) fat; and 
(b) the kidneys and all internal fats known as kidney fat and fat 
adhering to the tenderloin and flanks; and ; 
(c) all internal brisket fats, including fat in the heart area which does 
= not adhere to the heart when the heart is removed; and 
; (d) the cod fat, udder and udder (dug) fat. 
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i a (3) “Side” means one-half of a carcass and includes one fore quarter and one _ 
hind quarter. 


F: (4) “Fore quarter” means the fore end of a side cut to include not more 
or less than eleven rib bones. 


_ (5) “Hind quarter” means the hind end of a side cut to include not more 
_ or less than two rib bones. 


a7 (6) “Wholesale cut’? means any of those bone-in or boneless portions of 
_ beef derived from a carcass, which are defined in Part VIII. 


Wholesale Prices Include Delivery Except as Specified 


| 3. Wholesale prices include delivery to the buyer’s place of business except 

- in te following cases:— 

(a) if delivery is by railway or by transhipment by railway, it is to be 
made at the railway station nearest to the buyer’s plage of business; 

(b) if delivery is by boat or by transhipment by boat, it is to be made on 
a dock at the boat’s port of call nearest to the buyer’s place of business; 

(c) if delivery is by express at the buyer’s request the seller may add to 
his selling price the difference between freight and express charges, if 
he shows the difference as a separate item on his sales invoice; 

(d) if the sale is to a person in a part of Canada not included in a zone, 
the seller may add to his selling price the transportation cost. from 
the shipping point to the point of delivery to the buyer, if such cost 
is shown as a separate item on his sales invoice. 


Wholesalers Must Make Equitable Distribution 


* «4, Every person who sells beef at wholesale shall equitably distribute his 
_ available supplies of beef among his customers at the delivery point referred to 
in Section 3. Where a customer operates a branch of his business or otherwise 
' operates more than one place of business he shall be deemed to be a separate 
_ customer in respect of each branch or place of business operated by him, and 
delivery to him shall be made to the place of business therein designated by 
such customer or, if delivery is by railway or steamship, to the railway station 
or on the dock ‘at port of call, as the case may be, nearest to such designated 
- place of business. 


Wholesale Beef Cutting Chart 


5. The bone-in wholesale cuts defined in this Order are outlined on the 
Wholesale Beef Cutting Chart which is Chart No. 1 to this Order and every 
- bone-in wholesale cut sold at wholesale shall be cut in accordance with that 
_ chart and the definitions of such wholesale cuts contained in Part VIII. 


Restrictions on form. in which Beef may be sold at Wholesale 


6. No person shall sell or buy at wholesale any beef except one or more 

carcasses, sides, fore quarters, hind quarters or wholesale cuts as defined by 

this Order, and 

(a) in the case of wholesale cuts, only those wholesale cuts for which 

s maximum prices have been prescribed by this Order; and 

(b) in the case of any carcass, side, fore quarter or hind quarter of boner 
beef only if authorized in ‘writing by the Administrator of Meat and 
Meat Products. 
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Buyer’s Permission Required for Substitution of Wholesale Cuts - 1 


7. No person selling beef at wholesale shall substitute any wholesale cuts 
for a carcass, side or quarter ordered by a buyer, unless the buyer has previously 
consented to the substitution. 


Distinction Between Beef and Veal 


8. Carcasses of cattle or calves having a weight in the carcass at the place 
of slaughter of more than 225 pounds with the hide removed or more than 
- 250 pounds with the hide on, and all sides, quarters, and wholesale cuts derived 
from such carcasses shall, for the purpose of The Wartime Prices and Trade ~ 
Regulations and this Order, be deemed to be beef and not veal. 


~ Part [I—WHOoOLESALE SELLING PRICES 


Wholesale Prices for Carcasses, Sides and Quarters (by persons in zones) 


9. The maximum price at which a person in a zone may sell at wholesale a — 
carcass, a side or a quarter of any quality of beef shall be the price for the same — 
set forth in Schedule “A” hereto for the zone in which the buyer’s place of business — 
is situated or, if it be situated in a part of Canada not included in a zone, for the — 
zone in which the seller’s place of business is situated. 


Wholesale Prices For Major Wholesale Cuts (by persons in zones) 


10. The maximum price at which a person in a zone may sell at wholesale a 
major wholesale cut listed in Schedule “D”, “E”, “F”, “G”, “H”’ or “J” hereto, 
of any quality of beef, shall be the price for the same set forth in the said : 
Schedule “D”, “EK”, cp “G’” “H” or “J” as the case may be, for the zone n@ 
which the buyer’s place ‘of business is situated, or if it be situated in a part of — 
Canada not included in a zone, for the zone in which the seller’s place of business 
is situated. 


Per Ys 


An ely 


Wholesale Prices for Sundry Wholesale Cuts (by persons in zones) 


11. The maximum price at which a person in a zone may sell at wholesale a © 
sundry wholesale cut listed in Schedule “B” of any quality of beef shall be the 
price for the same as set forth in that Schedule for the zone in which the ~ 
buyer’s place of business is situated or, if it be situated in a part of Canada not — 
included in a zone for the zone in which the seller’s place of business is situated. — 
Wholesale Prices for Boneless Wholesale Cuts Derived From Boner Beef and ; 

Other Qualities if Lasted in Schedule “C” (by persons in zones) 


12. The maximum price at which a person in a zone may sell at wholesale a : 
boneless wholesale cut listed in Schedule “C” of the quality therein specified, — 
shall be the price for the same as set forth in the said Schedule for the zone in ~ 
which the buyer’ place of Business is situated or, if it be situated in a part of. 4 
Canada not included in a zone for the zone in which the seller’s place of 

business is situated. 


Wholesale Prices on Sales by Persons not in Zones 


13. The maximum price at which a person in any part of Canada not ~ 
included in a zone, may sell or offer to sell at wholesale to any other person in 
any part of Canada any quality of carcass, side, quarter or wholesale cut of beef 
shall be such as may be approved or prescribed from time to time in writing 
by the said Administrator with the approval of the Chairman of the Board. 


PRICES ’ 1911 


i ; Kosher Beef 


14. The maximum price at which any person may sell any kosher beef at 


wholesale shall be such as may be fixed from time to time by or on behalf 
of the Board. ; 


ae. 
> Part I1]—Generau Provision APPLYING To SALES aT RETAIL 


Definitions 


»- 15. (1) “Primary cut” means any of the retail cuts of beef named and 
numbered from 1 to 20 (but not the lettered secondary cuts set forth there- 
@eder) in Schedule “K”, “LL”, “M”, “O”, “P” or “R” hereto as the case may 
_be, and which are outlined and similarly numbered on the Retail Beef Cutting 
Chart which is Chart No. 2 to this Order. 
(2) “Secondary cut” means a retail cut of beef (other than sirloin butt, strip 
loin and round bone shoulder roast) derived from a primary cut, and which is 
- lettered and named in Schedule “K”, “L”’, “M”, “O”, “P” or “R” hereto as the 
case may be, under the number and name of the primary cut from which it is 
derived. 
_ (8) “Miscellaneous cut” means any of the miscellaneous retail cuts of beef 
named in Schedule “K”, “L”, “M”, “O”, “P” or “R” hereto as the case may be. 


Cutting of Beef 


16. (1) No person shall sell at retail any retail cut of beef unless it is a 
me named in Schedule “K”, “L”, “M”; “O”, “P” or “R” hereto as the case 


(2) Every primary ‘cut sold at retail shall be cut in accordance with the 
d Retail Beef Cutting Chart, and no person shall, for the purpose of selling 
yeef at retail convert any primary cut into any retail cut except such cuts as 
ire named in Schedule “K”, “L”, “M”, “O”, “P” or “R” hereto as the case 
nay be. 

(3) This Order does not prevent a person from selling at retail any whole- 
Sale cut in accordance with the provisions of Sections 23, 24 and 25. 


Limitation on Retailer’s Cost 


17. (1) No person selling beef at retail in any zone shall buy or otherwise 

acquire, and no person shall buy or otherwise acquire on his behalf, any quality 

stones, side, quarter or wholesale cut of beef at a total delivered cost in excess 

0. the lawful maximum price on sales at wholesale in that zone for that quality 

together with actual transportation charges from the railway station nearest 

to the buyer’s place of business if delivery is by railway or if delivery is by 

steamship, from the dock at port of call nearest to his place of business. 

| (2) For the purpose of this Section, 

(a) any person who acquires any cattle and slaughters them or causes them 
to be slaughtered for him shall be deemed to have acquired beef; 

— (b) any person selling beef at retail who operates a branch of his business 

or otherwise operates more than one place of business, shall in respect 

of each such branch or place of business be deemed to be a separate 

buyer of beef. 
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Kosher Beef 


. 18. The maximum price at which any person may sell any kosher beef at 
retail shall be such as may be fixed from time to time by or on behalf of the 
Board. 


Prices Subject to Review 


19. The prices and markups of all persons selling beef at retail shall be 
subject to periodic examination by any authorized representative of the Board, 
and any such representative may apply such tests and require any person to 
submit to such beef cutting or other tests as may be authorized by the Board. 

20. No person shall advertise the price at which he is offering any beet 
for sale at retail unless he also states the quality and name of the retail cut of 
such beef in the advertisement. 


Part [V—RevTAIL SELLING PRICES 


Maximum Prices on Sales at Retail by Persons in Zones 


21. (1) The maximum price at which a person in a zone may sell at retail 
any retail cut of beef (or portion thereof) listed in Schedule “K”, “L”, “M”, 
“QO”, “P” or “R” hereto shall be the price for the same set forth in the said 
Schedule for that zone. 

(2) Every person selling beef at retail shall obtain the beef retail price 
charts provided by the Board and shall display and keep them in his place of 
business where they are available to be seen and examined by his customers. 


Sales of Wholesale Cuts to Consumers (by Persons in. Zones) 


22. (1) For the purpose of this Section “consumer” means a person who 
buys beef for his personal or household consumption. 
(2) The maximum price at which a person may sell to a consumer in a zone 
a wholesale cut of any quality of beef shall be the sum of the following: 
(a) the price set forth for that cut in Schedule “D”, “EX”, “F”, “G”, “H” 
or “J”, as the case may be, according to the zone in which his place 
of business is situated, plus actual transportation charges from the 
railway station or steamship dock at port of call, as the case may be, 
nearest to his place of business; and : 
(b) a markup not exceeding 124 per cent of his selling price. 


Sales at Retail of Boner Beef in Zones 


23. (1) No person shall sell any boner beef at retail except in one or other 
of the following forms: ‘ 

(a) Boneless Round Steak 

(b) Boneless Rib Roast (inner roll from 7 rib bones) : 

(c) Boneless Sirloin Butt 

(d) Minute Steaks. 


(2) The maximum price at which any person in any zone may sell at retail 
any boner beef in one of the forms set forth in subsection (1) shall be determined, 
by regulating his selling price for the said cuts or portions of boner beef so 
that the aggregate price received or charged by him for all cuts and portions 
derived from any boner beef purchased or otherwise acquired by him shall 
not exceed the total of: s 


(a) his lawful delivered cost of the boner beef purchased or acquired b: 
him as fixed by Section 17 (except the difference between freight and. 
express charges, if any, included in such cost); and 


‘o).a markup not exceeding 25 per cent of his selling price. 
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Sales at Retail by Persons Not in Zones 


a 24. Every person selling beef at retail in any part of Canada not in a zone 
shall regulate his selling prices for various cuts or portions of beef so that 
$ the aggregate price received or charged by him for all cuts and portions from 
any carcass, side, quarter or wholesale cut purchased or otherwise acquired 
_ by him shall not exceed the total of: 

¥ (a) his actual delivered cost of that carcass, side, quarter or wholesale 
cut but not exceeding the price at which the same may be sold to him 
by his supplier including transportation to his place of business (except 


% the difference between freight and express charges, if any, included in 
s such cost); and 

bi (b) if he sells in the form of wholesale cuts, a markup not exceeding 124 
per cent of his selling price; or 

4 (c) if he sells in the form of retail cuts, a markup not exceeding 25 per — 
K4 cent of his selling price. 


. Parr V—Recorp oF SALES AND PURCHASES 


25. (1) Every person who sells beef at wholesale shall on every sale and 
concurrently with delivery to the buyer furnish him with an invoice showing: 


(a) the name and complete address of the seller and the buyer; 

(b) the weight and price per pound of the beef purchased by the buyer; 
~~ (c) any freight or express charges that may be added to’ the price under 
the provisions of this Order; 
the quality of the beef purchased (except in the case of sundry 
wholesale cuts) and whether it is a carcass, side, fore quarter, hind 
quarter, or wholesale cut and. if a wholesale cut, specifying accur- 
3 ately the name of the wholesale cut, and if the quality is Utility Beef 
bs (Bull), specifying that it is Bull Beef; provided that, in showing the 
is quality of beef purchased, the following abbreviations may be. used: 
“Red” for Red Brand Beef; 

“Blue” for Blue Brand Beef; 
“Comm” for Commercial Beef; 
“P.Q.” for Plain Beef; 

ifs “Ut.” for Utility Beef (Cow or Bull) ; 
“C.Q.” for Cutter Beef; and 

“Boner” for Boner Beef. 


(2) Every person who sells beef at wholesale shall retain a duplicate copy 
of each invoice furnished by him as required by this Section. 


26. Every person who sells beef at wholesale or at retail shall immediately 
upon receipt by him of such beef purchased or otherwise acquired by him 
prepare and shall thereafter keep at the place of business at which he receives 
the beef a written record showing: 


(a) the date of purchase or acquisition; 

(b) the name and complete address of his supplier; 

(c) the quality of beef purchased and whether the beef was purchased — 
in the form of a carcass, side, quarter or wholesale cut and, if a 
wholesale cut, specifying accurately the wholesale cut; 

(d) the weight and actual price per pound of the beef purchased by him; 

(e) any freight or express charges that may be charged by his supplier; 
and 

(f) if a retailer, actual transportation charges, if any, from his receiving 
point to his place of business; and 
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(g) in respect of beef acquired by him by slaughtering cattle or having 
cattle slaughtered for him, the name and complete address of his 
supplier of the cattle, the date of purchase, the weight and price paid | 
for the cattle and, in the case of retailers, the quality and dressed | 
weight of each carcass and its actual cost delivered to his place of 
business. 


27. (1) If a person retains, available for inspection by any authorized 
representative of the Board, an invoice furnished to him by his supplier, it 
will not be necessary for him to keep any other record of the particulars set 
forth in the invoice. 


(2) Every record and invoice required by this Order to be prepared, fur-— 
nished or retained shall be made available for inspection by any authorized 
representative of the Board at all times for twelve months from the date of 
the transaction to which it relates. 


28. Every person who sells beef at retail shall upon request of the buyer 
furnish him with an invoice or sales slip showing the date of sale, the seller’s 
name and address, the weight and name of the retail cut and the price charged. 


Part VI 


Extra Payments are Part of Buying or Selling Price 


29. Any commission, reward, premium or other payment or consideration of 
any kind in money or money’s worth claimed, stipulated for, taken or made, | 
directly or indirectly, by or to any person in connection with or arising out of a_ 
sale, purchase or transaction in beef shall be and form part of the price at which z 
the beef is bought or sold. ; 


Offences : 

30. It is an offence for any person to contravene or fail to observe any 

of the provisions of this Order and the offender is liable to prosecution under The 
Wartime Prices and Trade Regulations. 


Parr VII—Dz2Finirions oF QUALITIES 


31. (1) “Red Brand” beef means beef obtained from the carcasses of cattle 
and each such carcass shall be in accordance with the following specifications: 
(i) 1t shall have a cold weight at the processor’s plant of not less than 

300 pounds; : 

(11) it shall be in accordance with specifications prescribed for Choice 

Beef (Red Brand) in the Regulations respecting the grading, brand- 

img and sale of branded beef passed under the authority of the | 

Livestock and Livestock Products Act, 1939; F: 

(iii) it shall have been branded with the Red Brand in the manner — 
provided by the said Regulations. Ry 


(2) “Blue Brand” beef means beef obtained from the carcasses of cattle 
and each such carcass shall be in accordance with the following specifications: 3 
(i) it shall be im accordance with specifications prescribed for good — 

beef (Blue Brand) in the Regulations respecting the grading, — 

branding and sale of ‘branded beef passed under the authority of 

. the Livestock and Livestock Products Act, 1939; Ei 

(1) it shall have been branded with the Blue Brand in the ~“—s 

mH 


; 


provided by the said Regulations. 
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'__ (8) “Commercial” beef means beef obtained from the carcass of a steer 

heifer or well fleshed heifery cow of good conformation which carcass shall be 

‘In accordance with the following specifications: 

; (1) there shall be a good proportion of lean meat to bone; 

(11) the chine bone shall show cartilages called “buttons” at least as far 
back on the carcass as the forth rib numbering from the front endy 

(iil) the exterior fat covering may vary from heavy to moderate and 
shall extend along the loins and ribs from the middle of the 


me : > 

G shoulders to the pin bone but need not cover the surface of the 
_ chucks or loins; provided that the exterior fat covering in the case 

4 of the carcass of a heifery cow may be more than that in the case 


of a steer or heifer but shall not be excessively wasty; 
(iv) the colour of the fat may vary from white to light yellow; and 
it shall include beef obtained from the carcass of a steer or heifer of equal or 
better quality than described in this subsection and which has not been branded 
with the Red Brand or the Blue Brand. ; 
(4) “Plain” beef means beef obtained from the carcass of a steer or heifer, 
-which carcass shall be in accordance with the following specifications: 
(i) there shall be at least a medium proportion of lean meat to bone; 
(ii) the chine bone shall show ‘‘buitons” at least as far back on the 
— careass as the fourth rib numbering from the front end; 

(ili) there shall be some exterior fat covering portions of the surface 
on ribs and loins, which covering may be thin and patchy and may 
be white, whitish gray or light yellow in colour; 

(iv) the chucks and rounds may be without any fat covering. 

(5) “Utility” ‘beef means beef obtained from the carcasses of young to 
mature cows which carcasses shall be in accordance with the following 
‘specifications: 

(i) there shall be a good to fair proportion of lean meat to bone; 

(11) the exterior fat covering may vary from little to abundant; 

(111) the colour of the fat may vary from white to yellow 

and also means beef from the carcasses of young to mature bulls, which carcasses 

shall be in accordance with the specifications set out in subsection (5) above for 

cow beef. 

(6) “Cutter” beef means beef obtained from the carcass of steer or heifer, 
which carcass shall be in accordance with the following specifications: 

(i) there shall be a fair proportion of lean meat to bone; 

, (11) the exterior fat covering may be thin and uneven. 

| (7) “Boner” beef means beef obtained from the carcass of a cow, steer 
heifer or bull, which carcass shall be in accordance with the following speci- 
fications: : 

‘: (i) there may be a large proportion of bone to flesh; 

: (ii) it may be without any exterior fats. 

E 


Part VIII—DsFInITIONS OF ALL WHOLESALE CUTS 


32. (a) “Bone-in cuts” derived from hind quarters include: 


(1) “flank” being that portion of the hind quarter obtained by starting 
ut the front end of the hind quarter at a point not more than 12 inches from 
the inside of the chine bone (if there is any covering of fat on the inside of 
1e chine bone the measurement must be taken from the bone itself and not 
om the fat) and cutting in a direct line through the hind quarter to a point 
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that exposes the knee-fold limphatic gland and shall constitute 8 per cent to ; 
9 per cent of the hind quarter by weight; is 


(2) “long loin” being that portion of the hind quarter from which the — 
flank and back steak have been removed and consisting of the steak piece (or 
sirloin butt) and short loin and obtained by cutting crosswise from the first 
joint of the sacrum bone in a direct line to the joint where the flank terminates. 


(3) “short loin” being that portion of a long loin from which the steak 
piece (or sirloin butt) has been removed and obtained by cutting crosswise 
at the pin bone and leaving not over one-half inch (4”) of the pin bone on 
the short loin and from which the flank and back steak have been removed; | 


(4) “shell loin’ being a short lom with the tenderloin and chine bone | 
removed but with the rib bones left in; | 

(5) “steak piece” or “sirloin butt” being that portion of a long loin remain- 
ing after the short loin has been removed ; i 

(6) “short hip” or “round” being that portion of the hind quarter remain- — 
ing after the long loin and flank have been removed ; 


(7) “long hip” being that portion of the hind quarter remaining after 
the short loin and flank have been removed; i 


(b) “bone-in cuts” derived from the fore quarters include: 


(1) “rack” being the upper part of the fore quarter obtained by starting 
from a point on the hind end of the fore quarter not more than 12 inches 
from the inside of the chine bone (if there is any covering of fat on the inside 
of the chine bone, the measurement must be taken from the bone itself and 
not from the fat) and cutting lengthwise in that direct line through to a point 
on the front end of the fore quarter which just leaves the knuckle bone in 
the shank; 


(2) “rib (7 bones)” being that portion of the rack obtained by cutting 
crosswise in a direct line between the 7th and 8th rib bones numbering from 
the hind end of the fore quarter; 


(3) “square cut chuck” or “Montreal block” being that portion of the 
rack remaining after the 7-bone rib cut has been removed; | 


(4) “shank” being the leg on the fore quarter cut off in a direct line to 
include the knuckle bone; 


(5) “brisket point” being the lower front end portion of the fore quarter 
remaining after the shank and rack have been removed and obtained by cutting 
crosswise in a direct line between the 6th and 7th or the 7th and 8th rib bones 
numbering from the hind end of the fore quarter; : 


(6) “plate” being the lower hind end portion of the fore quarter remaining > 
after the brisket point and shank have been removed; 


(7) “triangle” or “Montreal crosscut” being the fore quarter in one piece 
from which the 7-bone rib cut has been removed; a 


(8) “cross cut” or “bottom end” being that portion of the fore quartamn 
in one piece consisting of the square cut chuck, brisket point and shank; a 
(c) “boneless beef cuts” derived from hind quarters include: 4 
ho9 “flank” being the same cut as defined in item (1) of clause (a) of this. 
section with bones, flank steak and surplus fat removed; i 


(2) “flank steak” being the piece of lean meat adhering to the insidil 
surface of the bone-in flank; ! r a 
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(3) “strip loin” being that portion of the short loin lying above the rib 
bones; r 

(4) “tenderloin” or “fillet” being that piece of lean meat lying along the 
back bone on the underside or inside of the long loin with surplus fat removed; 


_. (5) “steak piece” or “sirloin butt” being the same cut as defined in item 
(5) of clause (a) of this section with bones and tenderloin removed; 


:. 
Z (6) “short hip” being the same cut as defined in item (6) of clause (a) 
of this section with bones removed; 
f 
a “boneless beef cuts” derived from the fore quarters include: 
) “rib (7 bones)” being the same cut as defined in item (2) of clause 
an ee section with bones, fell, gristle at end of the vertebra known as 
Be ae ae and the meat between the rib bones known as fingers, removed; 
: boot cut chuck” or “Montreal block” being the same cut as defined 
pin ne | ) of clause (6) of this section with bones and shoulder clod removed. 
ited clod” being that portion of a bone-in square cut chuck lying 
: eve ee blade bone; 
5 ) “brisket point” bemg the same cut as defined in item (5) of clause 
e. ( (b) i section with bones, surplus fat and meat between the rib bones, known 


P as fingers, removed; 


(5) “plate” being the same cut as defined in item (6) of clause (b) of 
this section with bones removed. 


(6) “shank” being the same cut as defined in item (4) of clause (b) of 
this section with bones removed. 


£ (e) “boneless beef cuts” derived from boner beef (except as otherwise 
is provided herein) include: 


F4 (1) “bull meat” being the bonless meat obtained from any portion of a 
bull carcass from which the surplus fat has been removed; 


Poe ee Le 


(2) “ham inside” being the boneless meat obtained from the inside part 
of the hip; 


(3) “ham outside” being the boneless meat obtained from the outside part 
4 of the hip; 


—— 


: (4) “knuckle” being the boneless meat obtained from the hip after the 
ham inside and ham outside have been removed; 


LWigaaet=9 


(5) “sirloin butt” being the boneless meat obtained from that part of the 
4 bone-in sirloin butt and hip remaining after the ham-set (ham inside, ham 
- outside, and knuckle) have been removed ; 


‘4 (6) “boneless strip” being the boneless meat obtained from that portion 
5 of the short loin lying above the rib bones; 

I (7) “regular roll” being the boneless meat known as the eye of the rib 
_ obtained by removing the entire outer portion of the rib; 


x 


(8) “shoulder clod” being the boneless meat obtained from that portion 
2 of the bone-i -in square cut chuck lying above the blade bone; 
se 


(9) “chuck” being the boneless meat obtained from the square cut chuck 
after the shoulder clod has been removed; 


(10) “trimmings” being the portions of boneless meat with surplus fat 
removed, obtained in the process of making bone-in or boneless cuts from any 
quality of beef; 
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(11) “minute steaks” being boneless meat obtained from strip loins of 
any quality of beef with all surplus fat and tissue removed by cutting, french- 
ing or otherwise processing into thin steaks; 


(12) “hamburger” being the boneless ground meat obtained from any > 
quality of beef. 


Part IX—Zonzs 


33. For the purposes of this Order, the following zones are established: 


Zone 1; composed of 

(a) those parts of the province of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, — 
and New Brunswick, not included in Zone 2; , 

(b) that part of the province of Quebec lying to the south of the St. 
Lawrence River and east of, and including all stations on, the Temis- — 
couata Railway from Riviére du Loup to the boundary between the © 
provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick ; : 

(c) that part of the province of Quebec included within the counties of Lac @ 
St. Jean’ and Chicoutimi; 


Zone 2; composed of 
the cities of Charlottetown, Halifax, Sydney, Moncton and Saint John ~ 
and all points lying within a radius of twenty miles of the city hall in © 
each of the said cities; 


Zone 3; composed of Z 
that part of the Province of Quebec, not included in Zones 1, 4 and 5, © 
lying to the west of a line drawn from the mouth of the Saguenay River — 
to the eastern boundary of Chicoutimi County and lying to the south © 
of the Counties of Lac St. Jean, Chicoutimi, Temiskamingue and : 
Abitibi; : 

Zone 4; composed of 

(a) the cities of Montreal and Quebec and all points lying within a radius 
of twenty-five miles of the city hall of Montreal and of twenty miles — 
of the city hall in the city of Quebec; * 

(6) the Island of Orleans; : 

(c) the city of Hull and all points lying within a radius of twenty miles — 
of the city hall in that city; 


Zone 5; composed of 
that part of the province of Ontario lying to the south and east of 
the French River and Lake Nipissing and to the south of, and including — 
all railway stations from North Bay to Mattawa inclusive on the Cana- & 
dian Pacific Railway and to the north and east of a line beginning — 
at the St. Lawrence River and running northerly along the western — 
boundary of the County of Frontenac to the 45th parallel of latitude, — 
then westerly along the 45th parallel of latitude to the eastern boundary | 
of the district of Muskoka, thence southerly to and westerly along the 
souhern boundary of the District of Muskoka to Georgian Bay; 


Zone 6; composed of 
all that part of Southern Ontario not included in Zone BF 


Zone 7; composed of 4 

(a) that part of the province of Ontario not included in Zone 8 and lying — 
to the south of, and including all railway stations from Goodwin to — 
Weatherbe inclusive on the most northerly transcontinental line of the 
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Canadian National Railway, and north and west of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway line from Mattawa to North Bay, Lake Nipissing 
and the French River and east of the Nipigon River and Lake Nipigon, 
and including the District of Manitoulin; 

(b) that part of the province of Quebec included within the Counties of 
Temiskamingue and Abitibi; 


Zone 8; composed of 
the cities of Timmins, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, Noranda and Rouyn 
and all points lying within a radius of twenty miles of the city hall 
in each of the said cities; 


Zone 9; composed of 
that part ‘of the province of Ontario lying to the south of, and includ- 
ing all railway stations from Ferland to White, inclusive, on the most 
northerly transcontinental line of the Canadian National Railways, 
and lying to the west of the Nipigon River and Lake Nipigon; 


Zone 10; composed of 


that part of the province of Mantioba lying to the south of the 53rd 
parallel of latitude; 


Zone 11; composed of 


that part of the province of Saskatchewan lying to the south of the 
d4th parallel of latitude; 


Zone 12; composed of 

(a) that part of the province of Alberta not included in Zone 13 and lying 
to the south of the 55th parallel of latitude: 

(6) that part of the province of British Columbia lying to the east of the 
line formed by the Elk River from its Source to its confluence with the 
Kootenay River and thence from such confluence along the Kootenay 
River to the southern boundary of the said province: 

(c) the city of Fernie; 


Zone 13; composed of 

(a) in the province of Alberta, Edson and Lovett, and all railway stations 
on the Canadian National Railway west of Edson and Lovett and on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway west of Lake Louise; 

(b) that part of the province of British Columbia not included in Zones 12 
and 14 and lying to the south of the 56th parallel of latitude excluding 
Vancouver Island, the Queen Charlotte Islands and all other islands 
lying off the coast of the said province and excluding all that part of 
the mainland coast of the said province lying to the north of the 50th 
parallel of latitude; 


Zone 14; composed of 
the cities of Prince Rupert, Nelson, Vancouver and New Westminster 
and all points lying within a radius of twenty miles of the city hall in 
the city of Vancouver; 


Zone 15; composed of 
all stations on any railroad on Vancouver Island, together with all that 
part of Vancouver Island lying to the south of a line from Port Alberni 
to Parksville, 
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Part X—Cannep Brer Propwucts 


Introduction 


_ 34. This part fixes the maximum prices at which the otis beef products 
listed in Schedule “S” hereto may be sold. 


Definitions 


35. For the purposes of this Order, “Canned Spiced Beef” means a beef 
product with or without veal and/or pork added which has been chopped, cured 
and seasoned, and solid packed in a hermetically sealed metal container and 
thoroughly cooked, and which conforms to the Regulations issued under the 
Food and Drugs Act. 


Sales at Wholesale—Maximum Prices 


36. The maximum price, sales tax included, at which any person in a zone 
may sell at wholesale any product listed in Schedule “‘S” hereto, shall, according 
to the size of the container, be the price for the same set forth in such Schedule 
for the zone in which the buyer’s place of business is situated or, if it be situated 
in a part of Canada not included in a zone for the zone in which the seller a 
his place of business. 


Sales at Retail—Maaimum Prices 


37. The maximum price at which any person may sell at retail any product 

listed in Schedule “S” hereto shall be the sum of the following: 

(a) his actual delivered cost of such product but not exceeding the maximum 
price at which the same may be sold to him by his supplier PLUS 
charges, if any, paid by him for the transportation of the product to his 
place of business from the railway station or dock, at port of call, 
nearest to his place of business, if delivery to him was by railway or boat — 
(but not including the difference between freight and express charges, if ~ 
any, included in such cost); and 


— 


the lesser of the two following markups: 

(i) the markup which under the provisions of Board Order No. 450 
corresponds to the lawful percentage markup customarily obtained 
by him during the basic period from September 15 to October 11, — 
1941, on sales of canned beef products of the same or substantially — 
similar kind or quality; s 

(ii) the markup calculated according to the provisions of Board Order — 
No. 450 and in Schedule “A” of that Order under the markup 
symbol “G” or, if the product was packed in a 6-pound container ; 
and is removed from the container and sold in slices or portions, — 


(b 


under the markup symbol “J”. 


38. Sections 25, 26, 27 and 28 of this Order (Record of Sales and Purchases) ~ 
shall apply to sales of any product to which this part applies except that the — 
name of the product and the size of container in which it is packed, the quantity — - 
sold and the price charged, shall be shown on the invoice or sales slip required — 
to be furnished and on the record required to be kept. r 

DATED at OTTAWA, this 10th day of July, 1946. i 

F. $8. GRISDALE 
Administrator of Meat and Meat Products — 
APPROVED: ¥ 
D. GORDON, 
Chairman, 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
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CHART No. 1 TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A-2032 


3 Wholesale Beef Cutting Chart Showing 
All Bone-in Wholesale Cuts 


No. 1 Short Hip or egies 

No. 2 Steak Piece or Sirloin Butt 
Nos. 1 & 2 Long Hip 

No. 3 Short Loin 

Nos. 2 & 3 Long Loin 

No. 4 Flank 

No. 5 Rib 


A, No. 6 Square Cut Chuck or 
Montreal Block 


Nos. 5 & 6 Rack 
ri No. 7 Plate 


. 8 Brisket Point 


Z 
a 
ww 


6 Nos. 6, 7, 8 & 9 Triangle or 
Montreal Crosscut 


Nos. 6 8 & 9 Bottom End or 
Crosscut. 


a 
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SCHEDULE “‘A” TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A-2032 


Maximum Wholesale Prices (in cents per pound) by Zones for Carcasses, Sides and Quarters of the | 


qualities of beef shown below. 


Red Blue Com- : a ] 
ZONE Brad Pedaa irioreial Plain Utility Cutter - 
b. 
(a) Carcasses and Sides * - 
VER SE gt ee FEIN ae eR ee RO ea 24-00 23-00 22-00 19-75 18-75 18-25 2 
Aas Hers Ae Mie easrbh aon QU, P) Rice eg AN 23-50 22-50 21-50 19-25 18-25 17-75 ; 
es enter SME. Ta eos Gory ec UL) en 23-50 22-50 21-50 19-50 18-50 18-00 F 
ACH, Lert TRH) apie rg nee bt oes Up 23-00 22-00 21-00 19-00 18-00 17-50 , 
EERE Vice TaN eran Lak el nr ee Me 23-50 22-50 21-50 19-00 18-00 17-50 : 
Gi PRN att Os ah RS EN AO wae EL ab, a7) 23-00 22-00 21-00 18-50 17-50 17-00 P 
Mee ee Mectnr gL dit). anne eth cil Dk 23-50 22-50 21-50 19-50 18-50 18-00 z 
RSE Nas Soc a Ata AUER aN 1 at 23-00 22-00 21-00 19-00 18-00 17-50 a 
LU Dohcrats SA saat Lore ae an ERS I Re ee 22-50 21-50 20-50 18-50 17-50 17-00 E 
LOR een anbe en nnd tt oe. CGN era eben at 21-75 20-75 19-75 17-75 16-75 16-25 x 
Le ogee ature eines 21-25 | 20-95 19-25 17-75 16-75 | 16-25 —& 
LESS SNR aod eNO RA 21-25 20-25 19-25 17-75 16-75 16-25 7 
Hate ae res teicher ald) ucgamat meee 22-50 21-50 20-50 19-00 18-00 17-50 
5 2 Soo SRS Ora Ath ed ae BO aN ao eg 22-25 21-25 20-25 18-75 17-75 17-25 
Lae eat Pee AMUN aa oe ir ee ae hen hes 22-75 21-75 20-75 19-25 18-25 17-75 
(b) Fore Quarters 
Less than Maximum Carcass Price 
LOTSBAC hy ZONEOYs oven oo ck ade tae 5-00 5-00 4-50 4-00 4-00 _ 4:00 
(c) Hind Quarters 
More than Maximum Carcass Price f 
foreach Zone byork ees oe nds 5-25 §-25 4-75 4-25 4-25 4-25 
oe ee de eb ee oi he eal ey Cae Oe li ke 


a 
® 
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00-et | 09-2t | 00-zt | o2-1t | og-tt: | gett |eg-or |eg-or |e ApEn Muy [occ cee eee eee ‘ul-ouog ‘oyeIg 
46°06 | 22-61 | $2-6T | 00-61 | S4-8T | OG-ST | 00-81 | OG-2t |°°°°***t4094N puw AqAD ‘UTETG [ooo ee Ssofouog “FUlod JOYsug_ Z “ON 
SG°VE 7 SLES | GSES | 008 | S42 | OS-3s | 00-2 | OG-TZ fo PREIS A ROS Dee en ae as Meee ee ms Ssopouog “FUlod JOYSig T ‘ON 
RPE OFT: ON" eh | SSE | 00'S | GLC 1 Seer Pena be “syn Spe co 1 Pe Maran a aie aca ts aca ul-ouog “QUuIog Joys Z “ON 
OO-2T | OS-9T | 00-9T | S2-ST | OS-ST | Ge-GT | G2-PE | Ge-FT [-°°-7 tt varmn0g pue ong ‘poy [roi eee ul-ouog ‘qulog JOysug T ‘ON 
Mace COLI | O80T™ | $o-OT | OO-OT" | O2-8T | Oo-OF Pau mE [tr ce karpene Amy: [iirc oe eee ees nen cae ee eden, icy eet: MU, 
g Borel eo, (0 mie cee tone tl ove bong Moraes eee ood ches tee F glances 
= Meresuniwercs 1 S2°1S | OS:1S | Ses |) OO-TS “|. 09-09 =| 00-09 |i tase AQEND Auy [eso te es Sq[ } UBY} Sse] SUTYSTIOM ‘ulO}Iepuay, g “ON 
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Oren vne-22 | 00-ez | ghiee J} og-ee laeeee opie. | eg-ig eee Beet Ayyen® suy [oie Mae Bc etc gas be, ele yeaig AUULT 
g2-ot | 2-41 | oz-et | 00-s1 | cz-et | og-et | oo-et | og-gt [ccc Ayypan® Awy [oie eee teeta ssopouog ‘yuuLy 
00-er | os-er | oo-2r |,gz-tr | og-tt | ¢e-tr | ge-or | oz-or foot Ayyeny uy foo EMEEMS ce Gey: Fan Re Patt ere St a ul-ouog ‘yuepy 
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PRICES 1925 
SCHEDULE ‘D” TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A~=2032 
Prices (in cents per pound) for Major Wholesale Cuts of Red Brand Beef. 
Zones 
Name of Cut — 
11 9 b 4, 6, 2, 3, 
12 10 14 13 15 ee is ta I 
Hind Quarter 
Bone-1In Cuts— 
GON L SEL TD es he hd ooo Re ke 26-50 27-00 27-50 27-75 28-00 28-25 28-75 29-25 
SDOLEEIDIC foie et eee ote S00 25-50 26-00 26-25 26-50 26-75 27-25 27-75 
One VOM nt nee oA ee 34-00 | 34-50 | 35-00] 35-25 | 35-50] 35-75 | 36-25] 36-75 
PONG LOUD, oo neeee nebo nse 37-00 37-50 38-CO 88-25 38-50 88-75 39-25 39-75 
Shelli Wom. 5.40 seeker hee. aloo io 40-25 40-75 41-00 41-25 41-50 42-00 42-50 
StonktPiecelrecet ee ee 3-100 31-50 32-00 82-25 32-50 32-75 33-25 33-75 
BoneELEss Cuts— 
POLUP ELI Dt Mee eae ite ees 31-75 82-25 82-75 33-00 33-25 33-50 34-00 34-50 
ELIDA ONS, coe fete ee nz, 45-75 46-25 46-75 47-00 47-25 47-50 48-00 48-50 
Sirloin Butt....... yer eeveee nes 37-75 | 38-25 | 38-75 | 39-00 | 39-25 | 39-50] 40-00] 40-50 
Fore Quarter 
Bonr-1n Cuts— 
Mis geshel ed (ch AA aM NR Pca Sa a 14,50 15,00 15-50 15-75 16-00 16-25 16-75 17-25 
TEUSO EI a a he SRP 19-50 20-00 20-50 20-75 21-00 21°25 21-75 22-25 
Beth OF eh, seen ene Oo 5 ame whe oe 26-25 26-75 PYCOPAS 27-50 27-75 28-00 28-50 |. 29-CO 
Square Cut Chuck............ 16-75 17-25 17-75 18-00 18-25 18-50 19-06 19-50 
@ross(Cut:Chucks.0..c20no: a 15-50 16-00 16-50 16-75 17-00 17-25 17-75 18-25 
Bone.Less Cuts— 
FRU DS Ae en A ae ee teas 38-50 39-00 39-50 39-75 40-00 40-25 40-75 41-25 
Square Cut Chuck............ 20-75 21-25 21-75 22-00 22-25 22-50 23-00 23-50 
ShouldermClodws. cna: eto wth! 21-75 22°25 22-75 23-00 23°25 23-50 24-00 24-50 
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SCHEDULE ‘“E” TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A-2032 
Prices (in cents per pound) for Major Wholesale Cuts of Blue Brand Beef. 


Zones 
Name of Cut - 
11 9 4, 6, 2, 3, 
12 10 14 13 15 8 a a 1 
- Hind Quarter 

Bone-1n Cuts— | 
MONGREL LD ene etic te one reds a 25-50 26-00 26-50 26-75 27-00 27-25 27-75 28-25 : 

SHOLRTAID A sr uits he ete Al SOLO) 24-50 25-00 | 25-25 25-50 25-75.) 26-25 26-75 
AOU S OMT eae hs Wa te AOS A) 33-50 34-00 84-25 34-50 34-75 35-25 85°75 
SHott lvoe. pet ce ewe ete 36-00 36-50 37-00 37-25 37-50 37-75 38-25 38-75 : 
fel ote lit Gyouh Cues same peat em pad et ray do) 39-25 39-75 40-00 40-25 40-50 | 41-00 | 41-50 
Steak-Picee. oo3 2655.32 28 Ne, 30-00 30-50 31-00 31-25 31-50 31-75 32-25 82-75 
Bonetrss Cuts— 
Dhortelaipe. =, he aliens hatin 30-75 31-25 31-75 | 32-00 82-25 32-50 33-00 33-50 . 
Crip rio ine. Noakeieek ne eee ie 44-50 | 45-00 | 45-50 45-75 46-00 | 46-25 46-75 47-25 ; 
SILI GUIV SUG sh atesttance, Sees ey 36-25 36-75 37-25 37-50 37-75 38-00 38-50 | 39-00 | 
Fore Quarter f 
Bone-1n Cuts— ; 
Apanele det Aho oie ee teat hata OO), 14-50 15-00 15-25 15-50 15-75 16-25 16-75 J 
aCe reicRat a SS. EN oe AS 18-25 18-75 19-25 19-50 19-75 20-00 20-50 | 21-00 © 
BGT OSI EP ERAS Eenere ie Mi i Se Oa -.| 24-25 24-75 25-25 25-50 25-75 26-00 26-50 27-00 —@ 
Square Cut Chuck.............| 15-75 | 16-25 | 16-75 | 17-00] 17-25 | 17-50] 18-00| 18-50 | 
Cross Cut Chuek 002: 2027... «| 14675 15-25 15-75 16-00 16-25 16-50 17-00 17-50 : 
3 
Bonetess Cuts— ; 
72 ets Pah aie rae maa een 35-50 | 36-CO | 36-50] 36-75 | 37-00] 37-25 | 387-75 | 38-25 
Square Cut Chuck............ 19-50 | 20-00 | 20-50 | 20-75 | 21-00 | 21-25 | 21-75 | 22-25 
Shoulder Clod.................] 20-25 | 20-75 | 21-25 | 21-50] 21-75 | 22-00 | 22-50] 23-00 — 
3 
3 
: 
bY 
E 
a 
q 
4 
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PRICES 1927 


SCHEDULE “F” TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A-2032 


Princes (in cents per pound) for Major Wholesale Cuts of Commercial Beef 


Zones 
Name of Cut eee 
11 9 4, 6, 2) 35 
12 10 4 13 15 8 5,7 t 
Hind Quarter 
Bone-1n Cuts— 

Long Hip Pe Ee Lee Rte oe ge oP 24-00 24-50 25-00 25-25 25-50 25-75 26-25 26-75 

Short VIDE ito eee autre iis iot 22-50 23-00 23-50 23-75 24-00 24-25 24-75 25-25 

anyone fae eine cotimte ieace. 4 30-75 31-25 31-75 32-00 32-25 32-50 33-00 33-50 

HONG HOU ho ee rite sete ene 33-25 33°75 34-25 34-50 34-75 35-00 35-50 36-00 
i ShellMbois. «tere aac oid. 35-00 35-50 36-00 36-25 36-50 36-75 37-25 37-75 
4 Steak Piece. HSE ee ee ee eee 28-25 28-75 29-25 29-50 29-75 30-00 30-50 31-00 
. Bone.ess Cuts— 

HOPE Ip... coe ie ee ae 28-75 29-25 29-75 30-00 30-25 30-50 31-00 31-50 

SEEID IOUS oo), de oe oe 40-25 40-75 41-25 41-50 41-75 42-00 42-50 43-00 
i Sirloin: Butts oo. ee Resa tick 33-25 33°75 34-25 34-50 34-75 35-00 35-50 36-00 
Fore Quarter 
: Bone-1In Cuts— 
ALTIAN Glew Te ee a et 13-75 14-25 14-75 15-00 15-25 15-50 16-00 16-50 
5 te Ss ee ay oo Ee ne tee nee 17-50 18-00 18-50 18-75 19-00 19-25 19-75 20-25 
> AD eat tdctiemt inde 22-25 22-75 23-25 23-50 23-75 24-00 24-50 25-00 

Square Cut Chucki + . 5.208... 15-25 15-75 16-25 16-50 16-75 17-00 17-50 18-00 

Cross\ Cnt Chuck js.0 52s. ies al 4 50 15-00 15-50 15-75 16-00 16-25 16-75 17-25 
BoneE.tess Curs— 
CED eat aie ce Ot ce ok Sa 32-50 33-00 33-50 33°75 34-00 34-25 34-75 35-25 

Bansis GutChouck. 850 o. 5s 19-00 19-50 20-00 20-25 20-50 20-75 21-25 21-75 

SHouldam Clodsriadte ct. eee 19°75 20-25 20-75 21-00 21-25 21-50 22-00 22-50 


SCHEDULE “G” TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A-2032 


. Maximum Wholesale Prices (in cents per pound) by zones for major wholesale cuts of Plain Beef. 


Zones 
Name of cut 
LOSE 6 14 4,5 2 3 1 
> 9 8, 13 15 7 
Hind Quarter 
: Bone-In Cuts— 
‘Long PEED eee were eee vacate RAT a ee 22-50 23-25 23-50 23-75 24-00 24-25 24-50 
PHOTGUE Ip see Pode he ees. oes en 21-75 22-50 22°40 23-00 23-25 23-50 23-75 
) MONRO oe Se eo ii aA soa eekaee. 26-75 27-50 27°75 28-00 28-25 28-50 28-75 
POM OUR tN ie.,  eo A ie ee 29-25 30-00 30-25 30-50 30-75 31-00 31-25 
LORI PIRES. LEN eet ee as Bic te ee baie 24-25 25-00 25-25 25-50 25-75 26-00 26-25 
Fore Quarter bo 
¥ Bonen Cuts— 
ie aye eS 13-00 | 13-75 | 14-00] 14-25] 14-50] 14-75 | 15-00 
gay ok tied ee 16-00 | 16-75 | 17-00| 17-25| 17-50| 17-75 | 18-00 
ERED e hen eek © RE eR os Maco oes ou 19-25 20-00 20-25 20-50 20-75 21-00 21-25 
mauare Crt Ghar eo ed oh ord wer 14-75 15-50 15-75 16:00 | 16-25 16-50 16-75 
Wrogs CuO huckos chs. ccakvuctieens 2. 13-75 14-50 14-75 15-00 15-25 15-50 15-75 
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SCHEDULE “H’’ TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A-2032 
Maximum Wholesale Prices (in cents per pound) by Zones for Major Wholesale Cuts of Utility Beef. 


Zones 
Name of cut 
10, 11 6 14 4,5 2 3 1 
8, 13 15 i 
Hind Quarter 
Bone-In Cuts— 
ETM ELE ore Beye oiiisla) cacao eg ache aoe 91-50} 22-25 | 22-50 | 22-75. | 23-00 | 23-25 | 23-50 
Shor tatip es ere ene eis oan Shebes 91-25} 22-00 | 22:25] 22-50 | 22-75 |. 23-00 | 23-25 
a yoy seal os nas Svea a” CNR shu ala ain ui PA 24-75 | 25-50] 25-75 | 26-00 | 26-25 | 26-50 | 26-75 
SOUP asOMe sedate aero anaes ciate! ole 97-25 | 28:00 | 28-25 | 28-50 | 28-75} 29-00 | 29-25 
Stellar sess cake a the ete cola area 27-50 | 28-50} 28-75 | 29-00} 29-25) 29-50] 29-75 
SLSR LOCOs Pate a ne care e lama Koniat endire ts 22-25 | 23-00] 23-25 | 28-50] 23-75 | 24:00 | 24-25 
BoneELESs Cuts— 
SHONDREMID eich aceon aor aie isis she area eles 26:75 | 27-50} 28-00 | 28-25] 28-50) 28-75] 29-25 
SERID OIE ee eine nkaatinys Gate sabi ete 31-25 | 32-50 | 32-75 | 33-00] 33-50] 33-75] 34-00 
Sioa luiece tartan aso setcete cis, taritet oe 24-00 | 25-00] 25-25] 25-50] 25-75 | 26-25 | 26-50 
Fore Quarter 
Bone-In Cuts— 
PEPIN LOeW rs Lee ere en, ten titivonncdre anoctite che 12-50 | 13-25 | 13-50] 138-75 | 14-00} 14-25] 14-50 ~ 
BEREUG tr ee oP ENG ate bel iterates 14-50 | 15-25 | 15-50] 15-75 | 16-00} 16-25) 16-50 — 
LEROY acd, ca Soaks UO Pog eR RERE EU IE IC a one EE 16:75 | 17-50 | 17-75 | 18-00] 18-25} 18-50] 18-75 
Sauare Wut Muack: x. c0e rset electors: 18-50 | 14-25] 14-50] 14-75] 15-00] 15-25) 15-50 
@rosssOubse hulk s.1-cctstow cee ee 13-00 | 13-75 | 14-00 | 14-25] 14-50) 14-75 | 15-00 — 
BonEtESss— 
ECL) eens Soh ever we etas enc acs eased named aon 93-75 | 24-75 | 25:00-) 25-25 | 25-75 | 26-00 | 26-25 
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SCHEDULE ‘J’ TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A-2032 


Maximum Wholesale Prices (in cents per pound) by Zones for Major Wholesale Cuts of Cutter Beef } 


Zones 
Name of cut 
10, 11 6 14 4,5 2 3 1 
12 9 8, 13 15 7 
Hind Quarter 
Bone-iIn Cuts— 

HONE ELD Mises os ona) ha heals eee 22-00 | 22-75 | 23-00 | 23-25] 238-50} 23-75] 24-00 
SNOMPETID HR. Chak fac he escdint eee) arnt 21-00 | 21-75 | 22-00] 22-25} 22-50] 22-75} 23-00 © 
LG(Gs stil O70 br uy aera de GI a Tey oe Bnet nee 23-75 | 24-50] 24-75 | 25-00} 25-25] 25-50] 25-75 — 


Fore Quarter 
Bone-1In Cuts— 


Bie RG tity ioe eh, eae aN 17-75 | 18-50] 18-75 | 19-00] 19-25| 19-25] 19-50 


PRICES 1929 


SCHEDULE “‘K” TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A-2032 


Maximum Retail Prices (in cents per pound) for Authorized Retail Cuts of Beef. 


RED BRAND 
f AUTHORIZED CUTS Zones 
_ Primary Cuts Indicated by Num- 
bers and Secondary Cuts 1 2.3 4,6 15 9 14 11 
x Indicated by Letters 5,7 8 13 10 12 
1. Shank, Hind Quarter (Bone- 
. LESS pet Sey SS A Se A ee 28 28 27 20 26 26 25 24 
ie 2: ocad Steak or Roast......... 48 46 46 45 45 44 44 43 
le (a) Round Steak or Roast 
(Boneless) ash aaaaae oes 50 48 48 47 AT 46 46 45 
(b) Minced Round Steak...... 50 48 48 47 47 46 46 45 
8. Rump Roast, Round or Square 
1 EMG No iD pele ee el Oe Re 48 46 46 45 45 45 44 42 
_ 4, Sirloin Tip (Boneless)......... 50 49 48 47 47 47 45 45 
(a) Cubed Sirloin Tip (Bone- 
| EI an on Ane ens ed 56 55 54 53 53 53 51 51 
Sirloin Steak or Roast......... 53 52 50 50 49 49 48 48 
(a) Sirloin Butt. (Boneless).... 55 54 52 52 51 51 50 50 
. Flank Steak (Boneless)........ 36 35 34 34 34 33 oe 33 
Pehlankss Trimmed: cc... o2h nsec. 19 18 18 17 17 ily 16 15 
. Porterhouse Steak or Roast... 58 57 56 56 56 55 54 53 
. T-Bone Steak or Roast........ 58 be 56 56 56 55 54 53 
. Wing Steak or Roast.......... 54 53 52 52 51 51 50 49 
(a) Strip Loin (Boneless)...... 65 64 63 63 63 62 61 60 
. Rib Roast, 7 Rib-Bones Whole. 37 36 35 35 34 34 32 31 
(a) Rib Roast, 7 Rib-Bones 
(Boneless and Rolled 
GLa wrt ye 49 48 47 47 46 46 44 43 
(b) Prime Rib Roast, 5 Rib- 
ONES ack ctins nyas chet: Mae 39 38 37 37 36 36 84 33 
(c) Prime Rib Roast, 5 Rib- 
pe (Boneless and Rol- 
Satta: Lor REA ahs yet ss 51 50 49 49 48 48 46 44 
(d) Rib Roast, 6th and 7th 
Ib=Bonessrec: tees ack 34 33 ay 32 31 31 29 28 


(e) Rolled Rib Roast, 6th and 

7th Rib-Bones, Inside 

Roll (Boneless).......... 51 50 49 49 48 48 46 44 
(f) Rolled Rib Roast, 6th and 

7th Rib-Bones, Outside 


Roll (Boneless).......... 38 37 36 36 35 35 33 32 
Mm SHOLt AIDS, BIASING «4.4 0+ 19 18 17 16 16 16 16 16 
ME APOUBTISKOU. cuit iae ce dels ele 18 Le il 16 16 15 15 15 
(a) Plate Brisket (Boneless and 
OULOCH) seen sie aiaithalcaee are 23 22 22 21 21 21 21 19 
Benisike ton. .tda anise toe 17 16 16 15 15 15 15 14 
(a) regener Point (Boneless and 
Seis Stir Sancta ths 28 27 27 26 25 25 25 24 
. Rolled Shoulder (Boneless)... 28 27 27 26 26 26 25 24 
(a) Round Bone Shoulder 
OAS Anis coco 29 28 a 27 27 26 26 25 
Short or Cross Rib Roast..... 35 34 32 32 31 31 29 28 
lade ROast 7. teaecan, aaa. ae 31 30 28 28 28 27 27 26 
(a) vied Rug ae Bone 
an ac tra: emov- 
(216 Hiren Nae ea 3 Pave seain 33 32 30 30 30 29 29 28 
Chuck RGSS es ae eek oe 28 27 26 26 26 25 25 24 
(a) Chuck Roast (Boneless). . 32 31 30 30 30 29 29 28 
peNieck (Boneless).1. 5.0). 000% 26 25 25 24 24 24 24. 23 
. Shank, Front Quarter......... 15 14 14 14 14 13 13 13 
(a) Shank, Knuckle End...... 12 11 11 11 11 10 10 10 
(b) Shank, Centre Cut........ 22 21 21 21 21 20 20 20 
(c) Shank Meat (Boneless)....} 26 25 25 25 24 24 24 23 
Miscellaneous Retail Cuts 
Stewing Meat (Boneless).......... 26 25 25 25 24 24 24 23 
Hamburger. . : we Wate te Neyer et tach 26 25 25 25 24 24 24 23 
Gr OM 8. kr RACES Ce. La elo en 80 80 75 75 75 75 75 75 
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SCHEDULE “L” TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A-2032 


=> < ee. ee 


Maximum Retail Prices (in cents per pound) for Authorized Retail Cuts of Beef. 


BLUE BRAND 
AUTHORIZED CUTS Zones 
Primary Cuts Indicated by Num-|2—-T-ANNN 
bers and Secondary Cuts anes 4,6 9 11 
Indicated by Letters 1 BiG 8 15 13 14 10 12:9 
is need Hind Quarter (Bone- 
St Stra pcan Mr oeeny a EA RAI rast 27 26 25 25 25 24 24 23 
2. Raed Steak or Roast. . Wig 46 45 44 44 43 43 42 41 
(a) Round Steak or Roast . 
(Boneless)i.5 20) sasonees 48 47 — 46 46 45 45 44 43 
(b) Mineed Round Steak...... 48 47 46 46 45 45 44 43 
3. Rump Roast, Round or Square 
SHIGE wore eee eater wpaeemen al 46 45 44 44 43 42 4l 41 4 
4. Sirloin Tip (Boneless)......... 48 47 46 45 45 45 45 43 
(a) Cubed Sirloin Tip (Bone- 
TESS) cy Ne eae ne eta aed 54 53 52 51 51 51 51 49° @ 
5. Sirloin Steak or Roast......... 51 49 49 48 48 48 47 46 
(a) Sirloin Butt (Boneless)... . 53 51 51 50 50 50 49 48 
6. Flank Steak (Boneless)........ 35 34 33 33 33 33 32 32. 
(eeMlank, “brimmed yoo. sack 18 17 16 16 15 15 14 14.4 
8. Porterhouse Steak or Roast...| 57 56 55 54 54 53 52 51 
9. T-Bone Steak or Roast........ 57 56 55 54 54 53 52 ol 
10. Wing Steak or Roast.......... 53 aul 51 50 50 49 49 49 
(a) Strip Loin (Boneless)...... 64 63 62 61 61 60 59 58g 
11. Rib Roast, 7 Rib-Bones Whole. 35 34 33 32 32 31 30 29.4 
(a) Rib Roast, 7 Rib-Bones i 
Ce and Rolled % 
Me ern Once ester oe 47 46 45 44 44 43 Al 40 
(b) Prime Race Roast, 5 Rib- 
HONS eerie te von coe 38 36 35 34 34 33 32 31 
(c) Pune. Rib Roast, 5 Rib- ; 
Poe (Boneless and Rol- a 
SS a aK ae a lg NE 50 48 47 46 46 44 43 41 
(d) Rib Roast, 6th and 7th 2 
HD=BONES 2 see eee 33 31 30 29 29 28 27 26 4 
(e) Rolled Rib Roast, 6th and i 
7th Rib-Bones, Inside - 
Roll (Boneless).......... 50 48 47 46 46 44 . 48 41 
(f) Rolled Rib Roast, 6th and : 
7th Rib- Foncss # Outside ; 
Roll (Boneless).. 37 35 34 33 33 32 31 30 
12. Short Ribs, Braising.......... 17 16 16 16 16 16 15 14 
Pe Plate Brisket. cia ies iele nn cet 17 16 15 15 1S 15 14 14 
(a) Plate Brisket (Boneless and 
AOU OC) Sareea eee weave 22 21 21 Pai 21 19 19 19 
HALPER TISKOpACOING as = ae raion sos ne 16 15 15 15 14 14 14 13° 
(a) Brisket Point (Boneless and } 
Rolled ese Heh Oe 27 25 25 25 25 24 24 23 
15. Rolled Shoulder (Boneless). . 27 26 25 25 24 24 23 22 4 
(a) ees Bone Shoulder % 
ROAst dtr eases 7H 27 26 26 25 25 24 A 
16. Short or one Rib Roast..... 33 31 30 29 29 28 27 26 = 
17s Blade Roasts oo sce ess 29 28 27 27 26 26 25 “ne 
(a) Blade Roast, Blade Bone 3 
ae Back Strap Remov- 9 
Sees Wit ne Fa htc. Wem ON 31 30 29 29 28 28 27 26 
18. Cheek RODS EMR ee: Geis eeee 26 26 25 25 24 24 23 23 4 
(a) Chuck Roast (Boneless)... 30 30 29 29 28 28 27 27 = 
19. Neck (Boneless)........)...... 25 24 24 24 23 23 23 22 = 
20. Shank, Front Quarter......... 14 14 13 3 fF 8 13 13 13 : 
(a) Shank, Knuckle End...... 11 11 10 10 10 10 10 10 
(b) Shank, Centre Cut........ 21 21 20 20 20 20 20 20 A 
(c) Shank Meat (Boneless).... 25 24 24 24 24 23 23 22 ‘ 
Miscellaneous Retail Cuts 
Stewing Meat (Boneless).......... 25 24 24 24 24 23 23 22 
FART DUT EON cui oo aaa aetna 25 24 24 24 24 23 23 22 


PLOUCLONLOIN Geos velolmientcntet eer Reers 75 75 tO 75 75 75 75 75 ; 


% 


; AUTHORIZED CUTS 
Primary Cuts Indicated by Num- 

bers and Secondary Cuts 
Indicated by Letters 


ils ae ee Hind Quarter (Bone- 


(a) Round Steak or 
(Boneless y | stearate a 
(b) Minced Round Steak...... 
; aoe Roast, Round or Square 
. Sirloin Tip (Boneless).. 
(a) Cubed Sirloin Tip ‘(Bone- 
LOBSIINS ices Meat ef yh nd eases 
Sirloin Steak or Roast.. 
(a) Sirloin Butt (Boneless)... 
. Flank Steak (Boneless)........ 
mebilank,  Drimined!s)....c. ss. oe 
. Porterhouse Steak or Roast.... 
9. T-Bone Steak or Roast......... 
10. Wing Steak or Roast........... 
(a) Strip Loin (Boneless)...... 
. Rib Roast, 7 Rib-Bones Whole 
(a) Rib Roast, 7 Rib-Bones 
cng and Rolled 


Bones 
(c) Prime Rib Roast, 5 Rib- 
ones (Boneless and 
VOVed ate cei sincere ee ae 
(d) Rib Roast, 6th and 7th 
Rib-Bones. 
(ce) Rolled Rib ‘Roast, 6th and 
7th Rib-Bones, Inside Roll 
(Boneless) ooh ias. voters. 
(f) Rolled Rib Roast, 6th and 
_ 7th  Rib-Bones, wEece 
Roll (Boneless). . 
. Short Ribs, Braising... me 
Plate Brisket.................. 


Se ee 


al Brisket Point (Boneless 
MN) ROMER, pee anon ee ne 

. Rolled Shoulder (Boneless).... 

(a) Ses Bone Shoulder 


17. Blade Roast.. 
(a) Blade Roast, ‘Blade Bone 
and Back Strap Removed. 

Mle Hick Roast, sc0s 20 oe att on 
(a) Chuck Roast (Boneless. 

. Neck (Boneless)............... 
. Shank, Front Quarter.......... 
(a) Shank, Knuckle End....... 
= (b) Shank, Centre Cut......... 
(ce) Shank Meat (Boneless)..... 


i _ Miscellaneous Retail Cuts 


PRICES 


‘SCHEDULE “M” TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A-2032 
_ Maximum Retail Prices (in cents per pound) for Authorized Retail Cuts of Beef. 
COMMERCIAL 


1931 


1932, SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


- SCHEDULE “O” TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A2032 
Maximum Retail Prices (in cents per pound) for Authorized Retail Cuts of Beef. 
PLAIN | 


AUTHORIZED CUTS Zones 
Primary Cuts seine’ ine Njmbers and Secondary 3 Pr P 
1G ’ 
Cuts Indicated by Letters 1 7 is |8'13 14 9 
1, Shank, HindQuarter (Boneless).....5...5.4..202 0a. 21 21 21 20 20 20 
AEX OUD GS LCA OLMEVOAS Us os Seine steals wilsiekaje le eveleteterans Pe ees 39 38 38 37 7\ 30 36 
(a) Round Steak or Roast (Boneless).............+++. 41 40 40 | 39 39 38 
(b) MancedsRound Steak... cjwsk. a. ose nae eeds eee 41 40 40 39 39 38 
3. Rump Roast, Round or Square End.................- 38 38 38 37 Sie 36 
Aa SOU AIP CS ODEIESS) ape ciate 3 ot A Sanilac Hi ethone tete ek afer elle ae 41 41 40 40 40 40 
{a)' Gubed) Sirlom Tip (Boneless)... 2.50... ¢ 6. seus eee 47 47 46 46 46 46 
oe Sinlommo vedic OF VOAS bic cs\s svt catia cde cei tie es deer oyna 43 43 42 42 41 41 
(a). Sirloin Butt (Boneless))... sire =< sanefe ep) etre cheese ey 43 43 42 42 41 4] 
GE eye ess CESONCLESS) itereaa ine elas ts bicapr patente ol ePoue Picemeetemiae 32 31 31 30 30 30 
ASR rie Sve RANT CUE a OAs. ag ee esos iss oes acins Teerae eee aes |e Oe 14 13 13 13 12 
Rois Porterhouse Steak:-On OAS... cic ots wide ni eect Se einen 47 47 46 46 45 45 
Quiet Bone Steak OP aNODSt schol fae sgayerssetiause ate efagereisyee 47 47 46 46 45 45 
Hee WAM ORS CCA TOR /EVOASbS cts. niece te seein enacts aican asta ve econ dens 45 44 44 44 43 43 
PRG.) SUE De Gin (ESONELOSS) names sioleceis stare elt oie ee scelle erage 47 46 46 46 46 46 
HiseRab moastay Inib-pones Whole yn gat ite eqs alten eee 30 30 30 29 29 29 
(a) Rib Roast, 7 Rib-Bones (Boneless and Rolled 
Vege PET Ni oO Mayr te Ren ca LEN PR NSA OA oR ers 41 41 41 40 40 40 
*(b) Prime Rib Roast, 5 Rib-Bones...............0-.+ 32 32 32 31 31 31 
(c) Prime Rib Roast, 5 Rib-Bones (Boneless and 
RYN EKG NA See ene Ae bral Nm les eb oe ears Ae Oily of 43 43 43 41 41 41 
(d) Rib Roast, 6th and 7th Rib-Bones.............,.-| 27 oi 27 26 26 26 
(e) Rolled Rib Roast, 6th and 7th Rib-Bones, Inside 
RGIMCBONeleSS) 2 sateen retake teal ePrints 43 43 43 41 41 41 
(f) Rolled Rib Roast, 6th and 7th Rib-Bones, Outside 
Palko GBoneless)in wick aout aie ae ek tend Deke ae 31 31 31 30 30 30 
[I AShORt Rts AS TAISIN& Sess op see cetera te Be es oe 17 16 15 15 15 14 
(ETS Tei B ayes Byact fairy Ue: Baie, Miyen eee s Aras Hr PRA 8 ted iB hc 15 14 14 14 14 13 
(a) Plate Brisket (Boneless and Rolled).............. 20 18 18 18 18 17 
jVbe) Sa iakel les mel Eto hal os la eon erga CPO O aE 4 I) as Mir nich SEM, 15 14 14 14 13 13 
(a) Brisket Point (Boneless and Rolled).............. 25 2B) 23 Ze 23 21 
T5ecRolled Shoulder (Boneless) 000. e cc sore octave « 25 24 23 23 22 22 
(a) Round Bone Shoulder Roast.............-.-.+-455 26 25 25 25 25 24 
(6eeShorpjor Oxross vib IOAaAsbacn steksue selesu spate eee «een 29 29 29 28 28 27 
LRTI ACOMROAR Tike hella te Nokia aN alk Mn eeteene «toa sone 26 25 25 25 25 25 
(a) Blade Roast, Blade Bone and Back Strap Re- ; 
ALTON Ce Petre coca aerate sas hake ta Riayat aad thts aha wteras 28 27 ON 27 Pare 27 
TEA CHI TSSS BVe Ce RY Oa Par ra eater OP MARE Tae Om Seance 25 24 24 24 24 23 
(a) -@huck Roast: (Boneless) \c.0k)....t2.. casei eum teenie 29 28 28 28 28 OT 
PO MN OGInCEONCIESS cs alg -receta ee etnies sda 0 al trocaeanel ever avetei pele 23 28 22 22 21 21 
DOS Shanitnrong QuUanuel. tcc ras cdi mulace neste estas 13 13 12 12 11 11 
(aye Shank Wnuk lene (iki) Seve vce rexsben ob ieiensi- eos 9 9 8 8 7 7 
(opishank Centre Cutisse es wa. saa mate ate seg «sles 19 19 18 18 17 17 
(ce) (Shank Meat (Boneless) i)... gs eek entice om nl 21 21 21 20 20 20 
Miscellaneous Retail Cuts 
Sitewwano reat, (CB ONeleESs )Arenlile ties isiey-ieeisleletele oar aongs sie RT oats P(e eR 22 22 21 20 
Lar er oe ce yite see ce ccs scushsitia vielopebt a cee tehens Gagemeey sane sree 23 23 22 - 22 21 20 
SBYS\ ata Vena Op IT Eytan A Me aA Araacton Unies aime aes reise Orin hr B sin erie Sen, 70 70 70 70 70 70 


PRICES 1933 


SCHEDULE “‘P” TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A-2032 


Maximum Retail Prices (in cents per pound) for Authorized Retail Cuts of Beef. 


UTILITY 
AUTHORIZED CUTS Zones 
< : poe eee eee 
3 Primary Cuts Indicated by Numbers and 3 9 45 6 10, 11 
; Secondary Cuts Indicated by Letters il 7 is | 8713 14 9 19 
aE al ae A PO ee ns SS alae Ea ae ne EO AN RRNOR (Sui (aoe ES, ae 
= : 
= 1. Shank, Ehindv@uarter’ (Boneless) i.e). cides olan eter ans oere's 20 20 20 20 19 19 19 
Meee hound: stealkor ROASr ai actmaun biel oes pese ue enrtle news Sif 36 36 36 36 35 34 
* (a) Round Steak or Roast (Boneless)................. 39 38 38 38 38 BY 36 
- (oy viincede ound Stemi crits foe sleiiy ar. weet ee «ale 39 38 38 38 38 37 36 
8. Rump Roast, Round or CLO RUE ets Vs Mi cheer a ne 37 36 36 36 35 35 34 
Ensen S (rion lit) (ESONGLASS))i 5 4 te va ohicite eee ac Rip SIRMaeia ee wit ae 40 40 39 38 38 38 36 
4 (a) Cubed Sirloin Tip (Boneless)......................| 46 | 46 | 45 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 42 
Me 5, Sirloin Steak or Roast............:000cccscseeeceueee 31 | 41 | 40 | 30 | 30 | Saeedecem 
© Lavoie Olen EOUCLCRS) ets. cce Seer hits | Msrsartee | 41 41 40 29 39 38 37 
SG Blank Steak (Boneless) 02... cnc ss vows ceie esos eevee ses 30 30 30 30 39 29 28 
, Pema ncee LP ITIUINOC Me Mel eee ce, hat davencsc vcr alae lacs gigs. sere lovorn goede 13 12 12 12 11 11 10 
ms. Porterhouse-Steak or Roast.............22....e ese 45 45 45 44 44 44 42 
Mud: 1-Bone Steak or Roast: 6.050... . see e eee eee eee 45 45 45 44 44 44 42 
. TMEV Is CCG OPM OSU NNmLION igen viels- nee Biss plete odlnn sin 43 43 42 42 41 40 39 
% ALS CID eLiONa (BONCIOSS Maretieres cf «cues ope be o, 0) hac averd aauens 46 46 46 45 45 44 43 
Peet eb Roast, “Rib-Bones Whole. .i..5.. 00sec. dee eee ss 29 29 28 28 28 AY ( 26 
(a) Rib Roast, 7 Rib-Bones (Boneless and Rolled 
BF UAOLE) SER a PPR etn ORR cr tic tad een in Gn aialaiage oetee 40 40 39 39 39 37 36 
Z (b)) Prime: Rib: Roast, 5 Rib-Bones... 05.02.22... eo 31 31 30 30 30 29 28 
; (c) Prime Rib Roast, 5 Rib-Bones (Boneless and 
; OMG een Ree Re eC: Eine ci hs kien ota acne 41 4] 40 40 40 39 2 
‘ (d) Rib Roast, 6th and 7th Rib-Bones............... 26 26 25 25 25 gz 23 
(e) Rolled Rib Roast, 6th and 7th Rib- Bones, Inside 
’ ENOTIAC ONG Lose) re Meee ene eee cers sonar even Acta teatiareds = 41 4] 40 40 40 39 BY 
is (f) Rolled Rib Roast, 6th and 7th Rib-Bones, outside 
y FROME (Boneless) pment tects s Peeg ie teefe ms soagsie tie 30 30 29 29 29 27 26 
RO HOrteVL Da eOEAISIne arate nti cei. Conese tHeme cress. | 1d 14 14 13 12 12 12 
me 13. Plate Brisket Ce Pe Ae ere. TW oS Alek cee ele 14 13 13 13 12 12 12 
; (a) Plate Brisket (Boneless and Rolled).............. 18 Wh UG 17 16 16 16 
BREEN DESK OGE EOIN bce i otal tener sete itvahe soos is Weaeyns Ben * 13 13 12 12 1%! il 11 
ix (a) Brisket Point (Boneless and Rolled)..............] 28 21 21 21 19 19 19 
me 15. Rolled Shoulder (Boneless)... 00.6 ...00- eae eee eee 22 22 22 21 20 20 18 
hs (a) Round-Bone Shoulder Roasts. 00)... 26.0062 o 6. 25 24 24 23 23 23 20 
BG nor: or Cross Rib! HOast si 58 omer a Sore a oh cel elole ae 28 27 27 27 26 26 24 
THES LBIBY6 Ves IROS NST ary Mary Aavic Reger tin iain aren ee er 25 25 24 24 24 23 21 
Ls (a) Blade Roast, Blade Bone and Back Strap Re- 
ht TINO CUM Ga acct iets om vee ae AM cle wiN ewlerehens teas 27 27 26 26 26 25 23 
MCT Che Oa Stes elrcate tig. ate sistent ace etree a aveheiote ow ee ar 24 23 23 22 22 22 19 
- Gye Chuck ‘Roasts (Boneless) iitnccses tetas oe aeecsicese| 20 27 On 26 26 26 23 
BN OCK | ((DONCIGSS) =. Shas roe idee heGia te cle nate odes ojo bem oes 21 Pa 21 20 20 20 19 
PecOseshanics Hronb Quarters a. 220. Jaco pew sts duces cede wate vies il 11 11 10 10 10 10 
- (oe phianlo nue labels tyh..5 Ses. verssntear. ales ae «yin oe 7 7 7 6 6 6 6 
\ REN Slianie, Koontre Nees com chs A te didn oe tees 17 17 17 16 16 16 16 
nd shanks Meate(Boncless) jonah. Gress acces cine one 20 20 20 19 19 19 19 
| Miscellaneous Retail Cuts | 
mECwIne eat: (EONClESS) siernkt on eiticein tt rhe aoe sane as oes 21 20 20 20 20 20 18 
RGM RTO ON ee Ne a ace an eat ne ts ae on saree elas Saka ae 21 20 20 20 20 20 18 
PRON Cen Ole pun ne Ieee eras oes ME cee Sonate mabe 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 


1934 


Folio 127 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


SCHEDULE “‘R” TO ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER No. A-2032 


Maximum Retail Prices (in cents per pound) for Authorized Retail Cuts of Beef. 


CUTTER 


AUTHORIZED CUTS 


Primary Cuta Indicated by Numbers and Secondary 
Cuts Indicated by Lettters 


a ee a 


i; Shanks Hind Quarter (Boneless) sc) 00k Mide see a0) 
DEEROUnE Steak (OF sROASD wish colo ee or totyel ok ccna 26 
(a) Round Steak or Roast (Boneless).................] 38 
(ib) Mineed: "Round. Steak 35320 od caving ae eee eee 38 
38. Rump Roast, Round or Square End.................. 36 
Ay Girloimn top (bOneless)iiis ec. wes casos eatete SG eating 39 
(a) Cubed Sirloin Tip (Boneless)..................... 45 
OS POIELOLN: OLEAKGOL HRVOASUE Eons Sadly tare bie hate ie one ete ae 40 
(ai sanloimasutt: Gboneless): ficcse ee acide anne cee tne 40 
Bacttiank steak CBOneless) iii": fe wiien cata Ree huni s moc 30 
apa Nos HIEMIN Cas Wink ence e ay na stoner ie se Ren BTA ER 12 
Sa orbernousesmteak or-Roastso: 7 .Sici.n aah seen ee ee 45 
Ox -Bonevoteak: OL Roasty wise: see Nahe es ci ae een a 45 
LOR INOS teak OF NOASt a omkehs auclb ee ets ale eneateen eae 42 
Caves mtpiy Ome (BONELESS sesh. tia aetna mene meael ase 46 
Lis ap toast. 7G, ub-Bones Whole... ooidaups een one os 28 
(a) Rib Roast, 7 Rib-Bones (Boneless and Rolled 
AVG C6) a) Boneh ES ape iaeOM EL  T OLI N NS An Ie yea eeter Cals ol Rb 40) 
(b) serine’ RibtRoast, 6 Rib-Bonesal 4. cie.c + erent. 30 
(c) Prime Rib Roast, 5 Rib-Bones (Boneless and 
ROU EU ter eit enone cA Neem ei b tide t sr teases Ne 40 
(d) Rib Roast 6th and 7th Rib-Bones................ 25 
(e) Rolled Rib Roast, 6th and 7th Rib-Bones, Inside 
HOUECBONeleBS) orcas ehals odes io tats Se eee ud ome se 40 
(f) Rolled Rib Roast, 6th and 7th Rib-Bones, Outside 
RouUsCBoneless) torr shen. o.90 elie bak teah gene a eae 29 
BY Meo Ore seve xTOe AISI: oj 1 is aes « Shedim ay es oreo 14 
yer] Babe yoeel Be ied sy seers Meer ene a yint og y n-el OTIS RS ME pba Ag emt 13 
(a) Plate Brisket (Boneless and Rolled)..............} 17 
AER ISIC Go OUT ate ee creed Ae See Re rh ask era ee eats 12 
(a) Brisket Point (Boneless and Rolled).............. 21 
15: Rolled Shoulder (Boneless) e000. 65 avec eee eee peek 22 
(a) Round Bone Shoulder Roast..................... 24 
16s Short-or CrosssRibtRoastsc. fais. auies cee ee ee ke 27 
TP AOR Ta Ome OAS hi. ters x relat ihd Mos ela ta claie Rie tees ae Ue wae 24 
(a) Blade Roast, Blade Bone and Back Strap Re- 
TION COREE AR Ha Hak es Talis RIL R aca AO 26 
BSL GUT od Sed AHO TI Hing Nee Sa SOR ee eee pes 9 Nol Mray ds Beir ree oath 23 
(a)sChuek Roast: (Boneless) 3). ein ce end eae ates oS 27 
Oza Neale CPaneless) tee kiteiig a vuie Salas iteie tas ela wate ar oeneiele 21 
OO Olamke MMrOnu Quarter ccisid oie deo WN, Aine eres nd ougaeae 11 
(@icshonie wKnekle Hinde eG ch aula tee oelee toes 7 
(Db) hehenion @entre Cuts cage con et lens eke er re iia 17 
(c) Shank Meat: (Boneless)2.4 oreo oF ieule yle ewer 20 
Miscellaneous Retail Cuts 
Stowe Veate( Boneless wo i.e eon csi. wlcigeninls welcomed ite 20 
J ESR at] onvletes me't Tame ht eal oe aa He Ups gen ECAR NT peel oes MAPIABAR lS ARGE 20 


6 Wes ste Veer Folia Yea sbi Re ate Uy Sg 1 eae er as eal Sica 70 
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1936 4 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


RETAIL BEEF CUTTING CHART 


| Retail Cut Retail Primary Cuts 
, /LLustrations 


Bersluse 
Hind Quarter 
Shank Meat 


Heel of Round Round Steak 


By, 


Flonk Steak - Trimmed Flank 


op 
Rolled 


Y ! 
ete, praie Brisket Ribs 


14A 


: Boneless 
Brisket Point Brisket Point 


7 BONE 
RIB ROAST 


20 . 


= 


= L 
Knuckle End Centre Cut 


Shank Soup Bone Fore Shank 


THIS CHART illustrates most of the retail cuts of beef which : 
each cut and quality shown in The Beef Price Chart which is — 
“in a conspicuous place’’ at each place of business in which — 


a 


PRICES 1937 


RETAIL BEEF CUTTING CHART 


LOCATION, STRUCTURE — 


Retail Cut 
ILLustvations and NAMES OF BONES 


Sirloin Stear HOCK BONES --- Fig 


: HANK BONED "2° "77 °> "7 AITCH or 
F Say y ;RUMP BONE 
Sirloin Tip STIFLE JOINT ------- 7777 ; ae HIP BONE 
irloi Defatted F 2 oo ee 
Sirloin Tip 7 Uta Ae Oe Ne ee nr : : 
SHANK KNUCKLE BONE -~ 


Vs 2 : by 

Z : ad eer Ley » TAIL BONE 
Pom SSE 3 Pa - .-BACKBONE 
| Porterhouse 8 . Win - Le i 4 
s Steak. Steak steok popes se NT oe i 
4s a BOE Hels Sec ta SE ae fl y. 
A RUMP KNUCKLE BONE of ----~-SLIP JONNT 
t A es a Ue 
| MY EN “BACKBONE 
F 7 Bone Rolled 6th.and 7th.Bone o 


Rib Roast Rib Roast 


nF ns ‘ wy 
& BQ RIB CARTILAGES ~~~" a _"--- CHINE BONE 


B 
| 
2 Inner Roll Outside Roll So leds : 
\- *s,__LFEATHER BONES 
le c 16 ats eee 
it POTN TIP OF BREASTBONE -_ BACKBON 
Short orCrossRibRoast Blade Roast BREASTBONE 2 aie --BLADEBONE CART 
‘ _-- -BLADEBONE 
184 
; : SHANK “}---- -RIDGE BOME 
Chuck Roast parted res KNUCKLE ~~.) : 
BONES iam ==5 a5. 
~~ NECK ' BONE 
FORE SHANK BONES — i” -- ATLAS 
is Boneless Neck Rolled NecR Fn nena ARM KNUCKLE BF 


may be sold or offered for sale at prices not in excess of those prices for 
required by Order of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to be posted 


beef is sold at retail. 


1938 : SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


ADMINISTRATOR’S OrpER No.. A-2294 


Respecting Beef - 


Under powers given by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board io the 
Administrator of Meat and Meat Products, it is hereby ordered as follows:— 


1. This Order comes into effect on March 3, 1947. _ 


2. Administrator’s Order No. A-2032 as amended is hereby further amended 
by «deleting Schedules. “A”, “B”,. “SD”, “Hn”, “Rh”, “1K?” “1” and “MM” thereto 
and replacing them by the Schedules similarly lettered annexed to this Order. 


3. Section 36 of said Order No. A-2032 as amended is hereby revoked and 
is replaced by the following: 


“36. (1) The maximum price, sales tax included, at which a person in a 
zone may sell at wholesale any product listed in Schedule “S” hereto 
which was manufactured by him shall, according to the size of the q 
container, be the price for the same set forth in such Schedule for the 
zone in which the buyer’s place of business is situated or, if it be 
situated in a part of Canada not included in a zone, for the zone in 
which the seller has his place of business; provided, however, that 
every such person shall continue to allow any difference in price which 
he had during the basic period or customarily allowed to different 
classes of buyers or for different quantities or under different con- 
ditions of sale and which result in a lower net price per unit of goods. 
If a person operates a branch of his business or otherwise operates more 
than one place of business, each such branch or other place of business 
shall when selling any product listed in said Schedule “S”, manufactured 
by such person be governed, as to its maximum prices, by the pro- 
visions of this Subsection. 

(2) The maximum price, sales tax included, at which any person in a zone 
may sell at wholesale any product listed in Schedule “S” hereto — 
which was not manufactured by him shall, according to the size of the 
container, be the price for the same set forth in such Schedule for the 
zone in which the buyer’s place of business is situated or, if it be 
situated in a part of Canada not included in a zone, for the zone in 
which the seller has his place of business; plus an amount equal to 
5 per cent of his selling price.” 


Dated at Ottawa, this 27th day of February, 1947. 


F.S, GRISDALE, 
Administrator of Meat and 
Meat Products. 
APPROVED: 
KoW “TAYLOR, 
Deputy Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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Exuipit No, 92 
APPENDIX “C” 


WarRTIME PriIcES AND TRADE BoARD 


ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDER NO. A-2211 


PORK PRODUCTS 


Under powers given by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the 


Administrator of Meat and Meat Products, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


INTRODUCTION 
Effective Date 


1, This Order comes into force on January 15, 1947, and Administrator’s — 


Order No. A-1946 as amended is hereby revoked and replaced by this Order. 


General Definitions 
2. For the purposes of this Order ; 
(a) “pork product” means any product obtained from a hog and includes 
(1) any such product in fresh, cured, smoked, cooked or canned form 
or any such form of product in frozen condition except. canned 
product. All such products numbered and named in Schedules 
“C”, “D” or “E” hereto or otherwise referred to in this Order mean 


the pork products similarly numbered, defined or listed in Schedule 
“A” hereto; 
(b) “retail pork cut” means any product listed in Schedules Go, SE 
“J” or “KK” hereto, under the heading “Description of Corts apt) 
(c) “sell” includes offer to sell and “buy” includes offer to buy; 
(d) “sell at wholesale” means to sell otherwise than at retail; 
(e) “zone” means a zone defined in Part VII herein. 


Prices are Maximum Prices 


3. All prices fixed by this Order are maximum prices and must not be 


exceeded. 


Additional Payments and Consideration are Part of the Price 


4. Any consideration, money or money’s worth given or paid by the buyer — 
to any person in connection with the purchase of any pork product or received — 


by the seller from any person in connection with the sale of any pork product 
shall constitute part of the price of such pork product. . 


INDEX TO PARTS 


PART —_I—General Provisions Applying to Sales at Wholesale 
PART IJ—Maximum Wholesale Prices 

PART I1I—Definitions of Rough Cuts | 

PART ' IV—General Provisions Applying to Sales at Retail 
PART V—Maximum Retail Prices i 
PART VI—Records of Sales and Purchases - i 
PART VII—Zones as 


~ = 
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Part J—GENERAL PrRovIsIONS APPLYING TO SALES AT WHOLESALE 


Wholesale Prices Include. Delivery 
Except as Specified 


5. Wholesale prices of the pork products numbered and named in Schedules 
“C”, “D” and “E” include delivery to the buyer’s place of business except—in 
the following cases: 


_(a) if delivery is by railway or by transhipment by railway, it is to be 

made at the railway station nearest to the buyer’s place of business; 

(b) if delivery is by boat or by transhipment by boat, it is to be made 
on a dock at the boat’s port of call nearest to the buyer’s place of 
business; 

(c) if delivery is by express at the buyer’s request, the seller may add to his 
selling price the difference between freight and express charges, if he 
shows the difference as a separate item on his sales invoice; 


(d) if the sale is to a person in a part of Canada not included in a zone, 
the seller may add to his selling price the transportation cost from 
the shipping point to the point of delivery to the buyer, if such cost is 
shown as a separate item on his sales invoice. 


Equitable Distribution 


6. Every person who sells at wholesale pork products to which this Order 
applies shall equitably distribute his available supplies of such pork products 
among his customers at the delivery point referred to in Section 5. If a 
customer operates a branch of his business or otherwise operates more than one 
place of business he shall be deemed to be a separate customer in respect of each 
branch or place of business operated by him, and delivery to him shall be made 
to the place of business designated by such customer, or, if delivery is by: 
railway, by boat, or, by transhipment by railway or boat, to the railway station 
or on the dock at the boat’s port of call, as the case may be, nearest to such 
designated place of business. 


Parr II—MaximumM WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sales of Schedules “C”, “D” and “E” Products by Persons in Zones 


7. (1) The maximum price at which any person in a zone may sell at 
wholesale any pork product numbered and named in Schedule “C” or Schedule 
“T)” hereto shall be the price for that pork product set forth in the Schedule 
in which it is numbered and named, for the zone in which the buyer’s place of 
business is situated or, if it be situated in a part of Canada not included in a 
zone, for the zone in which the seller has his place of business. 


(2) The maximum price, sales tax included, at which any person in a zone 
may sell at wholesale any pork product named and numbered in Schedule 
“F” hereto which was manufactured by him shall be the price for that pork 
product set forth in such Schedule for the zone in which the buyer’s place of 
business is situated or, if it be situated in a part of Canada not included in a 
zone, for the zone in which the seller has his place of business; provided, 


- however, that every such person shall continue to allow any difference in 


oe Oe a 


price which he has during the basic period, September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
both inclusive, or customarily allowed to different classes of buyers or for 
different quantities or under different conditions of sale and which result in a 
lower net price per unit of goods. If a person operates a branch of his business 
or otherwise operates more than one place of business, each such branch or 
other place of business shall when selling any pork product named and 
numbered in Schedule “E” hereto manufactured by such person be governed, 
as to its maximum prices, by the provisions of this subsection. 
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(3) The maximum price, sales tax included, at which any person in a 
zone may sell at wholesale any pork product named and numbered in Schedule 
“B®” hereto which was not manufactured by him shall be the price for that pork 
product set forth in such Schedule for the zone in which the buyer’s place of 
business is situated or, if be situated in a part of Canada not included in a 
zone, for the zone in which the seller has his place of business; PLUS an 
amount equal to 5 per cent of his selling price. 


Sales of Schedules “C”, “D” and “E” Products 
by Persons not in Zones Spee 

8. The maximum price at which any person in any part of Canada not 
included in a zone may sell at wholesale to any person in any part of Canada 
any pork product named and numbered in Schedule “C”, Schedule ‘“D” or 
Schedule “E”’ shall be such as may be approved or prescribed from time to time 
by the Administrator of Meat and Meat Products (hereafter referred to as “the 
Administrator”) with the approval of the Chairman of the Board or under the 
provisions of Board Order No. 414. 


Sales at Wholesale of Pork Products not listed in 
Schedule “C”, Schedule “D” or Schedule “EH” 

9. (1) Except as provided in Section 10 herein, no person shall sell or buy 
at wholesale any pork product that is not numbered and named in Schedule “C”, 
Schedule “D” or Schedule “Ei” and has not a maximum price fixed for it by or 
under the authority of this Order except the following pork products: 


(a) pork products in the form of dry salt pork other than product numbers 
63, 64, 65, 66, 67 and 68, as defined herein; 

(b) barrelled pork listed in the Schedule to Administrator’s Order No. 
A-2027 or any Order amending or replacing that Order; and barrelled 
pork specifically known as fat back and bean pork; 

(c) pork fancy meats and pork by-products listed in the Schedule to Admin- 
istrator’s Order No. A-1392 or any Order amending or replacing such 
Order ; 

(d) pork sausage listed in the Schedule to Administrator’s Order No. A-2089 

or any order amending or replacing such Order: 

(e) pork products in any of the following forms: cooked meat loaves; 
cooked jellied meat; smoked and/or cooked sausage other than smoked 
and/or cooked sausage listed in the Schedule to Administrator’s Order 
No. A-2089 or any order amending or replacing such order; cooked 
pigs’ feet and canned meat (other than canned meat listed in Schedule 
“HE” hereto) as defined in the Regulations under the Food and Drugs 
Act; and ; 

(f) brains, lips, rinds, tripe, blood, bones, casings, glands and inedible by- 
product; unless the maximum price thereof is fixed by or on behalf of the 
Board. 


The maximum. price at which any person may sell at wholesale any pork 
product referred to in clauses (a), (b), (c), (d) or (f) of subsection (1) of this 
Section shall be such person’s basic period maximum price as fixed by Section 7 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Regulations or his maximum price as fixed by 
the Administrator of Meat and Meat Products with the concurrence of the Chair- 
man of the Board or under the provisions of Board Order No. 414, whichever is 
applicable. 

Those pork products referred to in clause (e) of subsection (1) of this section 
under the provisions of Board Order No. 684 are no longer under price control. 
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4 Sales of Schedule “F” Products between Processors 

for Further Processing 

10. The maximum price at which any processor of pork products may sell to 
any other such processor in any part of Canada for further processing any pork 
product listed in Schedule “F” hereto shall be the price set forth in Schedule ee 
for the zone in which the seller’s plant is located and such maximum price shall 
be f.o.b. the seller’s plant. 


Part []I—Derrinirions or RoucH Cuts 
Definitions 
11. For the purposes of this Order 
(a) “rough cuts” means the following untrimmed cuts which are obtained 
from either side of a warm dressed hog after chilling and after the head, 
tongue, leaf lard and kidney have been removed; 

(i) “rough ham” means the ham end of a side obtained by cutting 
through the side in a straight line, approximately 24 inches forward 
from the H-bone tip at right angles to a straight line which begins 
on the inside of the hock joint and ends at the cut surface, Just 
missing the inside of the H-bone tip; 

(ii) “rough shoulder” means the shoulder end of a side obtained by cut- 
ting through the side in a straight line passing through a point on 

the back bone immediately in front of the third rib and through 

; the breast side at the upper joint connecting the second rib to the 

breast bone; 

(iii) “rough middle” means that portion of a side remaining after 
the rough shoulder and rough ham have been removed ; 

(iv) “rough loin” means the loin portion of a rough middle obtained by 
cutting lengthwise in a straight line, just missing the vertebrae at 
the shoulder end and just including the lower edge of the H-bone 
at the ham end; 

(v) “rough belly” means the portion of a rough middle remaining 
after the rough loin has been removed; 

(b) “warm dressed hog” means the hog from which the viscera, heart, 
liver and lungs have been removed and refers to the standard dressed 
hog defined in the regulations of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
contained in Order in Council P.C. 4470, dated the 11th day of 
September, 1940, as follows: “carcass weights shall be on the basis 
of warm weights including head, leaf lard, tongue, kidneys, tenderloin, 
tail, backbone and feet”. 


Part [V—GeEnNERAL Provisions APPLYING TO Sates AT RETAIL 


Definitions 
12. For the purposes of this Order “regular trim”, “untrimmed”’, “standard 
a - (z3 ) ‘TT? ‘ 
weight” and “heavy” wherever shown in Schedules “G”’, “H”, BA idea Gwe al 5 


hereto in respect of any retail pork cut shall have the following meanings: 


(a) “regular trim” retail pork cut means a retail pork cut corresponding 
exactly in trim to that pork product or products, the product number 
or numbers of which is or are listed in Schedule “G”, MrT? SU OE es an 
the same horizontal line with such retail pork cut under the sub- 
headings “Product Number”, and which has been defined in Schedule 
“A” hereto ; 
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(b) “untrimmed” retail pork cut means a retail pork cut listed in Schedule - 


“G” or Schedule “H” hereto, the retail pork cut number of which 
appears in the same horizontal line with such retail pork cut under 
the sub-heading “Retail Pork Cut Number”, and which has been 
defined in Schedule “B” hereto; ; 


_(c) “standard weight” retail pork cut means a retail pork cut obtained 

by a person who sells meat at retail , 

(i) by cutting the carcass of a hog (or side of such carcass), the 
weight of which carcass does not exceed the maximum weight 
listed in Schedule “C” hereto for carcasses the product numbers 
of which are 1, 2, 4, or 6 or 

(ii) by purchasing a pork product other than a carcass (or side of 
such carcass), listed in Schedule “C” hereto, the weight of which 
product does not exceed the maximum weight listed for that 
product in column 1 of such Schedule; 


(d) “heavy” retail pork cut means a retail pork cut obtained by a person 
who sells meat at retail 


(i) by cutting the carcass of a hog (or side of such carcass), the 
weight of which carcass is in accordance with the weights pre- 
seribed in Schedule “C” hereto for carcasses the product numbers 
of which are 3 or 5; or 

by purchasing a pork product other than a carcass (or side of such 
carcass), listed in Schedule “C” hereto, the weight of which product 
is in accordance with the weight prescribed for that product in 
column 2 of such Schedule; or the weight of which is included 
in the name of the pork product under the heading “Description 
of Product” in Schedule “C” hereto. 7 


See 
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Limitation on Retailer’s Cost 

13. (1) No person selling any pork product at retail shall buy or other- 
wise acquire, and no person shall buy or otherwise acquire on his behalf, any 
pork product numbered and named in Schedule “C”, Schedule “D” or Schedule 
“E” hereto at a total delivered cost in excess of the maximum price on sales 
of the same to him at wholesale, together with sales tax, if any, and actual 
transportation charges from the railway station nearest to such buyer’s place 
of business if delivery to him is by railway or by transhipment by railway, 
or from the dock at the boat’s port of call nearest to his place of business 
if delivery is by boat or transhipment. by boat, provided that said railway 
station or dock, as the case may be, is not in the city, town or village in which 
such person has his place of business. 


(2) For the purpose of this section Z 
(a) any person who acquires any live hogs and slaughters them or causes 


them to be slaughtered for him shall be deemed to have acquired a 


pork product; and 

(b) any person selling pork products at retail who operates a branch of 
his business or otherwise operates more than one place of business 
shall in respect of each such branch or place of business be deemed 
to be a separate buyer of pork products. 


Retail Prices are Subject to Review 
14. The prices and markups of all persons selling pork products or portions 
or cuts thereof at retail shall be subject to periodic examination by any auth- 


orized representative of the Board, who may require any person to submit to any 


pork cutting or other tests authorized by the Board. 
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- Limitation on What Pork many be Sold at Retail 


15. (1) No person may sell at retail any pork other than 
(a) in the form of retail pork cuts listed in Schedules “G”, “H”. “J” or ‘ 
hentia eal in Schedules “G”; “H”, “J or “1k? 
(b) products named in clauses (a) to (f) inclusive of 
Section 9 of this Order, and - Be See 
(c) oer Bee with pepo dressing which is, or is derived from, a 
iresh, cured or smoked retail pork cut, providing s ers 
nce and p providing such person has cooked 


(d) canned pork in the varieties listed in Schedule “E” hereto, and 
(e) rendered lard. ; 


(2) Every person selling pork at retail shall obtain the Pork Price Charts 


provided by the Board and shall display and keep them in his place of business 


where they are available to be seen and examined by his customers. 


Part V—Maximum Retain PRICES 


Sales at Retail by Persons in Zones 

16. (1) Retail Pork Cuts 

The maximum price at which any person in a zone may sell at retail any 
retail cut of pork or portion thereof listed in Schedules CG? Sr a0 nese 
hereto shall be the price for the same set forth in the said Schedules for that zone 
according to whether the cut is in fresh, cured, smoked or cooked form, bone in 


-or boneless regular trim or untrimmed and standard weight or heavy. 


(2) Miscellaneous Pork Products 
The maximum price at which any person in a zone may sell at retail any pork 


‘product named in clauses (a), (6), (c), (d@), or (f) of subsection (1) of Section 9 


of this Order shall be such person’s basic period maximum price as fixed by 
Section 7 of the Wartime Prices and Trade Regulations or his maximum price as 
fixed by the Administrator of Meat and Meat Products with the concurrence of 
the Chairman of the Board or under the provisions of Board Order No. 414. 


(3) Delicatessen Cooked Pork 

The maximum price at which any person in a zone may sell at retail any 
cooked pork of the kinds described in clause (c) of subsection (1) of Section 15 
of this Order shall be such person’s basic period maximum price as fixed by 
Section 7 of the Wartime Prices and Trade Regulations or his maximum price as 


_ fixed by the Administrator of Meat and Meat Products with the concurrence of 


the Chairman of the Board or under the provisions of Board Order No. 414. 


(4) Canned Pork Products 

(A) The maximum price at which any person in a zone may sell at retail 
any pork product numbered and named in Schedule ‘“E” hereto purchased by him 
from the manufacturer thereof shall be the sum of the following: 


(a) his actual delivered cost of such pork product but not exceeding his law- 
ful maximum delivered cost as fixed by Section 13 (except the difference 
between freight and express charges, if any, included in such cost); and 


(b) the lesser of the two following markups: 

(i) the markup which under the provisions ef Board Order No. 450 cor- 
responds to the lawful percentage markup customarily obtained by 
him during the said basic period on sales of canned pork products of 
the same or substantially similar kind or quality ; 


1956 


(11) 
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the markup calculated according to the provisions of Board Order 
No. 450 and in Schedule “A” of that Order under the markup symbol 
“G” or if the product sold is Product No. 228 or Product No. 231 | 
and is removed from the cointainer and sold in slices or portions 
under the markup symbol “J”. 


(B) The maximum price at which any person in a zone may sell at retail any 
pork product numbered and named in Schedule “E” hereto purchased by him 
from any person other than the manufacturer thereof shall be the sum of the 


following: 


(a) his actual delivered cost of such pork product but not exceeding his law- 
ful maximum délivered cost as fixed by Section 13 (except the difference 
between freight and express charges, if any, included in such cost) ; and 


(b) the lesser of the two following markups: 


(1) 


(11) 


the markup which under the provisions of Board Order No. 450 
corresponds to the lawful percentage markup customarily obtained 
by him during the said basie period on sales of canned pork prod- | 
ucts of the same or substantially similar kind or quality; 


the markup calculated according to the provisions of Board Order 
No. 450 and in Schedule “A” of that Order under the markup 
symbol “F” or, if the product sold is Product No. 228 or Product 
No. 231 and is removed from the container and sold in slices or 
portions, under the markup symbol “H”. 


(5) Rendered Lard 

(A) The maximum price at which any person in a zone may sell at retail any 
lard, defined in Schedule “A” as product numbers 210 to 215 inclusive, shall be | 
the sum of the following: 


(a) his actual delivered cost of such lard but not exceeding his maximum ~ 
delivered cost as fixed by Section 13 (except the difference between — 
freight and express charges, if any, included in such cost); and 


(b) the lesser of the two following markups: 


(i) 


| 


the markup which under the provisions of Board Order No. 450 | 
corresponds to the lawful percentage markup customarily obtained — 
by him during the said basic period on sales of such lard of the same ~ 
or substantially similar kind or quality; . 


(11) the markup calculated according to the provisions of Board Order — 


No. 450 and in Schedule “A” of that Order under the markup { 
symbol “F”. ! 


(B) The maximum price at which any person in a zone may sell at retail any . 
lard which he has himself rendered shall be two cents per pound lower than the ~ 
maximum price at which he may sell lard in the same kind of containers provided — 
in subsection (5) (A) immediately preceding. ] 


(6) Certain Dry Salt Cured Pork Products ‘ 
The maximum price at which any person in a zone may sell at retail any 


dry salt cured pork product defined in Schedule “A” hereto as product number 
63, 64, 65 or 66 shall be the sum of the followi ing: 


(a) his actual delivered cost of such dry salt cured pork product but not. 
exceeding his lawful maximum delivered cost as fixed by Section 13 
(except the difference between freight and express charges, if any 
included in such cost) ; and 


(6) a markup not exceeding 25 per cent of his selling price. 
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— Sales at Retail by Persons not in Zones 

____ 17. Every person selling pork at retail in any part of Canada not in a zone 

shall regulate his selling prices for various cuts or portions of pork so that the 

aggregate prices received or charged by him for all cuts and portions from any 
carcass, side, quarter or wholesale cut purchased or otherwise acquired by him 
shall not exceed the total of: 

(a) his actual delivered cost of that- carcass, side or pork product but not 
exceeding the price at which the same may be sold to him by his supplier 
including transportation to his place of business (except the difference 
between freight and express charges, if any, included in such cost) ; and 

(6) a markup not exceeding 27 per cent of his selling price. 


Part VI—ReEcorpDs oF SALES AND PURCHASES 


Sales Invoices 

18. (1) Every person who sells any pork product at wholesale shall on every 

sale and concurrently with delivery to the buyer, furnish him with an invoice 

showing the following: 

(a) the name and identifying address of the seller and the buyer and the 
date of sale; 

(b) the weight and price per pound or container, as the case may be, of each 
pork product sold to the buyer and in the case of any pork product 
numbered and named in Schedule “C”, Schedule “D” or Schedule “EK” 
hereto, specifying accurately such product by its product number in 
addition to any other description used by the seller and in the case of 
any pork product listed in Schedule “F” hereto specifying such product 
by the name given it in such Schedule; 

(c) the freight or express charges, if any, added to the price under Section 6. 


. & (2) Every person who sells pork products at wholesale shall retain a dup- 
 licate copy of each invoice furnished by him as required by this Section. 


Purchase Records 

| 19. (1) Every person who sells pork products at wholesale or at retail shall 

upon receipt by him of any pork product purchased or otherwise acquired by 

him immediately prepare and shall thereafter keep at the place of business at 
which he receives the same a written record showing: 


(a) the name and identifying address of his supplier and the date of 

purchase or acquisition; 

(b) the weight and price per pound or container, as the case may be, of each 
pork product purchased by him and in the case of any pork product 
numbered and named in Schedule “C”, Schedule “D” or Schedule “E” 
hereto, specifying accurately such product by its product number in 
addition to any other description used by the seller and in the case of 
any pork product listed in Schedule “F” hereto specifying such product 
by the name given it in such Schedule; 

(c) the freight or express charges, if any, paid by him and charged by his 
supplier under Section 5; and 

(d) if a retailer, actual transportation charges paid by him for transporting 
the meat from his receiving point to his place of business. 


(2) If a person retains, available for inspection by any authorized repre- 
_ sentative of the Board, an invoice furnished to him by his supplier in accordance 

with Section 18, it will not be necessary for him to keep any other record of the 
_ particulars set forth in the invoice. 
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Inspection of Records and Invoices 


20. Every record and invoice required by this Order to be prepared, furn- 


ished or retained shall be made available for inspection by any authorized 
representative of the Board at all times for twelve months from the date of the 
transaction to which it relates. 


Retail Sales Slips 

21. Every person who sells at retail any retail pork cut or portion thereof 
or any pork product shall, upon request of the buyer, furnish him with a sales 
slip showing the date of sale, the seller’s name and address, the weight and name 
of the meat sold, and the price per pound charged. 


Part VII—Zoness 


22. For the purposes of this Order, the following zones are established: 

Zone 1; composed of . 

(a) those parts of the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick not included in Zone 2; 

(b) that part of the province of Quebec lying to the south of the St. Law- 
rence River and east of, and including all stations on, the Temiscouata 
Railway from Riviere du Loup to the boundary between the provinces 
of Quebec and New Brunswick; and 


(c) that part of the province of Quebec included within the Counties of Lac 


St. Jean and Chicoutimi; 
Zone 2; composed of 
the cities of Charlottetown, Halifax, Sydney, Moncton and Saint John 


and all points lying within a radius of twenty miles of the city hall in 
each of the said cities; . 


Zone 3; composed of 


a 
a rare 


that part of the province of Quebec not included in Zones 1, 4 and 5 — 


lying to the west of a line drawn from the mouth of the Saguenay River 
to the eastern boundary of Chicoutimi County and lying to the south 
of the Counties of Lac St. Jean, Chicoutimi, Temiskamingue and 
Abitibi; 

Zone 4; composed of 

(a) the cities of Montreal and Quebec and all points lying within a radius 
of twenty-five miles of the city hall of Montreal and of twenty miles 
of the city hall in the city of Quebec; and 

(b) the Island of Orleans; 

Zone 5; composed of 

(a) the city of Hull and all points lying within a radius of tweny miles of 
the city hall in that city; and 

(b) that part of the province of Ontario lying to the south and east of the 


French River and Lake Nipissing and to the south of and including all a 
railway stations from North Bay to Mattawa, inclusive, on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and to the north and east of a line beginning at the — 
St. Lawrence River and running northerly along the western boundary — 


of the county of Frontenac to the 45th parallel of latitude, then westerly 
along the 45th parallel of latitude to the eastern boundary of the district 


of Muskoka, thence southerly to and westerly along the southern — 


boundary of the District of Muskoka to Georgian Bay; 
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Zone 6; composed of 
all that part of Southern Ontario not included in Zone 5; 


Zone 7; composed of 

(a) that part of the province of Ontario not included in Zone 8 and lying 
to the south of and including all railway stations from Goodwin to 
Weatherbe inclusive on the most northerly transcontinental line of the 
Canadian National Railway and north and west of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway line from Mattawa to North Bay, Lake Nipissing and the 
French River and east of the Nipigon River and Lake Nipigon and 
including the District of Manitoulin; and 

(b) that part of the province of Quebec included within the Counties of 
Temiskamingue and Abitibi; 


Zone 8; composed of 

the cities of Timmins, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, Noranda and Rouyn 
; and all points lying with a radius of twenty miles of the city hall in 
; each of the said cities; 


Zone 9; composed of 
that part of the province of Ontario lying to the south of and including 
all railway stations from Ferland to White, inclusive, on the most 
northerly transcontinental line of the Canadian National Railways and 
lying to the west of the Nipigon River and Lake Nipigon; 


Zone 10; composed of 
that part of the province of Manitoba lying to the south of the 53rd 
parallel of latitude; 
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Zone 11; composed of 
‘ that part of the province of Saskatchewan lying to the south of the 54th 
4 parallel of latitude; 


Zone 12; composed of 
(a) that part of the province of Alberta not included in Zone 13 and lying 
to the south of the 55th parallel of latitude; 

(b) that part of the province of British Columbia lying to the east of the 

_ line formed by the Elk River from its source to its confluence with the 
Kootenay River and thence from such confluence along the Kootenay 

, River to the southern boundary of the said province; and 

(c) the city of Fernie; 


Zone 13; composed of 

(a) in the province of Alberta, Edson and Lovett and all railway stations 
on the Canadian National Railway west of Edson and Lovett and on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway west of Lake Louise; and 

that part of the province of British Columbia not included in Zones 12 
and 14 and lying to the south of the 56th parallel of latitude, excluding 
Vancouver Island, the Queen Charlotte Islands and all other islands 
lying off the coast of the said province and excluding all that part of the 
mainland coast of the said province lying to the north of the 50th 
parallel of latitude; 


(b 


— 


Zone 14; composed of 

= the cities of Prince Rupert, Nelson, Vancouver and New Westminster 

: and all points lying within a radius of twenty miles of the city hall in 
the city of Vancouver; 
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~ Zone 15; composed of 


all stations on any railroad on Vancouver Island, together with all that 
part of Vancouver Island lying to the south of a line from Port Alberni 
to Parksville. . 


Daten at Orrawa, this 10th day of January, 1947. : 


F. 8. GRISDALE, 
Administrator of Meat and Meat Products. 


APPROVED: | : G 
~D. GORDON, - bs 
Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


SCHEDULE “A” 


TO ADMINISTRATOR'S ORDER No. A.—2211 


I. Derrnitions or Pork Propucts NuMBERED AND NAMED IN SCHEDULE “CO” 
Nore:—See Section 11 of this Order for definitions of rough cuts. 
FRESH PORK PRODUCTS 


= 


Product No. 1—means (a) a carcass weighing not more than 180 pounds 
resulting from a warm dressed hog being chilled to cold weight and trimmed 
with head on (tongue in or out) and leaf lard and kidney included, or (6) 
either side of such carcass, obtained by splitting such carcass lengthwise through 
the backbone and head; 7 


Product No. 2—means (a) a carcass weighing not more than 175 pounds _ 
resulting from a warm dressed hog being chilled to cold weight and trimmed 
with head on (tongue in or out) but with leaf lard and kidney removed, or (b) 
either side of such carcass, obtained by splitting such carcass lengthwise through 
the backbone and head; Yi 


Product No. 3—means (a) carcass weighing more than 180 pounds resulting © 
from a warm dressed hog being chilled to cold weight and trimmed with head” 
on (tongue in or out) but with leaf lard and kidney removed, or (b) either 
side of such carcass, obtained by splitting such carcass lengthwise through the 
backbone and head; i 


Product No. 4—means (a) a carcass weighing not more than 170 pounds” 
resulting from a warm dressed hog being chilled to cold weight and trimmed 
with head removed but with leaf lard and kidney included, or (b) either side 


of such carcass, obtained by splitting such carcass lengthwise through the 
backbone; = 


Product No. 5—means (a) a carcass weighing more than 165 pounds 
resulting from a warm dressed hog being chilled to cold weight and trimmed — 
with head, leaf lard and kidney removed, or (b) either side of such carcass, — 
obtained by splitting such carcass lengthwise through the backbone; c: 


Product No. 6—means (@) a carcass weighing not more than 165 pounds 
resulting from a warm dressed hog being chilled to cold weight and trimmed — 
with head, leaf lard and kidney removed, or (b) either. side of such carcass, — 


obtained by splitting such carcass lengthwise through the backbone; 9 


. PRICES é 1961 
B Product No. 17—‘New York shoulder hock on’—means that portion 
(weighing not more than 20 pounds) of the rough shoulder remaining after 
removal of all the following:— 
(a) neck bones, riblets, glands and blood clots; 
(b) foot; 
(c) jowl, cut off in a straight line just missing the ear dip and parallel to 
3 the cut surface made when the rough shoulder is obtained from the 
side; 
(d) skin and surplus fat from the upper part (butt) of shoulder, so as to 


a 


: leave only an even covering of fat not exceeding in thickness from 4 
: inch to 2 inch; the edges of the trimmed fat to be bevelled; 

: ; eee oe 18—means the same cut as Product No. 17 but weighing more 
- than 20 pounds; 

' ~ Product No. 19—‘“New York shoulder hock off’—means the same as 
~ Product No. 17 but having the hock off and weighing not more than 18 pounds; 
. Product No. 20—‘“Montreal shoulder”—means that portion (weighing not 
: more than 20 pounds) of the rough shoulder remaining after removal of the 
- following:— 

; ; (a) glands and blood clots; 

7 (b) lacone; 

¥ (c) jowl, removed in the same manner as when making Product No. 17; 

i (d) all skin and surplus fat, leaving an even covering not to exceed in 
~ thickness 4 inch to 3 inch of fat; edges of trimmed fat to be bevelled; 
i) 


Product No. 21—means the same cut as Product No, 20 but weighing more 
3 than 20 pounds; 
fl Product No. 22—“butt”—means that portion (weighing not more than 8 
- pounds) of the rough shoulder remaining after all of the following have been 
— removed :— 

(a) neck bones, riblets, glands and blood clots; 


(b) the lower half of the shoulder removed by cutting lengthwise parallel 
to the brisket leaving 4 inch of the neck of the blade bone in the 
portion removed; 

(c) all skin and surplus fat so as to leave only an even covering not to 
exceed in, thickness 4 inch to 3 inch of fat; edges of trimmed fat to 
be bevelled; the butt to be rectangular in shape, slightly narrower 
at the neck end; 


Product No. 23—means the same cut as Product No. 22 but weighing more 
_ than 8 pounds; 
‘ Product No. 24—‘butt, boneless and tied”—means the same cut as Product 
~ No. 22 but boneless and tied or stitched with ragged edges removed; and weigh- ~ 
- ing not more than 74 pounds; 

Product No. 25—“picnie hock on’”—means that portion (weighing not more 
_ than 10 pounds) of the rough shoulder remaining after all of the following have 
‘ been removed:— 

z (a) neck bones, riblets, glands and blood clots; 

(b) foot; 

(c) butt; 

(d) jowl and surplus brisket flap, rounding the corner so as to expose the 

lean muscle; 
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Product No. 26—means the same cut as Product No. 25 but weighing more 
than 10 pounds; 


Product No. 27—“picnic hock off’—means the same cut as Product No. 25— 


s 


but having the hock removed and weighing not more than 8 pounds; 4 

Product No. 28—“picnie hock off, boneless and tied”—means the same cut. 
as Product No. 27 but boneless and tied or stitched and weighing not more 
than 7 pounds; 


Product No. 29—“pienic hock off boneless, and tied, with dressing’”’—means 
the same cut as Product No. 28 with dressing not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
weight of the finished product and weighing not more than 74 pounds; 


4 
: 
§ 
‘ 
Product No. 30—“trimmed ham’—means that portion (weighing not more — 
than 20 pounds) of the rough ham remaining after all of the following have — 
been removed :— i 
(a) hind foot, cut off through the hock joint so as to leave a small showing — 
of the cup joint on the ham; ; 
(b) tail and tail bones; 
_(c) facings (fat covering over the lean meat on the flesh side) ; 
(d) surplus flank, starting on the feather edge of the ham facing and 
making a straight cut to a point at the edge of the flank muscle (sur- 4 
plus fat to be trimmed off on the flank side without damaging the fell 
over the muscle) ; i 
(e) butt trimmings, starting the feather edge just behind the bung making 
a curved cut without damaging the muscle and just around the corner 
to the feather edge; 


Product No. 31—means the same cut as Product No. 30 but weighing more ‘ 
than 20 pounds; 2 


Product No. 32—‘“trimmed ham, boneless and tied”—means the same cut — 
as Product No. 30 but boneless and tied or stitched and weighing not more than ~ 
18 pounds; ty 

Product No. 33—“trimmed loin’”—means that portion (weighing not more — 
than 16 pounds) of the rough loin remaining after skin and surplus fat have ¥ 
been removed, leaving an even covering of fat not exceeding in thickness from _ 


% inch to 3 inch and with overhanging fat edges bevelled; 


__ Product No. 34—means the same cut as Product No. 33 but weighing more _ 
than 16 pounds; 


Product No, 35—“boneless back long cut”—means that portion (weighing — 
not more than 12 pounds) of a rough loin remaining after all of the following — 
have been removed:— . a 

(a) tenderloin; . = 

(b) back bones and back ribs : 

(c) skin and surplus fat, as in Product No. 33; 

(d) end of the blade bone with the cartilage; 

(e) pin bone and tail bone; — 


Product No. 36—means the same cut as Product No. 35 but having the false z 
lean at the shoulder end removed and weighing more than 12 pounds; * 


Product No. 37—‘commercial trimmed belly”—means that portion, weighing Bi 
not more than 15 pounds, of a rough belly remaining after side ribs, brisket 
bone and red buttons have been removed; flank and brisket ends straightened — 
and, where necessary, loin side backstrapped to remove rough edges and, in © 
the case of Barrow hogs, the string groove removed on the belly side, and in 
the case of females the rough edges only straightened; 7 


PRICES 1963 


Product No. 38—means the same cut as Product No. 37 but weighing more 
than 15 pounds; 
Product No. 39—“commercial trimmed belly, rib in”’—means the same cut as 
Product No. 37 but without the side ribs having been removed and weighing 
‘not more than 164 pounds; 
Product No. 40—‘“clear back, skin-on, boneless” means that portion of a 
r pee loin weighing more than 28 pounds remaining after all the following 
_have been removed: 
, fe tenderloin; 
E ) back ribs and bones; 
q Caen No. 41—“short clear, skin-on, boneless’”—means that portion of a 
rough middle weighing more than 50 pounds remaining after all the following 
a ave been removed: (a) tenderloin; (6) back and side ribs (c) bones; 
Product No. 42—“long clear, skin-on, boneless”—means that portion 
obtained from either side of a warm dressed hog after chilling and after all 
Bic following have been removed: (a) head; (b) leaf lard and kidney; 
(c) rough ham; (d) tenderloin; (e) back and side ribs; (f) neck, blade and, 
ze bones; (q) feet; (h) hock; (7) neck and other surplus fat. 
: 


CurED Pork Propucts 


Product No. 45—“cottage roll or boneless butt’—means the same cut as 
Be reer No, 22 but boneless, rolled or not rolled, tied or not tied, with ragged 
edges removed and mealed or not mealed; 
r Product No. 46—“picnic hock on”—means the same cut as Product No. 25 
_ but weighing not more than 104 pounds; 
Product No. 47—means the same cut as Product No. 25 but weighing more 
than 103 pounds; 


4 Product No. 48—“picnic hock off”’—means the same cut as Product No. 27 
but weighing not more than 8} pounds; 
; Product No. 49—“picnic hock off, boneless and tied”—means the same cut 


as Product No. 28 but weighing not more than 7} pounds; 

: Product No. 50—“boneless back long cut’”—means the same cut as Product 

"No. 35; 

Product No. 52—“boneless back short cut’”—means the same cut as Product 
No. 35 but having the buck-eye piece removed by cutting crosswise, just clearing 

. the depression made by removal of the tail bones, and weighing more than 

11 pounds and mealed or not mealed; 


# 
sr 
A Product No. 53—“boneless back long cut, in artificial casing’’—means the 
“same cut as Product No. 50 but packed in an artificial casing; 

y Product No. 54—“trimmed ham’”—means the same cut as Product No, 30 
_ and weighing not more than 22 pounds; 

Fe Product No. 55—means the same cut as Product No. 30 but weighing more 
"than 22 pounds; 

Product No. 56—“trimmed ham, boneless and tied’”—means the same cut 
as Product No. 32 but weighing not more than 20 pounds; 

Product No. 57—“commercial trimmed belly”’—means the same cut as 
Product No. 37; 

Product No. 58—means the same cut as Product No. 57 but weighing more 
han 15 pounds; 


1964 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Product No. 59—“commercial trimmed belly, rib in’ ’—means the same cut — 
as Product No. 39; 


Product No. 60—“shoulder roll skin on split boneless”—means the cut 
which may be split into two or more pieces, rolled and tied, obtained from a 
rough shoulder weighing more than 28 pounds from which all of the following — 
have been removed:— 

(a) neckbones, riblets, glands and blood clots; 

(b) foot; . , 

(c) jowl; 

(d) all other bones; 


Product No. 61—"“pork roll skinless, boneless”—means a skinless, boneless 
cut obtained from any portion of a carcass and being lean meat with an even — 
covering of fat not exceeding in thickness from 4 inch to 3 inch; 


See a ee 


Product No. 62—“ ham butt roll’”—means a skinless, boneless cut obtained — 
from a fresh rough ham weighing more than 23 pounds; a 


Dry Satt Curep Pork Propucts 


Product No. 63—“clear belly”—means the same cut as Product No. 38; 


Product No. 64—‘‘clear back’”—means the same cut as Product No. 40 but — 
weighing more than 22 pounds; 


Product No. 65.—‘short clear”’—means the same cut as Product No. 41 — 
but weighing more than 43 pounds; 


| 

Product No. 66—‘“long clear’—means the same cut as Product No. 42 and. P 
weighing more than 60 pounds; . : 
Product No. 67.—“jowl’—means the same cut as Product No. 140; ; N 
Product No. 68.—‘“fat back, rind on’—means the same cut as Product — 
No. 153; 4 
SMoxKED Pork Propucts 


Product No. 70.—‘‘cottage roll or boneless butt”—means the same cut as 
Product No. 45 but weighing not more than 74 pounds; 


Product No. 71—means the same cut as Product No. 70 but packed in an 
artificial casing and may be tied and weighing not more than 8 pounds; 


Product No. 72.—“picnic hock on’”—means the same cut as Product No. 25; 


Product No. 73.—means the same cut as Product No. 72 but weighing more 
than 10 pounds; , 
Product No. 74—“picnic hock off”—means the same cut as Product No. 27; 
Product No. 75.—“pienic hock on boneless’—means the same cut as 


Product No. 25 but boneless, tied or stitched and weighing not more than 
9 pounds; 


SP itl a ie Mel pin soe 


Product No. 76.—“picnic, hock off, boneless and tied”—means the same cut ~ 
as Product No. 49, but weighing not more than 7 pounds; . 


Product No. 77.—means the same cut as Product No. 75 but packed in an 
artificial casing; 


Product No. 78.--means the same cut as Product No. 76 but packed in an 
artificial casing; 


PRICES 1965 


; Product No. 79.—‘picnic ready to serve hock off”—means the same cut as 
Product No. 27 but processed so that no further cooking is necessary and weighing 
not more than 7 pounds; 

Product No. 80.—‘‘pienic hock on, split, boneless’”—means the same cut as 
Product No. 75 but obtained from a fresh picnic hock on (Product No. 26) and 
cut into two or more pieces; 

- Product No. 81.—means the same cut as Product No. 80 but packed in an 
artificial casing; 

Product No. 82—“pork roll skinless, boneless’—means the same cut as 
Product No. 61; . 

Product. No. 88.—means the same as Product No. 82 but packed in an 

artificial casing; 
Product No. 84—‘“trimmed ham”—means the same cut as Product No. 30, 
except that skin and surplus fat may be removed from the butt end; 
Product No. 85.—means the same cut as Product No. 84 but weighing more 
than 20 pounds; 
Product No. 86.—‘“skinned ham’”—means that cut weighing not more than 
18 pounds obtained from a fresh trimmed ham (Product No. 30) by removing. 
the skin and surplus fat from the butt end of the ham for approximately one-third 
f the length of the ham, leaving only an even covering of fat not exceeding # inch 
in thickness. 

Product No. 87.—‘boneless, skin on ham’’—means the same cut as Product 
No. 56 but weighing not more than 18 pounds; 
| Product No. 88—means the same cut as Product No. 87 but packed in 

an artificial casing; 
~ Product No. 89.—“boneless, skinless ham’—means that cut, stitched or 
tied, weighing not more than 14 pounds, obtained from a fresh trimmed ham 
(Product No. 30) by removing:— 
oy (a) all bones; and 

(b) skin and surplus fat, so as to leave only an even covering of fat not 

exceeding in thickness from 4 inch to $ inch; 
Product No. 90.—means the same cut as Product No. 89 but packed in an 
artificial casing; 
_ Product No. 92.—“boneless, skinless ham split”—means the same cut as 
Product No. 89 but obtained from a fresh trimmed ham (Product No. 30) and. 
split into two or more pieces each weighing at least 10 lbs., and packed in an. 
artificial casing; 
| Product No. 93—“ham ready to serve bone-in skinned’’—means the same 
cut as Product No. 86. processed so that no further cooking is necessary and 
weighing not more than 16 pounds; 
___ Product No. 94—“boneless back long cut”—means the same cut as Product 
BNo. 35 but weighing not more than 11 pounds; 
2 Product No. 96—‘“boneless back short cut”—means the same cut as 

Product No. 35 but having the buck-eye piece removed by cutting crosswise, 
just clearing the depression made by the removal of the tail bone and 
eighing more than 10 pounds; 

Product No. 97—means the same cut as Product No. 96 but packed in 
& casing; . 


1966 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Product No. 98—“casing back”—means the same cut as Product No. 35 
but having sufficient additional fat removed so as to leave only an even 
covering of fat not exceeding in thickness from 4 inch to 4 inch on the 
average and packed in a natural or artificial casing and weighing not more 
than 10 pounds; | 


1 
Product No. 99—“sliced back”—means slices obtained from a pee 
back long cut (Product No. 94) and wrapped in one-half pound or one-pound | 
packages; 


Product No 100—means slices obtained from a smoked boneless back short ; 
cut (Product No. 96) and wrapped in one-half or one-pound packages; 


Product No. 101—“No. 2 bacon”—means the same cut as Product No. 57. 


but weighing not more than 14 pounds; 


Product No. 102—“No. 2 heavy bacon’—means the same cut_as No. 101 
but weighing more than 14 pounds : 


Product No. 103—“bacon ends”—means the portion of any smoked a 
remaining after slicing has been completed ; : 4 


- Product No. 106—‘“Fancy bacon”’—means a cut weighing not more than 
14 pounds obtained from a commercial trimmed cured belly (Product No. 57). 
that is not obviously excessively fat and is free from bruises, skin cuts (except 
small blemishes and small cuts) and back hair roots and that has been 
trimmed according to the following specifications; to be trimmed approximately — 
rectangular in shape; its length to be at least twice its width; its back edge 
to be trimmed straight so that the fat does not extend over the lean; the | 
belly edge may be trimmed outside of the teat line but the teats to be removed © 
and black seed not to be present; both ends to be straightened; the thickness _ 
of the side to he not less than 3 inch at the flank pocket and not more than ~ 
3 inches at any point, and hot smoked with a maximum internal temperature — 
of 130 degrees Fahrenheit reached; 


Product No. 107—“fancy bacon, rind off’—means the same cut as 
Product No. 106 but rindless and weighing not more than 13 pounds; 


Product No. 108—‘“No. 2 sliced bacon, rind on’’—means slices packed in 
layers in boxes containing not less than 5 pounds obtained from smoked bacon 
weighing not more than 14 pounds (Product No. 101); 


Product No. 109—‘‘No. 2 heavy bacon rind on”’—means slices packed in ~ 
layers in boxes containing not less than 5 pounds obtained from smoked bacon ; 
weighing more than 14 pounds (Product No. 102); | 


Product No. 110—means the same as Product No. 108 but having the 
rind off; ¥ 

Product No. 111—‘No. 2 heavy bacon, rind off’—means the same as a 
Product No. 109 but having the rind off; 


Product No. 112—‘Fancy sliced bacon, rind on’—means selected slices — 
with rind on and free from hook marks or other blemishes wrapped in one-half 
pound or one-pound packages or in layers obtained from a smoked bacon cut; 


Product. No. 114—“fancy sliced bacon, rind off”—means specially selected — 
slices from fancy bacon (Product No. 106) that are free from hook marks and — 
other blemishes and are wrapped in one-half pound or one-pound packages — 
or in layers; f 


Cook Porx Propucts 


Product No. 120—‘butt”—means the same cut as Product No. 22 but 
boneless and weighing not more than 6 pounds : oe 
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- Product No. 25 but boneless and tied or stitched and weighing not more 


than 7 pounds; 


Product No. 122—means the same cut as Product No. 121 but weighing 
more than 7 pounds; 


Product No. 123—“boneless, skinless ham’—means the cut weighing not 
more than 12 pounds obtained from a cured, trimmed ham (Product No. 54) 
after removal of bones, skin and surplus fat; 


Product No. 124—means the same cut as Product No. 123 but packed in 


an artificial casing; 


Product No. 125—‘“boneless ham, skin on”—means the cut, weighing not 
more than 14 pounds, obtained from a fresh trimmed ham (Product No. 30) 
after removal of the bones and surplus fat; 


. Product No. 126—‘“boneless, skinless ham, smoked”—means the cut, 
weighing not more than 12 pounds, obtained from a smoked and cured, trimmed 
ham after removal of bones, skin and surplus fat; 


Product No. 127-—“boneless, skinless ham split’—means the same cut as 
Product No. 128 made from a trimmed ham (Product No. 55) obtained from a 
fresh trimmed ham (Product No. 31) weighing more than 20 pounds and split 
into two or more pieces; 


Product No 128—means the same cut as Product No. 127 but packed in an 
artificial casing; 

Product No. 129—“roast butt, boneless and tied, with dressing’’—means the 
same cut as Product No. 24 or Product No. 45, but with dressing not to exceed 
10 per cent of the weight of the finished product, and weighing not more than 
53 pounds; 

Product No. 130—‘“roast picnic, hock off, boneless and tied, with dressing” 
—means the same cut as Product No. 28 or Product No. 49, but with dressing 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the weight of the finished product, and weighing not 
more than 54 pounds; 

Product. No. 131—‘“roast ham, skin on, boneless and tied, with dressing”— 
means the same cut as Product No. 32 or Product No. 56, but with dressing not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the weight of the finished product, and weighing not 
more than 134 pounds; 

Product No. 132—“roast loin, boneless and tied, with dressing”—means the 
same cut as Product No. 35 or Product No. 50, but with dressing not'to exceed 
10 per cent of the weight of the finished product, and weighing not more than 
94 pounds. . 


Tl—Derriitions or MisceLuANEous Pork Propucts NUMBERED 
) 
AND NAMED IN SCHEDULE “D” 


FRESH PORK PRODUCTS 
Product No. 140—“jowl” means that portion removed from the neck end of 
the rough shoulder when making any trimmed shoulder cut; 


Product No. 141—“skinless neck fat”—means that portion of the jowl 
(Product No. 140) remaining after the skin has been removed; 


Product No. 142—“lacone”—means that portion of the rough shoulder 


- obtained by cutting off the front leg parallel to the brisket so as to leave not 
~ more than 4 inch of leg on the shoulder; 


1968 SPECIAL COMMITTEE | 


Product No. 143—“front foot’—mean the front foot removed at the middle 
knee joint; 

Product No. 144—‘“hock”—means that portion of the lacone remaining 
after the front foot (Product No. 148) has been removed; 


Product No. 145—“extra lean trimmings’—means the skinless, boneless 
meat consisting of not less than 85 per cent of lean meat obtained when trimming 
any cut; Die TaN: 

Product No. 146—“regular trimmings’”—means the skinless, boneless meat 
consisting of not less than 60 per cent of lean meat obtained when trimming 
any cut; 

Product No. 147—“tenderloin’”—means that piece of lean meat lying along 
the backbone on the underside or inside of the rough loin; 

Product No. 148—“back ribs”—means the strip of rib bones and connecting 
meat tissues, not including the backbone, obtained from the rough loin when 
making a boneless back; : 

Product No. 149—“side ribs’—means the strip of bones and connecting 
meat obtained from the rough belly when making a trimmed belly; | 


. Product No. 150—“leaf lard”’; 


Product No. 151—“back fat, rind on”’—means the skin and fat removed 
from the outside of a rough loin whether it is in pieces or not; 


Product No. 152—‘back fat, rind off’—means the same cut as Product 
No. 151 but having rind removed; 


Product No. 153—“fat back, rind on” means the strip of fat and skin removed 
from the outside of a rough loin having a thickness at any point of not less than 
one inch; 


Product No. 
Product No. 
Product No. 
Product No. 


154—“neck bones”; 
155—“‘riblets”’; 
156—‘‘backbones” ; 
157—“hind foot”; 


PICKLE OR DRY CURED PORK PRODUCTS 


Product. No. 
Product No. 


187—‘neck bones”—means the same cut as Product No. 154; 
188—“riblets”—means the same cut as Product No. 155; 


Product No. 189—“fat back, rind on’—means the same cut as Product 

No. 151; . 
Product No. 190—‘back ribs’—means the same cut as Product No. 148; 
Product No. 191—“side ribs”—means the same cut ac Product No. 149 
Product No. 192—“hind foot”—means the same cut as Product No. 157; 
Product No. 193—“jowl”—means the same cut as Product No. 140; 
Product No. 194—“front foot”—means the same cut as Product No. 143; 
Product No. 195—‘hock”—means the same cut as Product No. 144; 

SMOKED PORK PRODUCTS 
ene No. 196—‘jowl’—means the same cut as cured jowl (Product 
0. ; 


ee 
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Product No. 197—“jowl sliced’—means the slices, packed in cartons 
ees not less than five pounds, obtained from smoked jowl (Product 
No. 196) ; : 


COOKED PORK PRODUCTS 


| Product No. 201—“hock”—means the same cut as Product No. 144 with 
or without a coating of jelly; 


LARD 


; Product No. 210—‘“lard in drums’”—means fat from hogs rendered in accor- 
- dance with the Regulations under the Food and Drugs Act and packed in drums; 


| Product No. 211—“lard in tierces’—means the same product as Product 

No. 210 but in tierces; 

q Product No. 212—“lard in pails or tubs”’—means the same product as 

_ Product No. 210 but packed in pails or tubs containing 50 or 60 pounds net 

— weight; 

' Product No. 213—“lard in boxes’—means the same product as Product 
No. 210 but packed in boxes containing 56 pounds net weight; 

q Product No. 214—“lard in pails’—means the same product as Product 

_ No. 210 but packed in pails containing 20 or 25 pounds net weight; 

Product No. 215—“lard in prints’”—means the same product as Product 

No. 210 but in prints weighing one pound net; 


4 
; III1.—DEFINITIONS OF PORK PRODUCTS NUMBERED AND NAMED 
ee IN SCHEDULE “BR” 


i Product No. 225—‘canned luncheon meat”—means a pork product with 
FY or without beef and/or veal but containing not less than 75 per cent net weight 
of pork which has been chopped, cured and seasoned and solid packed in a 
rectangular type hermetically sealed metal container containing 12 ounces, net 
i weight of product, and thoroughly cooked, and which conforms to the Regulations 
respecting canned meat issued under the Food and Drugs Act; 
a Product No. 226—means the same product as Product No. 225 but packed 
in a round type hermetically sealed metal container containing 12 ounces, net 
_ weight of product; 
3 Product No. 227—means the same product as Product No. 226 but packed 
in a round type hermetically sealed metal container containing 16 ounces, net 
i weight of product. . 
Product No. 228—means the same product as Product No. 225 but packed 

A in a rectangular type hermetically sealed metal container containing six pounds, 
net weight of product; 
Product No. 229—“canned spiced ham’”—means a pork product consisting 
entirely of pork which has been chopped, cured and seasoned and solid packed 

in a round type hermetically sealed metal container containing 12 ounces, net 
weight of product, and thoroughly cooked ‘and which conforms to the Regulations 
respecting canned meat issued under the Food and Drugs Act; 


Product No. 230—means the same product as Product No. 229 but packed 
in a round type hermetically sealed metal container containing 16 ounces, net 
weight of product; 


1970 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Product No. 231—means the same product as Product No. 229 but packed 
in a rectangular type hermetically sealed metal container containing six pounds, 
net weight of product; 

Product No. 232—“canned whole pork ham (skinless)”—meang the same 
product as Product No. 56 except that all skin and surplus fat has been 


removed, and which has had surplus moisture removed by drying or pre-cooking — 


and has been packed whole in a pullman or pear shaped type hermetically 
sealed metal container containing 7 to 15 pounds, net weight of product, ‘and 
thoroughly cooked, and which conforms to the Regulations respecting canned 
meat issued under the Food and Drugs Act; 


Product No. 233—“canned whole pork ham (part skinned)”—means the 
same product as Product No. 232 except that the skin may be left on the shank 
for a distance not exceeding one-third of the length of the whole ham. 


Product No. 234—‘canned pork tongue”—means pork tongue domestic trim 
as defined in Order A-1392 that has been cured, packed in a round type 
hermetically sealed metal container containing 12 ounces net weight of product 
and thoroughly cooked and which conforms to the Regulations respecting canned 
meat issued under the Food and Drugs Act; 


Product No. 235—means the same product as Product No. 234 but 
packed in a rectangular type hermetically sealed metal container containing 
6 pounds, net weight of product; 


Product No. 236—means the same product as Product No. 229 but packed 


in a rectangular type hermetically sealed metal container containing 12 ounces, 
net weight of product. 


ScHEDULE “B” To ADMINISTRATOR’S OrpER No, A-221] 
Definitions of Retail Pork Cuts Listed in Schedules “G” and “H” hereto 


Retail 
Pork Cut UNTRIMMED FRESH 
Number 

301 “shoulder, hock on, whole, bone in” means a retail pork cut which is 
the same as a rough shoulder defined in Part III, Section 11, sub- 
section (a), clause (ii); : 

302 “shoulder, hock off, whole, bone in” means a retail pork cut which is 
the same as a rough shoulder defined in Part III, Section 11, sub- 
section (a), clause (ii) except that the hock shall be removed : 

303 . “butt, whole, bone in” means that portion of the shoulder defined in 
301 remaining after the lower half of the shoulder has been removed 
by cutting lengthwise parallel to the brisket leaving one-half inch of 
the neck of the blade bone in the portion removed. 

304 “butt, whole, boneless” means the same as “butt, whole, bone in” except 
that the bone shall be removed ; 

305 “picnic, hock on, whole, bone in” means the lower portion of the shoulder 
defined in 301 remaining after the butt has been removed; 

306 “picnic, hock off, whole, bone in” means the same as “picnic, hock on, 
whole, bone in” except that the hock shall be removed; 

307 “leg.of pork, whole, bone in” means a retail pork cut which is the same 


as a rough ham defined in Part III, Section 11, subsection (a), ik 


clause (i) of this Order; 
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UNTRIMMED FRESH 


308° “Join, whole, bone in” means the loin portion of a rough middle [defined 
a in Part III, Section 11, subsection (a), clause (iii)] obtained by cutting — 
a lengthwise in a straight line, just missing the vertebrae at the shoulder 
te end and just including the lower edge of the H bone at the ham end; 
309 “side, whole, bone in” means the portion of a rough middle ee 

. after the loin has been removed; 
310 “side, whole, boneless” means ats same as “side, whole, bone in” ae 

~ that the bone shall be removed; 


mo UNTRIMMED CURED 


— $811 “picnic, hock on, whole, bone in” means the same cut as “picnic, hock 
Za on, whole bone in’ ” fresh, except that it has been cured; 

— 312 “picnic, hock off, whole, hone in” means the same cut as “picnic, hock 
4 on, whole, bone in” except that the hock shall be removed; 


TRIMMED OR UNTRIMMED, FRESH 
Sires ‘centre cut” means the portion of a “loin, whole, bone in” from 


the pin bone to and including the fifth rib, numbering from the pin 
bone end; 
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See is 3A PRICES 1985 

WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD | 
- Administrator’s Order No. A-2428 


Pork PRODUCTS 


Under powers given by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the 
Administrator of Meat and Meat Products, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


_ 1. This Order shall come into force on September 1, 1947. 


2. Administrator’s Order No. A-2211 as amended, is hereby further amended 
by increasing the maximum price set forth in the Schedules thereto for each of 
the products set forth in the following table by the amount in cents per pound . 

opposite those products: ; 


Product Number Increase 

Schedule “C” (Wholesale) Cents 
ieomineri@nisive st COTEASS ease. c)ere nS dae cece ooo e wae 14 
TiveeOmereiClisiVE CUTCSN) ices ee es eek doe dalees 2 
ARG DA TCIUSIVC > CCMTCG ) i555 csleie's a ood cave ose naan meee 2 
63.to 68 inclusive (Dry Salt Cured) .............++0%- 2 
7Oeto Lidsinehusive (Smoked) 2... 0... cccs ee cce tenn eae 24 
120 to 132-inclusive (Cooked) ...... 5.0... cee eeeeoess 24 

Schedule “D” (Wholesale) 

TAG tt oT anchisive (HTS) vei... 6. le ee heme e 2 
187 tame, anelusive (Cured)... 2 0. sl. i oe alee eae 2 
VOGrarida 97 SUSMOK ER i Laie tars ee ey ee cece ee wae lens 24 
DOP COISG) sare NG te Sala a aie Ne Ca ee 24 


Schedule “F” (Wholesale) 
Excepting prime steam or dry rendered lard in tank cars or 
tierces, which remain at maximum prices in effect on 


August 30, 1947, all other products listed theremts); i ee 
Schedule “G’” (Fresh Pork, Retail) 
All products listed therein ........--: sees eee eset eee ees 3 
Schedule “H’’ (Cured Pork, Retail) 
All products listed therein .........-ess sere rece terres 3 
Schedule “J” (Smoked Pork, Retail) 
All products listed therein ........- +. eee eee creer eens 4 
Schedule “K” (Cooked Pork, Retail) 
All products listed therein ........--+-eeeereeeeeeeeees 4 


Dated at Ottawa, August 26, 1947. 


F. S. GRISDALE, 
Administrator of Meat 
and Meat Products. 
APPROVED: 
_ K. W. TAYLOR, 
Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Norn.—Appendix “D”, Chart (Exhibit 93) on next page. 
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RSS aa tee 
COMPARISON OF PRICES OF SELECTED RED BRAND BEEF CUTS AT RETAIL 
Petree WITH FORMER CEILINGS 


(Average in cents per pound) 


October 30, 1947, to March 16, 1948 | ; 
; Sirloin 5 bone rib 
——. steak or roast Stewing beef | Hamburger 
roast B-In B-Less 
pi, 
3 Former Ceiling. . ccc. ccc cece ctr eee ees 53 40 53 28 28 
OCH aU LOS ee nt wise cue wc en hale a 53 36 51 30 28 
IN Owe LOS richest ste tcbipie tie sno be' oe esis 532 40 552 29 29 
SVAN el Spel GAS sec cietteid GG eroirn riers ale 59 45 55 29 30 
aT FG AOS ee tiiatere.. os celec vies bits 60 47 59 29 30 
Bebst 10; L048 cara tee sible cocci eh soe 60 Yh aaa Se Ire or 31 
eS remd 104 Siege sera seetarerses. soi 1p. e920 -F 8 573 47 55: Na eee eens wes 34 
(Mae to O48 romaine srcge asleccs ee oo 54 a BR hak Bere renee ae “ 30 
Maris 9) 104 8ree oie. yur dnt «nls cee yaa 60 45 564 33 28 
AVcatey LG pl OAS) rec tiniacs ceo tgics are, wisi el ove o Bie 59 43 55 314 284 
SSS ee esr 
4 Monrreat 
Former Ceiling......-.. 0s ces ces cece eeeeenes 53 40 53 28 28 
OD GEAROU PLOLT Mia A cetie niks Hie Ree scien 554 40 bd 28 28 
INOW. tho, Oa itt cess heir rene Teleryeia 582 48 524 274 263 
MGSO OA RE eae tear isilapstere ss i’) 00) wlalevets 54 41 513 31 29 
NGO wat LOS Tig eete ne ore/e tetas SisceTalleeNentradninds. o> 55 40 523 30 28 
eprime Pe MLOAS pote otenaces erage cel sclerne\ abs. fete oi» 57 46 55 87 40 
Arle PAT ay a ag eyes Oe Dien ie te ae 61 492 58 35 343 
Gb eel Op LOSS ee ale at caret ale vie viene mnie wo 58 45 57 334 314 
Geo Ee Ok Sree, ethic ribet: coe bernie es 60 48 57 35 37 
Laie ee OA Site te tnt ar te iat shore p esate vir 58 44 53 334 31 
IVE caveame  A OAe tae cee are ataaclny creetete jae oo ee 55 45 55 334 294 
Mar ci6s 1948; eh st ee ie ees 57 39 555 33 294 
ee es ee ie ee ee 
ot WINNIPEG 
Former Ceiling. ....0. 0.5 i Se hee tec ene nes Slee 37 50 27 27 
Det CSO OAT eee tite rald clreesie tote oe He 51 364 48 28 264 
OW rd eho Ede se seprcr eaeke o's «Sita siele ea 514 373 47% 27 26 
MOCO LOSS racttetats, Maree s miele Sr olear 8, hes 50 36 45 25 25 
Weemrate Ula vorties sacs cents cps eveickeceiaus.* 5 - 51 364 46 26 264 
SV SaT Seb Ls gl Oe tacts ergs cs e ey aie lone are sprite 52 ay 524 29 26 
REED se GAS recta ce tater e ele ole males = ehrtes =) 53 39 514 26 26 
HO bay DES store crete pera sessile aie > eaaee toa 51 384 50 26% 262 
DG Fics Ay LOM Site ative cae wetels sapereinie vient 50 39 50 28 26 
Diba 2 LOSS. pcts idorsis Guetehels spsrpisre cele = 53 39 52 26 27 
Via aes velo a Sicine erotics settee oie pare Sele. sal 514 37 45 274 26 
Mary Gs 104i art Aeptterere ate «crave geet 53 39 48 27 26 
; : EDMONTON 
Bee Former Ceiling........0.-..0e0seseee eee ees 51 36 © 48 26 26 
ME OG} 74) 30, WOAT. p.m doesn devs fecdeecree> 48 36. AT 30 28 
aN (ATC RIC” “een 2 ee Ree ane 48 38 463 303 28 
BOO Od Meera eset Foie ot Fe 48 36 463 30 27 
Dect sit TAS ters. eave lc i aye SH 48 36 463 30 27 
Fares Dol OAS hi tacntxe tae. seas Ses sca" 49 40 47 32 29 
Tene wl GAO preter Gee bees 50 40 49 34 29 
Hebionl Obs OA Sits eae: Saris cin evis ere * 50 40 49 31 31 
* Robe S87 TOES So ce ok oan. Ses. eee 5 50 40 49 31 31 
: icin tarp O49 ee weit ee eicels ac Sea - 48 41 47 30 28 
Maven 2 1049) 2s ersecn as hei caine ye + cete 47 39 ay 30 el 
cn a \ 


1988 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 2 
COMPARISON OF PRICES OF SELECTED RED BRAND BEEF CUTS AT RETAIL ~~ 
WITH FORMER CEILINGS—Concluded 
(Average in cents per pound) 


October 30, 1947, to March 16, 1948 
—e6—eoq@q#»aw?‘_—eSeeoooooonaoO09auos eee eee emo 


Sirloin 5 bone rib 
vee steak or roast Stewing beef | Hamburger 
roast B-in B-Less 


SSE 


VANCOUVER 
es 
FOR GUCT OCI RGR ooh ae pero wesw Lae 52 39 52 27 27 
Gey ONS TERE RY te Haters epee el are tek APN 55 42% 532 32 29 
INOS LOA Tics Revere tee ae ee ak ee aris 534 444 554 32 29 
SCO OL ian ace. ee te een ee 543 444-51 294 27 
Ue err sileed OL pepe oe tac te ee eae 53 42 53 30 29 
Od QAR EN eee seri ie Riihon sae 58 44 554 354 31 
EET Ad SS IG 7 Sera el See a ae 574 44453 34 32 
EN) SU ed OYA sia eae ate 58 43 54 36 4 32 
Mar, 21948: 2". Se eae ae Nears Sas 58 43 54 36 32 
MIA OL LOLS is a nit ae oes Chea eae 57 44 54 35 33 
Merl 1048.52 canteen ee eee) ae | 55 F 43 53 34 32 
ssp eee Te NS Sis eS ee oer eee ae ey So eee Mien a iene Sry Sete Wd ee re 2 


Source: Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regional Offices. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES GOOD BUTCHER STEERS AT TORONTO UP TO 
1,050 POUNDS 


1941—1to date (dollars per cwt.) 


See 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 


MENWANY Reon ened eee ees 13 36 11.88 11 37 11 78 11 36 9 35 8 37 
LUGS Thin aire teene ae arid 13 98 12 10 11 26 11 76 11 64 Al 8 58 
MARCIE noe Not cr tittas ateeg nc heh 14 24 12 12 11 54 11 68 hl 12. 10 00 8 62 
BADEN hao A rt pte ter ri ae ee ce 14 66 12 28 11 90. 11 61 11 75 10 36 8 58 
DY Treo yt sar tee coos See 15 05 12 60 12 31 11 78 11 79 10 91 8 61 
Fh CSS aie eas pees 15 28 13 89 12 57 12 04 12 40 12 44 8 78 
MU: eras ed Wo eee 14 47 13 22 12 12 11 71 12 53 10 63 8 71 
NOLAN Rah Baga ce ip ena 14 02 12 54 11 70 11 10 11 92 9 94 8 79 
PeplLem DEL... sie ase aan ee eae 13 92 12 35 11 03 - 11 04 11 28 | — 10 45 8 95 
Octe borracho 13 70 12 28 10 56 10 51 11 06 10 05 8 81 
Noventbeng vata aia c 13 51 12 37 10 70 10 63 11 19 10 16 8 63 
Pecetnbeng 3 hikes wr big 14 19 12 61 11 60 11 04 11 68 10 89 8 90 
YEARLY AVERAGE....| ~14 28 12 45 11 65 11 39 11 76 10 29 ~ 8 70 
DONUT 1048s her Ao oe tee es, 15 21 
February, 19480% 0. ose 15 25 


«iC III > 


Source: Market information section, Department of Agriculture. 


2) TS PRICHS ‘ 1989 
N OF WHOLESALE PORK PRICES WITH FORMER CEILING PRICES — 


” (Carcassss) Heap Orr, Lear LaArp AND Kipney Ovt 


(Average in cents per pound) 


— Toronto Montreal | Winnipeg | Edmonton | Vancouver 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF SELECTED PORK CUTS WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WITH 


4 FORMER CEILING PRICES 
EB : P i . (Average in cents per pound) 
Bae ’ October 30, 1947—March 16, 1948 
9 Se | PORK 
is eet Smoked Fancy 
é tas Smoked Chttaae Side Cas- |Cook- 
Bey; Fresh Trimmed Roll “Bacon ee te 
oe: : Ham (art. casing) | 4 Ib. pkg. bac as 
“S Wek it wpRk | WwW lok | We eee 


4. ye Pe ess Oe SOE Om 36 47 363 | _55 414 | 59 50 71 Liter i en 
wAGesaetth A. Sete 354) 47 38 53 41 0 49% | 69% | .577 |...--. 

Seed rey Sem 2 | 57 45 553 | 48 64 We Mea oer 

is Mme ics ait ees ave, 444 | 59 43 58 48 64 64 Ae RRR Sa 

Fema tclas ard te heh ae Ss 57 43 59 47 65 63 78 ae ine 

SA ie NOE Se ee dt 58 42 52 47 62 62 80 5 

het: TRAP. Open aes 44 54 41 51 46 64 59 LL OS Pec ae 

PEE LOBE se cane chet «eka reas 44, | 52 41 54 47 61 62 80 Cpa Te tere 
443 | 52 414 | 54 48 615 | 63 80 ie ae beet 


See a 


1990 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF SELECTED PORK CUTS WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WITH 
FORMER CEILING PRICES—Concluded 


(Average in cents per pound) 
October 30, 1947—March 16, 1948 


PORK 
EE A Sac Ae Ae A em, eg Sant ri Aeros EN i a oe a ALE oS es A 
Smoked Fancy 
Loins Sees Cottage Side ead ne 
pinta Fresh Ham Roll Bacon — | pack | ham 
(art. casing) | 3 lb. pk C 
Wot Bae OWS Re be WW eRe wt aa ee ew here 
SMa eae Eee es phi Acc, Pee, ae Sean aoe a Rena ee 
MonrTREAL 
eG aN DONE cee ee EI Pan aac sieneac ASE We el OR ae hocaa C8 Owe ee ed 
BOnIMerse CHUNO Fw ot eee 35 48 38 57 421 | 62 494 69 571. | 563 
Opt AO RIOATS 6c eatin eed: 33 | 44 | 37 | 544) 302) 60 | 47} | 68) ) 538 ]...... 
en EO Ree ae Ae aera 32 | 412 | 384) 52h| 412] 57 | 48 | 664] 57 |...... 
Pee as ee eee Ma Rance LA in Be Be re eee 4a 2 a Nig Sk 
ec : hy gan ae REN We Mace AL sles SEG peliatae See 
Taek MOA G04S eo ae ek BO BT chs BALA CBIR CABO ROD [ee BA oh C7 [oreo eee 
Hap 6 1048 oe 87} Bh el 4201 BA dd CON 66 1a 72 Paes Clee 
Bape OH1G48e ee atin ee S7k 1 BT 1 Abe tho ed Of AE 60. eee 7012 57 a 
HAST IOAS. en arc 80. ba BE dd, PEBae | ae ol ROD Aaa | OO eens 
Mar 219d .or ee eels BQ. ok. 49 doe | ae ch 243s sO CSR SO a ed Wee oe 
Mane 0 Adee se oe 39: | 48 1 43 -| 54 | 45-1 60 | 83.| 74 | 6OR]...-.. 
Mur 1Gu0te oe AY cdg dA BO ABee eee eb. eee | MOR OY Noe ores 
aii eh a aie ee We ERR ina Ory Sr Napests OS eae A GE Sloe IE 
WINNIPEG 
DOMME RTT Rie ee ye ge Sn Te ce or ee i a ete Le a 
Former Ceiling. Metis Ne i TaD 333 | 47 | 37 | 56 | 4121 61 | 49% | 68 | 563 | 55% 
UISREY AS adel ig EO alls Bat | dd. ee 4OR LOBE dd 1 8 a BORO OStele aT ten. oe 
Nov 13, 1947 he ieee a 34: | 46: | 38 | 532 | 413 | 582) 51 | 67 | 57 |...... 
eset O F048 es an got | -agte| <'gRr | IRIE |) Ad (| BA tie BO2 | SORE eee aL a es 
“Bohr HE 6 es eae Ba. 1s ash RR Ol Bided Batic | agar AiR T EG alc teatime et 
Den te, 10M 38} | 57 | 46 | 60 | 50 | 66 | 63 | 82 | 60 | 66 
RL 
Poti 7 re es Pe Rerrca ney egies Aor We hho die oben aoe: 
WoW ieoe Agden REA ape Pipa badge BS heads GR, poe ale Soret HONE eae 
Meee 0B cd. i ee fae ks pala a 49) 135). ARAN Bis tos ree 
Miata TAG ie ea lee aS 4gi'| i5a-| 1 4o': |} CBE Vag! 26081) 62.82) 64 ek ec 
Mab AACIOdSi es ete 438) 53040 | BG 49 foe | BBs BF | Odean 
hs A ekg a te aM ene NE, WU Rept er ees eee IMS Drie iar Ser SAE SS 
EDMONTON 
Pe PEN MSA ANE e Best GOAT oe A ATs ae reer tet aoe AS oa De ik DPE De ered tee aD eee 
ee ee a Mik Rene Meee esey tated aa 33 Ad5 36} 55 4023 | 59 473 | 67 552 | 543 
MAGA MOAT Go eo a B44. Ade (osB64-\ “BL Ob Abe, 156) | SOE 1 N68 DOr spe 
Nov. 18, 1947. gay | 4 374 a1 a 55 32 64 | 50h | 
ec By LEM ain tereay siiegielie toy oi ujaliaigiyenn lai? se ol o 
Dec 31, 1oa7 foe Teen ah Ea 37 45 Wi 59 48 59 574 70 61 | 60 
SUES RZ ERI SEC) Gilat se'va a (Te pone, dhiae uae DRdel c) sie Fz iam) We at nee Piet! mek ns STM pet ay (ie 2 MN Re Ra ml saa iperg ts 
Hprenroe GAR nie tee kr 2 \aaete Pah LP 50d AD By Ae. a 78Rd COR 
Pe 101048 vee do) po ag! |) peel ag | 263% | 68 8a elke 6Al wie 6G 
Het Moe EGAR IEC We 49° O51 | Cas hs BRA MSE be G3" | GACH, SLT Ga nOk 
Margie kG dee een 412 | 50 | 44 | 52] 48 | Br | GP 9 | 88). 8. 
Marte9 194800 oo sone 42) ag | dk Biel aga Bat G4 eRe G2 <I 64 
Birr iity 148°. tgs oe ee AG \ AQ NALS BES oad) BS GLE aed Sooo 6d 
Seine ic oy, PO es nee ees Emotes Aine rain Met LY ee aM eck AERC ey ea eR 
VANCOUVER 
Pin mp eR DRE Me ea, Be Ne ee eck NOU a os Ie Ri Se Rg SO Se 
Petter COURGRT. fone on oe 342 | 48 | 38 | 587 2| 62 |: 492 | 69 | 573 | 56 
Cheb SOIONT 6 cee eae nes 364 | 50 | 303 | 55 | 454 | 64 | 542] 758] 58 |...... 
Nignoiie MOM: soe es ok a7 | 51 | 304 | 552) 56h) 65 | 542] 77 | 58 |... 
Naw ey Boke oh hee aah a7 | 542 | 41 | 54 | 44 | 633 | 344 | 758) 58 J... 
PRL MOET Ao eee tee 37 | 57} | 383 | 52 | 44 | 60 | 56) ] 78 | 58 |...... 
Jepy nto 1048 ec se vr a eae 46 | 58 | 50 | 668] 69 | 87 | 66 | 66) 
ey pear ee Sie eee 
4 a A tey Ora akin ja easiaitnt >: Woh Gollartecay ein ee ey! hy em: PH ah PS, oe te USE Per i Se) EB Ral hana x 
Mar. 2, 1048 Hk ie Min orien gh 43) a7 42 | 95 44) 58 64 89 65 | 65 
ar. ES Ra Cate Soe tale ese aie jstuxanenbe,|s ROE ee. Sits ey ee eeD Seal ere Pil) des al) SeeRNee eee ACL LUE ors cin sa eel is 
MaviunG 1104s Ger ee dss 43 | 051 4| ao: ch poe | AS BGPu hs 2682 | eeioe Od ate & 


Source: W.P.T.B. Regional Offices. 


pS gee oe PRICES 1991 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICE PER CWT. OF B-1 DRESSED HOGS AT TORONTO 


(dollars per cwt.) 


i Pls 


1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 


$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $. cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 


yh binn 8s sites ai0' 21 71 18 80 17 63 WS 16 86 15 31 11 08 
tp arc I's atest 21 38 18 67 17 46 IgA 16 91 15 16 11 26 
(CA igre meiner ortho ae 21 38 17 73 17 80 17 18 17 16 15 29 11 33 
Test cists ome p is oistelat 21 63 19 35 17 47 17 18 16 73 15 19 11 27 
Naish aerate gash eva eichnks EN amglete 21 60 19 86 17 62 17 20 16 78 15 26 12 14 
EER ogre ot anEy eke 21 65 20 82 18 50 17 21 16 78 15 49 13 46 


(Ne ao Ra See Tee 22 O1 20 90 19 21 17 33 16 84 15 85 14 62 
AER BAT he au tt oat 22 53 21 15 18 70 17 43 16 85 16 11 14 62 

Sh og ee He PEE Lane, OL 20 42 17 93 17 42 16 79 15 60 14 65 

2.5 Sh Ode oO prOR yan 22 09 19 87 17 32 17 27 16 75 16 38 14 78 
Ake etanon Ci, wed 22 60 20 17 17 37 17 24 16 92 16 44 14 78 

FA SER cic COCR 22 78 20 80 17 80 17 63 17 10 16 63 14 89 


YEARLY AVERAGE....| 22 04 19 85 17 90 17 25 16 87 15 69 13 26 


. January, TQ4S Ree icon ete hea 28 10 
_ February, 1948..........-+-. 28 32 


ss Fi Source: Markets Information Section, Department of Agriculture. 
; _ -Nore: Appendix “F” (Exhibit 95) four charts, on next four pages. 
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1992 | SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


APPENDIX “G” 
Exursir No. 96 
SUMMARY OF AVERAGE PRICES 


(Nore: The figures in this chart have been taken by the Secretariat from the Livestock Market 
Review, published by the Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture.) 


A. Brrr 
The prices quoted are average prices per 100 lbs. live weight for the period for good steers up to 1,050 lbs, 


Week Ending Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Calgary | Edmonton 
$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
1947 
VENT MaCIN?. gen rye eieH Ac et i BOO Aira a ae 14 24 14 10 13°72 13 50 13 45 
OP aes re ment eee PEN, SSarber ts touch 14 24 14 15 13 58 13 45 13 25 
Gye es ete ee stale a osc oriibbonwcss sities 13 99 14 15 13 29 13 45 12875 
RA Gis 2 Re I als ey a eit AT YRS aR 13 84 13 80 13 25 13 50 13 00 
SSD leering NT Ia tales RN Se teele 14 01 13 85 13 25 13 53 12 80 
RIOD Ga erratic Sls o Relate tof ecohe soos yaterersiovedy 14 29 14 25 13 09 13 73 12 90 
Te a aut Skis con aCe ea rte OER op gE 14 15 14 55 12 90 13 60 12 80— 
DO SMe nae rpriatstiie a) chcent cesie Bare ee tes LSE Geenloce ee et 13) OO Besa Stes fee 12 80 
Af fiat nay: St NP ORs 9 or ea VSS T ea en eee aa 13 53 13 60 12 80 
Ce a ee rie Mephetap thorny obcaio ei lk, oracodaly 13 64 13 85 13 00 12 95 12 85 
Deer hee in Crass a ee ML os 13 85 14 05 13 00 13 60 12 80 
Sra eh eines lero Ss al ace orehe wa ae wuts 132i eee eee aA Ai 13 65 12°75 
ADS at Ren Net an gel aera ay SS Soe nc ae 13 59 13 80 12 75 13 75 12 80 
ANION Laas RHC tare se alent wa 13 56 14 45 12 92 13 80 12 85 
Sees Se lee alee iawn 13 90 14 45 13 50 13 40 12 10 
Maprceain ces Pedr neato cine ene ty asst eleleta ss 13 49 14 35 12 83 13735 12 05 
ORME Ra te SSN ele aite Uae evasee OF 13 22 14 35 12 42 13 20 12 10 
DO REE ard Os Nl TROLS 4 NOG ee ooh Po 1S) 20 14 05 13 00 13 25 12 30 
TIO peORO re eta tern pocusiors gas eee riba aren 13 61 14 35 13 50 13 72 13 20 
1 Brick vate wi Be ae gS Ten ORR RY ee es P 14 26 14 55 13 48 14 20 1S3yDds 
4 Be PR Dahle oy ate ter ohce tinive, charac aoa ae 14 25 14 50 14 06 14 86 13 85 
Nee Rap ne > RE GR SORE IR gS ts Wy 14 74 SR eet ee 14 25 15 05 13 80 
3 tava: NEC ase Levit ction abn n Aer 14 54 14 55 14 65 15 15 14 30 
1948 
AP ETT MLO srtakn fre ths ets ce ai since Dean eee AN 15 11 15 20 15 25 15 65 14 90 
SG Rah eC PR a Celie ara: Mone Rice 44 15 27 15 40 14 75 15 28 14 60 
Oe ane MUA EI Ein iis fnanda. at eel Aoiete 15 22 15 30 14 61 15 10 14 55 
co LS EE ae gr Reds a Ph del wiley PST 15 25 15 55 14 53 15 15 14 70 
OCS o ig ase ai cone a Ren ie ON an nat nae ei 15 46 15 65 14 55 15 15 14 80 
BMA RAE ease tice acs.) cet Caen Wes cak aeat 15 20 15 70 14 15 14 72 14 35 
72h AGL an is nee its SUP Oe Aree Babi) 15 18 15 65 14 41 14 60 14 30 
ZL Se he Saas WetRE LR Ser okies 15 15 15 60 15 00 14 78 14 30 
VERRIER Ae either oH a oedcie ag 15 30 15 60 15 00° 15 25 14 20 


Ee aches dd CRI Be OD ROPE aT 15 50 15 70 15 00 15 20 14 45 
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ea: 
PRICES 1993 “ote 
; . +} 
E: SUMMARY OF AVERAGE PRICES ie 
; - 
4 (Note: The figures in this chart have been taken by the Secretariat from the Livestock Market _ “s 
_ Review, published by the Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture.) aos Pay 
Bs, é i 
B. Pork a 
The prices quoted are average prices per 100 lbs. warm weight, Grade B-1 dressed, and do not include i. 
| Se ere ee on Gee hs ee eee = 
. 
= 
« 
Week ENDING Toronto | Monrreat | WinnireG | CatGary | EDMONTON 4 
Be feces) ee pee ee a 4 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts $ cts. $ cts. pe 
1947 7 : 
PATI eae e cins std teaitiel fits inte emiriie oe skecrsie * 22 35 22 60 20 15 20 45 20 00 z 
SEBO Rare RM COMER aie, dys. c Freisiovayrus ore ee oe 22 35 22 85 20 15 20 45 20 00 = 
IGS, Bs o oclds ito Belin ioe acer 22 60 22 80 20 15 20 75 20 35 3 
= SMe eae sii eat iate cle] «cel sini~e, ore rhe 22 60 22 60 20 15 21 25 20 35 ; 
? OT 8 dite dacawldln tho po mint sic Dood 22 60 22 85 20 15 21 50 20 35 
Bopte Ose. ste-tc is Soh Sere dils Bio rice io eae 22 85 23 33 21 70 21 75 21 40 
: AS oe ea eerste cicfoieroTe aye s(o 2» 23 10 23 38 21 70 A ea fig 21 10 
OV ih he ON, de Sates ob eo ice homeo Daal NGM a ee eee Re ee 21 70 PALATE 21 10 
4 DTD Ie PAY PURER ie ha Tia triete v4 8% bo 20. 22 60 22 90 22 05 21.27. 21 10 
(57 te) ey ae ee Siatione Cote aan, Ce 22 43 22 60 21 97 21 16 21 10 
, iT bea Boe cee oe Sie nD Ea a eo 20 85 21 10 QTi85. 2) | Jan cee 21 10 
Nee yaad, 25 dca eno. Cpe 21 35 PA Wenge te 2-4 SB SACS 3 21 10 21 35 
: DE eRe Leahey nie tickessinnsic isso .s We = ip 21 35 PADS iim #4 Ona aor ron c 21 10 21 35 
b IS fanicy ol ly Sees Orth fy Ne Oe Oo Ie a 22 60 22 50 21 55 21 10 21 10 
2 ey SOIR Soot oS ROR aa 22 60 22 60 21 55 21 10 21 10 
: Mpa IMI slain ivole ea a sccie a one © 22 60 22 50 21 55 21 10 21 10 
VY Oa ee a oh ie CORI Ma emo ia 22 60 22 50 21 55 21 10 21 10 
7 Dit ae a2 aie ck Cid eee 22 60 22 60 21 55 21 10 21 10 
TCO Grate. tune tee capa ee wits Fase be 22 60 22 60 21 55 21 15 21 10 
: Tee sca ct er AG See Re Dine Drees 22 60 22 65 21- 55 21 20 21 10 
; Die Ce ere atresia ss a 22 72 23 25 21 55 21 67 21 10 
4 Taf, ae IRE 0 a chet, CRO OR a anes 22 85 DE WR ibe | actin ota 21 40 21 10 
; 8 days Dec. 31....-.. 2.16.2 e eee eee 23 60 24 30 21 55 21 72 21 10 
] 
3 1948 
Se SARE ee ere ere see 28 10 28 40 27 10 26 75 26 60 
Go bay ee Picken oi ee oe ene 28 10 28 10 27 10 26 75 26 60 
OF ir Te Is Aopen Os Op Oreo ea ae 28 10 28 10 27 10 26 75 26 60 
SYS oy, DEG AD Jaap Gaia 0 Sooo be Aono oa 28 22 28 10 27 10 26 75 26 60 
TRS a aa 3 Sn GeO ne Ria couRaian aes 28 35 28 20 27 10 26 85 26 60 
. et een Peete aie eos ia gies aie eh ol 28 35 28 40 27 10 26 90 26 60 
4 SR ese a tewte snes onesie 28 35 28 58 27 10 26 90 26 60 
iWipiy stage heretic boar) &) Seeee 0 Si) Ulcer 28 47 28 60 27 10 26 80 26 60 
" 112 aoe a TO See cic aoe ar ana ae 28 72 28 60 27 10 27 02 26 60 
q | ne ee ee ES 
| 
ee 
| 
‘ 
. 
4 
2 
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APPENDIX “H’”’ 
Exuipit No. 97 


CANADA 


InsrecTED SLAUGHTERINGS or LivEsTocK 
(Extracted from Livestock Market Review—Department of Agriculture) 


CATTLE © Hoes 


Week ending —_— OO | 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
August eS Bec aats eee i SN (ee See Ate ee Eg 28,114 30, 639 60, 321 50, 159 
August aE ee aR gos hea TONER ae Pa aes pe ae WW Snedine alitlan a 25, 408 32,119 58,816 46, 349 
August TEAS is re Ruconst oy sece ste Pe ne tet hae te In gaa ae ate 30, 068 38, 157 59,913 49,476 
August BS Fa eri eg ieee eee pel en eee ee a 30, 181 40, 695 56, 205 49,764 
August SLO eee UE a) a Sore rahe hn sc 9 ORR ERS 26, 413 42, 224 47,000 50, 269 
Septem pekenG yo cana me en aa cons a epee Nes guar 21,340 35,557 64, 003 51, 288 
Peptenther Wee see eee ee ea oe ee Se 21,738 38, 468 56, 606 50, 702 
Deppexnnoeny 20 ess pe Meee Soe Jae ee rie 9, 383 37, 228 31,327 48, 680 
PepteIMm pel ware Cn oi eee eee orks Mart ts eae PRA Wk 37, 952 37,094 55,435 
October 2 RE Sane ees 2 ge Nar Ae eR I eet es ie re 12, 843 40,918 38, 266 58, 636 
October Li Be ccrids ep a es Rok Bacar nee ee Riese is tee Pe 10, 905 42,817 40, 207 80, 058 
October ie SY Mp pent ol ger ee rine Seer eA are Ry 7,804 41,402 38, 130 87, 460 
October EER UE a aa TS ee hes or ae ala RAR occa tae 25, 206 51,593 93, 897 . 89,468 
Newer ber Toth tence pe ets i) fae le ee 42,531 52,089 147, 047 99,722 
INGUGMLDED ES os sta a. de yegen tau fee ter 47 , 832 52,784 149, 475 104, 550 
NOV ember dh asa See CRs noe meen we aoa 47,573 49,870 153, 145 103, 433 
INOW ETN eIs Gee ent aio: fi Un oc ON aaa Be 50, 413 52, 066 159, 874 99, 661 
WNowmeniier 29 ese tar care meen ict 5 SiGe haere shot 49, 430 49,045 159, 305 107,471 
Derem Dera HO. cr eictoe tie tenes SO eee 46,575 44,308 154, 386 105, 249 
DEST DET otek aie en Ne ide en pees tae ret 41,716 36,949 147, 241 100, 192 
December 20 hoe aon oie te ee 38, 705 29, 064 138, 167 100, 636 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1947 
January Sy eon tea theen Poa a aed RN BY ei) nig a BLUE 215132 16, 625 69,321 58,350 
January : EE eS AAs Soaks leer Bem eeraal eR a raat oe ey 30, 583 42,617 163,019 165, 559 
January | Wer vgs Ce atid aac: ie ae eat anR Vike ALi aoe act Ba 36, 030 26,961 143,033 82,651 
January C2 Spee Sap anh Grist ak a oeipleertaieiuliee in Ge (inter Aa ie 31, 435 23,380 121, 497 80, 897 
January sat eas eet look ea tne ROPER OEE ap eet 26, 823 24,555 126, 669 74, 853 
February Geert Gee ak plage Coat ho Malka pata ae 26, 966 18, 805 123,019 57, 453 
erat y obese ea oes Bil) Seg ane as 27,559 20, 347 108, 520 - 74,021 
RC TOTUANS si uy ene tue copie See a Clg ee eS Case 24, 255 26, 204 100, 348 93,014 
Bebrdaty: 28 Kiso Pec eer Once eee Sip) Breet 22,920 21,535 114, 493 62, 663 
-March ORF ar eee acral hag A 9b peace ars 24, 382 17, 212 101, 968 59, 380 
March DOr sega Rte Rp ae, ae Ske ge 24,621 19,442 108, 107 103, 882 


CCl 


Ba ee 


oo Cee 
: (Wholesale Carlot Prices per Ton; 
ee 1947 
Say ia ree ee See 
August PR 2 Og etn ator hae ee 
— August iG ecsmeek. kis ees te ees * 
August Gis oo, Dee BYES a aka eee 
URE OT So a 
Bx September 6. 220... sen. -s os tceee 
E September 13;.....20- 621+ -s02rr et 
- September 20.....-..-.---+ cal ae Poe 
Be Septernber 2l.)tom emer sees yee ett 
October BRU nna iis i syence sie Cos 


Pepe ten phate oir aivn” syetarip' be "mys" 0).s, 6% 9! ° 2 


See emit astels Pop stuty sos ene 8 


Bb” Coa Re Ra nie Oa ANOS ae laa 


Se tase eaeiiis ia ers reise pe neers #8 * 8 


December 2 
By Deoember 9.5.2.2. .neebere here 
BSeReHIDer One dees eo e 


Pe reeves Wis, pemti ea yelp st Sse! ee e* 


Prone sua Shek sith ete n ene Bye: A aie 8097 4/0 
MRM Sifotian'e ia) pene, sme 8) Him" A) 9 £Ke 
emer aS iaeget® wines oie. # Si ees eS mS 
Aa i a AT aa A ca 
ee eats crater Seba ee 8 ere peasy F+2 PP 
Ee ek want > sma hays (oars ote esuisriele Sart # 


# a Babrias: ee aie ie orensions) s silede yeaa. FS A) se 
March 


APPENDIX “T°” 


MILLFEED PRICES 


fee ee ee 


. Daa y 


oot 


7. 


. os 


PRICES 


Exursit No. $& 


Freight and other government assistance not deducted.) | 


ates Barley Chopped 
Bran Shorts Middlings Meal Gate 
Sa cts: $$. 7.cts. $s cts: $s: $,onets: 
30 25 31 25 34 25 52 75 52 75 
30 25 31 25 34 25 52 76 52 75 
30 25 31 25 34 25 52 75 52 75 
30 25 31 25 34 25 52 75 52 75 
30 25 31 25 34 25 52 75 52 75 a 
30 25 31 25 34 25 54 25 54 25 i 4 
30 25 31 25 34 25 53 25 55 75 Pate 
30 25 31 25 34 25 54 25 54 25 oe 
30 25 31 25 34 25 54 25 54 25 > 
30 25 31 25 34 25 54. 25 54 25 seer 
30 25 31 25 34 25 54 25 54 25 op 
40 75 41 75 44 75 54 25 54 25 wR 
40 50 41 50 44 50 71 00 73 50 , eae 
40 50 41 50 44 50 67 00 70 50 
40 50 41 50 44 50 68 00 62 00 7 
40 50 41 50 44 50 66 75 67 50 
50 25 53 25 58 25 67 80. 67 60 
46 25 47 50 51 50 66 80 67 60 + 
46 25 47 50 51 50 66 80 67 50 
46 25 47 50 51 50 67 00 67 60 
49 75 51 75 55 75 67 50 66 60 
49 75 51 75 55 75 67 00 66 60 
50 50 52 50 56 50 67 00 66 50 ss 
51 25 52 25 55 75 68 00 66 60 : 
50 75 51 75 55 75 67 00 66 00 ; 
51 50 53 50 56 50 68 00 66 60 . 
50 75 52 75 55 75 68 00 67 00 “4 
51 50 53 50 56 50 66 00 65 50 
51 75 52 75 56 75 65 00 64 60 
51 75 52 75 56 75 61 25 64 60 
52 75 53 75 57 75 65 00 64 60 
52 75 55 75 58 50 63 35 63 60 
57 75 62 20 60 60. ‘ 
_" 
at 
a5 
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1996 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


APPENDIX “J”? 
Exuisit No. 99 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PRICE 
MEAT 


STATISTICAL MATERIAL 
Supplied by 
MARKETING SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


UNITED KINGDOM BEEF AGREEMENT PRICES 
Nore: (a) Prices quoted are in Canadian funds per 100 Ib. of frozen weight f.0.b. Canadian Seaboard. 


(b) The prices quoted in the column headed 1947 were effective August, 1946 to December 31, 1947. 


(c) The 1948 prices became effective January 5, 1948. 


$ cts. $ cts 
Steer and Heifer Carcasses— 
Whores Quality: (Red. Brand)... ose oe hos ee a ee 24 25 27 50 
rood Quaitty (Blue Brady... 2 cys. teh ie. dee enw hanes od ae Wee ee 23 25— 26 50 
PIOGIOMT OURLLY Mote ee OS ns apt acid savas he ee POI PEEL Ph oe COS 21 10 23 10 
Cow Carcasses— 
Rood fat hoice Quality 3.) 55. Bret cn oe ee Ee ee te - 19 20 21 20 
M anufacturing Beef— 
USMS ee aebeieoh WS sale etre in, WL hyo ARINC Se Sc ae Pe tee GR a Rae genoa Bed 22 50 24 00 
BODES Sit tats oy Sa aS ome Um, gwen sae oa PL ore oe Rao Paceee ee Clee: 21 00 2250 
eee 


GRADING OF EXPORT BEEF 


g35NeN0NeRNRgRe“0unan9)DaO0D0D0aD0o0Dnmaoan@m@aan”n0”0s$3$ama{Y eee 


1947 1948 (Jan. and Feb.) 
Grade 
Carcass basis| Per cent | Carcass basis] Per cent 
lbs. Ibs. 

Fathi, avcest Sila heb | ace Ma IST Re RAL eR SEO oe ee RTL 706,761 1:8 1,376, 570 9-8 
ie Rech hp ti os a RUE Choe ok Oe GES SEO Aeon Ck edness 2,157,356 5-5 1, 282, 580 9-1 
(Gresik BB Aaa 1 ON ier Soar eae RRR SN ON ee ES Ee: oA NCS 12, 112, 653 30-7 2,934,407 20-8 
UO Gir aL Monbs, Sag ta Ma ae Pepe aN UN mR aha ar 17,575,313 44-6 7,407,277 52-4 
SOR ACP ME ieee Rt ees Mean, Ae Sovben ical irs Ml rribs Ho cee 2) 527.772 6-4 689, 066 4-9 
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